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Economic and Political Antecedents of 
Monotheism: A Cross-cultural Study’ 


Ralph Underhill 
University of Vermont 


Murdock’s Ethnographic Atlas is used to examine the cross-cultural 
correlates of belief in a high god or supreme creator. The major find- 
ings are: (1) economic complexity and political complexity are both 
strongly related to monotheism; (2) each of them has some effect 
on monotheism that is independent of the effect of the other, the 
independent effect of economic complexity being stronger; and (3) a 
number of other variables are also related to monotheism, but these 
relationships are largely explained by economic and political com- 
plexity. The results are inconsistent with the theoretical perspective 
of Swanson and Durkheim in that the effects of the economy are not 
explained through the intervening mechanism of political organiza- 
tion. It is suggested that the results are consistent with Marx and 
Engels’s theory of religion. In this view a high god is a reflection of 
existing economic and social relationships, presiding, at the ultimate 
level, over economic and political complexities. 


Social scientists from the 19th century to the present have expressed interest 
in the social sources of religion, generally, and beliefs about gods, spe- 
cifically. Most studies of this subject have been based on the comparative 
analysis of ethnographic materials.? The quality of such research leaves 
much to be desired. Cross-cultural comparisons suffer from, among other 
things, serious problems of comparability from one field report to another. 
Also, to the extent that the research is of poor quality, theories which de- 
pend upon that research may be incorrect in many particulars. 

With the passage of time the scope of available ethnographic materials 
has increased. Much of the increased availability is due to the efforts of 
Murdock (19672, 19675)? and his colleagues at Yale University. Murdock's 
Ethnographic Atlas provides the data for the multivariate analysis of 
social causes of monotheism reported in this study. 


1] am indebted to Douglas R. White for making available, through the Societal Re- 
search Archives System (SRAS), University of Pittsburgh, Department of Anthro- 
pology, the data used in this paper. Gratitude is also due to George Murdock, who 
originally compiled the Ethnographic Atlas and the World Ethnographic Sample, and 
to Guy Swanson, who, like Murdock, made his data available to SRAS, which in turn 
provided it to Project IMPRESS, Dartmouth College, Department of Sociology. 


2For review of various theories of primitive religion, see Goode (1951), Evans- 
Pritchard (1965), and Wallace (1966). 


3 See also the journal Ethnology, which from 1962 to the present has presented periodic 
installments of Murdock’s Ethnographic Atlas. 
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THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES: SWANSON AND DURKHEIM 


Swanson’s (1960) study of 50 primitive societies was the first attempt to 
relate statistically any presumed social cause to the presence of beliefs in a 
high god or supreme creator in primitive societies. Swanson found that 
monotheism is related to the complexity of a society’s political organiza- 
tior® More precisely, he predicted and found that monotheism is strongly 
related to the number of “sovereign organizations” in a society. He defines 
a “sovereign organization” as an ongoing group with autonomous decision- 
making power in some area of social affairs. Since the family and local 
community are always counted, only decision-making groups which extend 
hierarchically beyond the local community contribute to the variance in 
sovereign organizations. 

Swanson’s argument is compellingly exemplified in the following passage 
from Farb (1968, pp. 141-42): 


The case of the Iroquois is in some ways similar to the ancient Israelites 
in the time of the Judges when a potent Jehovah controlled human affairs, 
yet the earthly government was that of a weak council of elders. . . . The 
monotheistic societies of the Iroquois and other cultures, past and present 
and around the world, reveal one common characteristic: a hierarchy of 
numerous allegiances extends from the individual to the outermost bound- 
aries of his society. Among the Iroquois, the individual was part of a 
nuclear family, which belonged to a household, which lived with other 
households in a long house, which constituted part of a clan, which 
belonged to a moiety, which made up a tribe, which in turn was part of 
the League of the Iroquois. The individual Iroquois was ensnared in a 
morass of allegiances; the only way to make sense out of it all was to 
postulate an orderly environment over which rules prevailed even at the 
ultimate, supernatural boundaries. 


Swanson found that aspects of social or economic structure other than 
sovereign organizations were not significantly related to monotheism, One 
reason other factors appeared unrelated is probably the small size of 
Swanson’s sample (N = 50). Relationships appearing in the sample would 
have to be rather strong (Yule’s Q of approximately .60 or r of approxi- 
mately 30) in order to be significant. Nonetheless, close examination of 
Swanson’s data shows no other variable with an association to monotheism 
even approaching that of sovereign organizations. 

Swanson does report that having a “settled agriculture which produces 
grains” is related to monotheism even though other indicators of eco- 
nomic development are not. He argues that a grain-producing economy, 


+A more recent statistical study by William D. Davis (1971), employing methods 
similar to those of Swanson, reaches conclusions which, like mine, are rather different 
from Swanson’s. 
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because of a surplus, gives rise to a complex level of political organization 
which in turn produces monotheism. However, a partial association, holding 
constant sovereign organizations, would be needed to test the hypothesis 
that political organization explains the correlation of agriculture with 
monotheism. Swanson does not report such a calculation. 

Swanson attributes his concept of sovereign organizations to ®urk- 
heim’s (1912) writings on religion. A brief review of Dutkheim’s theory, 
which has influenced a number of students of religion, would be in order. 
Durkheim argued that what is worshiped in religion is society itself, that 
is, some aspect of the social organization. People experience social phe- 
nomena—presumably social pressures, group norms, and the like—as an 
external force. This external force, in reality other people, transcends 
individual persons and is experienced as “sacred.” It has absolute power 
over a person, gives him a feeling of dependence, and is worthy of his 
respect. Further, sacred beings or gods are projections of society itself or of 
particular social groups. And finally, when people come together for rites 
and ceremonies, feelings of group solidarity are reinforced and social inte- 
gration is enhanced.5 : 

Durkheim derived his theory from the study of certain Australian tribes. 
About these he offered additional arguments. To quote Evans-Pritchard 
(1965, p. 56): “He started with four cardinal ideas taken from Robertson 
Smith that primitive religion is a clan cult, and that the cult is totemic (he 
thought that totemism and a clan segmentary system naturally imply each 
other), that the god of the clan is the clan itself divinized, and that totem- 
ism4s the most elementary or primitive, and in that sense original, form of 
religion known to us." 

Further, with respect to high gods, Durkheim argued that they grew 
out of clan totems and united the various clans into a tribe. Thus they 
represent the social integration of the tribe. This is of direct relevance to 
Swanson's concept of sovereign organizations. However, Swanson makes 
no direct reference to Durkheim's discussion of monotheism but derives 
his theory from speculations about “primordial and constitutional struc- 
tures" of sovereign organizations. Swanson says that belief in a high god is 
a belief that all experienced events are ordered by his action. The concep- 
tion of a high god appears when political coordination of at least two sub- 
ordinate groups is accomplished by a hierarchically superior administrative 
level. This highest level of political organization, like the god who represents 
it, brings order to the subordinate groups. 

Durkheim's ideas have been criticized elsewhere.9 Suffice it to say that 


5 See Evans-Pritchard (1965) for a critical review and discussion. 
€ See ibid. and Goode (1951). 
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the religious meaning of totemism, clans, and any relation between them 
does not matter here. Nor does it concern us whether Durkheim was right 
about the particulars of Australian societies. The notions that religious 
ideas are a reflection or projection of existing social relationships and that 
one of the aspects of society reflected in religion is its political structure 
are important insights. 

Granting the *mportance of Durkheim's insights, it is still not clear why 
people would experience external forces akin to the supernatural only with 
respect to political matters. Nor is it clear why organizational complexity 
should call forth the organizing concept of a high god only in the realm 
of political administration. 

At the very least, one might expect economic and technological forces 
to be experienced as external to individual people. Here, too, are complex 
organizational relationships or ones involving complex social differentiation. 
Evidence that technology is related to monotheism is provided by Lenski 
(1970, p. 134). Using the entire file of 915 societies from Murdock's Et/mo- 
graphic Atlas up to April 1966, he found a substantial relationship between 
beliefs concerning high gods and the basic technology of the society. For 
example, while only 40% of “hunting and gathering" societies or “simple 
horticultural” societies had a conception of a supreme creator, 77% of 
agrarian societies and 96% of herding societies had such a conception. 
With respect to herding societies, Lenski considers the possibility that the 
shepherd’s relation to his flock suggests answers to ultimate questions about 
people’s destiny and the power controlling that destiny. Although Lenski 
does not offer a specific interpretation of the overall relationship betyeen 
technology and beliefs about gods, he argues elsewhere in the same book 
that, on balance, technology is causally prior to “social organization,” which 
in turn is causally prior to “ideology.” Religion would be one example of 
ideology. Lenski believes that technology affects ideology both directly and 
indirectly through social organization. 

This line of reasoning leads to a specific prediction regarding cross- 
cultural variation in economic complexity, political complexity, and belief 
in a high god: economic complexity should be related to belief in a high 
god in two ways: indirectly, through the intervening mechanism of political 
complexity, and directly, for reasons other than political complexity. In 
other words, political complexity should explain part of the relationship 
between technology and belief in a high god, but not all of it. By contrast, 
Swanson has argued, as noted above, that economic complexity should re- 
late to belief in a high god only indirectly, through the intervening mecha- 
nism of political complexity. In other words, political complexity should 
explain entirely the relationship between technological complexity and 
belief in a high god. Statistical data on these contrasting predictions are 
presented below. 
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THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES: MARX AND ENGELS 


Discussions of religion by Marx and Engels are, though less detailed, some- 
what broader than Durkheim’s. In particular, Marx and Engels assign cen- 
tral importance to the effect of economic and technological arrangements 
upon religion, while Durkheim tends to ignore economics and technology. 
Yet there are important similarities between Durkheim’s insight$ and 
Marxist theory. $ 

Marx argues that religious beliefs are a reflection of existing social rela- 
tionships. They rest ultimately upon the material base of production in 
society. Regarding religion in primitive society, in book 1 of Capital Marx 
says: 


. . - The religious world is but the reflex of the real world. . . . Those 
ancient social organisms of production are, as compared with bourgeois 
society, extremely simple and transparent. . . . They can arise and exist 
only when the development of the productive power of labor has not 
risen beyond a low stage, and when, therefore, the social relations within 
the sphere of material life between man and man and between man and 
nature, are correspondingly narrow. This narrowness is reflected in the 
ancient worship of nature, and in the other elements of the popular reli- 
gions. The religious reflex of the real world can in any case only then 
vanish, when the practical relations of every-day life offer to man none 
but perfectly intelligible and reasonable relations with regard to his 
fellow men and to nature. 

The life-process of society, which is based on the process of material 
production, does not strip off its mystical veil until it is treated as pro- 
duction by freely associated men, and is consciously regulated by them 

e in accordance with a settled plan. [Niebuhr 1964, pp. 135-36] 


Religious belief, then, is a form of “false consciousness.” Beliefs reflect 
forces stemming from social relationships and relationships of people to 
the economic process. These forces are not reasonable and are not under- 
stood. They are supernatural. Engels treated these points in greater de- 
tail. His writings make clear the similarity of Durkheim’s ideas to his- 
torical materialism. In *Anti-Duhring" Engels says: 


All religion, however, is nothing but the fantastic reflection in men's 
minds of those external forces which control their daily life, a reflection 
in which the terrestrial forces assume the form of supernatural forces. . . . 
[In the course of evolution] it is not long before, side by side with the 
forces of nature, social forces begin to be active—forces which confront 
man as equally alien and at first equally inexplicable, dominating him 
with the same apparent natural necessity as the forces of nature them- 
selves. The fantastic figures, which at first only reflected the mysterious 
forces of nature, at this point acquire social attributes, become repre- 
sentatives of the forces of history. At a still further stage of evolution, 
all the natural and social attributes of the numerous gods are transferred 
to the one almighty god who is but a reflection of the abstract man. Such 
is the origin of monotheism. [Niebuhr 1964, pp. 147-49] 
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In Engels’s views, then, monotheism appears as the reflection of a stage 
in social evolution. The ultimate basis for such evolutionary change is 
the nature of the production process. As the economic system becomes 
more complex, monotheism appears. However, Engels warns that the rela- 
tionship is not necessarily direct. While production is the ultimate deter- 
mining force in history, it is not, he tells us, the only force. In a letter to 
Bloch he says: *. . . The various elements of the superstructure—politi- 
cal forms of the class struggle and its results, to wit: constitutions estab- 
lished by the victorious class after a successful battle, etc., juridical forms, 
and even the reflexes of all these actual struggles in the brains of the par- 
ticipants, political, juristic, philosophical theories, religious views and their 
further development into systems of dogmas—also exercise their influence 
upon the course of historical struggles . . ." (Niebuhr 1964, pp. 274-75). 

From this it is clear that while economic considerations are of ultimate 
importance, other aspects of social organization, including political organi- 
zation, are important as well. Engels also makes clear that additional as- 
pects of the "superstructure" can themselves affect ideological and reli- 
gious conceptions. ° 

In sum, Durkheim’s major insights into religion had already been pro- 
pounded, though not in as much specific detail, by Engels. Moreover, on 
one important matter—the process of material production—Engels had 
more to say than Durkheim. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


e 

George Murdock’s (19672) Ethnographic Atlas contains the necessary 
variables for the present investigation. Beginning in 1962 the journal 
Ethnology published periodic installments of the Atlas. Each of these con- 
tained information on a Jarge number of cross-cultural variables coded from 
ethnographic sources. In 1967 these materials were summarized in Etnol- 
ogy (Murdock 19676). Most of them were also reprinted separately as a 
book (Murdock 1967a) containing coded data on 91 variables for 862 
societies. Murdock excluded from the 1967 versions 306 cases previously 
reported in Ethnology. He said they were “not adequately described in 
sources that are generally available." Since we need not consult the original 
sources for the present investigation, these 306 societies have been in- 
cluded for a total of 1,168 societies. 

A number of serious methodological problems are involved in statistical 
analysis of these data. There are questions of sampling, questions of the 
reliability of ethnographers' observations, questions of comparability of 
observations from one society to another, questions of coder reliability in 
understanding and recording information from field reports, questions oí 
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missing data, and questions of the reliability and validity of coded culture 
traits as measures of theoretical concepts. : 

Regarding sampling, the Ethnographic Atlas has been referred to as 
“Quasiuniverse” (Narroll 1973a). It contains a large percentage of the 
societies for which ethnographic descriptions exist. However, it is not yet a 
complete listing. Murdock says that the total number of societies deseribed 
ethnographically may be about 2,000. He points out that the Atlas as here 
constituted may underrepresent East Eurasian, Insular Pacific, and Euro- 
pean or Western societies. 

Even if the work of coding known ethnographic sources were complete, 
still the Ethnographic Atlas would not be a complete "universe" of societies. 
Nor would it be a "representative sample," for the simple reason that 
many societies that have existed have never been observed by ethnog- 
raphers. In view of this, it is hard to say what universe is represented. 
Inevitably the Aflas is biased in the direction of societies which for one 
reason or another have been adequately observed. The effects of incom- 
pleteness in the universe of the Atlas upon statistical results obtained from 
it are difficult to determine. At the very least, we shall want to employ 
tests of significance for associations as though the data were a sample from 
some larger universe. This provides protection against random sampling 
errors. Against systematic bias, however, significance tests are no protec- 
tion. Thus, it is not clear to exactly what sort of societies results apply. On 
the other hand, the Ethnographic Atlas is the most complete cross-cultural 
data file available, and if one wishes to quantify cross-cultural observations 
at all, there is no better source of information. 

A number of anthropologists including Murdock (19678) himself and 
Naroll (1973a, 19735) have suggested that the complete Atles should not. 
be used as a “sample,” not because it is incomplete but because it is, in a 
sense, too complete. They contend that societies which are close geo- 
graphically or have split off separately from a common historical source 
are not independent cases. Traits which these societies have in common 
may be shared because of "diffusion" rather than any other causal con- 
nection. Naroll (19735) proposes a number of possible solutions to this 
“problem.” Most of these involve including in a sample only cases in 
which no diffusion from case to case could be presumed to have occurred. 

In contrast, the entire file of 1,168 societies is used in this study. Since 
this is not recommended by Murdock or Naroll, an explanation is in 
order. First, diffusion, if it has occurred, is not necessarily evidence against 
other causal connections. Second, it should be determined whether diffu- 
sion, as a matter of historical record, did occur. Third, it may be that part 
of the association between two variable traits is due to diffusion and part 
to other causes. If one controls for diffusion, the association among the re- 
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maining cases will tend to underestimate the size of the “functional rela- 
tion,” because other causes may covary with diffusion and have total effects 
that are larger than the independent effects remaining after diffusion is 
held constant. One needs a theory of how the variables in question operate 
with respect to diffusion in order to know what to hold constant. Fourth, 
the most important associations reported here have been calculated not 
only on the entite Ethnographic Atlas but also on two additional samples 
designed to reduce diffusion, with results reported below. It will be seen 
that the major findings would not be modified by using the alternative 
samples. 

Fifth, and finally, an important part of the present analysis involves 
multivariate calculations. Because relatively large numbers of cases are 
required for such analysis, it was important to retain as many societies as 
possible. 

Regarding observer reliability and comparability from one society to 
another, we shall generally have to trust the accuracy of the reports. Also, 
Murdock has exercised some judgment in not coding data from certain 
sources. For measures of economic complexity, family organization, and 
political organization, some evidence of reliability with regard to internal 
consistency is presented below. One can have more confidence in the reli- 
ability of these measures than would be warranted if they were observa- 
tions on a single culture trait. 

Regarding coder reliability, Murdock sought to improve the quality o: 
his coding by inviting experts on various societies to suggest needed cor- 
rections. In addition, for the 48 societies that are included in both the 
Ethnographic Atlas and the Swanson (1960) study there are two versions 
of the measure of monotheism. The first is coded by Swanson. The second 
is coded by Murdock in the Ethnographic Atlas, using Swanson's categories. 
When these measures are dichotomized (high god present vs. high god 
absent) the association between them is virtually perfect (Yule's Q — .99) 
among cases for which data are recorded. However, discrepancies in judg- 
ments about missing data have an effect on the size of certain important 
associations. 

This last point leads us to the problem of missing data. For most vari- 
ables, the rate of missing data is not unacceptably high. On the measure of 
monotheism, however, data are missing for 484 out of 1,168 (41%) of the 
societies, This is a matter for serious concern. If results were different 
among the missing 4195, the overall findings could change considerably. 
Slight reassurance is provided by the fact that the missing data rate is un- 
related to any of the variables used in this study. A hypothetical calcula- 
tion shows that if all the missing data cases were assumed not to have a 
high god, the association between economic complexity and monotheism 
would go down from the observed Yule's Q = .75 to Yule's Q = .54. A 
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second hypothetical calculation shows that if monotheism were distributed 
proportionally among missing and nonmissing data and if economic com- 
plexity were independent of monotheism among missing cases, the associa- 
tion would go down to Yule’s Q = .51. Although missing data can defi- 
nitely have an impact, in reality the bias would not be as great as in 
these hypothetical calculations. The most important predictors of gnono- 
theism would still be significantly related. . 


Measurement 


In addition to measures of monotheism, economic complexity, and political 
complexity, a number of other possible social causes of monotheism have 
been included. These variables were selected to incorporate into the analy- 
sis important aspects of social organization and social complexity other than 
economic and political. From a Marxist standpoint, various aspects of 
social organization may be part of the superstructure affecting religious 
beliefs, Forms of social organization may function as intervening variables 
originating from economic causes and influencing, in turn, the character of 
religious beliefs. Moreover, the inclusion of several indicators of social 
complexity permits evaluation of the possibility that a high god is con- 
cerned with social complexity generally rather than economic or political 
complexity specifically. The variables selected are family organization, 
population size of local communities, settlement patterns, presence of 
social classes, presence of slavery, and presence of endogamous castes. The 
direction of the relationship of each variable to monotheism was predicted 
in advance. 

Monotheism.—Information on monotheism was coded by Murdock, using 
the categories established by Swanson (1960, p. 210). Swanson says that 
the concept of a high god "refers to a spirit who is said to have created all 
reality and/or is reality's ultimate governor. [This] includes spirits whose 
sole act was to create the other spirits who, in turn, produced the natural 
world." : 

Table 1 shows the marginal distribution of monotheism across four levels 
of belief. 

Monotheism has been dichotomized (high god present vs. high god ab- 
sent) in all subsequent tables. The cutting point was chosen for statistical 
convenience: this is the closest possible cut to the median. An alternative 
cutting point, god concerned with morality versus other, also was tried. The 
results are the same regardless of the cutting point. 

Economic complexity. —From the Ethnographic Atlas, 10 indicators of 
degree of economic complexity were initially selected. One of these, termed 
“subsistence economy," is a summary measure calculated by Murdock 
from certain of the others. It is designed to indicate the single most im- 
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TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF MONOTHEISM 











Belief in High God o 

Absent saare acdizciels eenen exe e md uu ACAENA ES EEE IV CR d Ri Y 36 
Preseng, but-Inactive «iu. sls shes rere sien ee EEEa resa Ee DER HE eris 32 
Active but not concerned with. morality: sie evum Urna Eqs rA te 6 
Active and specifically concerned with human morality ................s.. 25 
'TOotal-« iov eec I ELE eU ERA xe t CRONE Oe Lae wa Ce vie 99 
N Dm 684 
Missing data. 12oocco£eresceper edi ve ea > So's MWR ESET A Stews ds YN REY 484 
"Total else a5 de E ind Sig Te rU Uer ee der E I VES SN EN M ER 1,168 





portant means of subsistence, for example, hunting and gathering, fishing, 
herding, or horticulture. Of the remaining nine measures, five concern the 
estimated percentage of subsistence derived from various sources. These are 
fishing, hunting, gathering, animal husbandry, and agriculture. The remain- 
ing four indicators are: (1) frequency of milking animals (milking), (2) 
types of domestic animals (animals), (3) types of crops (crops), (4) type 
of agriculture—whether casual or intense (agricultural intensity). 

Table 2 shows the marginal distributions of nine measures of economic 
complexity. The tenth measure, “subsistence economy,” is excluded be- 
cause it was calculated from the others. Each measure used has been 
dichotomized. I made the cutting points as close as possible to the median 
while attempting to maintain substantive compatibility for each item. My 
expectation was that the nine items would reflect a single dimension of 
economic development or complexity. To test this, I prepared a matrix of 
associations among the nine items, displayed in table 3. 

The latter table clearly shows a one-dimensional structure: all the 
items are related to one another. For example, if a culture practices animal 
husbandry it tends also to milk animals, to have large domestic animals, to 
practice intense agriculture, to raise cereal crops, and so on. It should be 
noted that for hunting, fishing, and gathering the signs have been reversed 
on all associations. These variables are positively related to one another 
but negatively related to all other variables in the matrix. Thus, if a 
society is high on hunting it tends to be high on gathering, but seldom milks 
animals, tends not to have large animals or to raise cereal crops, and so on. 

While the associations are high for the most part throughout the matrix, 
it is perhaps noteworthy that dependence on agriculture is not related more 
strongly to animal husbandry or milking. I speculate that a number of herd- 
ing societies not highly dependent on agriculture lessen the strength of 
these relationships. 
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Measures oF Economic COMPLEXITY 




















Item and Category Score Distribution (%) 

Hunting: 

1696-5 oobi ear tr e E e ERE pes E 0 35e 

0956-1596 ice eve ences mr eats mm 1 $ 65 
Animals: 

None; pigs cie sis ee hss big e raa rom mers 0 38 

Large animals ............... esee 1 , 62 
Fishing: 

16964- ccc ccc eee enn "IIT 0 39 

DUAL — 1 61 
Gathering: 

606-I- LIRE UOOUCRE ENS PRO RN PAR MR weak 0 45 

0905: wise x rores vate salves cre ge ET 1 55 
Crops: 

Noncereal 4.22... 4 erp hr dard 0 48 

Cereal 4. cl keenereiia aces aiaee Ren fn] Be 1 52 
Agriculture: 

096-5896. cacao oda es Ohne e NAA A NER 0 n ^ 84 

S606-E- V vvosvenpetesees Save eie irs B Rus RUNE 1 46 
Animal husbandry: 

096-1596: i o.oo eee eire RN OR eit pU UR 0 60 

1696-L ... eese er sees Get FERS PE xd i 40 
Milking 

Seldóm. «so selbe bea c rav x 22 0 70 

Olten: settes EEA RP He Eee Veeksveis 1 30 
Agricultural intensity: 

Casual, semi siaa rasonar e eee e eee e eee ni 0 73 

Thignse: ios: sieves vas e re rero eens a iss 1 27 

TABLE 3 


MATRIX or Associations (YULE’s Q) AMONG MEASURES OF EcoNoMIC COMPLEXITY 











Animal 
Hus- Agric. Gath- Agri- 
bandry Hunting Milking Animals Intens, Crop Fishing ering culture 
Animal 
husbandry .... ... .89 .98 94 84 83 82 72 A45 
Hunting ........ eek ix .88 78 83 71 54 80 .87 
Milking ......... ER sus bi 1.00 79 80 78 72 24 
Animals ........ er d 2s PE 81 85 .80 7h 68 
Agricultural 
intensity ...... oe Aga aues PM eia .80 68 60 60 
Crop ........... va us in vs zs iis 44 55 63 
Fishing ......... aa Eds 2 ys m e. E .38 .70 
Gathering ....... T aoe Mig eF — ian. Eus $i 71 
Agriculture ...... ss sis ves we V ee ies es zd. 
Average ...... 81 79 .78 17 74 714 68 65 61 





Norr.—Hunting, fishing, and gathering have been reversed since they are positively related to each 
other and negatively related to all other items of the matrix. 
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The reader is cautioned that associations among those items indicating 
the percentage of subsistence derived from various sources are to some ex- 
tent artifactual since all the percentages must add to 100%. If, for example, 
a society derives 95% of its subsistence from sources other than hunting, 
the remaining 5% must come from hunting, and hunting will tend to show 
negagive relations with other measures. The implications of this caveat are 
not serious if the items are combined together into a single index. At most, 
one of the percentage items is redundant, neither adding to nor detracting 
from the reliability of the index. 

The overall results of table 3 suggest that it would be reasonable to create 
a single measure or index of economic complexity by adding together the 
nine indicators. This was done. The index ranges from a low of 0 points 
for a society which hunts, fishes, and gathers, but is low on all the re- 
maining activities, to a high of 9 points for a society which is low on 
hunting, fishing, and gathering but high on all the remaining items. 

The high associations among the items in the index of economic com- 
plexity may be viewed as an indication of high reliability with regard to 
internal consisteney. Moreover, the use of several items added together 
gives a more reliable measure of the underlying factor than any single item 
would by itself. The relation between this index and Murdock’s summary 
measure of subsistence economy is very high indeed (Yule’s Q = .99 
when both are dichotomized). However, for the present purpose, the index 
of economic complexity has three advantages: it is ordinal rather than 
nominal, its marginals do not differ drastically from one category to 
another, and it has a slightly higher association with monotheism. 

Political complexity.—Only one satisfactory measure of political com- 
plexity was available in the Ethnographic Atlas:* the number of levels of 
“Jurisdictional Hierarchy" beyond the local community (e.g., parish, dis- 
trict, province, nation-state). It ranges from no levels beyond the local 
community to four levels. Conceptually this variable seems very close to 
Swanson's notion of "sovereign organizations," particularly since the family 
and local community do not contribute any variation because Swanson 
always counts them as sovereign organizations. For the 48 societies which 
appear both in Swanson (1960) and in the Ethnographic Atlas, the associa- 
tion between “jurisdictional hierarchy" and “sovereign organizations" is 
significant (x? probability = .001) and large (Q = .80). This fact provides 
some assurance of both reliability and validity. 

Additional variables.-—-Murdock's summary measure of descent was 
selected as a measure of family organization. The basic distinction indi- 
cated by this measure is whether descent in a society is patrilineal or is 
TA second measure, termed “Political Integration," is highly correlated with “Juris- 


dictional Hierarchy” but unfortunately is coded only for the first 400 societies and 
thus is not usable. 
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reckoned in some other way. Preliminary analysis suggested that patri- 
lineal descent is also a good indicator of other manifestations of male domi- 
nance, such as a bride price. One might argue that patrilineal societies would 
be more accurately described by the term “patriarchal.” 

'The population size of local communities has been dichotomized as 
fewer than 100 persons versus 100 or more persons. Settlement patteen is 
dichotomized as sedentary versus nomadic. Finally, social tlasses, slavery, 
and endogamous castes have all been dichotomized as present in any form 
versus absent. 


RESULTS 


Economic complexity and political complexity are the two predictors of 
most theoretical importance. The relation of each to monotheism is shown 
in table 4. 


TABLE 4 


Major CORRELATES or MONOTHEISM » 
(PERCENTAGE OF SOCIETIES WITH Hrca Gop) 


A. Economic Complexity* 





B. Political Complexityt 





High (7-9) ............ 85 (235) 2 or more levels ........ 80 (185) 
Medium (3-6) ......... 67 (215) 1 level... a de 74 (191) 
Low (0-2) ............ 38 (231) No levels ...........ss. 42 (283) 
N utt RE VEC 681 Nu vowed nae oh eed 659 
Missing data ........... 487 Missing data ........... 509 
Total N anana. 1,168 Total N xaosecuss 1,168 





Norz.—Base Ns for percentages in parentheses. 
* X? probability < .001; Goodman and Kruskal's gamma = .63. 
t x? probability < .001; Goodman and Kruskal’s gamma = .56. 


Looking first at the relation of economic complexity to monotheism in 
column A of the table, we see that as the complexity of economic systems 
increases, the chance that a society will have a high god increases from 
38% to 85%. Using Goodman and Kruskal’s gamma as a measure of ordinal 
association, this relationship is strong (gamma — .63). 

Column B of the table also shows a strong relationship (gamma = .56) 
between political complexity and belief in a high god. The percentage of 
societies having such a belief increases from 42 among societies with no 
political hierarchy beyond the local community to 80 among societies with 
two or more levels of hierarchy. The large association between political 
complexity and monotheism supports Swanson's similar finding. However, 
the equally large, or larger, association of economic complexity with mono- 
theism contrasts sharply with Swanson's results. 

From the perspective of Swanson and Durkheim we should expect that 
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any effects of the economic system upon monotheism operate only through 
the intervening mechanism of political complexity. In other words, eco- 
nomic complexity should lead to a more elaborate political structure which, 
in turn, should lead to a concept of a high god who reflects the ultimate 
level of the political hierarchy, To test this hypothesis one needs to control 
for Political complexity and observe what happens to the relation of eco- 
nomic complexity to monotheism. Table 5 gives the results.§ 


TABLE 5 


POLITICAL COMPLEXITY, Economic COMPLEXITY, AND MONOTHEISM 
(PERCENTAGE OF Societies wits Hicu Gop) 











PoLITICAL COMPLEXITY 








Econoure COMPLEXITY No Levels 1 Level 2 or More Levels 
High (7-0) o...on 69 (29) 93 (70) 84 (119) 
Medium (3-6) .............. 48 (80) 76 (72) 79 (57) 
Low (0-2) ............ ees 36 (173) 45 (49) 44 (9)* 
° GAMMAS 


Partial, Third 
Zero-Order Variable Constant 





Economic complexity by monotheism .............. .63 44 
Political complexity by monotheism ................ 56 8 


* Percentage based on too few cases to be considered reliable. 


Examination of the table suggests that political complexity doeg not 
explain the association between economic complexity and monotheism. The 
partial gamma, a weighted average of the three conditional associations 
(James A. Davis 1971), is gamma — .44 with political complexity held 
constant. Most of the zero-order association (gamma = .63) thus remains. 
It is apparent that economic complexity has substantial effects for reasons 
quite apart from political organization. 

It is also plausible that holding economic complexity constant would ex- 
plain the relationship of political complexity to monotheism; that is, politi- 
cal complexity may have no effect whatever on monotheism, being merely 
an artifact of the economic system—a spurious correlate. The partial 
gemma between political complexity and monotheism with economic com- 
plexity held constant is .28. This is a substantial reduction from the zero- 
order relationship of .56. Thus, a large part of the relationship between 

. political complexity and monotheism reflects the effects of the economic 
` system. However, part of the relationship remains, showing that political 


8 The data hint at the possibility of a statistical interaction in the effects of economic 
complexity and political complexity. All three variables were dichotomized and tested 
for the significance of first-order interaction in the eightfold table. It was not significant. 
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complexity also affects monotheism independently of the effects of the eco- 
nomic system. 

In sum, these results show that the degree of economic complexity is 
very important indeed to monotheism. At the same time, political complex- 
ity also contributes to monotheism, in part independently of the economic 
structure. e 


Additional Correlates of Monotheism 


A number of additional social factors are also related to monotheism. The 
strength of each relationship is shown in the first column of table 6.? 








TABLE 6 
CORRELATES OF MONOTHEISM 
(Yvure's Q) 
ZERO-ORDER TO PARTIAL TO MONOTHEISM 
Mono- Economic Political Economics" Politics Both 


theism Complexity Complexity Constant Constant Constant 


Economic complexity ....  .75 neve 42 fes .65 

Political complexity ..... .65 72 cee Al cae T 
Family organization ..... 56 .70 52 3r 44 16 
Population size .......... 48 81 71 22 36 .08 
Settlement pattern ....... .26 .70 54 —.07 .06 —J4 
Social classes ............ .26 52 64 —.03 02 —.23 
Slavery osetr weres nce 44 62 61 25 .28 10 
Endogamous castes ...... .70 90 75 39 58 22 

e 





Economic complexity is the strongest single predictor of monotheism. 
Also very strongly related are the presence of endogamous castes (Yule’s 
Q=.70) and political complexity. It is reassuring that the variables 
selected in the light of theoretical considerations are among the best pre- 
dictors. Large relationships are also found for family organization (Q — 
.56), population size (Q — .48), and slavery (Q = .44). Settlement pattern 
(Q = .26) is less strongly related. All of these associations are statistically 
significant. 

From a Marxist theoretical standpoint, these variables should be part of 
the superstructure and should depend ultimately on the economic system, 
that is, they should be related to the economic system. In addition, at least 
part of their relationship to monotheism should be explained by economic 
complexity. One would also expect relationships to political complexity. 


9 In table 6 all the variables including economic and political complexity are dichot- 
omized. This was done to allow comparison of one association with another. Gamma 
is affected to some extent by the number of categories in the variable. For example, 
the associations previously reported appear slightly higher in table 6. 
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The second and third columns of table 6 show the zero-order associations 
of each variable to economic complexity and political complexity, respec- 
tively. The table shows that each of the social correlates of monotheism is 
related to both. In general the relationships to the economic system are 
stronger than those to the political system. However, the presence of social 
classes relates more strongly to political complexity (Q = .64) than to 
economic compfexity (Q — .52), and the presence of slavery relates equally 
strongly to economic complexity (Q = .62) and to political complexity 
(Q = .61). These considerations suggest that the effects of economic com- 
plexity and political complexity should be held constant. The last three 
columns of table 6 report the results of doing so. 

Regarding family organization, the zero-order association of .56 is re- 
duced to .31 with economic complexity controlled, to .44 with political 
complexity controlled, and to .16 with both controlled simultaneously. Thus, 
most of the association is due to economic and political effects. While the 
association is not completely explained, the remaining partial is too small 
to be of any practical importance. It can be argued that patrilineal or 
patriarchal societies tend to arise from a complex economic system and, in 
turn, help to give rise, together with the economy, to complex political 
organization. Political organization in turn, together with the economy, 
gives rise to monotheism. In themselves patrilineal arrangements have al- 
most no effect on monotheism and can be disregarded. 

Regarding population size of communities, the zero-order Q of .48 is 
reduced to .22 with economic complexity constant, to .26 with political 
complexity constant, and to a negligible .08 with both constant. Substan- 
tively, this probably means that a complex economy can support a larger 
population. A large population in turn, together with the economy, helps to 
give rise to a complex political structure. The political and economic 
structures produce monotheism. Population size of itself has no effect. 

For settlement patterns the zero-order Q of .26 is reduced to —.07 with 
economy constant, to .06 with polity constant, and reversed to —.14 with 
both constant. The partial of —.14, however, is too small to be of any 
practical importance. An interpretation is that a complex economic system 
gives rise to settled communities. Settled communities in turn, together 
with the economy, help to bring about a complex political structure. Settled 
communities in themselves have little effect on monotheism. Any effect 
they do have is negative. This latter finding is probably due to nomadic 
herding societies, which are more likely to have a high god than are settled 
societies at a comparable level of economic and political complexity. 

Regarding social differentiation, the zero-order Q of .26 between the 
presence of social classes and monotheism is reduced to —.03 with economy 
constant, to .02 with polity constant, and reversed to —.23 with both con- 
stant. The zero-order Q of .44 between slavery and monotheism is reduced 
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to .25 with economy constant, to .28 with polity constant, and to .10 with 
both constant. The zero-order Q of .70 between endogamous castes and 
monotheism is reduced to 39 with economy constant, to .58 with polity 
constant, and to .22 with both constant. An interpretation of all this is 
that a complex economic system gives rise to social differentiation in the 
form of castes, slavery, or classes. Social differentiation, in turn, togeéher 
with the economy, helps to give rise to complex political orga@mization. Social 
differentiation in itself has little effect on monotheism. However, the situa- 
tion varies somewhat, depending on the type of social differentiation. The 
presence of endogamous castes continues to have a small independent effect 
even when economy and polity are controlled. This effect, however, is not 
large enough to be of much practical importance. 

Slavery has a modest independent effect. The small independent effect 
of social classes is negative. My suspicion is that herding societies with 
monotheism are less likely to have social classes than are nonherding 
societies at comparable levels of economic and political complexity. In any 
event, this effect is too small to be of much practical importance. 

A common thread runs through these results. If ome holds constant 
economic complexity and political complexity, the remaining social corre- 
lates have little or no independent effect on monotheism. It appears that 
economic complexity produces a variety of social effects, ranging from patri- 
lineal family patterns to large populations in settled communities to various 
forms of social differentiation. These social factors—one might say forms 
of superstructure—in turn give rise, together with the economy, to complex 
politjcal organization. Complex political organization in turn produces, to- 
gether with the economy, belief in a high god. The various social factors 
cited do not in themselves contribute importantly to monotheism. At every 
step in this process the effects of economic complexity are of central im- 
portance. 


Replication in Other Samples 


Murdock’s World Ethnographic Sample (WES) (Murdock 1957) was 
selected, according to his judgment, to provide broad coverage while limit- 
ing the effects of cultural diffusion. Murdock “avoided choosing two cultures 
from the same area that are either geographically contiguous or character- 
ized by mutually intelligible languages unless they reveal such major dif- 
ferences in either their basic economy, social organization or languages as 
to assure they have achieved independent integration." Naroll (1973a, 
19735) argues that effects of cultural diffusion are still possible within the 
WES. However, these effects, if they exist at all, should not be pronounced. 
Swanson (1960), in selecting the sample for his study of primitive religion, 
basically took one case for each of 50 “culture areas" specified in the 
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WES. Logically, this sample should be free from effects of "cultural diffu- 
sion.” Of the 50 cases in Swanson’s study, 48 are included also in the 
WES. All of the 565 cases in the WES are, in turn, included in the Eékno- 
graphic Atlas. Because the samples overlap in a “nesting box” design, it 
is possible to compare the major findings of the present study with those 
for*ach of the two-nested subsamples (which were designed to limit possi- 
bilities for culfural diffusion). 

In addition, for the 48 cases which appear both in the Ethnographic 
Atlas and in Swanson's study, it is possible to correlate the variables from 
the present investigation with his coding of monotheism as well as Mur- 
dock’s. 

Table 7 shows the results of these sample comparisons. Several observa- 





TABLE 7 
SELECTED ASSOCIATIONS IN THREE SAMPLES 
(Yute’s Q) 
Swawson’s SAMPLE 
WoRLD ME Dan ee 
Ethnographic ErHNocRAPHIC —— Murdock's Swanson's 
PAIRS oF VARIABLES Allas SAMPLE Coding* Coding* 
Economy-monotheism ........... 75 74 57 68 
Polity-monotheism .............. 65 62 66 87 
Economy-polity ................ .72 74 67 icu 
Descent-monotheism ............ .56 26 33 32 
Descent-economy ............... .70 AT 46 seu 
Descent-polity ..............uese 52 34 48 e.. 





* Alternative codings of monotheism. 


tions can be made concerning them. First, it is not plausible that cultural 
diffusion contributes anything to the associations among economic com- 
plexity (economy), political complexity (polity), and monotheism. Ig- 
noring Swanson's coding for the moment, the association between political 
complexity and monotheism appears to be virtually identical in all three 
samples, as does that between economic complexity and political complexity. 
The association between economic complexity and monotheism is identical 
for the Ethnographic Atlas and the WES but lower in Swanson. In view of 
these results, diffusion is not a very plausible interpretation of why the 
association is lower in Swanson's sample. Other interpretations, such as 
sampling error, are more likely to be correct. 

For the associations in the lower half of table 7, involving the variable 
descent, the situation is not so clear. All associations involving descent are 
lower in the WES than in the Ethnographic Atlas. One might argue that 
this could be due to diffusion effects with respect to descent. If diffusion 
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affects only one variable of a pair, however, controlling it should not reduce 
the association. Moreover, if these differences were due to diffusion we 
would expect Swanson’s sample to produce still lower associations. It does 
not do so. Examination of the marginal distributions suggests that, as 
compared with the AZ/as, the WES underrepresents cases of patrilineal 
descent. Evidently the eliminated societies also tend to have a high ged, a 
complex economy, and a complex political system. It is nct clear whether 
this is due to diffusion or not. In any event, diffusion does not appear to 
contribute to the size of the associations among the three major variables. 
They are related for reasons other than diffusion. 

Of more concern is the difference, in Swanson's sample, between results 
involving Murdock's coding of monotheism and Swanson's coding of it. 
Swanson's version shows somewhat higher associations with economic com- 
plexity and political complexity than does Murdock's. Yet the two versions 
of monotheism correlate virtually perfectly (Q = .99) for cases where 
data are recorded. The answer to this puzzle lies in the handling of missing 
data. Swanson excludes more cases as uncodable than does Murdock. When 
these cases are included, the association goes down. Conversely, when they 
are excluded, it goes up. It is somewhat reassuring that large associations 
to economic complexity and to political complexity appear with either ver- 
sion of monotheism. 

This analysis leaves one with the impression that the treatment of miss- 
ing data is a problem that deserves at least as much attention as the prob- 
lem of diffusion in cross-cultural research. l 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, the major findings are the following: 

1. Economic complexity and political complexity are both strongly 
related to monotheism. 

2. Economic complexity and political complexity each have effects on 
monotheism that are independent of the effects of the other, even though 
part of their effects is shared. Of the two, economic complexity has the 
stronger independent effect. 

3. A number of other variables are related to monotheism, but these 
relationships are largely explained by economic complexity and political 
complexity. Economic complexity contributes somewhat more to the ex- 
planations. 

These results contradict the theoretical perspective of Swanson and of 
Durkheim in one important respect. The effects of economic complexity on 
monotheism are not explained through the intervening mechanism of 
political organization. The economic system has effects on monotheism 
that have nothing to do with political organization. More broadly, the 
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effects of the economic system are not explained in terms of any aspects of 
social organization included in this study. 

My overall interpretation is that the nature of the economic system is 
of ultimate importance. Economic complexity has myriad social and ideo- 
logical effects, including effects on social differentiation, on family arrange- 
mes, on population size, on settlement patterns, on political complexity, 
and on religious beliefs. But that is not the whole story. While economic 
arrangements are the ultimate cause, they are not the only cause. A com- 
plex process operates, in which economic complexity gives rise to a number 
of aspects of social organization which in turn produce political complex- 
ity, but in combination with direct effects of the economic system. Political 
complexity in turn produces monotheism, but again in combination with 
direct effects of the economic system. 

One might legitimately ask what is meant by “direct effects" of the eco- 
nomic system. If the aspects of social organization measured in the present 
study do not explain how a complex economy leads to monotheism, then 
what does? Since adequate measures of additional likely intervening vari- 
ables are not currently available, any answer to this question is sheer 
speculation. One plausible possibility, however, is that additional features 
oi the social structure are relevant. For example, it might be that more eco- 
nomically complex societies, because of surplus production, are able to 
support religious functionaries. These in turn may elaborate a mono- 
theistic theology as an aid to social control. In any case, the present inves- 
tigation does not provide empirical answers to this question. 

Durkheim serves us well in many respects, but he does not pay enough 
attention to economics. He concentrates on processes that go on between 
people—on aspects of social organization—and does not look at what lies 
beneath. He disregards the fact that people have first to subsist. Only then 
can they relate to one another and generate forms of social organization 
and ideology in terms of the way they subsist. 

As far as the data have taken us, Marx and Engels have been supported. 
They saw the importance of economic realities lying beneath religious 
beliefs, yet also recognized the complexities of social organization and ideol- 
ogy in the “superstructure.” 

God, I suggest, is a “representative of the forces of history." He is a 
reflection of existing economic and social relationships. His concern is to 
preside, at the ultimate level, over economic and political complexities. 
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Errata 


In “Neglected Characteristics of Collective Behavior" by Jack M. Weller 
and E. L. Quarantelli (November 1973), credit should have been given to 
an author cited elsewhere in the article for two quotations in the second 
sentence of footnote 2 (p. 668). The sentence should read: 
Pfautz (1961, p. 169), elaborating on this term, states that a social collec- 
tive consists “of a ‘core-group’ which is the center and locus of" social 
organization and action, as well as an “amorphous ‘extension’ which is com- 
prised of a congeries of other organized and quasi-organized groups as well 
as of unattached individuals." 
Also, the first sentence of the footnote should read "social collectives" in- 
stead of “social collectivities.” 
The errors, which occurred in retyping of revisions, do not affect any 
substantive aspects of the article. 


In the review of Perceptions of Work: Variations within a Factory 
(May 1974, p. 1592) and in the table of contents and the Contents of 
Volume 79 (May 1974, p. xviii), the name of the first author of the book 
should have been spelled Beynon instead of Baynon. 
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Underhill’s suggestion that monotheism is associated more strongly 
with the sustenance activities of primitive societies than with their 
political organization is found to be incorrect. When the crucial 
political arrangements are held constant, there is no relationship 
between monotheism and a society’s principal methods for obtaining 
food. These political arrangements are related to monotheism when 
the type of sustenance activity is controlled. 


In his paper “Economic and Political Antecedents of Monotheism: A 
Cross-cultural Study” (pp. 841-61), Ralph Underhill works from two 
assumptions: first, that religious beliefs directly reflect the “material” 
aspects of a society’s economy and, second, that monotheism arises from 
an economy that is materially complex. Although Underhill associates 
both assumptions with the thought of Marx and Engels, neither is in any 
specific sense Marxist. His first assumption is a part of many materialist 
theories and can be found in the writings of such non-Marxists as William 
Ogburn and Leslie White. His second assumption, its materialist features 
aside, was common in the 19th century and early in the 20th. Comte, Hegel, 
Spencer, and E. B. Tylor were among those who saw a connection between 
monotheism and increased societal complexity, and most of these writers 
thought that increases in societal complexity rested upon increases in the 
supply of food which, in turn, rested upon technological advance. 

My central concern, however, is not with questions of intellectual 
pedigree. Underhill presents correlations between monotheism and certain 
economic and political indices for 1,168 societies. He concludes that these 
correlations are consistent with his assumptions and inconsistent with 
certain others. Is he correct? 


ECONOMY OR POLITY? 


Underhill’s most specific criticisms are directed against Durkheim and 
myself. We are charged with (1) claiming that experiences of deity are 
occasioned by experiences of the organizational aspects of social life and 
(2) identifying the organizational aspects of social life with political 
arrangements. 

Underhill objects that the first view is insufficiently fundamental. He 
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cites Lenski’s argument that “on balance, technology is causally prior to 
‘social organization,’ which in turn is causally prior to ‘ideology.’ Religion 
would be one example of ideology. . . . Technology affects ideology both 
directly and indirectly through social organization" (p. 844). 

. He objects that the second is not sufficiently inclusive: “It is . . . nef 
clear,” he says, “why people would experience external forces akin to the 
supernatural only with respect to political matters. . . . At fhe very least,” 
he continues, “one might expect economic and technological forces to be 
experienced as external to individual people. Here, too, are complex organi- 
zational relationships or ones involving complex social differentiation" 
(p. 844). 

He then offers a new “prediction regarding cross-cultural variation in 
economic complexity, political complexity, and belief in a high god: eco- 
nomic complexity should be related to belief in a high god in two ways: 
indirectly, through the intervening mechanism of political complexity, and 
directly, for reasons other than political complexity" (p. 844). Underhill 
provides no systematic warrants—-theoretical or empirical—in support of 
his prediction. It may, however, be correct and it may fotce a new evalua- 
tion of Durkheim's work or my own. Before we examine Underhill’s 
methods and findings, we should look briefly at Durkheim's original pro- 
posals and at modifications that-I made in them. 

Durkheim and I have in common the idea that people's experiences of 
deity or spirits arise from their experiences with the legitimized and col- 
lectively purposive aspects of social life. Legitimized, purposive relations 
are æ part of all collective activities regardless of the ends toward which 
those activities are directed or the specialized functions (economic, defen- 
sive, aesthetic, religious, recreational, or whatever) that they serve. Durk- 
heim usually illustrated these aspects of social life through descriptions of 
religious or, more generally, sacred rituals. I have suggested that a different 
and more specific formulation might be fruitful. 

Gods and other spirits, I argued, are conceived as personalities—as 
entities that have particular orientations and interests, that make choices, 
that implement them, and that evaluate outcomes. If experiences with 
organized social life are the model for these conceptions, then one should 
pay special attention to the collective arrangements for making decisions 
and taking actions; that is, to those points in corporate life at which specific 
collective choices by specific collective actors can most readily be observed. 
I suggested that variations in the nature of such collective actors and of 
such collective choices and actions should be associated with variations in 
the kinds of gods and other spirits in which participants believe. For ex- 
ample, I proposed that an experience of ancestral spirits who are active in 
human affairs would be associated with the presence in a society of cor- 
porate kin-based groups larger than the nuclear family. Other considerations 
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about collective acts and actors led to hypotheses concerning the correlates 
of beliefs in monotheism, reincarnation, a pantheon of great gods, exuvial 
magic, the prevalence of witchcraft, and the existence of supernatural beings 
who are interested in human morality. Each of these hypotheses was sup- 
Purted by data from a sample of primitive and ancient peoples (Swanson 
198). 

In explicating this orientation and making it operational, I focused on 
what I called “sovereign” groups. Groups are sovereign, I proposed, to 
the extent that they have some continuing organizational apparatus for 
making choices and taking actions and to the extent that they have original 
jurisdiction in some specific sphere of action. I argued that groups will be 
readily experienced as distinctive corporate actors—distinctive corporate 
personalities—to the extent that they are sovereign, and I suggested that 
sovereign groups are the models for the specific and distinctive personalities 
formulated in conceptions of specific gods and spirits. Thus I predicted 
that people would have experiences of active ancestral spirits when they 
participated in kin-based groups larger than the nuclear family, providing 
those groups were also sovereign. In the same vein, I predicted that people 
would not have experiences of active ancestral spirits in societies that 
lacked sovereign kin-based groups even if those societies had important 
kin-based social categories: noncorporate moieties, for example, or clans 
that were not also decision-making groups.t These and several related 
predictions were confirmed. 

In coding ethnographic reports, I tried to identify all of the types of 
sovereign groups that were present in a society. If these had ecomomic 
activities as their sole or primary focus, that was unobjectionable. In 
practice, however, groups organized primarily or exclusively around eco- 
nomic activities are not the ones most frequently encountered in primitive 


i Durkheim refers to collective activities other than those of sovereign groups as 
sources of an experience of deity. His treatment of the “great god" found in some 
Australian tribes provides an example (Durkheim 1912, pp. 294, 426). Durkheim suz- 
gests that such a god "is the synthesis of all the totems of the tribe's component 
clans and consequently the personification of tribal unity." He also suggests that this 
god comes to have an “international character" because “representatives from . . . 
neighboring tribes are specially summoned to these celebrations, which thus become 
sorts of international fairs, at once religious and laical. Beliefs elaborated in social 
environments thus constituted could not remain the exclusive patrimony of any 
special nationality. . . ." In practice, however, it is difficult to find any relation 
between the number and form oí such ceremonial gatherings and the types of deity 
experienced in a society, in contrast to the fact that one does find relations between 
patterns of sovereignty and religious belief. To continue with the example at hand, 
"international" gatherings of the sort Durkheim describes are quite common in the 
simpler societies, especially in the ones that are organizationally the very simplest. Such 
gatherings are commonly ceremonial only and are not organized as assemblies of 
sovereign groups that are structured to take joint actions. It is not clear whether 
Durkheim means by “great god" what others call a “high god" or means, instead, 
some other sort of major god or culture hero. 
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societies. Instead, the sovereign groups in these societies are most com- 
monly organized and distinguished according to principles of kinship, age, 
sex, spiritual precedence, territorial administration, or defense. Some of 
these groups, but far from all, are political in the differentiated sense that 
we associate with processes of government in complex societies. ¢ 

To summarize, neither Durkheim nor I proposed that the experieffces 
conceived by people as supernatural are founded upon the specifically 
political aspects of organized social activities. We suggested, instead, that 
these experiences arise from encounters with the purposive, action-taking 
aspects of collective life. Some of Underhill’s concerns are therefore un- 
necessary. 

In his own work, Underhill employs two independent variables, naming 
them “economic complexity” and “political complexity.” Given the high 
value he places on technology, one might expect Underhill to identify eco- 
nomic complexity with technological advance and to employ a measure in 
which the plow is ranked above the digging stick and the iron-tipped 
hunting spear above the thrown stone. Instead, he ranks societies according 
to the kind of relations that people have with the terrain, with the tools 
they use, and with one another in the course of obtaining focd. Thus he 
classifies societies according to the relative prominence in their economies 
of such activities as hunting, fishing, gathering, animal husbandry, casual 
agriculture, intensive agriculture, the raising of large domestic animals, 
and so on. (There are technical flaws in his use of Murdock’s [1967] 
coded materials for this purpose—for example, in his not removing the 
redupdancies from his scale and in his failure to make routine tests for 
the adequacy of its scalar properties—but I imagine that well-wrought 
ratings would have a high correlation with the scale he has produced.) 

Underhill operationalizes political complexity by adopting Murdock’s 
(1967, col. 32) code for the number of jurisdictional levels found in a 
society. He believes that the number of these levels is equivalent to my own 
tabulation, by society, of the number of sovereign groups as arranged in 
hierarchic order. (The latter is the variable that I employed to explain 
the variance in monotheism among primitive societies.) 

We shall later find strong reasons for believing Underhill to be wrong 
in seeing his index and mine as equivalent. For the moment, we may note 
that they differ in two formal respects. I tabulated whatever hierarchically 
arranged sovereign groups I could find, whether they appeared within the 
local community or beyond it. Underhill counts only those levels of juris- 
diction that Murdock indicates as wider than the local community.” Under- 
hill sees levels of jurisdiction as essentially the same as levels of sovereignty. 


2 Contrary to Underhill, both Murdock (1967, col. 32) and I have often found more 


than two levels of jurisdiction or sovereignty up through the local community, and 
T report only one level of sovereignty for three socicties. 
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Murdock (1962, p. 269) notes an essential difference. After saying that 
his code of jurisdictional levels is “derived from" my own "on the number 
and topology of ‘sovereign organizations, " he states, “We differ from 
[Swanson] . . . in insisting that such organizations fall into a single 
"Nierarchical order; we would, for example, count a lineage and its localized 
equivalent or clan as only a single jurisdictional level, not as two organiza- 
tions... .” As 4 result, the ratings of societies by Murdock’s index, although 
highly correlated with the ratings produced by mine, will often produce 
different absolute numbers. We shall find that absolute numbers are of 
central importance for the hypothesis that I originally advanced concerning 
the social origins of monotheism. 

Underhill relates economic complexity and political complexity to mono- 
theism, relying upon Murdock’s code (1967, col. 34) for monotheism. 
Murdock writes of monotheistic deities as “high gods” and says, “A high 
god is defined . . . as a spiritual being who is believed to have created all 
reality and/or to be its ultimate governor, even though his sole act was to 
create other spirits who, in turn, created or control the natural world . . ." 
(1967, p. 52). This is the definition of monotheism employed in my own 
research. 

Underhill predicts a positive, monotonic relationship between a societv’s 
complexity and the likelihood of its having a high god. He assumes that 
his prediction differs from mine only in his preference for economic level as 
a measure of complexity as against my preference for political indicators. 
This is not so. My hypothesis turned instead on a discontinuity between 
societies having two or fewer levels of sovereignty and societies having 
three or more levels: I wrote that “a conception of a high god will require 
the presence of at least three types of [sovereign] groups arranged in 
kierarchy" (Swanson 1960, p. 63). I made the following argument as a 
part of the support for this hypothesis: 


Monotheisms . . . assume that all the events which men know have a 
common source. They assume that this source is a . . . supernatural being. 
Through the action of this being, diverse events are unified. . . . 

If we search for the conditions which correspond to the idea of a high 
god, and if we assume that these conditions will involve the actions of 
sovereign groups, then we seek situations in which such groups bring 
unity to the world's diversity. Sovereign groups do this to at least a part 
of the world when they review, judge, or modify the actions of subordi- 
nate groups or individuals. All peoples have some sovereign group that 
influences the individuals who are its members. Monotheism, however, 
does not appear everywhere. Therefore we shall focus our attention on 
those cases in which sovereign organizations have other groups subordi- 
nate to them. ,.. A... [god] who brings order among others subordi- 
nate to him must have available a minimum of two such others if he is 
to perform his activity. He must have at least two such subordinates at 
hand in órder to create a relationship between them [and they must be 
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importantly independent of one another and of him]. This should mean 
that a conception of a high god will require the presence of at least three 
types of [sovereign] groups arranged in hierarchy. [Pp. 61-63] 


The data I presented were consistent with this proposal. Societies having 
two or fewer sovereign groups arranged in hierarchy rarely had a high eof 
(11% had one), whereas 78% of the societies having three sovereign groflps 
arranged in hierarchy had a high god, as did 91% of the societies having a 
hierarchy of four or more sovereign groups (p. 65). 

To compare the usefulness of Underhill’s hypothesis with my own, we 
need to compare societies having two or fewer sovereign groups arranged 
in hierarchy with those having three or more. Underhill does not make that 
comparison. I provide it in tables 1 and 2. 

In these tables, the ratings on monotheism are again from Murdock 
(1967, col. 34). The rating of economic complexity is based on a calcula- 


TABLE 1 


SOVEREIGN Groups, Economic COMPLEXITY, AND MONOTHEISM 
. 





























MONOTHEISM 
A Sample 1 Sample 2 
SOVEREIGN GROUPS AND oaea ii Pee a ee —— 
Economic COMPLEXITY SCORE Absent Present Absent Present 
3 or more: 
4 OF THOTE: erisa cerni aas 2 11 5 13 
SOP ICSS cece edie wah Ree E 5 5 7 10 
2 or fewer: 
FOP MOTE: s.lsc-e 94e vow wee 5 1 6 3 
BOR Tess Lor v les awe ee melee 11 2 10 5 
N Sos nre Ie PEN RUE 23 19 28 31 
TABLE 2 
SOVEREIGN Groups, LEVELS oF JURISDICTION, AND MONOTHEISM 
MoNoTHEISM 
Sample 1 Sample 2 
SovEREIGN GROUPS AND ECCE AS REPE Rar PEU xut A 
LEVELS or JURISDICTION Absent Present Absent Present 
3 or more: 
lor more ............. eie d epe 3 12 11 19 
Uode rA AAA EAR RARO E ER CS 4 4 1 4 
2 or fewer: 
lormore oreet sees 4 0 2 1 
EE sio a p CACHER EOD REO C RACE 12 3 14 7 
Nios ee ee eu abe Oe vista aae 23 19 28 31 
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tion using Murdock’s codes and Underhill’s instructions. The number of 
extralocal jurisdictional levels in table 2 is taken from Murdock (1967, 
col. 32), 
In each table, data are given for two samples, each selected in a way 
Y lessens the likelihood of cultural diffusion among their component 
sOeieties. The first, identified in the tables as sample 1, is my original 
worldwide safhple of 50 primitive and ancient societies (Swanson 1960), 
a sample for which number of sovereign groups was already coded. The 
second, identified as sample 2, is a worldwide sample of pastoral and 
horticultural peoples that I employed in studies of the relations between 
rules of descent and political structure (Swanson 1968, 1969). Ethnographic 
summaries published as appendices to the reports of the latter studies pro- 
vide us with many of the raw data needed to code the number of sovereign 
groups in each society in the sample. I used these data for that purpose, 
employing my original coding instructions. Although the data for this 
second sample are not as exact and comprehensive as those I would have 
assembled had I intended to put them to the present use, I have the impres- 
sion that they enable us to rate these societies with sufficient accuracy to 
be roughly correct. Since I knew nothing of the religious beliefs in the vast 
majority of the societies in this second sample, my ratings of levels of 
sovereignty are unaffected by a knowledge of the presence or absence of 
a high god. 

Given the small number of cases, and in order to follow Underhill’s own 
practice, data on his independent variables are dichotomized at a point as 
close as possible to their medians. Underhill does not give us the mgdians 
ior his own sample, but one can infer from his tables that his cutting points 
and mine are identical, or nearly so. 

Turning to table 1, we find a positive relationship in each sample between 
monotheism and the ratings of both economic complexity and number 
of sovereign groups. In both samples, however, the product-moment cor- 
relation with sovereign groups is the larger (sample 1: .54 [P < .001] vs. 
33 [P < .03]; sample 2: .32 [P < .01] vs. .12 [P < .36]). In sample 1, 
the partial correlation between monotheism and number of sovereign groups 
with economic complexity controlled is .50 (P < .001); in sample 2, it is 
.31 (P < .02).3 In both samples, the partial correlation between mono- 
theism and economic complexity, controlling for number of sovereign 
groups, is small and statistically insignificant: .24 (P < .13) for sample 1 
and .09 (P < .50) for sample 2. 

In table 2, the zero-order correlations between monotheism and number 


3 The correlation between number of sovereign groups and economic complexity is 
25 (P < 11) in sample 1 and .14 (P < .29) in sample 2. The correlation between 
sovereign groups and jurisdictional levels is .44 (P < .004) in sample 1 and .72 (P < 
001) in sample 2. 
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of levels of jurisdiction are lower than those between monotheism and 
number of sovereign groups (the correlation with levels of jurisdiction is 

3 [P < .03] in sample 1; .19 [P < .15] in sample 2). The partial cor- 
relation between monotheism and number of sovereign groups, holding 
jurisdictional levels constant, is .47 (P < .002) in sample 1 and PA 
(P < .04) in sample 2. With number of sovereign groups held constafft 
the partial correlation between monotheism and levels of furisdiction is 
small and does not reach conventional levels of statistical significance: 
.12 (P < .46) in sample 1 and — .06 (P < .65) in sample 2. 

As I see it, Underhill begins with an incorrect account of Durkheim’s 
views and of my own. This inaccuracy extends to his notion of the hypo- 
thesis I had tried to test and affects his choice of an operational definition 
that would be equivalent to the independent variable that I had employed. 
He then proposes that economic complexity can account for the relations 
I obtained. Put to a direct comparison in two samples, his predictions fail. 
Neither economic complexity nor number of jurisdictional levels accounts 
for a significant amount of the variance in monotheism among societies 
when the number of sovereign groups in hierarchy is controlled. In contrast, 
variation in the number of sovereign groups in hierarchy explains a signifi- 
cant amount of the variance in monotheism when either economic com- 
plexity or number of jurisdictional levels is controlled. 
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A develépmental approach to role acquisition, containing both social 
and psychological dimensions, is presented in this paper. It entails 
four stages in the acquisition of a role: anticipatory, formal, informal, 
and personal. Each stage is discussed in terms of the variety of 
sources, content, and forms of expectations present, as well as the 
degree of consensus on the expectations and individuals’ reactions to 
them. It is suggested that the acquisition of roles involves passage 
through all four stages. Implications of the formulation for sociologi- 
cal and psychological research regarding role acquisition are offered. 


Several conceptions of how individuals acquire social roles may be found 
in the literature of the social and psychoiogical disciplines. The traditional 
approach to role acquisition views it as synonymous with the acquisition 
of a new position in a social system. Role acquisition is thus considered a 
one-step event whereby individuals assume new social positions and con- 
form immediately to the expectations consequently directed at them (see 
Linton 1936; Sherif 1936). 

In more recent works, role acquisition is viewed frequently as a devel- 
opmental process. Often this process is only implied, usually by asserting 
that psychological phenomena become important at some time during the 
acquisition of a new role (see Becker et al. 1961; Dornbusch 1955; 
Goffman 1961; Olesen and Whittaker 1968; Zurcher 1967). Some works, 
however, contain discussions of explicitly defined stages of role acquisition. 
'These works give great importance to the psychological aspects of the 
process and tend to emphasize the interaction between individuals and 
roles (see Bourne 1967; Cogswell 1967; Gordon 1972; Hall 1948; Sher- 
lock and Morris 1967; Simpson 1967). 

Some problems are evident in all of these perspectives, however. Each 
seems to underestimate the degree of interaction between person and role 
during the process of acquisition. The emphasis is placed clearly on the 
ways in which social situations impose rights and duties on individuals 


1 Several of the ideas presented in this paper originated while the senior author was a 
research sociologist at the 1970 Summer Research Institute of the American College 
Testing Program. Gratitude is extended to Robert E. Herriott, director of that institute, 
as well as to the American College Testing Program. Other ideas were developed under 
grant OEG-3-71-0114 from the U.S. Office of Education to the senior author during 
1971-72; this support is gratefuly acknowledged. Appreciation is extended also to 
Neal Gross, Charles Wright, Bruce Cooper, and several anonymous reviewers for 
insightful comments on earlier drafts of the paper. 
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and the ways individuals conform passively to that imposition. The first 
view, for example, regards individuals as mere recipients of expectations 
and role acquisition as merely a performance in accord with these expecta- 
tions. That people do not always conform to roles but in fact modify them - 
is not taken into account. To a lesser degree, the same problem is evide 
in the implicit developmental analyses, with their perfunctory acknowledg- 
ment of interaction between individuals and social situations. Each of the 
works cited asserts that interaction occurs during role acquisition and may 
change over time, but then tends to ignore it. The imposition of external 
requirements is emphasized, with the implicit changes being those made in 
conforming to a role. The more explicit developmental analyses take 
cognizance of interaction and incorporate it clearly into the acquisition 
process, but here again the emphasis is on persons modifying themselves 
to fit their roles, not on how they may modify roles to fit themselves, The 
explicit stages of role acquisition are those individuals go through in con- 
forming to and psychologically accepting new roles. 

There are two partial consequences of these views of role acquisition. 
First, its complexity is deemphasized. Neither the various types of expecta- 
tions which may be directed at people in new positions nor their content 
and requirements and the degree of consensus on them is taken into 
account. Second, these conceptualizations afford little possibility of explain- 
ing variations in the acquisition and performance of the same type of role 
by different individuals. 

Certain problems are also apparent in the research and writings on role 
acquieition found in the literature of psychology. First, the study of the 
acquisition of roles other than age and sex ones enacted through the course 
of the social life cycle is virtually neglected. Second, many of the major 
theoretical and conceptual schemes of psychology do not account directly 
for a great deal of what occurs during a role-acquisition process. Person- 
ality theories of development, by way of example, emphasize psycho- 
analytic theory, restricting the possible analysis of role acquisition to the 
end results of identification, imitation, motivational learning, and asso- 
ciated processes. Traditional social learning theory also appears inadequate 
for explaining what is involved in role acquisition, as it neglects complex 
interactional learning, a seemingly important feature of acquiring roles 
(Sarbin and Allen 1968, pp. 544—45). 

The model of role acquisition presented here develops out of these pre- 
vious writings and research and represents an endeavor to overcome some 
of their shortcomings. In order to enhance the model's applicability, a gen- 
eral formulation is developed, capable of being applied (with perhaps vary- 
ing degrees of accuracy) to virtually any role which may be acquired rather 
than restricted to a particular type of role. Even though it is general, the 
formulation allows for the examination of variations in the acquisition of 
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different types of roles and of the same type of role by different persons. 
The temporal dimension consists of four stages—anticipatory, formal, 
informal, and personal—whereby individuals move from passively accept- 
ing roles to actively engaging in and shaping them. The crucial variables 

baa which each stage is formed consist of the source, content, and form 
of expectations encountered at different points in time, the degree of 
consensus on “the content of the expectations, and individuals’ reactions 
to them. 


SPECIFYING SOME CONCEPTS 


As a prelude to the actual formulation of the stages of role acquisition, 
it is necessary to set forth and clarify some concepts. For our purposes, 
we define a role as a set of expectations impinging on an incumbent of a 
social position (see Gross, Mason, and McEachern 1958, p. 60). There 
are several possible sources of these expectations. First, they may be 
generalized; that is, they may come from "society at large," for example, 
the various components of the mass media, the legal system or other codi- 
tied sources, and people in general. Next, they may, in Merton's terms, 
come from members of the role set; in other words, *that complement of 
role-relationships in which persons are involved by virtue of occupying a 
particular social status" (19576, p. 110). Within the role set, two sources 
may be distinguished: people enacting the same role as the incumbent 
(similar-role others) and people enacting reciprocal roles (reciprocal-role 
others). Finally, the incumbent may be a source of expectations for his 
own role enactment. 

The content of expectations may be behavioral, attitudinal, or cognitive; 
that is, they may refer to the ways in which an incumbent of a social 
position should behave, to the particular attitudes and values appropriate 
to him, or to the knowledge and skills he should have? The form the 
expectations take may be either overt or covert. In other words, they may 
be presented in an explicit, formal manner, or they may be implicit in the 
social structure as part of its informal properties. Hence role acquisition 
involves in part an increasing awareness of implicit as well as explicit 
expectations encompassing attitudes and values, and knowledge and skills 
in addition to behavior. These expectations coming from the four sources 


2 Israel (1966) distinguishes between the technical-instrumental aspects of a role, 
comprising the knowledge and skills necessary to carry out the tasks, and the expressive- 
ideological aspects, comprising the attitudes, values, and ideals related to carrying cut 
the technical-instrumental tasks; and Silber et al. (1961) demonstrate that coping with 
the anticipation of college involves both behavioral and attitudinal changes and adjust- 
ment. These references parallel our behavioral-attitudinal-cognitive dimension. 
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we have identified may also be described in terms of the degree of con- 
sensus concerning them. Two types of consensus may be distinguished: 
first, consensus or dissensus within a source; second, consensus or dissensus 
between any two sources. Also, consensus or dissensus may be actual or only 
supposed by the person in question. 

Now that selected features of the expectations comprised in a role hdve 
been described, the three possible reactions to them can be delineated. The 
first is social adjustment, the adequate meeting of role expectations and 
performance in accordance with them. The second is psychological adjust- 
ment, the achievement of congruity between individual psychological needs 
and desires and the role. Neither social nor psychological adjustment is a 
matter of strict conformity to role expectations, though a high degree of 
conformity may be present, and often is, Individuals may, however, modify 
their roles to fit themselves and/or develop their own private meanings 
for role enactment. These processes, too, constitute adjustment. A third 
and final reaction, adaptation, occurs if the role is internalized and assimi- 
lated so that in a sense person and role become inseparable. Social and 
psychological adjustment may lead to adaptation but dó not necessarily 
do so: they provide only the conditions whereby it is possible. 


FOUR STAGES OF ROLE ACQUISITION 


In our formulation, the acquisition of a role entails progression through 
four gtages—anticipatory, formal, informal, and personal. Each stage is 
characterized by the type of expectations which predominate and to which 
individuals consequently give most attention. Each stage involves inter- 
action between individuals and external expectations, including individuals' 
attempts to influence the expectations of others as well as others! attempts 
to influence individuals. (The nature of the interaction changes during role 
acquisition, as we have indicated: individuals are more passive in early 
stages, more active in later ones.) A role is not fully acquired until an 
individual has anticipated it, learned anticipatory, formal, and informal 
expectations comprised in it, formulated his own expectations, reacted to 
and reconciled these various expectations, and accepted the final outcome.? 


3 It could be argued (albeit in general terms only) that the extent to which any role is 
enacted appropriately and convincingly is dependent on a balance and regulation of 
expectations coming from various others and the self. If this is so, more effective per- 
formance of a particular role would seem to come from meeting all expectations ade- 
quately, rather than some more than adequately and others less than adequately. 
(Effectiveness is, of course, a social evaluation rather than an absolute standard and 
is defined in terms of others’ evaluations.) The development of one's ability to achieve 
balance and regulation can be seen as an outcome of the role-acquisition process. 
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Anticipatory Stage 


The first stage of role acquisition is the period prior to incumbency in a 
social position during which individuals generally encounter a variety of 
relevant expectations. Merton (19572) describes this period as one of 

ticipatory socialization in which those aspiring to membership in groups 
begin to adopt group values, thus becoming prepared for future transitions 
into groups. Along the same line, Goffman (1959, p. 72) states, “And when 
we come to be able to properly manage a real routine we are able to do 
this in part because of 'anticipatory socialization, having already been 
schooled in the reality that is just coming to be real for us." Similarly, 
Israel (1966, p. 207) postulates, “Before his formal training starts, an 
individual has knowledge about his new role, this knowledge being acquired ' 
zhrough direct and indirect learning." 

Perhaps the most important single source of role conceptions at this 
phase is what we have referred to collectively as generalized sources, an 
important example being the mass media.* Other sources of role concep- 
tions (or expectations) are, of course, also present. Specific roles may be 
learned about from role incumbents themselves, as in the case of a child's 
contact with adults or a future physician’s contact with the family doctor, 
or from future reciprocal-role others, as in the case of a future physician 
learning about physicians from patients. Obviously, from these contacts 
one formulates his own conceptions of what the role will be like. Never- 
theless, the first view of a role typically comes primarily from generalized 
sources. 

Seemingly because of the predominance of these sources of role informa- 
tion, individuals are presented usually with a very generalized and stereo- 
typed conception of roles during this period.? It is generalized in the sense 
that only certain features of the role are presented and many others 


ignored. Consequently role conceptions formed in this phase are often 
incomplete.8 The conception presented is stereotyped in that idealized ex- 


* Ample support for this view seems to exist, For example, Gershon (1966, p. 49) asserts 
that the mass media constitute a social structure “. . . through which symbolic 
anticipatory socialization can occur.” And Sarbin and Allen (1968, p. 546) argue: 
“Through the mass media of television, movies, newspapers, and books, as well as 
through contact with other persons, the individual acquires information about a great 
many roles which in the future he may be required to learn more thoroughly and to 
enact himself.” 


5 This appears to be a common conclusion of the few studies undertaken to investigate 
the communication of roles by the mass media. De Fleur concludes his examination 
of the portrayal of occupational roles on television thus: “Television content that 
deals with occupational roles can be characterized as selective, unreal, stereotyped, 
and misleading. . . . Television tends to make use of stereotyped beliefs and concep- 
tions, and to focus upon atypical, dramatic, or deviant aspects of others” (1964, p. 74). 


8 They also tend to be ambiguous. For example, Feldman and Newcomb (1969, p. 71) 
report that much of the literature on preconceptions of college shows that “young 
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pectations tend to be emphasized. Future role enactors are exposed to 
behavioral, attitudinal, and cognitive features of roles at this time, either 
overtly or covertly. However, the specific features evident during this stage 
tend to be those the enactment of the role should involve, rather than 
those it actually involves, Perhaps because of this a fairly high degree ff 
consensus is usually perceived during the anticipatory stage. Also, ifidi- 
viduals tend to fantasize somewhat about future roles, vfewing them as 
more consensual than they are. We assert, then, that there is relatively 
little dissensus on the ideal level for most roles, particularly with respect 
to what is perceived by the future incumbent. 

Social and psychological adjustment to a role begins during this first 
period. Individuals develop images of what they feel will be expected of 
them and start to prepare themselves psychologically for what they expect 
the roles will be like. This anticipation is usually colored by what indi- 
viduals want and need; therefore there tends to be a relative degree of 
congruity between individuals and their conceptions of future roles at this 
point. However, because it is influenced in this way, because it is idealized, 
and because individuals fantasize about future roles, anticipation may not 
be congruent with what will actually be experienced. 

Although the anticipatory stage of socialization is generally considered 
functional for subsequent adjustment to acquired roles, research indicates 
that adjustment is in fact dependent on the degree of accuracy of what 
is conveyed and perceived. For example, studies by Thompson (1958), 
Johnson and Hutchins (1966), Wright (1967), and Olesen and Whittaker 
(1968) reflect on the relationship between the anticipatory period and sub- 
sequent adjustment. They indicate that anticipation helps only to the 
extent it is accurate, and that if it is not accurate it may actually impede 
adjustment, for performing the acquired role will necessitate unlearning 
as well as further learning.” Thus the degree of congruity between what 
individuals learn to anticipate and what they subsequently experience will 
likely determine how quick and smooth the process of adjustment will be. 
Given our earlier comments about the conceptions of roles conveyed during 


men and women about to enter college seem to have only a hazy picture about life 
that lies ahead of them for the next four years.” In the entire process of professional 
socialization, viewed as an extended period of anticipatory socialization, there exists 
a similar uncertainty about future roles. Sibley (1963, pp. 104-5) finds that first-year 
graduate students in sociology do not have a clear conception of the roles for which 
they are being prepared; and Lortie (1959, p. 366) concludes that law students leave 
*... law school with only a hazy and incomplete conception of what lawyer's work 
consists of." 


7 Charles Wright (1972, personal communication) suggests that the maintenance of a 
reference group supporting the misconception decreases the facility with which one 
may adjust to a new situation. 
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anticipatory socialization, this stage would seem as likely to be dysfunc- 
tional as functional.® 


rmal Stage 


In the second hase of role acquisition the individual, now in a social 
position, experiences the role as an incumbent and shifts from viewing it 
from an outside perspective to viewing it from inside. In contrast to the 
anticipatory stage, when expectations arising from society at large pre- 
dominate, expectations now arise characteristically from members of the 
role set (both others enacting the same role and others enacting strictly 
reciprocal roles) and from the incumbent himself, whose expectations for 
his performance are formed at least partially in response to those of others. 
For social roles embedded in organizational structures, the expectations 
encountered during the formal phase pertain frequently to the organiza- 
tionally defined rights and duties inherent in the position and usually 
codified by the social system in which it is located (see Sarbin and Allen 
1968, p. 499).? We refer to these as formalized expectations because they 
are often stated in formal, written terms; for example, in job descriptions 
and handbooks for new employees. Even when the role is not located in an 
explicit organizational structure these expectations tend to be codified, as 
by law for citizens and parents, or as by professional associations for 
physicians and lawyers. Their form of conveyance thus tends to be overt; 
in other words, they tend to be listed, written, and stated directly and 
explicitly. e 
Also characteristic of the role expectations encountered now is that they 
are directed typically toward everyone occupying a particular social posi- 
tion. They are often a set of “must” behaviors, generally related to the 
goals of the system in which the particular position is located.!? (Because 
of this, they cannot be left to chance; hence their explicit presentation.) 
Here we have the Hippocratic oath governing physician-patient relation- 


8 Support is found in a statement by Schramm, Lyle, and Parker: "There is no doubt 
that television's picture of the world includes an abnormally high proportion of sexy 


women, violent acts, and extra-legal solutions to legal problems . . . inadequate fathers, 
of get-rich-quick careers, and of crooked police and judges. . . . If this is the case... 
then obviously this is not a positive contribution to socializing . . . [the child] . . . , 


and may require some very hard adjustments later" (1961, p. 155). 


9 Levinson (1959, p. 177) speaks of these as the external forces derived from the 
"organizational matrix," composed of pressure from authority, impending sanctions, and 
situational demands. 


10 As Berlo (1960, p. 141) describes them: “The set of ‘must’ behaviors goes with the 
role. It is independent of the person occupying that role. . . . These behaviors are 
independent of people; they are fixed by the system." 
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ships, the legal obligations of one spouse to another or of a parent to a 
child, and the employee’s duties for an organization. These expectations 
may also be thought of as idealized, in much the same way as those en- 
countered during the anticipatory stage. 

Though formalized expectations tend to refer to the expected behavift 
and knowledge and skills of role enactors rather than to their attitifes 
or orientations toward a role and its enactment, attitudindl elements may 
be present. These may take the form of allegiance to certain others (e.g., 
“the customer is always right"), specific emotions to be displayed (e.g., 
"salesperson must exude warmth, not sarcasm"), and sometimes certain 
likes and dislikes (e.g., *Conservative party members must dislike Com- 
munists"). Nevertheless, formalized expectations are set apart from those 
of the following stage by their emphasis on expected behavior and abilities, 
not attitudes. 

A final characteristic of the expectations presented during the formal 
stage is their fairly high degree of consensus, particularly within each of 
the four sources we have identified. For example, we would expect that 
at this stage most people in reciprocal roles would agree in general on 
what an incumbent's role enactment should be. We would also expect a 
certain amount of consensus between sources. Typically, there seems to 
be little disparity at this rather abstract level among the expectations of 
society in general, others with reciprocal roles, others with similar roles, 
and even the individual himself. Such consensus would seem to exist because 
of the idealized nature of formalized expectations, which are not necessarily 
experienced in the everyday enactment of a role. Few would argue against 
the Hippocratic oath or the legal obligations of parents to children. 

'The reaction to what is encountered during this phase tends to be one 
of conformity. As Goffman (1961, p. 130) notes, *. . . it appears that 
conformity to the prescriptive aspects of role often occurs most thoroughly 
at the neophyte level, when the individual must prove his competence, 
sincerity, and awareness of his place." In addition to Goffman's reasons 
why conformity tends to be greatest at this point, we would assert that it 
occurs because of the relatively high degree of consensus and because indi- 
viduals are only beginning psychologically to feel out the situation and 
what it may hold in store for them. In terms of the adjustment-adaptation 
feature of our scheme, people may be seen as postponing their own modes 
of meeting role expectations until they have become more familiar with 
them. They tend to adjust socially by meeting the requirements rather 
than modifying them, partly because formal requirements are open to little 
modification and partly because they are merely getting a feel for the role 
at this time. Psychologically, adjustment occurs through postponement of 
reactions to roles and situations, often by playing at roles rather than 
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truly enacting them (see Turner 1956). It is only later that one’s personal 
reactions to the role become established and real adjustment and adapta- 
tion occur. 


* 
Imbrmal Stage 

* 
In addition to the anticipatory and formalized role expectations of the 
two stages discussed above, the process of role acquisition involves en- 
counters with unofficial or informal expectations and ways of doing things. 
These can occur in formal contexts because of the frequent need to modify 
or circumvent formal requirements as well as to deal with problems or 
areas of concern not covered directly by them. On occasion informal ex- 
pectations are in direct contradiction to formal ones.M It is through in- 
formal systems that a new secretary knows how long a coífee break she 
may take, a college professor knows what unofficial restrictions there may 
be on what he wears to class, and any new employee learns when company 
rules may be bent. It is also through these that one learns which co-workers 
may be treated in certain ways, which attitudes and emotions are to be 
displayed on which occasions, and, even, which are the "proper" values 
te hold. Learning these types of expectations constitutes the third in our 
series of four stages in role acquisition. 

These informal features of the new role are not usually conveyed by 
the system itself, They are not included in such formalized statements as 
job descriptions or handbooks for new employees; rather they arise and 
are transmitted through interaction of individuals. Peer groups, Work 
groups, cliques, car pools, and people encountered in daily activities are 
important sources of informal expectations. As with formalized expectz- 
tions, both people enacting similar roles and those enacting reciprocal roles 
are primary sources, but at this stage role colleagues probably become 
more important in this regard than people with strictly reciprocal roles. 
Also, during this phase the personal expectations generally held in abeyance 
earlier become important. Upon encountering the informal nature of roles, 
individuals begin to place greater weight on their own role expectations. 

In this stage there tends to be less consensus among the various expecta- 
tions encountered than in the prior stage. Various groups and individuals 
tend to present differing informal expectations, which may be in opposition 
to formally expressed ones as well as to those a role incumbent is beginning 
to develop and those he learned during the anticipatory phase. Dissensus 
occurs both within and between the various sources of expectations. 


11 As De Fleur, D'Antonio, and De Fleur (1971, p. 75) assert, “In general the devel- 
opment of an informal structure in an association . . . results in the reinterpretation of 
roles that are theoretically fixed... ." 
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In many instances informal expectations do not refer to the “musts” of 
role performance, as do formalized ones, but to the “mays,” for they are 
not fixed in any explicit and rigid sense (Berlo 1960, p. 141). They provide 
for flexibility within roles, for spontaneity allowable without losing sight 
of a role’s function for the system in which it is located. Often, howevpr, 
informal expectations can be quite imperative, and the sanctions attached 
to them can be more severe than those attached to formal e&pectations. 

Like anticipatory and formal expectations, informal ones may be either 
explicit or implicit and may refer to behavior, attitudes, knowledge, and 
skills; but they tend to be implicit and to refer to the attitudinal and 
cognitive features of role performance. Although groups and individuals 
often present explicitly informal norms and ways of doing things, it is 
really through everyday interaction that a neophyte learns the obscure 
nuances and subtleties of the enactment of a new role. Likewise, some of 
the attitudinal components of role enactment may be explicitly stated, but 
most are not, and even an explicit statement is likely to be of only a 
general nature. 

The informal features of new roles often provide means of dealing with 
some of the psychological drains role performance may make on a person. 
Goffman’s (1959) analysis of the “backstage” area of role behavior of 
waiters provides an illustration. He describes how waiters are allowed by 
the group to talk about their employer and their customers when not in 
their presence. They may assume attitudes of disdain or behave in a man- 
ner not suitable in “performing” or even on the "frontstage." This norm 
is ngt, however, formally stated, but learned only after a period of inter- 
action with co-workers. 

As Parsons has observed, roles allow for a certain range of variability, 
and it is this which enables actors with different personalities to enact the 
same role (see Parsons 1951, pp. 234-35; Parsons and Shils 1951, p. 24). 
Such leeway also provides a means of achieving adjustments to roles, and 
the informal stage of role acquisition is the period during which the final 
phases of adjustment begin (though in our view they are not fully ac- 
complished until the succeeding stage). Because many informal expecta- 
tions refer to “mays” rather than “musts” and because of the high degree 
of dissensus concerning them, an individual now has an opportunity to 
start shaping a role to fit himself, his past experiences and future objectives, 
and to work out an individual style of role performance. Final social adjust- 
ment thus commences, and one begins to finalize his own techniques of 
handling the social requirements of the role. Psychological adjustment as 
well begins in earnest at this point. Through the freedom allowed, one 
can start to formulate his own meanings for a role and its performance. 
In fact, as will become clearer in the discussion of the following stage, 
effective role performance typically requires this. 
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For many years role theory has been characterized by attempts to explain 
variation and style within roles without the insights of personality theory. 
"Rhe results have not been adequate. In recent years it has been realized 
thé any strong analysis of role performance has to include a psychological 
dimension. The individual cannot be ignored, for his personality, past ex- 
periences, unique abilities and skills, and culturally defined values and 
be-iefs all affect how he enacts his roles. Sanford notes the importance of 
some personal qualities in discussing the role performance of teachers: 
"Intervening between the structurally given role demands and the role- 
performance is the teacher’s conceptions of the demands. . . . Other deter- 
minants of the teacher’s role performance are the abilities, personality 
traits, physical and social characteristics that he brings to his task” (1962, 
p. 52)? Neglecting the individual in the role-acquisition process seems 
even more serious, since, as we view it, it is in part a process whereby 
individuals and social roles, personalities and social structures become fused. 

Our view is that as anticipatory, formal, and informal expectations are 
encountered, personal role expectations develop and are transmitted to 
others with whom one is in contact. Role acquisition thus comes to involve 
individuals imposing their own expectations and conceptions on roles and 
modifying role expectations according to their own unique personalities.“ 
Because this cannot fully occur until the various types of expectations have 
been experienced, we consider it the final step in role acquisition." 


12 Put in another way, “Each person brings to the group his own attitudes, prejuiccs, 
and other personality characteristics that lead him to play his assigned role in ways 
not prescribed by its designers” (ibid., p. 75). These personal traits are not necessarily 
in opposition to the role expectations one encounters—they may be congruent with 
them. Moreover, one’s own expectations, conceptions, and needs are certainly at least 
a partial product of what one learns during the earlier stages of role acquisition. Then 
too, as Bay (1962, p. 982) states, “Different persons approach the same kind of roles 
with very different degrees of independence, ‘willingness to play the game,’ loyalty to 
various reference groups, personal involvement in objectives, etc." 'This suggests, 
naturally, that the imposition of individual personality upon a role will vary from 
person to person as well as from role to role or social system to social system. 


13 Getzels (1963, p. 311) speaks of need-dispositions which influence a person's per- 
ceptions and his reactions to the social world and asserts that “in order to understand 
the behavior of specific role-incumbents in specific institutions, we must know both 
the role expectations and the need-dispositions involved. Generally, it is only after this 
modification has been accomplished that appropriate and convincing role enactment 
will occur." This is what Sarbin and Allen (1968, p. 524) call self-role congruence: 
* .. when self characteristics are congruent with role requirements, role enactment is 
more effective, proper, and appropriate than when role and self are incongruent.” 


14 Goffman's essay on "role distance" anticipates our treatment oí the personal dimen- 
sion, He writes for example: “It is right here, in manifestations of role distance, that 
the individual's personal style is to be found. And it is argued in this paper that role 
distance is almost as much subject to role analysis as are the core tasks of roles them- 
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Whereas the informal stage tends to be characterized by role dissensus, 
a relative degree of role consensus now begins to reappear. Individuals are 
usually able to influence the expectations others hold for them and to 
achieve some degree of consensus among others’ expectations and between 
those and their own; in other words, they impose their own style (usualfy 
a modified style) on their role performance and others accept it in large 
measure. This is important for social and psychological adjustment as well 
as for adaptation. Social adjustment tends to occur through the modifica- 
tion of a role rather than through earlier conformity to it. If one is able to 
relate his psychological needs to the (modified) requirements of the new 
role, then we may say that he has adjusted psychologically to it, in contrast 
to his earlier postponement of a psychological reaction. In terms of the 
distinction between adjustment and adaptation made earlier, adaptation 
(in the form of internalization of the role) may now occur. It probably 
will occur if adjustment has been successful in terms of what the person 
requires of his role and what it requires of him. 

It is not enough, then, to view individuals as simply carrying out formal 
and informal expectations in new roles. They also seek -to impose personal 
conceptions and needs and to reconcile these with the demands of the 
situation. Incongruence of self and role often results in perfunctory role 
enactment and in problems of social and psychological adjustment.!5 This 
in itself exemplifies the importance of including the personal phase in any 
discussion of role acquisition. Equally important, “role” is generally con- 
sidered as the concept whereby the person and the social structure are 
linked (and thus as a point of reference for both sociology and psychology) ; 
thi$ linkage can only be understood finally in terms of the mutual trans- 
formation of person and role. 


An Overview 


The formulation of role acquisition presented in this paper combines some 
loose ends from the literature into an interdisciplinary schema that we feel 
describes clearly and succinctly how individuals acquire social roles. This 
synthesis is effected largely by emphasizing that learning new roles and 


selves" (1961, p. 152). He further emphasizes (p. 130) that this showing of distance 
from a role occurs once the individual has been “validated” in the role (ie., when he 
has conformed to the prescriptive aspects of it and has proved his competency and 
sincerity). 


15 The individual might respond to such a situation by changing his personal value 
System to conform to the structural demands, by changing the social structure itself, 
by relinquishing the role, due to choice or force, or by meeting the formal and informal 
expectations with indifference and receiving little satisfaction from his role (Levinson 
1959, p. 179). Conceivably, he could also formulate his own private meanings for his 
role enactment, meanings entirely different from those incorporated in the role. 
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adjusting to them are continuous, dynamic processes involving a personal 
dimension. Our view is that role acquisition is not a one-step process, and 
that norms, values, attitudes, information, and behavior are not simply 
conveyed and assimilated in a vacuum during that process. Centrally in- 
Volved are individuals with specific (though changeable) personality char- 
acteristics who encounter a diverse series of expectations regarding their 
behavior, attitutles, and knowledge at different points in time. 

People first develop preconceptions from exposure to anticipatory ex- 
pectations presented by the mass media and by others enacting the type 
of role anticipated and strictly reciprocal roles. Once neophytes enter social 
positions, the process of learning and reacting to more formalized expecta- 
tions begins. Initial success is partly dependent on the closeness of the 
anticipatory experiences to these actual ones. Overt and covert, behav- 
ioral, attitudinal, and cognitive, formal expectations typically are ones 
necessary for the achievement of the objectives of the system in which 
the role is located and are fixed by it. 

Roles allow, however, for leeway and spontaneity, as has been noted on 
several occasions, and this latitude is provided to a certain degree through 
informal expectations learned after exposure to more formalized ones. In- 
formal features are often derived from small group interactions among 
individuals of the system and are not made explicit. It is not really until 
the formal and informal expectations have been encountered that the final 
processes of adjustment begin. It is then that individuals, now familiar 
with new positions and their requirements, modify and mold roles around 
personality characteristics and the demands of other roles and achieve 
some balance among conflicting expectations. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The ultimate criterion by which to evaluate our formulation of the role- 
acquisition process should be its heuristic value. As a conclusion, we shall 
demonstrate its value in this regard by suggesting some avenues of research 
derived from our formulation. 

Naturally, the first avenue would be to test the model itself. The model 
may be viewed as a series of hypotheses capable of empirical verification. 
Thus five hypotheses could be formulated as to how each of the five 
dimensions (source, content, and type of expectations, degree of consensus 
present, and individuals’ reactions) varies with stage of role acquisition. 
Data could then be obtained to test our assertions about how each of these 
varies. 

Another direction of research would be a consideration of how the acqui- 
sition of different roles varies along the dimensions of the model. Although 
we maintain that the formulation is applicable to different types of roles, 
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we also feel that important variations are evident. The four stages are not 
equally important for all roles. Some roles (the soldier’s, for example) are 
more institutionally rooted and defined than others, so that formal expec- 
tations predominate. Others, stressing a high personal and emotional com- 
mitment (the mother's role, for example), may have more loosely defined? 
official rights and duties, so that few formal expectations are present. The 
nature of the role, then, is an important determinant of the relative impact 
of each stage. A comparative analysis of roles along these lines should 
generate considerable insight into how roles differ. 

There would seem to be variation in the acquisition of the same type of 
role as well. This is partly dependent upon the system in which the role is 
located. For example, some medical schools may present students with a 
great many rigid formal expectations and allow little leeway in adherence 
to them. Other medical schools may deemphasize formal requirements, 
allowing students much more freedom to develop their own styles. This 
would appear to have far-reaching implications for what types of students 
succeed in becoming physicians, for what problems they have along the 
way, and for what type of physician each becomes. . 

Individuals themselves will determine the relative influence of each 
stage. Some people are passive and let the expectations of others govern 
their behavior; others are forceful and impose their own expectations to a 
great extent, perhaps very early in the process. An analysis of variation in 
acquiring the same role by different individuals would be an important 
research topic. 

Implications for effective role performance can be drawn also. We assert 
that Tole performance is generally more effective in the later stages than 
in the earlier ones and is generally truly effective only after completion of 
the personal stage. Convincing and effective role performance may come 
only after individuals have modified their roles to fit themselves. We would 
argue as well that individuals derive most satisfaction from their roles after 
they have been able to fuse themselves with their roles. It is this fusion 
which gives meaning to role performance. 
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This paper translates into mathematical form an elementary verbal 
theory of the relationships of the concepts of norms, deviance, and 
social control. Implications of the theory are explored by using the 
equations of the model and the variance-covariance structure of the 
variables in the model. The concepts of amount of deviance and 
degree of regulation are explored. Strategies for studying deviance- 
controlling feedback systems are suggested. 


INTRODUCTION 

Mathematical theory and mathematical models have great promise for 
the social sciences because they have great deductive power and a high 
Gegree of precision. If theories of phenomena can be expressed mathe- 
matically, we can use the deductive power of mathematics to analyze 
their consequences and to make predictions about reality. However, it 
is generally considered that in order to construct mathematical models 
we must have very well defined and precise concepts and accurate mea- 
surements. It is conceded that in most branches of the social sciences 
these conditions are far from being met. Concepts are vague, measures 
are inexact, and variables are only loosely related to concepts. Hence, 
mathematica] theory is little used in many of the most interesting areas 
of sociology. That is unfortunate as it sells short the promise of mathe- 
matics as a language for expressing theory. 

This paper will use mathematical formulations in another way: as an 
imprecise and vague kind of aid to substantive insight. We know that our 
verbal theories are only approximations of the phenomena they are in- 
tended to represent and that they correspond only loosely to reality. We 
know also that verbal theory is a difficult vehicle for making logical de- 
ductions and inferences. Instead of using approximate verbal theories with 
their difficulties of deduction, it makes sense to treat mathematical 
formulations as approximate and use their deductive power to reach 
conclusions which will be approximately true if the premises are approxi- 
mately true. A good mathematical theory will probably not be much worse 
than a good verbal theory. If this is so, we should clearly prefer the 
mathematical formulation to the verbal one because of the ease with which 
1 Several helpful suggestions for revision were made by the anonymous referees of 


the American Journal of Sociology. Y have followed some of them. Following the others 
would have made this a different paper. 
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we may use it. If we can agree that a mathematical theory is mostly true 
and that its conditions are approximately met, we can argue that its con- 
clusions are probably true in a broad and loose sense. 

Major problems in formulating precise mathematical theory are those, 
of defining variables that are in fact unidimensional, measuring variables 
precisely, and stating the functional forms of relations among variables. 
If, however, we admit that our mathematical theories are only approxi- 
mations, we may assume that we have defined our variables well enough 
to make them recognizable, and we can probably assume that the func- 
tional form of most relationships is very approximately linear, at least 
within the range of interest. In effect, we may approach mathematical 
theorizing in the spirit of painting with a broad brush and not worry 
about exactness, or at least worry about it no more than we do when 
theorizing verbally. We can then have the advantage of the deductive 
power of mathematics while preserving the rich connotative and evocative 
power of words. We can have the best of both worlds. 

This approach is not without precedent. In a now classical paper, 
Simon (1952) used a model expressed as differential equations to reach 
conclusions about relationships among “interaction,” “friendliness,” and 
“activity” in social groups. Also, the recent “theory construction" move- 
ment in sociology, exemplified by Blalock (1969), aims to translate verbal 
theory into mathematical form. One reason that efforts of this kind are 
not more widely emulated is that the ratio of technical demands upon 
the reader of these discussions to the amount of substantive insight they 
genergte is high. On the other hand, Stinchcombe (1968), introducing to 
sociologists the use of general linear graph models in the construction 
and analysis of social theories, shows that many substantive explanations 
can be cast as simpler linear models and expressed as linear graphs. 
He does not, however, present his models in terms of equations, nor does 
he develop notions of how observed associations between variables depend 
on the models or how the parameters can be estimated from observations. 
This paper will rely on the variance and covariance structure implied by 
models and will also comment on methods of estimation. However, it will 
not lose sight of the fact that they are only approximate renditions of the 
empirical world. 

This paper has two purposes. The first is to illustrate the strategy of 
theory construction sketched above. The second is to develop some sub- 
stantive insights in the area of deviant behavior. 


ELEMENTARY CONCEPTS 


The first task is to develop the elementary conceptual structure of the 
area of deviant behavior. The definitions and uses of concepts discussed 
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here are probably compatible with most of modern usage. They are con- 
sistent with introductory textbook discussions? and with reviews of the 
field such as those of Cohen (1968) and Wheeler (1967). Although no 
particular writer says exactly what is to be said here, most of the sub- 
stantive ideas have been developed in various places. There will probably 
be little disagreement with the verbal part of the development of concepts. 

A norm may be conceived loosely as a rule, a standard, or a prescrip- 
tion for behavior. Most modern users of the term intend it to be interpreted 
in this way. In this context, the term is not used to mean only a statistical 
average or typical value of behavior. Further, essential to the notion of 
a norm are the requirements that it is in some way enforced and that 
violations of it have consequences. 

Implicit in the concept of norms is the notion of the bekavior which 
a norm regulates. Behavior which deviates from norms is acted upon by 
enforcement mechanisms. The concepts of norms and behavior are essential 
to each other. 

We may conceive of norms and behavior as variables. We do not intend 
to do so in a precise way, but only loosely, in the spirit discussed in the 
introduction above. We mean that in a particular instance we may con- 
sider a behavior of interest to be mostly univariate and to vary along a 
continuum (or at least over a set of ordered categories). We may conceive 
of the norm governing the behavior as potentially prescribing any of the 
particular values of behavior. We assume that, at least, we can conceive 
the problem this way without seriously misleading ourselves. For the sake 
of argument, therefore, we will conceive of norms and behavior as single 
variables. l 

To illustrate the treatment of norms and behavior as variables, consider 
two examples from routine, everyday social life. American women are, in 
general, expected to invest a great deal of effort and energy in their homes 
end families and not to focus all their attention on such concerns as jobs 
2nd other activities outside the home. The degree of attention paid to the 
home and family varies, in a loose sense, from no attention at all to de- 
voting all one's waking hours to them. Although it would be troublesome to 
measure the degree of attention paid and although on close consideration 
we would probably conclude that the concept is not strictly unidimensional, 
we may loosely consider it to be a variable. We may further consider the 
rormatively prescribed amount of attention to home and family to vary 
along the same dimension. For a particular woman, at a particular time and 
in a specific situation, the normatively prescribed behavior may be conceived 
as a point on the dimension. The location of the point will vary from woman 


2 See, for example, Chinoy (1961) and Ogburn and Nimkoff (1964). These were the 
first two texts at hand on my bookshelf when I checked this point. Citing them does 
not mean that I prefer them to others. 
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to woman, time to time, and circumstance to circumstance. In general, be- 
havior will differ from the normative prescription; that is, norms and 
behavior will appear at different points on the continuum. 

Another example from everyday life is the practices and standards of | 
personal cleanliness. These may be imagined to vary along a continuum 
from chronic filth at one extreme to compulsive washing at the other, 
with various intermediate behaviors between them. Actual behavior at 
both extremes is common enough to be recognizable and is generally con- 
sidered to signify mental disorder. The behavior of most people, most 
of the time, is somewhere between the two extremes. Further, we may 
imagine that upon any social situation there impinges some reasonably 
well-defined norm which specifies the appropriate value of behavior; that 
is, how people should behave. There will be, for example, social expecta- 
tions about how clean people should be. The norms will vary from time 
to time and from situation to situation, but they will ordinarily be there. 

The concepts of norms and behavior may be applied to groups as well 
as to individuals. For example, the unit of analysis may be communities, 
with the behavior being crime rates and the norm bein& the commonly 
accepted or tolerated level for the rate of crime. 

Behavior will, in general, differ somewhat from the normative prescrip- 
tions. I will now introduce the notion of deviance. Deviance is generally 
and loosely considered to mean the violation of norms. I conceive it to be 
simply the difference between behavior and norms. On the assumption 
that behavior and norms are variables, deviance may be thought of as 
simply the difference between the two, or norms minus behavior.? If norms 
and behavior agree exactly, deviance is zero. If the normative expectation 
is greater than behavior on the scale used to measure them, deviance is 
positive. Deviance is negative if the behavior is greater than its normative 
value. The concept, as it is used here, takes account not only of the ex- 
istence and magnitude of deviation from norms, but also of direction. 
Deviance in one direction is distinguished from deviance in the other di- 
rection. Thus, for example, a woman at any given time may be giving more 
or less than the normatively appropriate amount of attention to her family. 
A person's cleanliness may be more or less than that required by the situ- 
ation, and the crime rate of a community may be more or less tban its 
tolerable level. 

This directional concept of deviance departs from most intuitive uses 
of the term. Most sociologists implicitly treat deviation in one direction 
from a norm as a conceptually distinct problem from deviation in the 
other direction. For example, we generally consider the religious deviance 


3 We could as well think of behavior minus norms. Thinking this way would change 
the directions of the relationships to be discussed but would have no substantive con- 
sequences. 
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of the atheist as a different order of phenomenon from that of the person 
who tries to save souls on normatively inappropriate occasions. Attempts 
to recognize that religiosity is a continuum and that normative prescrip- 
R tions are usually somewhere near the middle have led to such concepts as 
overconformity.* This kind of formulation is awkward and hard to gen- 
eralize from. The proposed concept of directional deviance is easier to use. 

The notion that behavior may diverge from a norm on either side does not 
preclude the empirical possibility that a norm may be at an extreme of 
possible behaviors, with nonconforming behavior therefore deviating in 
cne direction only. For example, if incest is absolutely proscribed, be- 
havior can never take on the value of less incest than the normative. 
Deviance can still be considered as a difference in such situations. 

It is crucial to the concept of deviance that deviance is acted upon to 
alter behavior. It does not make sense to have concepts of norms and of 
deviance unless the deviation from the norm has consequences altering the 
tehavior. For example, the sociologically interesting thing about the norms 
governing personal cleanliness is that deviation from them brings about 
informal (and, tn extreme cases, formal) social pressure to conform to 
them. If someone is a little less clean than the norms appropriate to his 
situation and station would dictate, there will begin to be subtle and 
perhaps not so subtle pressures to clean up. His colleagues may suggest, 
“Before we go to lunch why don’t we go and wash our hands?” or they 
may begin to avoid taking meals with him altogether. In cases difficult 
to control, the pressure may be more direct, and in extreme cases the man 
may be regarded as ill and the heavy armaments of psychiatry and, com- 
mitment may be summoned. Likewise, in the other direction, if a man 
spends too much of his time washing his hands, steps will be taken to alter 
that behavior. In the extreme case of compulsive handwashing, psychi- 
atrists and hospitals may again be resorted to. 

Whether women conform to norms about homes and families becomes 
a sociological problem when it is recognized that deviation from those 
norms brings about social pressure to conform. A woman who is neglectful 
of household obligations will generally be confronted by subtle or open 
pressures to conform from family, husband, friends, and—in extreme 
cases—legal functionaries. Note that the process of deviance and control 
is directional, that we conceive the norm to be the appropriate amount 
of attention, and that deviance can be in either direction. We assume 
that, just as the woman who is neglectful of her home and family is 
pressured to pay more attention to them, the woman who sacrifices all to 
her family will be pressured to take up some alternative interests. 


* Cavan (1969), for example, uses the concept of overconformity in a discussion of 
juvenile delinquency. 
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Similarly, we may imagine that in communities the difference between 
the crime rate and its tolerable level is among the causes of the level of 
police activity which in turn acts to control the crime rate. If the crime 
rate is above the normative level, police activity will increase to bring, 
about a decrease in crime rate. If the crime rate is less than the tolerable 
level and is not defined as a problem, police activity may wane as resources 
are used elsewhere, with a consequent increase in crime. 

In all of these examples, deviance affects what we may call control 
variables, which in turn act to affect behavior in order to reduce deviance. 
The attention women pay to their families is affected by social pressure 
which is responding to deviance. Cleanliness is responsive to informal and 
formal cues which are dependent on deviance from norms of cleanliness. A 
cause of crime rate is level of police activity which is a function of the 
deviation of crime rate from a tolerable level. 

The concept of exogenous causes of the variables in the theory must 
also be introduced. Deviance is among the causes of control but not the 
sole cause. The control variable affects behavior, but behavior is presumed 
to have other causes. These causes are exogenous in that they have con- 
sequences for the variables explicitly in the system but are not in turn 
caused by them. For example, the amount of attention a woman pays to 
home and family may vary according to her personality and temperament, 
her family circumstances, or her economic situation, all distinct from 
normative considerations and social enforcement of norms. Cleanliness will 
vary with personal foibles as well as with normative constraints. The 
crime rate of a community will vary with its socioeconomic composition 
aside’ from how much crime the community will tolerate and what the 
police do about it. If behavior did not at least potentially vary with outside 
causes, the normative control system would be pointless. 

Control variables also must be conceived to have causes from outside the 
system, unless we are prepared to think that there are situations in 
which control automatically and mechanically responds to deviance and 
to nothing else. For example, the interpersonal styles of the enforcers 
of the norms of personal cleanliness may vary so that the norms get en- 
forced differently from one person to the next. Among the causes of the 
content of the social pressure which in turn causes women to conform to 
home and, family norms are the personal idiosyncracies of the enforcers. 
A woman with a close relative who constantly extols the virtues of family 
life, but not in response to deviance, is in a situation different from that of 
a woman without such a relative. The level of police activity in a com- 
munity responds not only to deviation from tolerable crime rates but also 
to such variables as the level of available funding. Thus, behavior and 
control are related not only to each other and to norms but also to many 
other variables. 
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I have not simply maintained that norms cause behavior. This might 

in some sense be true, but it is not one of the important insights in the area 
of deviant behavior. If that is all we are going to use the concept of 
enorms for, we probably do not need the concept. We are very often 
tempted in performing day-to-day sociological analysis to explain that 
people behave,a certain way because the norms call for it, but the real 
beauty and explanatory power of the concept is that it refers to cases in 
which control mechanisms respond to deviance and affect behavior. 

In discussing the behavior of individuals I have not distinguished be- 
tween internal and external norms; that is, norms into which people 
hàve been socialized and norms which are constraints on behavior in the 
social environment. My examples pertain to environmental constraints, but 
the discussion is general enough to cover both kinds of norms. The same 
structure of deviance and control may occur as an intrapsychic process, 
and, I maintain, it makes sense to use the concept of internalized norms 
only if actions or planned actions are referred to standards and if the 
deviation from these standards alters actions or plans. Otherwise a con- 
cept of habit would do as well. 

Finally, note that my definition of deviance applies equally to the con- 
cept of conformity. People who are close to the norm are conforming, while 
people farther away are deviating in one direction or the other. We will 
not need separate explanations for conformity and deviance. Any adequate 
explanation of the one must explain the other. 


A MATHEMATICAL FORMULATION 


These basic notions may be put together in a mathematical model which 
expresses their interrelations as a system and which may be used to ex- 
plore the consequences of the assumptions of the verbal formulation. 
The discussion above postulates the existence of several variables. Let B 
represent the behavior of interest, N the norm, and C the control variable. 
Explicitly consider deviance to be a variable and let it be denoted by D. 
In addition, consider the notions of residual or exogenous causes of be- 
havior from outside the model, £5, and exogenous causes of control, £c. 
Equations (1)-(3) mirror the causal relations among the variables: 


D=N—B, (1) 
C=aD + fr, (2) 
B = BC + £s. (3) 


Deviance is conceived to be simply the difference between norms and 
behavior as shown in equation (1). Note that deviance has no “causes” 
other than norms and behavior. This fact underscores the nature of our 
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conception of deviance as an analytical variable. Deviance is introduced 

for the purposes of analysis but is not measurable independently of norms 
` and behavior. This is not to deny that recognized or perceived deviance may 
depend on variables other than norms and behavior. Here the focus is on 
actual deviance. The other variables which affect perceptions and other 
consequences may be subsumed under C and its exogenous causes. Equa- 
tion (2) expresses the fact that deviance acts, along with other un- 
specified variables, to effect the control variable, C. It asserts that C is 
a linear function of D and of £c. For a fixed value of £o, C will vary by 
@ units when D varies by one unit. Finally, equation (3) says that be- 
havior is caused by the control variable and by its own unspecified 
exogenous causes. All other things being equal, a unit increase in C will 
bring about a change of 8 in B. These equations may also be presented as 
a causal diagram or flow graph (fig. 1). The diagram is intended as an 
exact rendition of the equations and follows the conventions used by 
Stinchcombe (1968) and the sources he cites. Though it adds no meaning 
to the equations, the diagram is easier to think about. 


y^ 


tc 


Fic. 1.—A basic model of norms, deviance, and social control. (See text for defini- 
tions of symbols.) 


These equations and the equivalent diagram represent, at a minimum, 
what sociologists are trying to portray in elementary discussions of deviant 
behavior and social control. The formulation does not, of course, exhaust 
all of the things that possibly could be meant, but it captures the meaning 
of concepts well enough to make it worthwhile to study the behavior of 
this simple mathematical system. 

Four assumptions implicit in this formulation must be made explicit 
in order to avoid confusion. First, the model implies the existence of well- 
defined units of observation. That is, the equations are assumed to hold 
for some set of specific cases or things. These are the units on which vari- 
ables would be measured if they were measured. The examples above dis- 
cussed the cleanliness of people, the attentions of women, and the crime 
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rates of communities. People, women, and communities are the cases or 
units being considered. 

A second assumption is that changes in variables occur instantaneously, 
or at least quickly enough so that for practical purposes they may be 
considered to occur instantaneously. For example, it is assumed that a 
change in £s is immediately transmitted to B which in turn affects D with 
no time lag, and so on throughout the model. In,the real world this as- 
sumption is often not tenable. For such cases, a more elaborate model could 
be constructed. 

It is further assumed that variables are scaled to vary around means of 
zero and that there are no additive constant effects. This assumption pre- 
cludes a great amount of mathematical clutter without losing any gen- 
erality. With additive constants the conclusions drawn would be the same. 
However, the assumption that deviance has a mean of zero implies that, 
on the average, behavior is that which is normatively prescribed. In prac- 
tice, this is not true. For example, if murder is absolutely prohibited, any 
murder will make average behavior appear below the norm. Such situations 
could be recognized by inserting an additive constant in equation (3) to 
allow for the possibility that average behavior departs from the normative. 
However, such a constant would make no difference for the variance-co- 
variance structure of the model, so it is ignored. 

The last assumption is that the model describes a stable system. With 
feedback or nonrecursive systems such as the one here, stability can be 
problematic. I will assume that the parameters are such that the system 
is stable.5 » 


A FORMAL ANALYSIS OF THE MODEL 


A first step in the formal analysis of the model is to delete reference to D. 
I pointed out above that deviance is a purely analytical concept, in that it 
is completely determined by norms and behavior and is not independently 
measurable. This being so, the concept is not necessary to the full mean- 
ing of the model. The variable D may be deleted by ignoring equation (1) 
which defines it and, for the occurrence of D in equation (2), substituting 
its definition, V — B. Doing this yields equations (4) and (5): 


C= aN — aB + to, (4) 
B — BC + bp. (5) 


& Even a nontechnical discussion of stability is beyond the scope of this paper. The 
interested reader can refer to Blalock (1969), who discusses conditions of stability 
in dynamic models. Though the present model is formulated in static terms (ie., time 
is not explicitly introduced as a variable), it may be taken as an analysis of the 
equilibrium behavior of the corresponding dynamic model. Therefore, the considera- 
tions of stability will be similar to those pertaining to a dynamic model (see n. 7 below). 
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This causal structure is diagrammed in figure 2. It will be seen that the ` 
control variable is caused by norms and by behavior and that the effects 
of these two variables are equal and opposite. 


b5 -a 


rd 


Fic. 2.—The model with deviance deleted. (See text for definitions of symbols.) 


Ü 


Analysis is still difficult, since behavior is expressed in terms of control 
and control in terms of behavior. Each equation may be substituted into 
the other and terms rearranged to yield equations (6) and (7), expressing 
C and B in terms of the exogenous variables alone: 


1 
C= Ty ap LON iod], (6) 
EN 1 
B= lug [apn + Blo + bo). (7) 


The quantity 1 -+ a is the determinant of the set of equations; in general 
all of the equations of a feedback model, when expressed in terms of 
exogenous variables, will have the determinant appearing in the denom- 
inator of a multiplier fraction in this form. These equations may be ex- 
pressed diagrammatically as in figure 3, which shows the two separate 
expressions of the model. 


VARIANCE-COVARIANCE STRUCTURE 


A powerful tool for the analysis of the model is provided by expressions 
for the variances of the variables and the covariances of pairs of variables. 
A word is in order about how variances and covariances are to be con- 
sidered. In general, the variance of a variable is the average of the 
squared deviations of values of the variable from the mean of the variable. 
The average of a variable can be taken only over a specified set of ob- 
servations. Usually a group of cases is considered, with the values for each 
case added and the sum divided by the number of cases. Or values are 
added for a particular case at a number of different times, and the sum is 
divided by the number of times. One can in general conceive of the vari- 
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Se 


Fic. 3.—Reduction to two models expressed in terms of exogenous causes. (See 
text for definitions of symbols.) 


ance of a variable over cases or over time or over some combination of the 
two. It is in this general way that variance will be conceived of here. The 
covariance of a pair of variables may be thought of in the same way. So, 
in discussing variances and covariances, the context of the discussion will 
determine whether they are conceived as being over cases, over time, or 
cver some combination of the two. In the spirit of the introduction above, 
I will use the concepts without being specific about how they are de- 
termined. 

Under these assumptions, an expression for the variance of B may be 
constructed by squaring both sides of the expression for B and taking 
expected or average values. The mean of B need not explicitly be sub- 
tracted from B, since all means are assumed to be zero. Expressions for 
covariances may be constructed in a similar fashion. For example, the co- 
variance of B and C may be expressed by multiplying the expressions for 
B and for C and then averaging. 

To simplify analysis, another critical assumption may be introduced: 
the exogenous variables of the model are uncorrelated. Tf it is assumed that 
rorms, the external causes of behavior, and the external causes of control 
bave correlations and, hence, covariances of zero, all of the covariance 
terms of the exogenous variables will drop out of the expressions, simplify- 
ing them considerably. This is the conventional assumption made in analy- 
sis of empirical data. It is a crucial one in that, of all the assumptions 
made in the discussion up to this point, it is the most likely to be wrong in 
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actual applications. Conventional wisdom indicates that if this assumption 
is believed to be unrealistic, the source of the lack of independence among 
the exogenous variables should be explicitly built into the model. For ex- 
ample, if it is believed that the norms which govern some behavior vary 
with the sex of the person to whom they apply and also that sex is a cause 
of the behavior directly and not only through the normative structure, 
then the assumption of the independence of norms and the exogenous causes 
of behavior is untenable. The solution is to build a consideration of sex 
differences into the theoretical model, but doing that is beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

Given the foregoing methods and assumptions, the variances and co- 
variances of the variables in the model may be expressed as equations 


(8)-(12): 
1 2 
var(B) — (s) [var(€n) + B? var(fc) + o?B? var(N)], (8) 


var(C) — ( ) [var(c) + a? var(N) + o2 var(fn)], (9) 


1 
1+ ap 


1 2 
cov(BC) = (=) [B var(5c) — o var(£5) + o?B var(N)], (10) 


cov(NB) Tia [o B var(N) ], (11) 
cov(NC) =y! var (N)]. (12) 


PROPERTIES OF THE MODEL 


Exploration of the behavior of the model may begin with fairly casual 
inspection of equations (1)-(3) and the diagram of figure 1 and with 
some simple questions. Suppose there is a change in the value of £5, the 
exogenous causes of behavior. This change would be transmitted to be- 
havior, causing a corresponding change there. The change in behavior will 
then be negatively transmitted to deviance. Thus, if the value of behavior 
increases on the scale used to measure it, the value of deviance will de- 
crease. If the value of behavior decreases, deviance will increase. A decrease 
in deviance will also decrease the value of the control variable at a rate 
of a, and the decrease in the control variable will in turn decrease behavior 
at a rate of f. Hence, a positive change in En effects a direct positive 
change in B and an indirect negative change in B. This indirect effect will 
keep traversing the loop and be fed back with opposite sign at each 
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traverse. The assumption of stability requires that these effects get smaller 
with each successive pass, and the assumption of instantaneous effect im- 
plies that the system “settles down” almost immediately upon the intro- 
duction of a change in £j. Hence, changes in B are partly fed back into B 
with opposite sign, so that B is not so responsive to fp as it would be 
were it not involved in these structural relations with the other variables. 
This property, that variation in £5 is not fully transmitted to B, is a com- 
monplace in the field of cybernetics and is generally phrased as the insight 
chat negative feedback blocks the flow of variety (see, e.g., Ashby 1963, 
p. 201). The feedback is negative in that changes in B are reflected back 
zhrough the loop with opposite sign. 

One may further ask what happens, all other things being equal, when 
normative expectations are altered. When N is changed, there is an effect 
on behavior indirectly through deviance and then through the control vari- 
able. Hence, behavior is changed in the direction of conformity with norms. 
However, a part of this change is fed back negatively through the loop, so 
that behavior is insulated from the effects of changing norms as it is insulated 
from changes in its other causes. That is, if there were not the negative 
link between behavior and deviance, and if norms affected control with 
parameter œ and control affected behavior with parameter B, changes in 
norms would have a greater effect on behavior than they do in the presence 
of the feedback loop. This apparent paradox—that in a feedback system 
where norms regulate behavior norms have less effect on behavior than 
in a simple causal system without feedback—cannot be resolved until a 
more formal and technical analysis is done below. ° 

One can also think about the consequences of varying £v, the other causes 
of the control variable. The concept of other causes of the control variable 
is somewhat less intuitively appealing than the other concepts and harder 
to grasp. It may be thought of as those causes of reaction to deviance 
which are arbitrary with respect to, and unrelated to, either norms or 
behavior. For example, if parental pressure is a form of social control 
which governs the physical cleanliness of children, then the causes of this 
pressure other than the state of the children’s grooming and the norms 
for the particular time and occasion constitute ġe. If parents’ admonitions 
to children to clean themselves stem in part from causes unrelated to 
norms and the children's cleanliness, such as moods of the moment or 
shifts in temperament, the control variable is reacting to exogenous causes. 

The effect of changes in če on C is much like the effect of those in tg 
on B. The negative feedback loop cushions or insulates C from £e in com- 
parison with what would occur if the loop did not exist. 

These are interesting and useful conclusions about the behavior of the 
model, but a fuller and more precise analysis may be carried out after 
some mathematical transformations of the model. 
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When the model is. expressed in the form of equations (6) and (7) or 
as in figure 3, some of the insights of the earlier discussion take on more 
form. The negative feedback loop has the effect of multiplying the causal 
input to each variable by the fraction 1/(1 + o fj). In general the param- 
eters œ and f will be less than one if all variables are measured on more 
or less commensurable scales.® 

Both a and f are assumed to be positive. Hence the fraction 1/(1 + a) 
will be a positive number and less than one. In effect, all of the causal 
inputs to each of the variables B and C are multiplied by less than one 
as a consequence of the negative feedback loop. In the absence of the loop, 
the fraction would be one. For example, if the link between behavior and 
deviance did not exist, changes in £5 would be fully transmitted to B, a 
unit change in N would change B by «f and a unit change in £c would 
cause a change of 8 in B. When the fraction is not one, all of these effects 
are reduced. Again it may be seen that behavior is regulated by the loop. 
All of the causes are also reduced by the fraction. 

The insight that behavior is insulated from its causes is part of what 
is meant by the assertion that behavior is organized or regulated by the 
deviance-control system. That is, it varies or fluctuates less than it would 
were it not in the feedback structure. Development of this point awaits 
consideration of the variance as a formal measure of the dispersion of the 
variables. Some properties of the model become clear upon inspection of 
the variances and covariances. 

Consider the variance of B, that is, the dispersion of behavior over time. 
The existence of the feedback loop causes the expression to contain the 
squaré of the reciprocal of the determinant of [1/(1 + a) ]? as a constant. 
multiplier. Since we are conceiving both œ and fj to be positive, the 
multiplier is less than one. In the absence of the loop, the entire variance 
of the external causes of behavior, var(£5), would be transmitted to the 
variance of behavior, var(B). Again it is seen that behavior is buffered from 
its causes by the negative feedback loop. 

'The variance of C behaves similarly. The variation of the control vari- 
able is being constrained as well as the variety of behavior. This prompts 
the observation that the control variable is regulated just as behavior is 
and that it is not as sensitive to its exogenous causes as it would be in the 
absence of the feedback structure. For example, not only does the level of 
police activity control criminal behavior but also the level of crime controls 
police activity. Further, the level of police activity is less dependent 
upon exogenous causes, such as varying styles of police administrators or 
shifting political climates, than it would be in the absence of the regulat- 


5 More precisely, a sufficient condition for the stability of the system is that the product 
of a and f) is less than one. Since stability is being assumed, it is reasonable to restrict 
attention to the situation where this condition is met. 
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ing loop. With regard to individuals, if informal social pressure is a control 
of personal cleanliness, the latter also places constraints upon the varia- 
tion of the former. Thus parents, for example, are less idiosyncratic in 
demands for cleanliness of their children than they would be if their de- 
mands were not also a function of how clean the children are, in a negative 
feedback arrangement. 

The covariance of behavior and control prompts the interesting ob- 
servation that it contains negative as well as positive terms. This covari- 
ance will, of course, be the numerator of the coefficient of correlation 
between behavior and control, and also of the regression coefficient, and 
will determine the sign of those measures. Configurations of variances and 
parameters may be imagined in which the terms will add to approximately 
zero or be negative. This possibility leads to the conclusion that since be- 
havior causes control negatively and control in turn has a positive effect 
on behavior, nothing very sensible may be said about the sign or mag- 
nitude of the relation of the two. Conversely, the association or lack of 
association between a specific behavior and a putative control variable 
in an empirica? situation provides no insight for the analysis of the struc- 
ture in which they are imbedded. It would seem that from a purely verbal 
theory of deviant behavior one could not make predictions about relation- 
ships among variables, since, even if the world is a simple place, there are 
too many concepts and relationships to be taken into account simulta- 
neously, 

In passing, note that to make any sense of the analysis it must be as- 
sumed that the variance of W is not equal to zero. If the variance of N is 
zero, one term in each equation disappears, the covariances of N with B 
and C become zero, and the remaining model involves only B and C. It 
would be quite impossible even to think about estimating the parameters 
of that model, as there would be two parameters to estimate from ob- 
servations of two variables. In the language of econometrics, the model 
would be “underidentified.” 

In my judgment, much of what is wrong with explanations which invoke 
the notion of norms is the implicit failure to let norms conceptually or 
empirically vary. Often, in explaining behavior, social scientists argue that 
people behave in a particular fashion because their norms call for it. They 
forget that that argument can be properly made only if it is also estab- 
lished that people behave differently when norms are different and that 
norms and behavior are independently and explicitly measured. 


THE CONCEPTS OF AMOUNT OF DEVIANCE AND EXTENT OF REGULATION 


It is common to inquire about the related questions of the causes of 
deviance and the amount of deviance in any particular time or situation. 
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At the simplest level it is obvious from our basic model that the causes 
of deviance are norms and behavior and that to eliminate deviance one 
would need to eliminate norms and behavior. Similarly a simple notion of 
the amount of deviance is simply the value of D in individual cases and 
of some average of D over sets of cases. However, these answers are not 
responsive to the substantive questions posed by the inquiry. The ques- 
tions should not be about individuals but about groups or about individuals 
over time. These questions may be answered by referring to the variance- 
covariance structure of the model. 

One interpretation of the concept of the amount of deviance is in terms 
of the correlation of norms and behavior. If norms and behavior are 
strongly correlated, behavior is presumably being fairly tightly regulated 
by norms and, in the intuitive sense, there is not much deviance. On the 
other hand, if norms and behavior are only weakly associated, it is 
plausible to say that there is much deviance. In this sense, the coefficient 
of correlation between norms and behavior may be interpreted as being 
inversely related to the amount of deviance. 

This interpretation is intuitively plausible but, in this cdse, intuition is 
a bad guide. It may be shown that, other things being equal, the correla- 
tion of norms and behavior is the same whether or not the regulating 
negative feedback loop exists. 

The correlation of norms and behavior may be expressed as the co- 
variance of N and B divided by the product of the standard deviations 
of N and of B. Using the expressions for these quantities from above yields 
equatiqn (13): 


o var(N) 
v/var(N) [var(£n) + 8? var(£o) + o28? var(N)] ; 


We may simplify the argument by looking at the square of the correla- 
tion coefficient. The meaning will be preserved and, perhaps, enhanced, 
since the square of the coefficient may be thought about as the proportion 
of the variance of bebavior which is accounted for by norms. Squaring 
equation (13) and deleting terms which cancel yields equation (14): 





fyg = 


(13) 


a? B? var( N) 
var(£5) + B? var(Lo) + 028? var(N) 


If the variances of £5 and £o are zero, that is, if there is no variation in 
the exogenous causes of behavior and of control, the two terms in which 
they appear in the denominator become zero and the square of the correla- 
tion between norms and behavior becomes one. To the extent that the 
variation of the exogenous causes of behavior and control departs from 
zero, the squared coefficient will be less than one. In answer to the question 





(14) 


f2yp = 
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about the causes of the amount of deviance, one may give such responses 
as the more varied the causes of behavior the more deviance there will be, 
and the more varied the causes of the control variable the more deviance 
there will be. 

The consequences of considering deviance not to be dependent on be- 
havior may be investigated by omitting the negative link between D and 
B in figure 1 and equation (2), making D solely a function of N. The 
input to C from N will be the same no matter what the level of B. In ef- 
fect, the level of social control which impinges on persons will depend not 
on what they are doing but only on norms and the exogenous causes of the 
control variable. Thinking this way violates the earlier admonition that 
it makes no sense to use the term “norm” unless it refers to a rule which 
is related to behavior. However, this example explores the hypothetical 
Situation in which all factors are similar to the normative case, except that 
the rule is applied indiscriminately without being related to behavior. 

When this is done, behavior and control may be expressed in terms of 
exogenous variables by equations (15) and (16): 


* 


C — aN + lo, (18) 


B = br + oBN + plo. (16) 


Equation (16) differs from equation (7) only by the absence of the re- 
ciprocal of the determinant as a multiplier. Equation (15) differs from 
equation (6) by the absence of both af, and the determinant term. 

When equations (15) and (16) are used to construct variances qnd co- 
variances of the variables in the model, the expressions diífer from those 
of equations (8)—(12) in that the term in the reciprocal of the determinant 
disappears from each equation. In equation (10), the expression for the 
convariance of behavior and control, the negative term a var({z), also 
drops out. 

The correlation between norms and behavior may be expressed under 
these assumptions as the ratio of the covariance of B and N to the product 
of their standard deviations. This will yield equation (14). That is, if all 
else is equal, the correlation between norms and behavior does not de- 
pend on whether norms are referenced to behavior. 

The correlation between norms and behavior is the same whether or not 
they are involved in a deviance-detecting control system. This is an 
important and not intuitively obvious insight into the nature of normative 
systems. In effect, if deviance is defined without reference to behavior 
(ie., if in the determination of the value of D, B is assumed to be constant 
or there is not the negative link between behavior and deviance), there 
will be no change in the correlation between norms and behavior when all 
else is equal. This is due to two countervailing tendencies brought into 
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play by the feedback loop. The first is the tendency for the variance of B 
from extraneous sources to be reduced in the presence of negative feedback. 
By itself, this tendency would be likely to increase the correlation of norms 
and behavior. However, there is a countervailing tendency for the de- 
pendence of behavior on norms to be reduced, as was noted above. 

Another way to think about these countervailing tendencies is to rec- 
ognize that the existence of the feedback mechanism has the effect of 
reducing not only the variance of behavior but also the covariance of 
norms and behavior. These changes exactly cancel each other in the cor- 
relation of norms and behavior. 

Some examples will illustrate this intuitively difficult point. Imagine 
that the effort invested by parents in enforcing the norms of cleanliness 
among their children varies only with the norms and without reference to 
the children’s actual state of cleanliness. For example, if children are 
admonished at mealtime to clean up whether or not they are clean at the 
time and the results are never inspected and acted upon, effort is being 
expended to enforce norms without being mediated by any notion of devi- 
ance from norms. It seems that the children would, on the average, be 
much cleaner at mealtime than they would be in the presence of the 
deviation-detecting system. Similarly, they will be dirtier than in the pres- 
ence of the loop when it is not mealtime. 

If women were subjected to social pressures which responded only to 

norms and not to the violation of norms, then their behavior with respect 
to home and family would be more widely varied. They would pay more 
attention to domestic things when norms called for it and less when they 
did not, in comparison with a situation in which their behavior was ref- 
erenced to norms. If the level of police activity in communities responded 
only to a community’s tolerable crime level and not to actual crime rate, 
communities with a high tolerable level would have a higher actual rate of 
crime than in the presence of the loop, and those with a low tolerable level 
would have a lower actual rate than in the presence of the loop. 
' The notion of the amount of deviance can be thought about in another 
way. One meaning of the question of how much deviance there is, is how 
much does behavior vary from time to time, from place to place, or from 
one person to another. In general, the expression for the variance of B 
will provide an answer to that question. If the variance of B is nearly 
zero, B is highly regulated and there is very little “deviance” in the sense 
implied by the question. Conversely, if behavior varies widely, there is 
much deviance. Thus the variation of behavior may be used to measure 
the notion of the amount of deviance. 

At this point another concept naturally emerges. That is the notion of 
the degree of regulation effected by a norm-and-control system. The ques- 
tion implied here may be formalized by asking how much the variation of 
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behavior is reduced as a result of being incorporated into a normative 
system. The variance of behavior within the system may be compared 
with that which would result if behavior were not in the normative 
system. It is reasonable to measure this quantity as the ratio of the 
variance of B to the hypothetical variance of B in the absence of the nega- 
tive link between B and D. We have seen above that the only difference 
between these two is that the actual variance of B contains the square of 
the reciprocal of the determinant as a multiplier. Hence the ratio of the 
two will be [1/(1-+ aB)]?. This multiplier will tend to unity as the 
product of œ and £ tends to zero. To the extent that the product of œ and 8 
is a large positive number, [1/(1 + «3)]? will tend to zero.’ Hence 
[1/(1 + aB)]? serves to measure the proportion of variance of behavior 
which remains after behavior is incorporated into the control system. 

There are several other ways to derive the same multiplier, or its square 
root, as a measure of degee of regulation. One is as the ratio of the slopes 
of the relations of behavior and norms with and without the feedback 
loop. Another is as the ratio of covariances of norms and behavior under 
the same two cenditions. Both ways yield the square root of the multiplier, 
or 1/(1 + af). That the same measure emerges in many ways underscores 
the fact that it is measuring a basic system property. 


THE OBSERVATION OF DEVIANCE 


The model and its analysis have consequences for the observation of struc- 
tures of relationships among norms, deviance, and control. I conceded at 
the beginning that the real world will be simultaneously more complicated 
and less well defined than models of it. Nonetheless, the mathematical 
formulation may guide choices of informal observations and modes of 
thinking about them. One may investigate formal problems oi parameter 
estimation in the model and then loosely translate parameter estimating 
techniques into less formal judgments about observations. 

Most of the usual statistical methods are not appropriate. For example, 
inspection of the variance-covariance structure of the model in equations 
(8)-(12) will show that the simple correlations of pairs of variables are 
not related in any simple way to the parameters of the model. It may 
also be shown that the familiar conceptual armamentarium of multiple 
regression and partial correlation will not yield simple estimates of system 
parameters. In order to derive estimates for the parameters of systems in 
which there is feedback, one must turn to a variety of simultaneous-equa- 


TIt is being assumed, however, that the product af is less than one to avoid stability 
problems when the model is expressed in dynamic form. Hence [1/(14-ap)]? is 
necessarily greater than 0.25. A stable system cannot completely insulate behavior 
Írom its exogenous causes. 
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tion techniques well known to economists (see, e.g., Johnston 1963) but 
still little used by sociologists.® 

Consider the problem of evaluating the degree of dependence of be- 
havior upon norms. A conventional way of doing this is to look at the 
regression of behavior upon norms. The regression coefficient may be 
estimated as the covariance of B and N divided by the variance of N. 
Using B to denote a regression coefficient yields equation (17): 


cov(BN) aß 
Bry = — = — (17) 
var(N) 1+ eB 
Equation (17) is not a simple parameter estimate but involves both a 
and 8. The numerator, the product of œ and fj, is a reasonable answer to 
the question which was intended, as it is a measure of the indirect effect 
of norms on behavior through the control variable, but the coefficient itself 
is not. If the coefficient is known, o; may be estimated, but the coefficient 
by itself is not that estimate. In any case, equation (17) cannot be solved 
for either o or £, only for their product. 
Similarly, the regression of control upon norms yields'the regression 
coefficient expressed in equation (18): 


. cw(CN) — a 


O77 va(N) «1+ ap 8) 


The same kind of problem emerges. The regression coefficient is not a 
single simple parameter of the model but rather a function of both 
parameters. Again the numerator is a reasonable answer to the substantive 
question, but there is no way to estimate it from the regression coefficient. 

One solution to these difficulties is to estimate £ as the ratio of the co- 
efficient of the regression of behavior on norms to the coefficient of the 
regression of control on norms. If this is done, the determinant, 1 + of, 
will appear in both the numerator and the denominator and will cancel, 
as will œ, leaving £ alone. This result yields equation (19): 


is Buy O cov(BN) 
^ Bey  cov(CN) | 





(19) 


Hence, dividing the covariance of behavior and norms by the covariance 
of control and norms will yield a reasonable estimate of 8. This estimate 
of B may be inserted into either equation (17) or (18) to yield an esti- 
mate of a. Substituting equation (19) into equation (17) yields equation 
(20) as an expression for a: 
EN cov(BN) (20) 
* = "Bivar(W) — cov(BN)] ^ 





8 A notable exception is a paper by Duncan, Haller, and Portes (1968). 
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. Though not straightforward to those familiar only with ordinary correla- 

tion and regression approaches to estimating parameters, these estimates 
are clear in the context of the model. However, when an attempt is made 
to translate them into verbal expression and casual observation they quickly 
become opaque. 

It is fairly easy to imagine how one could observe informally the equiva- 
lent of a regression coefficient by noting the difference in a dependent 
variable when an independent variable varies. It is even straightforward 
to think about the analog of a partial regression coefficient by noting the 
slope of a relationship between two variables for constant values of a third. 
One can imagine training observers to note these sorts of things in informal 
social situations. 

However, it is difficult to imagine giving a clear set of instructions for 
informally estimating £. It would involve estimating two slopes and form- 
ing their ratio, or noting the extent to which behavior and norms vary 
together, then noting the extent to which control and norms vary together, 
and then forming the ratio of the two. This is not an operation which 
lends itself to*informal observation. The informal estimation of (8 is 
difficult enough, but the translation of the expression for « into observa- 
tional terms boggles the mind. 

These problems point to the conclusion that participant observation in 
social affairs may well be impossible. If it is not, an observer must be 
highly trained and possess a rare degree of mental discipline to get at the 
truth in any situation in which there are mutual causation and feedback. 
The mind may not be powerful enough to stay abreast of the complexities 
of even the simplest structures. 

Another strategy for the study of systems such as these is to intervene 
in them and actively to manipulate the variables in some form of experi- 
ment. For example, a situation could be structured in which subjects refuse 
to respond to control. This could be done in the language of the model by 
manipulating Cy so as to offset the effect of C on B. An equivalent formula- 
tion is to imagine experimentally setting B at zero or “taking out" the causal 
arrow from control to behavior. The consequences of such intervention 
may be seen by inspecting equation (9) with the assumption that 8 equals 
zero. The variance of C will increase from its normal level, since the mul- 
tiplier [1/(1 + @B)]? will equal one rather than a fraction. The full con- 
tributions of the variations of norms, behavior, and the exogenous causes 
of the control variable will be transmitted to C. Hence, C will vary more 
widely from case to case or from time to time than it would in the absence 
of the intervention. Further, the coefficient œ may be estimated as either 
ihe coeffcient of the regression of control on norms or the negative of the 
coefficient of the regression of control on behavior. This may be seen from 
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equation (18) where, if 8 equals zero, the coefficient of the regression of 
control on norms is equal simply to a. 

One could similarly intervene in the system to thwart the effect of 
deviance on control and then observe the effect of control on behavior. 
to estimate (9. With a set at zero, C will vary only with its external causes. 
Behavior will be unaffected by norms, and at the same time the variation 
of behavior due to other causes will increase as the determinant approaches 
one. 

This strategy of intervention has been advocated by Harold Garfinkel 
(1967), though his approach is far from mathematical. In a discussion of 
the routine grounds of everyday activities he counsels that the investigator 
should explicitly violate the norms underlying day-to-day social intercourse 
and then observe the consequences. To describe the consequences of such 
disruptive activity, he uses such terms as "making commonplace scenes 
visible" (p. 36) and discovering the *seen but unnoticed backgrounds of 
everyday activities" (p. 37). Much of what he says could be said in terms 
of interrupting negative feedback loops and thus increasing the variation 
of variables. In effect, as long as a variable is kept in its loop, its variation 
is constrained and it varies less from time to time or case to case than it 
would were the loop interrupted. If the loop is removed, the variable will 
vary more, and it will come more easily to the attention of the observer. 
The insight that Garfinkel was trying to arrive at could have been better 
expressed in terms of the notion that it may be quite difficult to detect that 
a particular variable operates as a control of some behavior when it is in 
its natural negative feedback structure and is relatively constant in value. 
Conversely, it is only when the feedback loop is prevented from operating 
that the variable varies and comes to be noticed. Hence one may not realize 
that a rule controls his behavior until the consequences of its systematic 
violation are explored. Only when rules are violated do the routine grounds 
of activities become visible and the background understandings of those 
activities become apparent. 

Though there may be little hope for simple observation to untangle 
the causal skein of social behavior, the disruption of that behavior may 
be the key to its understanding. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has proposed that an elementary theory of deviant behavior 
may be expressed in the form of a linear mathematical model with nega- 
tive feedback. It has been shown that the structural equations of the 
model and the variance-covariance structure of its variables provide pow- 
erful tools for the analysis of the theory. The variance of behavior was 
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proposed as a measure of the substantive concept of the amount of deviance 
in a system. The square of the reciprocal of the determinant of the struc- 
tural equations of the model was proposed as a measure of the degree 
0: regulation effected by a control system. Problems of estimating param- 
eters have been discussed, and experimental intervention has been suggested 
as a mode of analysis. 

More generally, it has been illustrated that even when measurement is 
pzoblematic, variables are loosely conceived, and relationships are only ap- 
proximately linear, mathematical analysis of verbal theories can lend sub- 
stantive insight into the implications of those theories, 
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Ethnicity and Racial Attitudes: The Case of the 
Jews and the Poles 


Andrew M. Greeley! 
National Opinion Research Center 


Data from a survey in 1968 of a sample drawn from the popula- 
tion of 15 U.S. cities that had experienced racial unrest revealed 
clear differences in racial attitudes among members of 10 ethnic 
groups. The Poles were the least sympathetic to black militance, 
the Jews the most sympathetic. A model incorporating educational 
attainment and two measures of general predispositions toward racial 
problems, called “support” and “avoidance,” was used to explain 
variation of attitudes toward election of a black mayor, civil rights 
legislation, interracial contact, and repressive riot control Of the 
two predispositions, “avoidance” had the stronger effect on ac- 
ceptability of interracial contact, "support" the stronger effect on 
attitudes toward riot control and civil rights legislation. There was 
no direct effect of educational level on any of the four specific racial 
attitudes. The model successfully explains most of the observed dif- 
ferences between Jews and Poles in these four attitudes. To some 
extent the differences between these two ethnic groups seem to be re- 
lated to stronger feelings of alienation among Poles. 


It is widely assumed that the so-called ethnic groups are politically 
conservative, racist, and resistant to social change despite their Demo- 
cratic voting record (see Litt 1970; Myrdal 1969; Campbell 1971). Re- 
search has indicated that the matter may not be so simple (see Greeley 
1972; Greeley and Sheatsley 1971; Nie, Currie, and Greeley 1974). In 
many respects the Catholic ethnics may be at least as “liberal” as their 
native American counterparts. Thus for 1970 and 1972, data (summarized 
in table 1) from the National Opinion Reseach Center's monitoring of 
national attitudes toward racial integration show that Irish Catholics 
were in both years the most prointegration of all but the Jewish religio- 
ethic groups in the North. Even the Slavic Catholics, the lowest scoring 
of the Catholic groups in 1970 and 1972, had a somewhat higher proin- 
tegration score in 1972 than did the German Protestants. Furthermore, 
the largest positive change in mean score on the NORC Integration Scale 


1 Another version of this article appears as a chapter in Ethnicity in the United States: 
A Preliminary Reconnaissance (New York: Wiley, 1974). The data utilized in the 
article, exclusive of table 1, were made available by the Institute for Social Research 
(ISR) Social Science Archive. They were originally collected by Dr. Angus Campbell 
and Dr. Howard Schuman of the Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Re- 
search, University of Michigan. Neither the original collectors of the data nor the 
archive bear any responsibility for the analyses or interpretations presented here. 
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TABLE 1 


FAVORABILITY TOWARD RACIAL INTEGRATION BY ETHNICITY 
(Non-Souta ON ty) 











Change 

1970 1972 1970-72 

All Northerners .........cceececeeees 2.88 3.16 28 

Anglo-Saxons ........ esee 2.80 3.18 38 
(220) (148) 

German Protestants ................ 2.81 2.70 —.Ji 
(137) (142) 

Scandinavian Protestants ............. 2.82 2.98 .46 
(29) (65) 

Irish Catholics .............uuuuuueue. 3.06 346 .40 
(48) (63) 

German Catholics ................... 2.97 3.18 21 
(41) (44) 

Italian Catholics .................... 2.65 3.14 49 
: (38) (63) 

Slavic Catholics (including Poles) .... 2.45 2.76 a1 
i (53) (49) 

JeWS«i. suu enr re Ee UR EE VE 3.79 3.67 —.12 
(24) (52) 





. Souncr.—National Opinion Research Center continuing study of white attitudes toward racial 
integration, 1963-72. 

Nore.—-Mean scores on a Guttman scale based on number of prointegration responses to five items 
or the NORC questionnaire (see Greeley and Sheatsley 1973). The higher the score, the greater the 
favorability toward racial integration. Number of cases shown in parentheses. 


. 
between 1970 and 1972 was among Italian Catholics, and the second 
largest was among Irish Catholics. The positive change among Slavic 
Catholics was about the same as the Northern average and substantially 
more positive than changes among either German or Scandinavian Prot- 
estants. Hence, as far as NORC's scale is concerned, there was no “white 
ethnic backlash" between 1970 and 1972. 

But table 1, like most research that attempts to analyze diversity among 
religioethnic groups, is seriously deficient in the number of respondents 
on which the statistics in each cell are based. To generalize about Ameri- 
can Slavs on the basis of 49 cases or American Irish Catholics on the basis 
of 63 cases is a risky enterprise. Unfortunately, the typical national sur- 
vey sample of 1,500 respondents does not provide many respondents for 
tke individual religioethnic groups. 

In 1968, however, the University of Michigan Survey Research Center 
surveyed 15 cities affected by urban unrest. Because it was conducted in 
cities where much of the “ethnic” population is concentrated, this survey 
provides a substantial number of respondents for each of the major ethnic 
groups in the U.S. population. 
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The Michigan survey developed 12 measures of attitudes toward racial 
issues, each based on from one to five items in their questionnaire. In 
this paper I first use four of these 12 measures to compare the racial 
attitudes of several white religioethnic groups. Next I describe and apply, 
a general model to explain these attitudes, and finally apply this model in 
a more specific analysis of differences in racial attitudes between two 
urban ethnic groups, the Polish Catholics and the Jews. The four scales 
concern riot control, interracial contact, civil rights legislation, and black 
mayoral candidates. Since scales can easily derive meanimgs from their 
labels that have little connection with their content, Apendix A lists 
the questionnaire items that comprise each of these scales. In the analysis, 
the attitude scale scores are Z-scores; in other words, measures of the 
percentage of a standard deviation away from the sample mean of the 
score of a given subpopulation. A Z-score of 100 indicates a score 1 SD 
from the mean of the score distribution.? I comment only on Z-scores of 
10 points or more. 


DIFFERENCES IN RACIAL ATTITUDES AMONG ETHNIC GROUPS 


In figure 1, 10 religioethnic groups are compared according to their views 
on riot control. We note that the Poles, followed closely by the German 
Catholics, were most inclined to support a repressive response to riots, 
while the Jews and the Irish Catholics were least likely t» support such 
a response. Jewish liberalism is not surprising, but the liberalism of the 
Irish, Catholics may startle some readers. 

Comparison of figure 2 with figure 1 shows that there was greater 
variation in religioethnic attitudes toward interracial conta-t than toward 
riot control. Again, however, the Jews are the most “liberal” and the 
Poles the most “illiberal.” The Irish Protestants are considerably below 
the sample mean on support for interracial contact, and th» Italian Cath- 
olics somewhat below it, while the Scandinavian Protestants are 10 points 
above it. The Jews, though, are farther above the sample mean than the 
Irish Protestants are below it, and the Poles rank markecly farthest be- 
low the mean. 

The same pattern emerges with respect to support for civil rights leg- 
islation (fig. 3). The Jews rank highest by far and the Foles quite low. 
Slavic and German Catholics are also rather low on this scale. 

In figure 4, willingness to support a black mayor is -epresented by 
Z-scores. Jews and Irish Catholics are above the mean, while British 
Protestants, Scandinavian Protestants, Irish Protestants, ard Polish Cath- 


2 Thus, for example, the Irish Catholic Z-score of —10 on attitude toward repressive 
riot control indicates that the score is 1096 of a standard deviation below the mean 
of the entire sample. 
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olics are all below the mean. There seems to be greater diversity among 
the religioethnic groups in their willingness to support a black mayor than 
there is in attitudes toward the other three issues.3 

To summarize, among respondents in the 15 cities affected by the 1967 
riots, the Jews are clearly the group most favorably disposed to the 
blacks, and the Poles are the group least favorably disposed. Except for 
the Jews, the Irish Catholics are the most favorable. Italian Catholics 
differ very little from the 15-city mean, while German Catholics, Slavic 
Catholics, other than Poles, and Irish Protestants are sometimes favorable 
and sometimes not. 


A MODEL TO EXPLAIN RACIAL ATTITUDES 


Having discovered substantial differences between Polish Catholics and 
Jews on the four major racial issues we are investigating, one might be 
content to conclude that Poles are "racist" and Jews are not, or that 
in comparison with the Jews (and, on two issues, the Irish Catholics) 
the Poles are more likely to be racist. It is surely the case that a good 
deal of analysis, both popular and serious, of American racial problems is 
content with such conclusions. It seems appropriate, however, for serious 
researchers to try. to explain the reasons for such differences among major 
population categories. An explanation of this diversity might be of use 
to those policymakers who must deal with ethnically heterogeneous urban 
situations. 

As social research moves gingerly toward causal explanations, "t has 
become clear that in most cases longitudinal studies are required to test 
the models that are proposed. In the absence of longitudinal research, 
the models remain at best tentative and speculative. Still, such models 
may force us to look at a phenomenon analytically and to make explicit 
the causal assumptions that are hidden in correlational analysis. 

Why do people vary in the strength and direction of their racial at- 
titudes? The social science and humanistic literature suggests a number 
cf explanations. Those who are "enlightened" on the race question may 
be better educated, they may have more frequent contact with blacks, 
they may have a keener perception of the amount of racial injustice in 
the country and greater sympathy with the protests of those who are its 
victims. On the other hand, those who are threatened by racial progress 
may have more intolerant personalities and may be frightened by "real" 
threats to what they perceive as their own welfare (for example, increase 


3 There is, however, majority support from all groups for a qualified black mayor, the 
15-city average being 6696. Eighty percent of the Jews would vote for such a can- 
didate, 72% of the Irish Catholics, 66% of the Italians, and 58% of the Poles. 
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in crime or deterioration of property values in their neighborhoods with 
the advent of racial integration). 

The Michigan survey data provide good indicators of five of these 
six variables: education, “black friends,” “sympathy with black protest,” 
“perception of racial discrimination,” and “intolerant personality.” Un- 
fortunately, there was no good item to tap the dimension of “real” fear. 
As a surrogate, I use a questionnaire item that indicates whether a re- 
spondent thought that there ought to be some sort of limitation on the 
number of black families living in a given neighborhood.* Of course one 
reason for responding positively to this item might be a belief that after 
a certain “tipping point” had been reached, an entire neighborhood would 
turn black, thus making racial integration impossible. The “fear for 
neighborhood” item, then, is not an entirely adequate surrogate for “real” 
fear, but it was the only one available. 

The model emerging from consideration of these variables may be ex- 
emplified as follows: 


education — black friends — response to urban ynrest. 


I assume that those with more education will be more likely to have black 
friends (or to sympathize with racial protest or to perceive discrimina- 
tion) and that this intervening variable will link their higher educational 
attainment to their racial responses. Conversely, as our model suggests, 
ethnic groups with less education will be less likely to have black friends 
(or to sympathize with racial protest or to perceive discrimination) and 
hence gnore likely to respond with hostility to urban racial disturbances. 
Because there was a moderate level of intercorrelation (table 2) among 


TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG POTENTIAL PREDICTORS OF RACIAL ATTITUDES 














1 2 3 4 
1. Black friends ..................uuuees. 
2. Fear for neighborhood 

(neighborhood racial quota) ........ 25 Fai 
3. Sympathy for black protest ............ 18 33 Mend 
4. Perception of discrimination ........... .09 29 AS "T 
5. Intolerance .............. RS 14 21 34 26 





five of the items (excluding education, for the moment), a factor analysis 
was done. Two significant factors? emerged after rotation (table 3, A). The 
heaviest loadings on the first factor were sympathy for black protest and 


4See Appendix B for measures of the six variables discussed in this section. 
5 An eigenvalue greater than .01 was used as the criterion of significance. 
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TABLE 3 


Factor LOADINGS AMONG PREDICTOR VARIABLES 























I II 
A. Rotated Factors 
Intolerance: ze eivai eee es vie sew eee es 155 115 
Sympathy for black protest ............ 2.0 ceeees 523 236 
Perception of discrimination ...................... .302 .002 
Black friends v. 5 siete ales sla Eaa a ES .030 .296 
Fear for neighborhood .................... esee 112 383 





B. Support and Avoidance Factors 











Intolerance,” 5er le qu aes RE ex 173 
Sympathy for black protest wad? L274 
Perception of discrimination ..............eeeee eee .586 i. 
Fear for neighborhood .................leeslsesese n 497 
Black friends: «eodera mre xem sawn "T 497 





perception of discrimination. Black friends and the “neighborhood fear” 
items loaded most heavily on the second factor. Two scales were then con- 
structed based, respectively, on factor analyses for the first three variables 
and for the last two (table 3, B). The first factor, with heavy loadings 
for sympathy and perception of discrimination and a less heavy loading 
for the intolerance scale, has been labeled the “support” factor bgcause 
tolerance for diversity, perception of discrimination, and sympathy for 
black protest indicate a disposition toward positive support for blacks. 
The second factor has been called the “avoidance” factor because fear 
for neighborhood (represented by the desire to impose a quota on the 
number of blacks that could live in one’s neighborhood) and absence of 
black friends seem to indicate both past avoidance and desire for future 
avoidance. 

As can be seen in table 4, the three predictor variables—amount of edu- 
cation and scores on the support and avoidance scales—correlate quite well 
with the four dependent variables—support for a black mayor, support 
for civil rights laws, attitudes toward riot control, and support for inter- 
racial contact. Education is the least powerful of the three predictors. 
It is interesting to note in passing that education seems to have had little 
impact on people's feelings about how riots ought to be handled. 

Both the avoidance and support variables correlated at reasonably high 
levels with the four dependent variables. Only one coefficient is under 
.20 (.15 between the avoidance factor and riot control). Another coef- 
ficient is .28 (between the support factor and riot control), but all the 
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TABLE 4 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF PREDICTOR AND DEPENDENT VARIABLES 











1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Education 4.2. serrer ieee —- 
2. "Support" factor ............. lesus 34 Aa 
3. “Avoidance” factor ................. 27 34 2n 
4. Would vote for black mayor ......... 21 32 38 se 
5. Support for civil rights legislation ..... 17 41 35 31 ae 
6. Riot control ...........c cece cece eee .06 28 1S .13 .16 es 
7. Interracial contact .................. 19 .39 34 42 47 .16 








others are above .30. Thus the hypothesis implicit in the previous para- 
graphs seems to have been supported: education, sympathy, perception 
of discrimination, “intolerant personality,’ and interaction with black 
friends all seem to have some impact on response to urban unrest. 

It would be most helpful if there were some way to establish a causal 
relationship between the avoidance factor and the support factor (they 
correlate .34). However, there is no way to do this with the available 
data base. Thus, in the general model presented in figure 5, I assume that 


Support 


234 


e 
Education— — ———— — ———— ———————————————» Dependent Variable 


227 


Avoidance 


Fic. 5.—General model of the causal impact of education, support, and avoidance 
factors on racial attitude variables. Depending upon the data being analyzed, the de- 
pendent variable may be support for black mayor, civil rights legislation, repressive 
riot control, or interracial contact (coefficients with a £ of less than .10 are omitted). 


education has a causal impact on both support and avoidance. These in 
turn have causal impacts on the dependent variable, but I make no as- 
sumption about the causal relations between support and avoidance. It 
may well be that having black friends leads one to be more tolerant, more 
perceptive, and more sympathetic. But it may also be true that tolerance, 
perception, and sympathy generate a greater propensity to have black 
friends. 

As shown in table.5, the model is moderately successful in explaining 
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TABLE 5 
EDUCATION, SUPPORT, AND AVOIDANCE IN RELATION TO RACIAL ATTITUDES 
(B's AND R?s) 
Support for Education Support Avoidance Re 
Black mayor ............. esee Pas 19 29 18 
Civil rights legislation ................ sex 32 24 22 
Repressive riot control ............... e —.27 e .09 
Interracial contact ......... lees eee 25 39 30 





Nore.—aAll coefficients under .10 were eliminated from the table. 


the variance in support for a black mayor, for civil rights legislation, and 
for interracial contact. It is much less powerful in explaining variation 
on the riot control scale. Perhaps civil rights laws, election of black mayors, 
and sympathy for interracial contacts were less salient questions in the 
15 cities studied in 1968 than control of riots. 

The avoidance factor is stronger than the support factor in explaining 
sympathy for interracial contact and for a black mayor. The support 
factor is stronger than the avoidance factor in explaining variation in at- 
titudes toward civil rights laws, and it alone significantly influences atti- 
tudes toward riot control. People, then, appear to be against interracial 
contact and a black mayor because they are afraid of or wish to avoid 
blacks, but against civil rights laws and permissive riot control because 
they cannot sympathetically support blacks. It is also worth noting that 
there is no direct path between education and any of the dependent vari- 
ables. * 


THE CASE OF THE JEWS AND THE POLES 


In figures 1-4, the Jews and the Poles were most clearly differentiated in 
their racial attitudes; they were in fact consistently opposed. Will the 
explanatory model presented above assist us in specifying sources of the 
observed differences between Jews and Poles on the four interracial scales? 
Can the differences between Jews and Poles be traced to differences in 
education, avoidance, and support? Table 6 presents, in the first row of 
each panel, the raw differences in Z-scores between Poles and Jews and, 
for comparison, between Poles and Irish Catholics, who, except for the 
Jews, display the most liberal racial attitudes. The three succeeding rows 
cf each panel show how the raw differences are affected by standardizing 
first for education, then for education and avoidance, and, finally, for 
education, avoidance, and support. 

One can see at a glance that with one exception the variables of the 
model do not completely convert the differences among the ethnic groups 
to differences among racial attitudes. They do, however, make substantial 
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TABLE 6 


DIFFERENCES IN RACIAL ATTITUDES BETWEEN JEWS AND POLES AND BETWEEN POLES 
AND IRISH CATHOLICS: RAW DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Z-SCORES FOLLOWED BY 
SUCCESSIVE STANDARDIZATION FOR EDUCATION, AVOIDANCE, AND SUPPORT 








Poles 
Poles and and Irish 
Jews Catholics 





A. Support for Black Mayor 





Raw: difference ;i. Era eua lI ui pee 50 37 
Standardized for education ...... DT TP ES 37 32 
Standardized for education and avoidance ......... 55 21 
Standardized for education, avoidance, 

and SUPPO si daea ope ne. ward ee ann SHE ie inn 11 10 


B. Support for Civil Rights Legislation 


Raw difference ...... ccc ce cee eect cece te ee ceeeeee 69 23 


Standardized for education .................uuess 59 19 
Standardized for education and avoidance ......... 53 14 
Standardized for education, avoidance, 
and support ...... cece eee eee ete tee eeeteeeeee 34 00 
SSS PP o m 
C. Support for Repressive Riot Control 
Raw difference ..........ssessseeee een 30 30 
Standardized for education ...................... 26 27 
Standardized for education and avoidance ......... 14 23 
Standardized for education, avoidance, 
and support oraora ELEINTE AN E EAA 08 16 
D. Support for Interracial Contact 
Raw difference... 2 ese naonana ree re EAAS e 64 40 
Standamdized for education ................Luusue. 51 34 
Standardized for education and avoidance ......... 47 26 
Standardized for education, avoidance, ` 
ANG. SUpport sis ies asong eones wa mre eae bette 26 15 








headway in that direction. The differences between the Poles and each of 
the other groups are cut in half at least, and in most cases they are cut to 
a third, a fourth, and even a fifth. Poles are more likely to be opposed 
. to blacks than are Jews because the Poles have less education and have 
higher scores on the avoidance scale and lower scores on the support 
scale. To put the matter differently, Jews are more favorable to blacks 
than Poles are because they have better education, score lower on avoidance 
of blacks, and show higher support predispositions. 

In the comparison between the Poles and the Jews, the greatest decline 
in difference occurs between the third and fourth rows in table 6 (with 
the exception of the riot control item in panel C). That is, even when the 
effect of education and the avoidance factor are taken into account, the 
most powerful explanation of differences between Poles and Jews has to do 
with the support factor. 
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The explanatory model eliminates most of the diversity among American 
ethnic groups on the four attitude scales (table 7). The Jews continue to 
be the strongest supporters of civil rights laws and interracial contact. 
The Slavic Catholics emerge as the strongest supporters for a black mayor, 


TABLE 7 


Z-SconEs FOR CERTAIN Etanic GROUPS ON RACIAL ATTITUDES, 
CONTROLLING FOR EDUCATION, AVOIDANCE, AND SUPPORT 














Vote for Civil Rights Interracial ` 

Black Mayor Laws Riot Control* Contact 
British Protestants ............. —17 —04 00 03 
Irish Catholics ................ 07 04 —07 00 
Italian Catholics .............. 04 01 07 —02 
Polish Catholics ............... 03 03 10 —09 
Other Slavic Catholics .......... 25 —06 00 07 
JEWS eere Serie: TN er A I 08 31 02 16 





* High score indicates support for repression. 
and the Irish Catholics as those most opposed (though not by very much) 
to oppressive riot control. Only two scores for negative racial attitudes 
reach or exceed 10, the 17-point English Protestant opposition to a black 
mayor and the 10-point Polish support for repressive riot control. 


CAUSAL MODELS FOR THREE ETHNIC GROUPS 


. 
In this section I shall estimate the effect parameters of the model for 
each of the three ethnic groups with which I have been principally con- 
cerned: the Poles, the Jews, and the Irish Catholics (tables 8-11). 

There is relatively little difference between the Poles and the Jews in 
the first portion of the model. Education correlates with the support 
factor at approximately the same level, and the correlation between the 
two factor scores is .42 for the Poles and .34 for the Jews. The Irish 
model, however seems substantially “looser.” Education has relatively 
slight impact on avoidance for the Irish, and avoidance and support are 
more weakly related among them than among either the Poles or the Jews. 
Is this evidence of a political pragmatism among the Irish that inclines 
them to be less consistent than the other two groups? 

For both the Jews and the Poles, only the avoidance factor is cor- 
related above .10 with support for a black mayor (table 8), a pattern 
that is very different from the parameter estimates for the total sample 
presented in table 5. Jews are more inclined to support a black mayor 
because they do not fear blacks and they have black friends. Poles are 
less inclined to support a black mayor because they are afraid of blacks 
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TABLE 8 


ESTIMATED EFFECT PARAMETERS FOR GENERAL MODEL (FIG. 5): 
SUPPORT FOR Brack MAYOR 











Education Support Avoidance Mayor* 





A. Polish Catholic 














Education ............. Sce T 32 T 
Support .........sssssn ee ek 42 t 
* Avoidance ............ 2 eres TE 42 
Mayor ............ aes 
R? = 20 
B. Jewish 
Education ............. m 1 28 1 
Support ...........0008 $23 RE 34 1 
Avoidance ............ es Stare 31 
Mayor ........... een EON 
R? = 37 
C. Irish Catholic 
Education ............. ae 24 10 28 
Support ...........sue. e" ew 322. -? 17 
Avoidance ............ aks ovs vi 6 
Mayor ............ese D 
R2 8 


* The coefficients of correlation with the dependent variable are f's. 
t Coefficients under .10 are eliminated. Coefficients which are irrelevant because of a less than .10 
subsequent path (general model, fig. 5) are also eliminated. 


and dp not have black friends. In both cases, support for the black cause 
is less important than it is in the general population. But for the Irish, 
the strongest direct effect is from education, a finding that makes them, 
like the Poles and Jews, different from the total sample. Approximately 
half the explained variance in Irish support for a black mayor is a result 
of direct influence of education. Again, it may be that, for a group alleged 
to be politically pragmatic, such attitudes as are measured by the support 
and avoidance scales are not nearly as important as they are for other 
groups. 

On the question of civil rights legislation (table 9), the Poles differ 
from the Jews and indeed from the general population. There is a direct 
effect of education on sympathy for civil rights laws, and the effect of 
avoidance on the latter variable is much stronger than that of support. 
The Irish and the Jews are basically similar to one another and similar 
to the national population in the causes of sympathy for civil rights legis- 
lation. Both differ from the Polish Catholics. 

The estimated effects on attitudes toward riot control, however, differ 
across the three subsamples (table 10). For neither the Poles nor the 
jews does avoidance have a significant effect on this variable. In this 
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TABLE 9 


ESTIMATED EFFECT PARAMETERS FOR GENERAL Moprr (Fic. 5): 
SUPPORT For Civ, Ricuts LEGISLATION 

















Education Support Avoidance Laws* 





A. Polish Catholic 

















Education ............. ias 39 32 14 
Support ............ ss. T n 42 15 
Avoidance ............ ae MUS ss 34 
LAWS ............ ees "Y 

R2 = 16 

B. Jewish 

Education ............. um 36 28 1 
Support ............... en MX 34 21 
Avoidance ............ or $a 23 
LaWS Suera necito 4s 

R? = 15 

C. Irish Catholic 

Education ............. EP 24 .10 1 
Support ......... E bars EM 22 32 
Avoidance ............ Lis ates E 31 
LAWS ta 8b de sence Ves 

R2 = 25 


* The coefficients of correlation with the dependent variable are fs. 
t Coefficients under .10 are eliminated. Coefficients which are irrelevant because of a less than .10 
subsequent path (general model, fig. 5) are also eliminated. 


respect they are like the total sample. Education has a significant effect 
on the riot-control variable for the Poles but not for the Jews. Fer the 
Irish, unlike the other two groups and the total sample, avoidance has a 
significant effect on support for repressive riot control. 

Finally, as might be expected, there are for all three groups strong 
effects of avoidance on support for future interracial contact (table 11). 
Among the Poles, however, there is no effect of support on the latter 
variable. For the Jews the effect is moderate (.15), and for the Irish 
Catholics somewhat stronger (.24). In addition, for the Irish, education 
also has an effect on contact. 

What is one to make of the intricacies and complexities of the rela- 
tionships presented in tables 8-11? In most respects the Polish and Jewish 
results are more alike than those for either Poles or Jews and Irish Cath- 
olics. Indeed, were it not for the relationships between education and the 
dependent variables in tables 9 and 10, one might conclude that the 
antecedents of racial attitudes among the Poles and Jews were virtually 
the same. The Irish Catholics—the most “enlightened” on race of the 
non-Jewish groups—seem to respond to racial issues for a different mixture 
of reasons. More secure, perhaps in their American identity than the 
Poles but less committed to ideological liberalism than the Jews, the 
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TABLE 10 


ESTIMATED EFFECT PARAMETERS FOR GENERAL MopeL (Fic. 5): 
SUPPORT For REPRESSIVE Riot CONTROL 








Education Support Avoidance Riot Control* 





A. Polish Catholic 














Education ............. ez 39 32 .19 
Support ............... va TN 42 —.28 
Avoidance ............ PE Y FM T 
Riot control ........... iis 

R2 = 08 

B. Jewish 

Education ............. es 36 28 t 
Support ...........008. s vy 34 —.23 
Avoidance ............ Sus ead sos t 
Riot control ........... "n 

R2 = .09 

C. Irish Catholic 

Education ............. MM 24 .10 t 
Support ............... a "^ 22 œ —.15 
Avoidance ............ ze DI M —.16 
Riot control ........... ets 

R2 = .06 


* The coefficients of correlation with the dependent variable are fs. 
+ Coefficients under .10 are eliminated. Coefficients which are irrelevant because of a less than .10 
subsequent path (general model, fig. 5) are also eliminated. 


Irish may have developed a pattern of racial attitudes thet is distinctly 
their pwn, different not only from that observed for the Foles and Jews 
but also from that found for the total sample. 

No one who must deal with the complexity of ethnic diversity in the 
urban milieu can afford to act as though all population groups were alike. 
Not only were the religioethnic groups different from each other in their 
racial attitudes, they appear also to have differed in the scurces of those 
attitudes. 


THE ALIENATION OF THE POLES? 


The model does not account fully for the different responses of the Poles 
and Jews to racial issues. Notably, years of education provide a very 
limited explanation of why Poles are high on avoidance and low on support 
and Jews are high on support and low on avoidance. 

There are at least two explanations to fall back on. Peraaps there was 
something in the heritage that each group brought to the United States 
that predisposes its members distinctively toward what I have labeled 
support and avoidance of blacks. Perhaps something ir each group’s 
experiences in this country has made it either more or less suspicious of 
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TABLE 11 


ESTIMATED EFFECT PARAMETERS FOR GENERAL Moprr (Fic. 5): 
SUPPORT FOR INTERRACIAL CONTACT 











Education Support ' Avoidance Contact* 








A. Polish Catholic 























Education ............. m 1 32 t 
Support .......... eas s E 42 t 
Avoidance ............ ‘ec E .65 
Contatto roroa siasii Uas 
. R2= 43 
B. Jewish 
Education ............. $e .36 - 28 t 
Support: ;2. shes cases M e 34 5 
Avoidance ............ M 49 
Contact ...........006- E 
R?—31 
C. Irish Catholic 
Education ............. m 24 A0 13 
Support ......... VT s aa 22 24 
Avoidance ............ — 44 
Contact. 1... r sects eee M 
R? —.35 


* The coefficients of correlation with the dependent variable are f''s. 
t Coefficients under .10 are eliminated. Coeffcients which are irrelevant because of a less than .10 
subsequent path (general model, fig. 5) are also eliminated. 


other groups in the society (Thomas and Znaniecki 1918; Wytrwal,1961; 
Radzialowski 1974). Most probably there has been a complex interaction 
of the two explanations. There is a long Polish history of oppression and 
betrayal by strangers; but then there is nothing in Jewish history that 
would dispose that group to be very trusting either. Furthermore, the 
family structures of the two groups seem to be different (McCready 
1973). The mother tends to be a much stronger figure in the family life 
of Jews than of Poles. It remains to be seen, though, whether or how 
family structure produces different responses to racial problems. 

It is worth noting that the ancestors of most American Jews came from 
the same areas of eastern Europe as did the ancestors of most American 
Poles (Landes and Zborowski 1958). Furthermore, recent research indi- 
cates that, until the middle of the last century, Polish and Jewish elites 
worked together for the liberation of Poland from foreign rule. On the other 
hand, Polish immigrants did not come to the United States with a radical 
or socialist tradition like that of many Jewish immigrants, perhaps because 
Polish immigrants came predominantly from the farms and fields of 
southern Poland, while a far greater number of Jewish immigrants had 
urban backgrounds. So, the differences between the Poles and the Jews 
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in their racial attitudes may be rooted in the peasant origins of the one 
group and the more urban origins of the other. Both the Irish and Italian 
Catholics, however, also have peasant origins, and they react very differ- 
ently from the Poles to racial questions. 

The Jews have been much more successful in the United States than 
the Poles. Indeed, recent demographic research indicates that the Poles 
are lagging behind other Catholic ethnic groups in the pursuit of affluence 
(Greeley 1973). As a group, they may feel less accepted in American so- 
ciety. Less upwardly mobile than other ethnic groups, perhaps they are 
more disposed to be suspicious of those beneath them. Even a control for 
education would not eliminate such feelings; one may be educated and 
still feel one’s group has not received an equal chance. The “other Slavic" 
group (non-Polish eastern European Catholics) is very different from the 
Poles in its response to racial questions. But then Slovaks, Slovenes, 
Czechs, and Lithuanians in the United States have not, as have the 
Poles, been special objects of derogatory jokes and opprobrium. 

Are the Poles, then, especially prone to feelings of alienation? Three 
measures in the riot study are relevant to such feelings. They are measures 
of personal efficacy, citizen competence, and trust of government.® On all 
three, the Poles score substantially below the mean (table 12). The Irish 


TABLE 12 


MEASURES oF “ALIENATION” FOR CERTAIN ETHNIC Groups (Z-SconEs) 








. Trust of 
Efficacy Competence Government 
British Protestant ................ 11 16 —12 
Trish Catholics ................... —08 —i5 26 
Italian Catholics ......... Dn ves aie —22 06 09 
Polish Catholics .................. —11 —21 —14 
Other Slavic Catholics ............. —04 —07 02 
JEWS vu osos eren exea 02 07 00 











Catholics are somewhat low on efficacy and competence but high on trust 
in government (perhaps because in some cities they are the government). 
Italians are low on feelings of efficacy but above the mean on competence 
and trust. The scores for the Jewish subsample are quite close to the 
mean on all three items. Hence one might make a fairly persuasive case 
that there is an alienation syndrome among American Polish Catholics. 
But, unfortunately for our purposes, there does not seem to be much cor- 
relation between the efficacy, competence, and trust measures and the four 
measures of racial attitudes (table 13). 


6 See Appendix C, 
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TABLE 13 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ALIENATION MEASURES AND 
RACIAL ATTITUDES: TOTAL SAMPLE 











Trust Efficacy Competence 
Vote for black mayor ................ 04 04 .08 
Civil rights legislation ............... .04 05 .01 
Riot control ............... eese. .02 01 O01 
Racial contact ......... 0. ccs esses eee 02 .01 .02 





Nevertheless, do these alienation measures correlate with racial atti- 
tudes among the Poles (see table 14)? In the Polish subsample, lack of 


TABLE 14 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ALIENATION MEASURES AND RACIAL ATTITUDES: 
PorisH CATHOLICS ONLY 














Š Trust Efficacy Competence 
Vote for black mayor .20 15 .16 
Civil rights legislation .08 .00 21 
Riot control ............ cece eee eee 31 ; 12 .23 
Racial contact .......... eee sees 08 .02 .00 
Support soeia oea renrEL Ela e 17 .07 —.06 
Avoidance ..............eseeeeere 12 12 —J2 


trust in government correlates .20 or above with attitudes toward aeblack 
mayor and riot control; feelings of competence correlate above .20 with 
attitudes toward civil rights laws and riot control. For the Poles, there 
are certain modest relationships between alienation and racial attitudes. 
The relatively small correlations between the alienation variables and 
scores on the avoidance and support scales suggest that any influence of 
alienation on Polish attitudes is not channeled through our model. The 
concept of alienation would not greatly improve our capacity to explain 
why Poles are high on avoidance and low on support. 

Clearly, the correlates of Polish racial attitudes and, indeed, the com- 
parative analysis of these attitudes and their antecedents among the Amer- 
ican religioethnic groups are fascinating and socially important questions 
that merit much further research. 


CONCLUSION 


'The effort reported here is both tenuous and tentative. It attempts to 
offer some preliminary suggestions as to why different ethnic groups re- 
spond differently to urban unrest. Such explanations are not absent from 
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ordinary conversation about the cities of the United States. If the specula- 
tions in this paper have any merit at all, it lies in their having been sub- 
mitted to a more precise sociological analysis than is the case in ordinary 
conversational speculation. Unfortunately, the tools for this analysis, while 
they are the best currently available, are far from adequate. 

There is a strong tendency in contemporary social policy and even 
social research to assume that once the magic word “racism” is uttered 
all need for further understanding—to say nothing of compassion—has 
been eliminated. There may be every reason to suspect that bigotry lurks 
in every human personality (although the object of bigotry may vary); 
it may be that some of the fears of certain segments of the population 
have a basis in reality; it may be, indeed, that the very term "racism" 
has become broad enough to include so many different meanings that it 
now means nothing. However, it is only pragmatic wisdom that if one is 
going to have to deal with certain ethnic groups, one must attempt to 
understand the causes of the responses of those groups to racial issues. 
To write them off as racist and be done with them may well be socially and 
politically counterproductive. x 


APPENDIX A 


Michigan Survey Questionnaire Items Used as Indicators of Racial Atti- 
tudes 


RIOT €ONTROL 


Summative index based on first, second, and third choices in response to 
the question: what is the most important thing a city can do to prevent 
riots? (O. Other; 1. End discrimination; 2. Get tough.) 


INTERRACIAL CONTACT 


Cumulative index based on these items: 

1. Suppose you had a job where your supervisor was a qualified Negro. 
Would you mind that a lot, a little, or not at all? 

2. If a Negro family with about the same income and education as 
yours moved next door to you, would you mind a lot, a little, or not at all? 

3. Who do you feel you could more easily become friends with—a 
Negro with the same education and income as yours, or a white person 
with a different education and income from yours? 

4. If you had small children, would you rather they had only white 
friends, or would you like to see them have Negro friends too, or wouldn't 
you care one way or the other? 
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CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Summative index based on these items: 

1. Do you favor or oppose laws to prevent discrimination against 
Negroes in job hiring and promotion? 

2. How about laws to prevent discrimination against Negroes in 
buying or renting houses and apartments? Do you favor or oppose such 
laws? 


VOTE FOR CAPABLE BLACK MAYOR 


Based on answers to the question: if a capable Negro of your own party 
preference were running for mayor of (central city), would you vote for 
him or not? ` 


APPENDIX B 


Michigan Survey Questionnaire Items Used as Basis of General Model 


EDUCATION 


Based on answers to the question: what is the highest grade of school you 
completed (from kindergarten through graduate or professional degree)? 


BLACK FRIENDS 


. 
Summative index based on these items: 


l. Are you friends with any of them (Negroes) who live around you? 
2. Have you ever known Negroes outside this neighborhood with whom 
you were friends? 


SYMPATHY WITH BLACK PROTESTS 


Cumulative index based on these items: 

1. Some people say these disturbances which occurred in Newark and 
Detroit in the summer of 1967 are mainly a protest by Negroes against 
unfair conditions. Others say they are mainly a way of looting and things 
like that. Which of these seems more correct to you? 

2. Do you think the large disturbances like those in Detroit and 
Newark were planned in advance, or that there was some planning but 
not much, or weren't they planned at all? 

3. If that (orderly marches to protest racial discrimination) doesn't 
help, do you think Negroes are justified in protesting through sit-ins? 

4. Some Negro leaders are talking about having nonviolent marches 
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and demonstrations in several cities in 1968 to protest lack of opportunity 
for Negroes. Do you think such demonstrations are different from riots, 
or that there is no real difference? 

5. Some say that Negroes have been pushing too fast for what they 
want. Others feel they haven’t pushed fast enough. How about you—do 
you think Negroes are trying to push too fast, are going too slowly, or are 
moving at about the right speed? 


PERCEPTION OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN RESPONDENT'S CITY 


Cumulative index based on these items: 

1. It is sometimes said that the things we have just been talking about, 
. such as unnecessary roughness and disrespect by the police, happen more 
to Negroes in (central city) than to white people. Do you think this is 
definitely so, probably so, probably not so, or definitely not so? 

2. On the average, Negroes in (central city) have worse jobs, educa- 
tion, and housing than white people. Do you think this is due mainly to 
Negroes having been discriminated against, or mainly due to something 
about Negroes themselves? 

3. Do you think that in (central city) many, some, or only a few 
Negroes miss out on jobs and promotions because of racial discrimination? 

4. Do you think that in (central city) many, some, or only a few 
Negroes miss out on good housing because white owners won’t rent or sell 
to them? 


INTOLERANT PERSONALITY 


Modified F-scale based on these items: 

1. When you read about the long-haired hippies and people like that, 
do you feel some curiosity about their ideas, or do you feel mostly distaste 
for such people? 

2. In schools do you think it’s more important for children to learn 
about many different countries of the world or to concentrate on our own 
country’s history and geography? 

3. Do you favor trying out new ways of teaching subjects like arith- 
metic in schools, or do you think it’s better to stick with the well-tried 
methods of the past? 


NEIGHBORHOOD RACIAL QUOTA 


Based on answers to the question: suppose there are 100 white families 
living in a neighborhood. One white family moves out and a Negro family 
moves in. Do you think it would be a good idea to have some limit on the 
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number of Negro families that move there, or to let as many move there 
as want to? 


APPENDIX C 


Michigan Survey Questionnaire Items Used as Basis of Alienation Mea- 
sures. 


PERSONAL EFFICACV 


Cumulative index based on these items: 

1. Have you usually felt pretty sure your life would work out the way 
you want it to, or have there been times when you haven't been sure 
about it? 

2. Do you think it's better to plan your life a good way ahead, or 
would you say life is too much a matter of luck to plan ahead very far? 

3. When you do make plans ahead, do you usually get to carry out 
things the way you expected, or do things usually come up to make you 
change your plans? 

4. Some people feel they can run their lives pretty much the way they 
want to; others feel the problems of life are something too big for them. 
Which are you most like? 


CITIZEN COMPETENCE 


Summative index based on these items: e 

1. If you have a serious complaint about poor service by the city, do 
you think you can get city officials to do something about it if you call 
them? 

2. Have you ever called a city official with a complaint about poor 
service? 


TRUST OF GOVERNMENT 


Summative index based on these items: 

1. Do you think the mayor of (central city) is trying as hard as he 
can to solve the main problems of the city, or that he is not doing all he 
could to solve these problems? (If not doing all he could) do you think 
he is trying fairly hard to solve these problems, or not hard at all? 

2. How about the state government? Do you think they are trying as 
hard as they can to solve the main problems of cities like (central city), 
or that they are not doing all they could to solve these problems? (If not 
doing all they could) do you think they are trying fairly hard to solve 
these problems, or not hard at all? 
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3. How about the federal government in Washington? Do you think 
they are trying as hard as they can to solve the main problems of cities 
like (central city), or that they are not doing all they could to solve such 
problems? (If not doing all they could) do you think they are trying aci 
hard to solve these problems, or not hard at all? 
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Occupational Positions and Class Identifications 
of Married Working Women: A Test of the 
Asymmetry Hypothesis’ 


Kathleen V. Ritter 
University of Washington 


Lowell L. Hargens 
Indiana University 


Data for 566 married working women from the 1960, 1964, 1968, 
and 1970 Survey Research Center election studies are examined in 
order to determine the relative impacts of wives’ and husbands’ 
occupational positions on wives’ class identifications. The results 
suggest that traditional assumptions that wives derive their class 
positions and identifications exclusively or predominantly from the 
occupatienal positions of their husbands do not hold for working 
wives. 


In a series of papers published during the 1940s and 1950s, Parsons 
(1942, 1943, 1953, 1955) argued that the American nuclear family is a 
unit of diffuse solidarity and that, as a result, the members of a given 
family must share a common status in the overall system of stratification. 
Parsons further argued that the primary determinant of a family's status 
in the United States is the occupational position of the husband-fatber 
and that status inequality between the husband and wife and the con- 
comitant possibility of disruptive status competition between them are 
avoided by the perception that only the husband's occupational position 
gives a family its status ranking. 


Hence there is a typically asymmetrical relation of the marriage pair to 
the occupational structure. . . . There are perhaps two primary functional 
aspects of this situation. In the first place, by confining the number of 
status-giving occupational roles of the members of the effective conjugal 
unit to one, it eliminates any competition for status, especially as between 
husband and wife, which might be disruptive of the solidarity of marriage. 
So long as lines of achievement are segregated and not directly comparable, 
there is less opportunity for jealousy, a sense of inferiority, etc. to develop. 
Secondly, it aids in clarity of definition of the situation by making the 


1The data utilized in this study were made available by the Inter-University Con- 
sortium for Political Research. The consortium bears no responsibility for either the 
analysis or the interpretations presented here. The research was supported by NIMH 
training grant 5T01MH11673. The authors wish to thank David Baylon and Ronald 
Schoenberg for computer programming assistance. Warren Hagstrom, Barbara Reskin, 
William Kornblum, and Avery Guest read earlier drafts of this paper and provided 
helpful comments. 
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status of the family in the community relatively definite and unequivocal. 
There is much evidence that this relative definiteness of status is an 
important factor in psychological security. [Parsons 1943, pp. 34-35] 


Parsons claimed that this asymmetry in husbands! and wives' relations 
to the occupational structure has consequences for the labor-force partici- 
pation patterns of married women. For example, he argued that working 
wives in the urban middle classes do not attempt to maximize occupa- 
tional status as do their husbands and that these wives typically avoid 
jobs with status levels that are competitive with the status levels of their 
husbands’ jobs? 

This hypothesized asymmetry between husbands’ and wives’ relations to 
the occupational structure is closely associated with Parsons's discussions 
of role differentiation within the nuclear family. According to Parsons, 
the preferred role of the husband in the nuclear family is "instrumental 
leadership," while that of the wife is "expressive leadership." In recent 
years a number of papers have challenged the adequacy of this formula- 
tion on both theoretical and empirical grounds (see Broderick 1971, 
pp. 140, 148). Even more recently, theoretical objections have been raised 
to Parsons's account of the articulation of the family and the stratification 
system in terms of the asymmetry hypothesis (Acker 1973; Hofstetter 
1970; Holmstrom 1972, pp. 103—5). In this paper we attempt to provide 
an empirical assessment of the asymmetry hypothesis. 

The assumption that working wives’ occupational positions are of little 
or no significance for their own and their families! positions in the strati- 
fication, system is often invoked on the grounds of methodological con- 
venience by sociologists who do not necessarily subscribe to Parsons's 
functional theory of the American nuclear family. For example, in his 
influential study of social class perceptions, Centers argued that “in a 
research where stratification is the basic variable, it is important to get 
definitely placed persons as far as occupation is concerned and women do 
not universally have occupations other than that of housewife. Moreover 
it is so probable that their class position in our culture derives from that 
of their husbands or fathers that it is believed that more was gained than 
was lost in thus simplifying this initial survey by .excluding them" 
(1949, p. 350). 

The persistence of this untested assumption is apparent in more recent 
research by Hodge and Treiman (1968) which reassessed class identifica- 
tion in the United States. Their sample included women as well as 
men, but instead of using an individual's own occupation as a predictor 
of her or his social-class identification, they used the occupation of the 


2 Tests of this claim are difficult to carry out since observed patterns of occupational 
"underachievement" on the part of wives may also be explained by institutional dis- 
crimination against them. 
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main earner of the family for all respondents. In a discussion of the 
impact of this variable, they postulated that “the relative importance of 
main earner’s occupation in the formation of an individual’s class identifi- 
cation may reflect the tendency for individual family members to derive 
their own position in the status structure from the achievements of the 
household head” (p. 537). 

Given data on the class identifications of working wives, it is possible 
to carry out a test of the asymmetry hypothesis. If the social statuses 
of the members of a nuclear family are determined by the husband’s 
occupational position and not the wife’s, the occupational positions of 
working wives should not have a substantial residual association with 
their class identifications after one controls for the influence of the occu- 
pational positions of their husbands. If, on the other hand, participation 
in the labor force has a major impact on one’s class identification regard- 
less of one’s gender and marital status, then the residual association 
between working wives’ occupational statuses and class identifications 
should be substantial. Thus, we propose to assess the validity of the 
asymmetry hypothesis by examining the partial association between 
wives’ occupational positions and their class identifications which remains 
after the influence of their husbands’ occupational positions has been 
removed.‘ 

Unfortunately for our purposes, even if the asymmetry hypothesis were 
valid, other conditions might bring about a substantial residual associa- 
tion between wives’ occupational positions and class identifications. It 
is therefore necessary to eliminate these conditions as possible explana- 
tions of any observed residual association. 

One such condition is that asymmetry as Parsons describes it is clearly 
a culturally preferred pattern. Parsons would probably grant that women 
whose husbands have low-paying jobs will choose their own jobs on 
economic grounds regardless of the relative status levels of these jobs 
vis-à-vis their husbands’ positions. In these instances the wife's occupa- 
tional position may contribute substantially to the social standing of the 


5 “Main earner” is not specifically defined by Hodge and Treiman, but it is clear from 
such statements as “since men are typically the main earners for families . . ." (Hodge 
and Treiman 1968, p. 542) that women's own occupations were rarely used. 


*]t will be noted that Parsons’s discussions of the benefits of the asymmetrical rela- 
tion of husbands and wives to the occupational structure focus on problems engendered 
by perceived disparities in social status (e.g., status rivalry between husband and 
wife, and ambiguity with respect to the family's position in the stratification system). 
As a consequence, it is appropriate to test the asymmetry hypothesis in terms of 
working wives' perceptions of social status. We do not claim that class identifications 
are necessarily measures of actual or objective class positions, but only that such 
identifications provide appropriate grounds for testing Parsons's arguments. 
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nuclear family. Thus, insofar as a large number of American families 
are unable to conform to a culturally preferred asymmetry pattern because 
of adverse economic circumstances, one might find a substantial residual 
association between wives’ occupational positions and their class identifi- 
cations, By examining this residual association within broad categories of 
husbands’ occupations, one can take into account this confounding factor. 
For example, if the culturally preferred asymmetry is more likely to be 
realized among the middle classes than among the working classes, one 
should find that wives’ occupational positions have a greater impact on 
their class identifications if their husbands have blue-collar occupations 
than if their husbands have white-collar occupations. 


A second factor which could bring about a substantial partial associa- 
tion between wives’ occupations and their class identifications, even if 
the asymmetry hypothesis were valid, is the possibility that women may 
retain a degree of identification with the social statuses of their families 
of orientation after marriage.” If there were a positive association between 
the status levels of working wives! families of orientation and the status 
levels of their own occupations, one would expect the maintenance of a 
degree of identification with the social statuses of families of orientation 
to produce a residua] association between the wives’ occupations and class 
identifications. The asymmetry hypothesis of course implies that the 
statuses of families of orientation have been determined by the occupa- 
tional positions of fathers. It is therefore possible to assess the validity of 
this alternative explanation by determining whether there is a residual 
associa&ion between working wives’ occupational positions and their class 
identifications after the influences of both their fathers’ and their hus- 
bands’ occupational positions are controlled.® 


Tn the following analysis we carry out the tests indicated above to rule 
out the possibility that an observed residual association between working 
wives’ occupational positions and their class identifications may be the 
result of either of the mechanisms in question. If they can be ruled out, 
then we may have greater confidence that such a residual association does 
indeed constitute evidence against the asymmetry hypothesis. 


5 Although Parsons claims that, relative to other societies and other times, the status 
of the nuclear family in the contemporary United States tends to be independent of 
the spouses’ families of orientation, he also gives examples which suggest that a degree 
of dependence still exists (Parsons 1943, p. 35). 


8 Tt should be noted that, in addition to the implication of the asymmetry hypothesis 
that fathers’ occupations are the appropriate indicator of the statuses of families of 
orientation, this measure is the only one that can be used: until quite recently large- 
scale surveys such as those we employed have not collected information about mothers’ 
occupations. 
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PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 


The data used in this study were obtained from the 1960, 1964, 1968, 
and 1970 election studies carried out by the University of Michigan’s 
Survey Research Center (Campbell et al. 1970; Political Behavior Pro- 
gram 1971a, 19715; Center for Political Studies 1972). From these four 
studies we selected the married women over 24 years old who were full- 
time workers. Measures of our dependent variable, class identification, 
were derived from a question in each of the four studies which asked 
respondents to indicate whether they saw themselves as belonging to the 
working class or the middle class." As our analysis revealed no significant 
differences among the four studies as far as the results reported below 
are concerned, we combined the results for the four samples of working 
wives. = 

Table 1 presents the percentages of working wives who identify with 
the middle class, for various combinations of wives’ and husbands’ occu- 
pational statuses.? We used the fairly crude breakdown of occupational 
statuses reported in table 1 in order to maximize the number of cases 
upon which each percentage is based but were only partially successful 
in this respect even with such a crude breakdown. 

The results in table 1 suggest that a working wife’s occupational status 
has roughly the same effect upon her class identification as coes the 
occupational status of her husband. The similar percentages in the three 
comparable categories of the marginal distributions reflect a pattern 
within the table whereby discrepancies between the occupational statuses 
of husband and wife yield similar percentage differences in identification 
with the middle class regardless of whether the husband's occupation or 
the wife's has the higher status. Although the percentage for women in the 


7 The question in the survey is: "There's quite a bit of talk these days about different 
social classes. Most people say they belong either to the middle class or to the working 
class. Do you ever think of yourself as being in one of these classes? (If yes) which 
one? (If no) if you had to make a choice would you call yourself middle class or 
working class?" Although the wording of the question tends to force respondents 
into a dichotomized choice between two class categories, actual responses included 
two additional categories, *upper class" and "lower class." The number of persons in 
each of these latter categories was quite small, however, and we therefore classified 
respondents in terms of the “middle class-working class" dichotomy. 


8 We originally expected that the 1968 and 1970 surveys might show larger correlations 
and regression slopes or the relationship between a wife's occupational status and her 
class identification than the 1960 and 1964 surveys. This, however, was not the case. 
The 1970 survey in fact showed the smallest correlation and regression slope of the 
iour surveys; yet the difference between it and the other surveys was neither large nor 
statistically significant. 


9 Seventeen of the working wives in our sample were married to farmers, farm man- 
agers, or farm foremen. Since there were too few of these cases to support the kind of 
analysis reported in table 1, we dropped them from the analysis. 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF WonKiNG Wives WHo REPORT MIDDLE-CLASS IDENTIFICATION, BY 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF HUSBAND AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF WIFE 








OCCUPATION oF HUsBAND*:^ 











Professional, Operatives, 
Technical, Clerical Craftsmen Service, 
OCCUPATION OF and and and and 
Wire*.> Managerial Sales Foremen Laborers Total 
Professional, technical, 
and managerial ......... 85 67 56 44 72 
(73) (15) (23) (16) (127) 
Clerical and sales ......... 69 48 32 21 48 
(1) (29) (50) (63) (213) 
Craftsmen and foremen .. e e e e e 
(1) (1) (7) (4) (13) 
Operatives, service, 
and laborers ............ 35 50 24 15 22 
(17) (20) (58) (118) (213) 
Total ssp 22i ns 73 52 35 21 43 
(162) (65) (138) 4201) (566) 





NorE.—JN's in parentheses. 

a x? (pooled over rows) = 64.9. 

oe ie cases er aain of percentage. 

* P« 001; 12 df. 
“operatives, service, and laborers” category who have husbands in the 
“professional, technical, and managerial” category is somewhat smaller 
than that for women with the opposite configuration of own and hus- 
bands” occupations (the figures are 35% and 44%, respectively), the small 
number of cases upon which these two percentages are based, together 
with the unexpectedly high percentage for women in the “operatives, 
service, and laborers” category whose husbands are clerical and sales 
workers, precludes the conclusion that women’s occupational statuses 
have a slightly greater association with their class identifications than do 
their husbands’ occupational statuses. In any case, there is no evidence 
in table 1 for the argument that working wives derive their status in the 
stratification system solely, or even predominantly, from the occupational 
positions of their husbands. 


Tests of Alternative Explanations 


The results presented in table 1 also bear on the question of whether the 
asymmetry hypothesis describes a culturally preferred pattern which is 
manifested by middle-class families to a greater extent than by working- 
class families. If this were true, differences in wives’ occupational positions 
should yield smaller and smaller differences in class identification as one 
moves up the hierarchy of husbands’ occupational positions. The data 
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in table 1 do not support this expectation. For example, the difference in 
the proportions who identify with the middle class between wives in the 
“professional, technical, and managerial" category and those in the “oper- 
atives, service, and labor" category is 0.29 (0.44 — 0.15) for wives of 
operatives, service workers, and laborers; while the difference is 0.50 
(0.85 — 0.35) for wives of professional, technical, and managerial workers. 
Since some of these proportions are based on small numbers of cases, 
one might wish to increase the reliability of our estimates of the differ- 
ences between the two extreme categories of wives’ occupations by combin- 
ing the two blue-collar categories of husbands’ occupations and combining 
the two white-collar categories. When this is done, the difference in the 
proportions for the two extreme categories of women’s occupations is 0.33 
£0.51 — 0.18) for wives of blue-collar husbands, and 0.39 (0.82 — 0.43) 
for wives of white-collar husbands. Thus, these data do not support the 
argument that a culturally prescribed asymmetry in relation to the occu- 
pational structure is more prevalent among the middle classes than among 
the working classes. Instead, they suggest that the impact of working 
wives’ occupational statuses on their class identifications is fairly constant 
over these broad categories of husbands’ occupations. 

The possibility remains that the substantial association between wives’: 
occupations and class identifications shown in table 1 can be attributed 
to the social statuses of their families of orientation. Figure 1 presents 


A 
Wife's Occupational 2 
Status 
Father's Wife's 
Occupational Class 
Status nS Identification 
Husband's ER i 
Status 
B 


Wife's Occupational 


2 Status Sen: 
Father's Wife's 


Occupational Class 
Status Identification 
oF Husband's ie 
Status 


Fic. 1—Two models of the influences of fathers’, husbands’, and wives’ occupational 
statuses on wives’ class identifications. 
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two of the various alternative models which could represent the relations 
between the class identifications of working wives and their fathers’, 
husbands’, and own occupational statuses. Alternative A corresponds to a 
strict interpretation of the asymmetry hypothesis in positing no direct 
impact of wives’ occupations on their class identifications and in implying 
that any association between these two variables independent of their 
associations with husbands’ occupations is a spurious association resulting 
from their mutual dependence on fathers’ occupations. Alternative B 
posits that there is no independent effect of fathers’ occupational statuses 
on working wives’ class identifications and attributes any observed asso- 
ciation between these two variables to the associations of fathers’ occupa- 
tions to husbands’ and wives’ occupations. Positing the same relationships 
among fathers’, husbands’, and own occupational statuses,'? the two models 
differ only with respect to relations involving the wives’ class identifica- 
tions. Alternative A predicts that if one controls fathers’ and husbands’ 
occupational statuses there will be no residual association between wives’ 
occupational statuses and their class identifications. Alternative B, on the 
other hand, predicts that if one controls wives’ and husbands’ occupational 
statuses there will be no residual association between fathers’ occupational 
statuses and wives’ class identifications. 

In order to assess the relative adequacy of these models, we examined 
the proportion of working wives who identified with the middle class 
within various combinations of own, fathers’, and husbands’ occupations. 
We originally distinguished three categories of fathers’ occupations—white 
collar*blue collar, and farming—but because the differences between the 
blue-collar and farming groups proved to be small and statistically insig- 
nificant, we combined these two. Table 2 presents the results of our 
analysis. Again, despite the use of the crude “blue collar-white collar" 
distinction in this table, some percentages are based upon small numbers 
of cases. It is clear, however, that wives’ occupations continue to have a 
substantial independent association with their class identifications after 
one controls for the occupational statuses of their fathers and husbands. 
The data in table 2 therefore suggest that alternative model A in figure 1 
is not an adequate representation of the relations among these four 
variables. In other words, we may reject the claim that the independent 
association between wives’ occupations and class identifications shown in 
table 1 can be attributed to their joint dependence on fathers’ occupations. 


10In both models we have used a double-headed arrow between wife’s and husband’s 
occupational statuses to indicate that it is impossible to assign causal priority to 
either. Given that women typically finish their education and participate in the labor 
force before marriage (U.S. Department of Labor 1969, p. 26; 1970, p. 24), it would 
be inappropriate to claim that women’s occupational statuses are causally subsequent 
to their husbands’. The same considerations militate against claims that wives’ statuses 
are causally prior to husbands’. 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF WoRKING Wives Wario Revort MIDDLE-CLASS IDENTIFICATION, BY 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF FATHER, HUSBAND, AND WIFE 








FATHER BLUE COLLAR 








FATHER WHITE COLLAR*:} AND FanMING?.b 
OCCUPATION "Husband Husband Husband Husband 
OF White Blue White Blue 
Wire**,a Collar**,¢ Collar**.c Collar* *.c Collar**.e 
White collar ......... 81 50 68 34 
(73) (34) (103) (103) 
Blue collar ...... Ne d 25 46 20 
(3) (16) (35) (157) 





Norz.—N's in parentheses. 
a x? (pooled over categories of fathers’ and husbands’ occupations) = 18.8. 
b x2 (pooled over categories of wives’ and husbands’ occupations) = 6.8. 
© X? (pooled over categories of fathers’ and wives’ occupations) = 44.9. 
4 Insufficient cases for calculation of percentage. 
*P^:4 di 
** P< 001; 4 dt. 


Table 2 pre$ents greater support for alternative model B. Although 
working wives with white-collar fathers tend to show somewhat higher 
levels of middle-class identification than those with blue-collar and farm- 
ing fathers, the tendency is not great enough to allow one to reject the 
null hypothesis that fathers’ occupations have no independent effect on 
the class identifications of working wives. Given that the tendency appears 
consistently for each of the three available comparisons in table 2, how- 
ever, it is reasonable to suspect that it would be statistically signjficant 
if a larger sample of working wives were drawn. Thus, although on the 
basis of the results in table 2 it would be technically correct to omit the 
influence of fathers’ occupational statuses on wives’ class identifications, 
as is done in model B, it is probably safer to conclude that such an 
influence does in fact exist, but that it is relatively weak in comparison 
with the influences of own and husbands’ occupational statuses. 

A third feature of the results in table 2 is their implication that the 
occupational statuses of wives have a somewhat smaller independent 
impact upon their class identifications than do the occupational statuses 
of their husbands. Within the various combinations of fathers’ and hus- 
bands’ occupational statuses, the proportion of wives with white-collar 
occupations who identify with the middle class is about 0.2 larger than 
the proportion for wives with blue-collar occupations. In comparison, 
within the various combinations of own and fathers’ occupations, the 
proportion of wives with white-collar husbands who identify with the 
middle class is about 0.3 larger than the proportion for wives with blue- 
collar husbands. Thus, when fathers’ occupations are added to the analy- 
sis, the independent impact of the working wives’ occupations on their 
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class identifications is smaller than that of their husbands’ occupations, 
in contrast to the results in table 1 which suggested that -he latter two 
sets of occupations had equivalent independent impacts. 

Rather than interpreting the results in table 2 as evidemce in support 
of the.claim that the husband's occupation is the primary determinant 
of a working wife's class identification, however, it seems reasonable to: 
consider the difference between the two independent associations as an 
artifact of the greater redundancy of fathers’ and wives’, as opposed to 
fathers’ and husbands’, occupational statuses. If it were possible, for 
example, to add information about the social statuses of the families of 
orientation of the husbands of the working wives in our saraple, we would 
probably find that these statuses have a small independent association 
with the working wives’ class identifications but that they are more 
highly associated with the husbands’ occupational statuses than with the 
wives'. Under these conditions, the addition of this further variable would 
decrease the independent association between husbands’ occupations and 
wives' class identifications more than it would decrease that between 
wives’ occupations and class identifications. Indeed, if We controlled in 
table 2 for the statuses of husbands’ families of orientation instead of 
wives’, we would probably find the independent association between the 
wives’ occupations and their class identifications to be greater than that 
between their class identifications and their husbands’ occupations. 

These comments illustrate the often-noted fact that any definitive 
assessment of the impact of one variable upon another presupposes an 
accurgtely specified model of the determinants of the dependent variable 
at issue and measures of these determinants. Since neithe- of these pre- 


conditions is met here, it seems most appropriate to treat the results - 


presented in table 2 simply as an indication that the statuses of working 
wives’ families of orientation do not account for the substantial indepen- 
dent association between the wives! occupations and class identifications, 
rather than as a more accurate estimate of the relative impacts of own 
and husbands! occupational statuses on class identificatons than that 
presented in table 1. We therefore believe that the results in table 1 
constitute presumptive evidence against the asymmetry aypothesis and 
that this evidence is not contradicted by the results in table 2. 


Analyses with Other Occupational Scales 


Thus far we have represented the various occupational distributions in 
our analysis only in terms of fairly coarse groupings of occupational titles. 


liProblems involving the accuracy of model specification and the redundancy of 
measures pertain to all forms of multivariate analysis, even thougl they are usually 
illustrated in terms of multiple-regression analysis (see, e.g., Gordon 1968) 
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One might therefore wonder whether alternative representations of the 
occupational distributions would lead to different conclusions. To investi- 
gate this possibility, we carried out analyses similar to that reported 
above, but using different representations of the occupational distributions. 
The results are consistent with those reported above. 

For example, table 3 presents the correlation coefficients for the rela- 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Crass IDENTIFICATIONS, OWN OCCUPATIONS, HUSBANDS’ 
OCCUPATIONS, AND FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONS, FoR MARRIED WORKING WOMEN 











1 2 3 4 
1. Father's occupation .......... 1.00 Sx 
2. Husband's occupation ........ 32 1.00 m 
3. Own occupation ............ 35 45 1.00 sd 
4. Class identification .......... .24 43 40 1.00 





tionships between the class identifications of working wives and their own, 
their husbands’, and their fathers’ occupations, when these occupations 
are represented in terms of the Duncan Socioeconomic Index (SEI) 
(Duncan 1961).1? These coefficients indicate that the wives’ own occupa- 
tions and their husbands! occupations have similar zero-order associations 
with the wives’ class identifications,!? and that these associations are 
larger than that shown by fathers! occupations. A multiple-regression 
analysis of these data would indicate that husbands’ occupations Have a 
larger independent association with wives’ class identifications than that 
shown for wives’ occupations. But since such a finding would be an 
artifact of the slight difference in the zero-order correlations of these two 
variables with class identifications and of the greater redundancy between 
wives’ and fathers’ occupations as opposed to husbands’ and fathers’ oc- 
cupations (Gordon 1968, pp. 599-612), the claim that wives’ and hus- 
bands’ occupational statuses exert roughly equivalent influences on the 
class identifications of working wives is not impugned by the results 
reported in table 3. 

The use of SEI scores in studies involving women’s occupational 
statuses has often been criticized because these scores were derived from 
assessments of the prestige derived by a man from his occupation (see, 


12]n this analysis and that reported below, class identification is represented as a 
dummy variable with a value of 1 assigned to working-class identifiers and a value 
of 2 assigned to middle-class identifiers. 


12 The test for the significance of the difference between these two correlations yields 
a t-value of .87 with 521 df (for a discussion of this test, see Blalock [1972, pp. 4C6-7]). 
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'eg., Havens and Tully 1972, p. 775). Although one might argue that the 
use of scores thus derived could yield misleading results in such a study 
as ours, Parnes (U.S. Department of Labor 1970, pp. 245-48) has re- 
ported evidence suggesting that the SEI is a valid measure of women’s 
occupational statuses as well as men’s. In order to determine the effect 
of using the SEI in our analysis, we converted each of the three inde- 
pendent variables into a series of dummy variables for a subset of our 
respondents. For example, instead of measuring the occupations of the 
wives in terms of their SEI scores, we converted the 21 Census Bureau 
occupational categories (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1950, pp. xv-xx) rep- 
resented in the sample of working wives to a set of 20 dummy variables. 
After converting each of the three occupational distributions to dummy 
variables, we carried out discriminant analyses and computed multiple 
correlation coefficients for the relationship between the wives’ class identi- 
fications and each set of dummy variables.15 Instead of restricting the 
analysis to the weights assigned to the various occupational categories 
by the SEI, this procedure allows the regression analysis to assign weights 
to the categories in such a manner as to maximize the multiple correla- 
tion coefficient. By comparing the multiple correlation coefficient between 
class identifications and each set of dummy variables with the analogous 
zero-order correlations shown in table 3 for the occupations as represented 
by the SEI, one can determine whether the SEI approaches the weights 
which maximize the multiple correlation coefficient more closely for the 
men’s occupational distribution than for the working wives’ occupational 
distr#bution.1¢ 

Since the number of independent variables in each of the three regres- 
sion analyses using dummy variables is quite large, we corrected the 
resulting multiple correlation coefficients for degrees of freedom (Nunnally 
1967, pp. 163-65). The final results closely parallel those reported in 
table 3. The multiple correlation coefficient for class identifications and 


14 This subset consists of the respondents from the 1960 and 1964 surveys. Computer 
program limitations required the use of a subset in this part of the analysis. Since, as 
we have already noted, the results obtained from all four surveys are very similar, 
comparison of subset results to those reported in table 3 is appropriate. 


15 Given the formal similarity between discriminant analysis and multiple-regression 
analysis with a dummy dependent variable (Fisher 1948, pp. 285-87), we could 
describe our results in terms of either technique. Although we used a discriminant 
analysis computer program for the analysis reported below, we summarize its results 
in terms of multiple correlation coefficients because they, rather than the Mahalanobis 
D? statistic, are analogous to the correlation coefficients reported in table 3. 


16 Klatzky and Hodge (1971) used a similar strategy to determine how closely the 
Duncan scores approach the weightings which produce the maximum association 
between fathers' occupations and sons! current occupations. They employed a canonical 
correlation analysis for this purpose and found that the Duncan scores have a high 
correlation with the first canonical variate. 
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fathers’ occupations is .28 as opposed to the zero-order correlation of .24 
in table 3, the multiple correlation for class identifications and husbands’ 
occupations is .47 as opposed to the zero-order correlation of .43 in table 
3, and the multiple correlation for class identifications and own cccupa- 
tions is .45 as opposed to the zero-order correlation of .40 in table 3. 
Thus, there is no evidence here that using the SEI to represent women’s 
occupational statuses yields misleading results for the question being 
examined in this paper. 

In summary, the alternative representations of the occupational dis- 
tributions in our analysis yield similar results. We therefore conclude 
that neither the two alternative explanations presented in the introduc- 
tion of this paper nor the particular representation of occupations em- 
ployed in tables 1 and 2 can account for our finding that the occupational 
status of a wife has an impact upon her class identification whick is of 
similar magnitude to that of the occupational status of her husband. 


CONCLUSION 


According to the asymmetry hypothesis, the members of a nuclear Zamily 
have a common status in the stratification system determined by the 
occupational position of the husband. The hypothesis implies that the 
occupational positions of working wives are not important determinants 
of their families’ statuses, and therefore are not important determinants 
of their own statuses. We have found that the occupational positions of 
working wives have a substantial residual association with their, class 
identifications after their husbands' occupational positions are controlled 
for, and we have argued that this is evidence against the asymmetry 
hypothesis. 

As we noted earlier, Parsons's theory of the American nuclear family 
and its articulation with the stratification system is only one example, 
albeit a well-formulated one, of the traditional assumptions which have 
served as a foundation for most theoretical and empirical work in the 
area of social stratification. These assumptions have included the idea 
that the overwhelmingly predominant status resource of a married woman 
is the occupational position of her husband (Acker 1973, p. 938). Our 
results, in contrast, are consistent with the claim that working wives view 
their participation in the labor force as a significant status resource above 
and beyond the status resources they derive from the occupational 
positions of their husbands. 

If this claim is valid, it would seem that traditional accounts of the 
American stratification system err on one or both of two points. First, 
they may overestimate the extent to which the nuclear family is the basic 
unit of the system. Such a view is a common criticism of the traditional 
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accounts, although it is usually based on evidence concerning the pre- 
valence of household forms other than the nuclear family (Acker 1973; 
Watson and Barth 1964). Second, the traditional accounts of the Ameri- 
can stratification system probably omit an important determinant of 
family status. Our results suggest that studies of status rankings of fami- 
lies as units will show that the occupational statuses of working wives 
have an impact on family status just as those of their husbands do. Our 
results further suggest that a valid model of the contemporary American 
nuclear family must include mechanisms by which the family adapts to 
the possibility and existence of husband-wife status differentials and that 
one cannot justify the practice of simply ignoring such differentials by 
asserting that the occupational position of one of the spouses is irrelevant 
to his or her status in the stratification system. 
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Sex of Student and Instructor: A Study of 
Student Bias 
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This study explores the possibility that women sabotage themselves 
by a collective antiwoman bias, as alleged in Goldberg's widely cited 
conclusion that women are prejudiced against women professionals. 
With 1,291 college students as respondents, this study hypothesized 
that men are more likely than women to show bias against women 
teachers or scholars. When former college teachers were evaluated, 
men students ranked women less favorably than men, but women 
students ranked men less favorably than women. Although a sub- 
stantial minority of students had no sex preference for instructor in 
any size of class, among those who did, more preferred men teachers 
than women, and the larger the class, the greater was the preference 
for a man teacher. Men were slightly more likely than women to 
agree with an opinion attributed to a scholar of the same sex. This 
study fails to support Goldberg's conclusion and points out the need 
for replication. 


Given the running tide of the new feminism and the increasing propor- 
tion of women in the labor force, the growing disparity between the in- 
comes of men and women is predictably receiving much attention. The 
average woman employed full time earns 58% as much as her male 
counterpart. The woman college graduate working full time earns as 
much as a male high school dropout (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1973, 
pp. 1, 242). While some of the difference is accounted for by the fact 
that women are less likely to remain in the labor force, tend to work. 
shorter hours, and tend to be crowded into relatively few occupations, a 
significant residual remains to be explained. 

A standard explanation (which ignores male discrimination) holds that 
women do not compete with men in the job market because they assume 
responsibility for child care and housework (Parsons 1953, p. 117) and 
that most women prefer such a situation (Galenson 1973, p. 112). Hence 
women are taught to define themselves as inferior to men in the world 
of work. To the extent that this form of socialization is successful, 
women may be prejudiced against other women and thus collude in their 
own subordination: an ideology is most successful when its victims be- 
lieve it too. 


1 The authors are listed in alphabetical order. They are grateful to those who helped 


in various phases of this study: Pauline Bart, Roberta Cohen, Robert Ferber, William 
H. Form, Helen Lowry, Donald Paden, Nancy Rytina, and Norbert Wiley. 
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In the context of higher education, where women are trained for the 
best jobs but discouraged from competing for them, this study explores 
the possibility that women sabotage themselves by a collective antiwoman 
bias, as alleged in Goldberg’s (1968) widely reprinted study. Let us first 
examine several explanations for sex stratification. 


IDEOLOGIES OF SEX STRATIFICATION 


Since the recent rebirth of feminism,? women’s status is no longer taken 
to be immutable fact, for “natural” masculine and feminine traits appear 
to result from socialization (Money and Ehrhardt 1972). As with race 
and class stratification, scholars now seek social explanations for the per- 
sistence of structured inequality between the sexes. Three can be identified, 
the first being the view that it is economically profitable. The number of 
people who profit is large: managers who pay women clerical workers 
less than they would have to pay comparably educated men; professional 
and blue-collar men whose jobs are protected by legal or customary 
rules that exclude women; and farmers and manufacturers who benefit 
from a low-wage labor reserve. At all occupational levels, male benefit is 
ensured by norms that define his castle as the place where her work is 
never done. Working women do much more housework than working men 
in both the United States (Morgan, Sirageldin, and Baerwaldt 1966, 
p. 102) and the Soviet Union (Dodge 1966, pp. 94, 97; Geiger 1968, 
p. 185; Lipset and Dobson 1973, pp. 154—55). 

The idea that women are exploited for economic profit makes *people 
nervous because it sounds Marxist. Hence a second view is more popular: 
discrimination is psychologically profitable, the result of prejudice.? Shift- 
ing the onus for discrimination to an amorphous collectivity which profits 
psychologically gives influential people an excuse for doing nothing. Fur- 
thermore, since prejudice is often thought to result from ignorance, curable 
by massive doses of education, and since education is a slow remedy 


2In 1968 the phrase “women’s liberation" had not yet appeared in the mass media 
(Hole and Levine 1971, p. 119). 


3 The literature in social psychology shows no consensus on the definition of prejudice 
(Ehrlich 1973, p. 3). We define it as a belief that a collectivity has undesirable traits 
and therefore deserves its fate. 


4 The optimistic view that education reduces prejudice has been discredited by research 
showing that information has limited impact (Klineberg 1968, p. 445). Changes in at- 
ti:udes are better induced by behavioral changes which can be, in turn, influenced by 
laws. But since laws often are neither obeyed nor enforced by people who do not 
approve of them, legal reform may have little effect unless the groups that suffer 
discrimination influence the writing and administration of the law. Legal attempts to 
end racism, for example, as measured by income differentials, have met wizh little 
success (Farley and Hermalin 1972, p. 360; Thurow and Lucas 1972, p. 10). 
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designed to change attitudes rather than'social structure, this explanation 
appeals to people who do not want rapid change. 

A third explanation for discrimination attracts both liberal intellectuals 
and assorted top dogs because it holds that the attitudes of the sub- 
ordinated group explain their predicament. This type of explanation 
blames the victim (Ryan 1971). Thus the poor are held responsible for 
their poverty because they lack a deferred gratification pattern or have de- 
featist attitudes. Such arguments are hard to refute because they include 
true statements: poor people often are discouraged. But to conclude that 
their attitudes cause their poverty naively ignores the influence of wealth 
and power on social structure. Studies of underdog attitudes, valuable in 
their own right, are especially vulnerable to a subtle shift of emphasis 
making attitudes appear to be the explanation of a condition, rather than 
its consequence. 

Findings which imply that the victim is to blame have emerged also 
in the literature on women. Horner's (1969) thesis that women are moti- 
vated to avoid success is an example. Widely reprinted, Horner's article 
struck a responsive chord among women who had experienced cross-pres- 
sures from the contradictory requirements of the academic and dating 
games. Contained in what is ostensibly a report of sex socialization, the 
thesis unfortunately dovetails with a common view that women rarely 
occupy top jobs because they prefer less demanding work. Thus the fact 
that women's participation in the professions has decreased over time 
(Theodore 1971, p. 32) may be explained by evidence that women are 
motivated to avoid success. However, recent attempts to replicate the 
Horner study (Levine and Crumrine 1975; Tresmer 1974;. Hoffman 
1974) have failed to support Horner's findings. 

Another widely cited study that blames the victim is Goldberg's “Are 
Women Prejudiced against Other Women?" (1968). To find that women 
reflect the dominant views of their society would be no surprise. But 
Goldberg goes further. First he points to evidence showing that both 
sexes value men more than women. Then he claims (albeit without pro- 
viding evidence) that social scientists unanimously agree that women are 
psychologically and emotionally different, but nevertheless contends that 
they are not necessarily inferior. Therefore, he argues, if women permit 
their perceptions of other women to be distorted, they are prejudiced. What 
defines antifeminism, Goldberg says, is not so much believing that women 
are inferior as allowing that belief to distort one’s perceptions: ‘More 
generally, it is not the partiality itself, but the distortion born of that 
partiality that defines prejudice" (1968, p. 29). The oddness of this 
definition is clear if one substitutes a different object: what defines racism 
is not so much believing blacks are inferior as allowing that belief to 
distort one's perceptions. 
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To test this notion, Goldberg selected 40 college “girls” at random 
(presumably at an eastern women’s college) for the main experiment. 
One group of 20 women read three articles by men and three by women, 
from six fields: art history, dietetics, education, city planning, linguistics, 
and law. Another group of 20 women read the same articles with the sex 
cf the author reversed. Authors and articles were rated on a scale of 1-5. 
In all six fields men authors received better ratings, but the differences 
were statistically significant only in city planning, linguistics, and law. 
Goldberg concluded that women are prejudiced against female profes- 
sionals and will firmly refuse to recognize them as the equals of male 
professionals. 

In effect, Goldberg’s study blames the victim by corroborating the 
popular view that women are irrational in their views of one another. But 
it says nothing about men’s bias against women, even though that is 
more influential since men still do most of the hiring. Furthermcre, the 
sample is a small one to support such weighty conclusions. Because of the 
powerful impact of the Goldberg study (Pleck 1973, unpublished manu- 
script, p. 8), we decided to explore this question further by investigating 
college students’ biases about men and women teachers as well as authors, 
using a larger sample.5 


DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


In the fall of 1972 at the University of Illinois, Urbana, a questionnaire 
covering three areas of opinion was administered at the beginning*of the 
first class meeting of 1,281 students in four large introductory sections 
of economics and sociology. Fifty-eight percent of the respondents were 
men, 42% women. By year in college, 28% were freshmen, 42% sopho- 
mores, 23% juniors, and 7% seniors. Although these students may re- 
semble others at Illinois or elsewhere, in a strict sense the chain of 


5 After receiving earlier drafts of this paper, Pauline Bart and Cynthia Epstein called 
several relevant studies to our attention. One unpublished study cited in Goldberg 
(1972) found men to be prejudiced against women but not as much as women were; 
another (Pheterson 1969, unpublished paper cited in Goldberg 1972) reported that 
middle-aged women with low levels of education evaluated “men” and “women” 
authors equally, Pheterson, Kiesler, and Goldberg (1971) then replicated Gceldberg's 
study with 120 volunteers, women students at Connecticut College, and supported 
Goldberg’s conclusion, Deaux and Farris (1974) failed to support Pheterson et al. 
(1971) using the original design but supported the conclusion using their own design. 
Two other studies, however, failed to support Goldberg. Baruch (1972) reported that 
86 Swarthmore women evaluated “men” and “women” authors equally. In an un- 
published dissertation, Gold (1972) reported a study of 96 male and female Colum- 
' bia students in which only one group of women evaluated “male” articles more 
favorably than “female” articles but men evaluated “women” authors more favorably 
than “men” authors. Despite these findings, most of the sex stratification literature 
treats the Goldberg conclusion as established fact. 
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inference cannot extend beyond the respondent populatior. Significance 
tests are presented only because they enable some people more readily to 
understand the data. 

In the first question students were asked how many men or women 
college teachers they had had in seven academic areas and how they rated 
them. The second question asked for hypothetical preference for men or 
women teachers in three types of classroom situation: the large lecture 
course in which the instructor, an experienced teacher, lectures once or 
twice a week and the students meet with a teaching assistant in a quiz 
section the remainder of the time; the lecture-discussion class in which 
the number of students is restricted so that discussion is possible; and 
the quiz section which is conducted by a subordinate and typically includes 
fewer students than the lecture-discussion class. 

The purpose of the third question was to find whether students were 
more likely to agree with an opinion attributed to a man than one at- 
tributed to a woman. We prepared two brief social-policy statements, 
sufficiently controversial to tap a range of views. One represented the 
judgment of a “contemporary social theorist” named Frank’ Merton in half 
of the questionnaires and Alice Parsons in the other half. The other con- 
tained a proposal attributed to a “well-known economist” named Mary 
Killingsworth or Charles Knight, respectively. The names a-e fictional. 

We also obtained classifying information, such as college of enrollment, 
year in college, grade point average, ACT score, father’s occupation, and 
mother’s occupation. 


. 
HYPOTHESES 


The first of our three general hypotheses is that men are more likely than 
women to show bias against women teachers or scholars. Cne function of 
prejudice, as of ideology, is to legitimate a given stratification system. 
Top dogs see underdogs as less competent than they in o-der to justify 
their own standing. Underdogs reflect the dominant view to some extent 
but evaluate themselves more favorably than do the top dozs (Huber and 
Form 1973, p. 100). In contrast to Goldberg’s (1968) confirmation of the 
stereotypical irrationality of women, we expected to find -hat men were 
more irrational than women. Since our expectation coniicts with the 
stereotype of men as less emotional in their judgments than women, our 
conclusions would negate a popular view of women. 

Thus we expected men students to rank their previous men teachers 
more favorably than their women teachers. If our hypothesis was borne out, 
they would also prefer men teachers in general, especially in large lecture 
sections where adequate performance requires traits usually associated with 
men: an ability to supervise junior staff, a strong voice, a commanding 
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presence. Preference for men teachers would be lowest in quiz sections 
where such “feminine” traits as a gift for nurture, contentment with a 
subordinate position, and reliability in clerical work are expected. Simi- 
larly, our perspective implies that men are more likely to agree with a 
statement when they believe it expresses a man’s thought.® More precisely, 
we expected results indicating that 


(1.1) men tend to judge women teachers less favorably than women do; 

(1.2) men prefer to enroll with men teachers more than women do; 

(1.3) the larger the class, the greater is the preference for men teachers; 

(1.4) men are more likely than women to disagree with an opinion at- 
tributed to a woman. 


Our second hypothesis is that students are likely to be influenced in 
their teacher preference by past experience with women but not with 
men. On the principle that increased knowledge about an object reduces 
stereotypical response to it (Ehrlich 1973, p. 162), experience with pro- 
fessional women, whether the student's mother or former teachers, should 
influence the extent of a student's preference for men teachers. On the 
other hand, exposure to an inadequate or superior man teacher should 
not result in generalization to all men because men, the dominant group, 
are evaluated only as professionals, not as professional men. Specifically, 
we expected that 


(2.1) the more favorable the evaluation of former women teachers, the 
less would be the preference for men teachers; 

(2.2) the higher the occupational prestige of the student' s mother, A less 
would be the preference for men teachers. 


Our third hypothesis is that the greater a student's ability, the less 
likely will be a preference for men teachers. Although a strong inverse 
relationship between level of education and level of prejudice is disap- 
pointingly rare, the cumulative literature of social psychology does show 
that high levels of intellectual ability apparently retard the acquisition 
of ethnic prejudice, while lower scores on formal tests of intelligence are 
associated with ethnic prejudice (Ehrlich 1973, p. 162). The ACT score 
was the best available measure of generalized intellectual abilitv. The 
grade point average (GPA) seemed less suitable since higher grades are 
associated not only with superior ability but also with willingness to 
conform to an established system. We therefore expected that 


(3.0) the higher a student's ACT score, the less would be his or her prefer- 
ence for men teachers. 


8 Bernard (1964, p. 257) reported that men students find men teachers more credible 
than do women. We did not locate other studies of teacher credibility by sex. In a 
personal communication, Bernard noted the need to replicate the Penn State studies. 
Davidson and Koenig (1973, p. 9) reported that males evaluate "female doctors" 
lower than do females. 
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FINDINGS 
Ratings of Former Teachers 


Students (except for first termers) rated former teachers in liberal arts, 
science and social science, agriculture, home economics, education, physi- 
cal education, and other disciplines on a scale of 1 (excellent) to 4 (poor). 
A total of 420 women students provided 2,782 ratings of men and 2,101 
ratings of women teachers; 587 men students provided 4,831 ratings of 
men and 1,800 ratings of women teachers. The total mean ranks of men 
and women teachers are the same. By area, the differences in mean ranks 
of men and women teachers are not statistically significant at the .10 
level, using a one-tailed t-test, for liberal arts, education, and physical 
education; men teachers received significantly better ratings than women 
teachers in science and social science and in agriculture; women received 
significantly better ratings in home economics (see table 1). 


TABLE 1 


STUDENT RATINGS oF FORMER MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS IN SEVEN «ACADEMIC AREAS 
(1 = EXCELLENT; 4 = Poor) 





WOMEN TEACHERS Men TEACHERS 


By Women By Men By Women By Men 





ACADEMIC AREA Total Students Students Total Students Students 
Liberal arts ...... ee. 225 2.15 2.32 2.22 2.16 2.27 
Science and 

Sociabscience ....... 2.35* 2.28 2.40* 2.26* 2.22 2.29* 
Agriculture .......... 2.63*** — 248 2.71***  2,37*** — 2.50 2.3 ]p*** 
Home economics ..... 2.18*** — 199*t* — 26mTpt* 2.85t**  281***  293** 
Education ........... 2.33 2.13* 2.56 2.40 2.38* 2.43 
Physical education .... 2.07 1.93* 2.5]*** — 2.03 2.11* 2,00%** 
Other. 1. vesci sess 2.44 2.17 2.62* 2.37 2.28 2.44* 

Total ............. 2.24 2.07***  236*** 224 2.23*** — 2,25 ** 





* Significant at the .10 level, one-tailed /-test. 
** Significant at the .05 level, one-tailed t-test. 
*** Significant at the .OI level, one-tailed t-test. 


When rankings are tabulated by sex of student, marked differences ap- 
pear. Women students rated women teachers more favorably than men 
teachers in liberal arts, agriculture, home economics, education, and 
physical education, but the differences are statistically significant only for 
home economics, education, and physical education. Women students rated 
men teachers more favorably than women teachers in science and social 
science, but the difference is not statistically significant (see table 1). 

Men students rated women teachers less favorably than men teachers 
in all areas except home economics, but the differences are not statistically 
significant in liberal arts and education (see table 1). 
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The most favorable evaluation is that of women teachers by women 
students (2.07), followed by those of men teachers by women students 
(2.23) and by men students (2.25). The least favorable is that of women 
teachers by men students (2.36). All of these differences are siznificant 
at the .01 level except the difference in the evaluation of men teachers by 
men as opposed to women students. 


Preferences for Teachers by Class Size 


When asked whether they preferred men or women college teachers in 
three types of class, 4696 of the students expressed no preference in any 
of the three. Among the other 54%, many expressed preferences with 
regard to only one or two types. Three-fifths of the students expressed 
no preference in large lecture classes and seven-tenths expressed none in 
lecture-discussion classes or quiz sections (see table 2). Differences be- 
tween men and women were slight. 


* TABLE 2 


MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS’ PREFERENCES FOR MEN on WOMEN TEACHERS, 
BY TYPE OF SECTION (PERCENTAGE, ROUNDED) 





LARGE LECTURE LrcrURE-DISCUSSION Quiz 


Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Students Students Students Students Students Students 








Prefer men teachers 
l 532a sa ae i4 99 12 64 4 27 8 45 3 23 7 38 
De NES 26 189 26 136 17 128 23 123 12 386 19 99 
Bi aw soe WR SR 58 416 60 308 71 517 65 345 72 520 70 364 
Prefer women teachers 
POTS ee 1 11 2 8 6 44 3 16 9 67 4 19 
B esee va quae 1 7 1 3 3 19 0 1 4 27 1 2 
Total ........ 100 722 101 519 101 735 99 530 100 723 101 519 





NorE.—1 = strongly prefer man teacher; 3 = no preference; 5 = strongly prefer woman teacher. 


Factors Related to Teacher Preference 


Preference for men teachers was strongest for large lecture classes.” We 
therefore investigated factors which might be related to preference for 
men teachers in such large classes, but the relationships are slight (tables 
3, 4, and 5). Seniors were least likely to prefer men teachers; otherwise 


" Students in the two classes taught by men preferred men teachers more (means of 
2.42 and 2.31) than those in the two classes taught by women (2.64 and 2.63), indi- 
cating self-selection. 
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the student’s year in college was unrelated to preference. By college of 
enrollment, preference for men teachers was strongest among education 
students and weakest among physical education students, but the dif- 
ferences are not significant. By GPA the poorest students (those averag- 
ing below C) showed least preference for men teachers; other differences 
are slight. As predicted, the higher the ACT score, the less was the prefer- 
ence for men teachers, but the difference is significant (at the .10 level) 
only for students with the highest scores (see table 3). 


TABLE 3 


STUDENT PREFERENCE FOR MEN OR WOMEN COLLEGE TEACHERS IN LARGE LECTURE 
CLASSES, BY YEAR IN COLLEGE, COLLEGE, GPA, AND ACT Score 











Mean N 
Year in college: 
To exe Mita alee gal ern ane A Tp v hag M eranes 2.54 344 
2 ua E eise e aie Ru. n ER SUE P RO E SS ES s ae 2.47 522 
BPG ish e ese e E eis ee eas Wem te e Seer e ISS 2.52 291 
uc SLOPES ne ERAN ILO clea aap EA 2.60 . 88 
College: 
Commerce and Business ...........20000ee eee 2.50 50 
Communications ..............useeeeee. Vers 2.52 25 
Education. 1:52:24 rre mr rr he rentre 2.39 49 
Engineering ....... cc cce cece cece eee eeeneeees 2.51 211 
Libera ATS wissen cai caked a rer 2.51 522 
Physical Education ...................ssuuu. 2.57 46 
Othet&: accro t v eee ae eA eda RES 2.53 338 
GPA:b 
O.D-3- o rx e nreRECEROPE Ion ER PISA RC Cels 2.73** 37 
3.1—3:5. core nLiIIew exa ecu E eDe cue eda oe 2.48 137 
3:6-4.0 - Loos ep ere Mawes e eite meetez Ut we 2.47 309 
41-4. ur verses pore SES ams eR saad 2.48 256 
46-5 a inc Ces oet lere were acl a el scene IR d 2.51 134 
ACT: 
1172077 oo vsu E ere E REF E NO ve 2.38 26 
BLOGS (nxbkwsauuas C b WERE RA ARDEA OE 2.43 115 
24-26 isses tre ena ama ar cede Fou x UI 2.46 266 
24529 ela esee esse sr eases eee be oes 2.46 421 
30-30 7. fu evlede ve tee e ore E vete e wee 2.59* 158 








Nore,—1 = strongly prefer man teacher; 5 = strongly prefer woman teacher. 
a “Other” colleges are mainly Agriculture, including Home Economics. 

b C == 3; A= 5; first-term freshmen cannot be included. 

* Significant at .10 level, one-tailed t-test. 

** Significant at .05 level, one-tailed ¢-test. 


Neither the mother’s nor the father’s occupation is significantly related 
to preference for men or women teachers. Nevertheless, the fact that 
children of mothers in the professional and managerial categories (not 
counting the small numbers of farmers and of craftsmen and laborers) 
showed the least preference for men teachers accords with the hypothesis 
that familiarity with successful women improves a student’s image of 
women teachers (see table 4). 
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TABLE 4 


STUDENT PREFERENCE FOR MEN on WOMEN COLLEGE TEACHERS IN LARGE LECTURE 
CLASSES, BY OCCUPATION OF FATHER AND MOTHER 




















FATHER 
Occupation Mean N 

Professional, technical ...... m 2.49 346 
Manager, proprietor .......... —À 2.50 262 
Sales, clerical ............. Ves d 2.50 115 
Craftsman, laborer ................ 2.43 166 
Farmer, farm worker .......... vas 2.61 139 
Other jl e I eT eT 2.56 185 
Housewife 2.2.2... 0.02. cee eee cece iad xe 

Total sco uel pane EOS 2.51 1,213 





Notz.—1 = strongly prefer man teacher; 5 = strongly prefer woman teacher. 


MOTHER 

Mean N 

2.58 189 
2.64 33 
2.42 230 
2.60 25 
3.00 4 
2.54 92 
2.50 660 
2.51 1,233 


Evaluation of former men teachers has little relationship to student 
preference for men teachers, but favorable evaluation of former women 
teachers is associated with a statistically significant decrease in preference 
for men teachers (see table 5). This is true for both men and women 


students. 


TABLE 5 


STUDENT PREFERENCE FOR MEN OR WOMEN TEACHERS IN LARGE LECTURE SECTION, 
BY EVALUATION OF FORMER TEACHERS 


EVALUATION or MEN TEACHERS 








EVALUATION oF WOMEN TEACHERS 








PREFERENCE Mean of Number of Mean of 
FOR MAN OR Number of Students’ Number Students Who Students’ Number 
WOMAN TEACHER Students Who Evaluations of Men Evaluated Evaluations of Women 
(1 ==: Man, Evaluated (1 = Excellent, Teachers Women (1 = Excellent, Teachers 
5 == Woman) Men Teachers 4= Poor) Evaluated Teachers 4 = Poor) Evaluated 
Women students: 
Dace wei tected 61 2.21 416 59 2.21 303 
l ces Diese e 108 2.19 678 103 2.22 547 
Baise ass 235 2.25 1,599 230 1.99 1,190 
Cee 7 2.37 69 7 1.88 45 
Sc. jase dees oe 3 2.30 20 3 1.72 16 
Total . 414 (r= .039 2,782 402 (r = — 151 2,101 
b = .033 NS.) b = —.33**) 
Men students: 
s EOE EA i 2.16 610 71 2.44 257 
ARTET Sra 251 2.27 1,358 142 2.39 492 
F gruna iiaa 325 2.26 2,744 296 2.35 988 
4 ull sess na 7 2.62 37 5 1.27 7 
Bo Live aes 6 2.25 34 6 2.19 14 
Total ..... 566 (r= 060 4,783 520 {r = —.073 1,758 
b = 047 N.S.) b = —.074)* 





* Significant at the .10 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 
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Agreement with Men or Women Scholars 


Students were asked to respond to two opinions concerning social policy, 
attributed to Frank Merton and Mary Killingsworth in one half of the 
questionnaires and to Alice Parsons and Charles Knight in the other 
half. The first statement: “According to the contemporary social theorist 
(Frank Merton) (Alice Parsons), in order to achieve equal educational 
opportunity in the United States, no parents should be allowed to pay for 
their children’s education; every college student should borrow from the 
federal government to pay for tuition and living expenses.” 

Three-fifths of the students disagreed. Differences between men and 
women in response to either Frank Merton’s or Alice Parsons’s view were 
slight, although, as predicted, men were more likely than women to agree 
with Frank Merton and less likely to agree with Alice Parsons (see table 6). 




















TABLE 6 
AGREEMENT WITH Two SOCIAL-POLICY STATEMENTS, BY PRESUMED SEX OF SCHOLAR 
AND SEX OF RESPONDENT R 
STUDENTS SHOULD BORROW ALL YouNc PrEoPLE SHOULD 
FROM GOVERNMENT Give ONE YEAR oF 
TO Pay FOR COLLEGE SERVICE TO COUNTRY 
Mean Agreement N Mean Agreement N 
Frank Merton Mary Killingsworth 
Women students ........... 3.69% 276 3.20 274 
Men st@dents ............. 3.64% 414 3.24 411 
Tofal «SeeoeeeD eek 3.66* 692 3.22 687 
Alice Parsons Charles Knight 
Women students ........... 3,37* 259 3.20 255 
Men students ............. 3.41* 324 3.15 319 
Total sve eae 3.38* 485 3.17 575 





NoTE.—l1 = strongly agree; 5 = strongly disagree. 
* Significant at the .05 level. 


The second statement: “A well-known American economist (Mary Kil- 
lingsworth) (Charles Knight) proposes that compulsory military service 
be replaced by the requirement that all young people give one year of 
service for their country." 

Slightly fewer than half of the students disagreed. Differences both by 
sex of student and sex of author were slight, although men students, as 
predicted, were somewhat more likely to agree with Charles Knight than 
Mary Killingsworth (see table 6). Women were equally likely to agree 
with Charles Knight or Mary Killingsworth. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


This study has examined a proposition that we characterized as an ex- 
ample of blaming the victim: that women are prejudiced against other 
women. A large number (N = 1,291) of men and women students com- 
pared men and women academics in a number of ways. We expected to 
find women teachers or scholars the objects of a pervasive bias similar 
to the prejudice directed against some ethnic groups. 

Hypothesis 1.1 held that men students are more likely than women 
students to be biased against women teachers. As predicted, men students 
evaluated their former women teachers less favorably than their former 
men teachers. But we also found that women students evaluate all teachers 
more favorably than do men students and that women evaluate women 
teachers more favorably than men teachers. These findings give no sup- 
port to the proposition that women are prejudiced against one another. 
Assuming that in the universe of former teachers men and women are 
equally competent, students appear to be biased in favor of their own 
sex.? Moreover, the data give rise to two further inferences. 

First, because about three-fifths of college students are men while two- 
fifths are women (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1971, p. 1), men teachers 
may, other things being equal, receive better teacher ratings than women 
teachers. But the fact that the women in this study evaluated their women 
teachers more favorably indicates that attention must be paid to the sex 
composition of the class as well as the sex of the teacher. To date, little 
attention has been devoted to the influence of the sex of either the student 
or the teacher on evaluations (Henshel 1973, p. 91) ; should teacher*ratings 
become an increasingly important criterion for tenure, far more informa- 
tion would be needed than we now have. 

Second, to the extent that college men carry their prejudices against 
women into the occupational world, they may tend to support current pat- 
terns for discrimination against women. In this respect, the biases of men 
against women are much more important than the biases of women 
against women. 


8 The response to a survey conducted 50 years ago parallels this finding. In order to 
find out whether women's lower academic ranks, pay, and promotion rates were the 
result of inferior teaching ability, Committee W (1924) of the AAUP sent z list of 
questions to a dean, a male professor, and a female professor at every institution 
connected with the AAUP. Substantial majorities of both sexes saw no relation ba- 
tween sex and teaching ability; but 16% of the women respondents thought that 
women were better teachers than men, while 15% of the men respondents thought 
men were better teachers than women. In speculating on student preferences, more 
than one-third of the men respondents thought that both men and women students 
preferred men teachers, while less than one-tenth of the women respondents thought 
that both sexes preferred men teachers. None of the respondents thought that either 
men or women students preferred women teachers. 
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Hypothesis 1.2 held that men students are more likely to prefer men 
teachers than women are; hypothesis 1.3 predicted that the larger the 
class size, the more the students of both sexes would prefer men teachers. 
A substantial minority of students had no sex preference with regard to 
any size of class. Among those who had a preference, men were slightly 
more likely than women to prefer men teachers for large lecture classes, but 
women were more likely to prefer men teachers for lecture-discussion and 
quiz sections. About two-fifths of the students preferred a man for large 
lecture sections; almost no one preferred a woman teacher for this type 
of class. As class size decreased, preference for men teachers also decreased. 
Yet even for quiz sections, the proportion who preferred a man teacher 
was higher than the proportion who preferred a woman. teacher. 

Hypothesis 1.4 held that men are more likely than women to dis- 
agree with an opinion attributed to a woman. In response to one statement, 
men tended to agree more strongly if the view expressed was a man’s, 
while women tended to agree more strongly if it was a woman’s. To a 
second statement, women agreed to the same extent whether the view was 
a man’s or a woman's, but men tended to agree somewhat ntore strongly if 
they thought it was a man’s. Certainly these data do not support the view 
that women are prejudiced against women, nor do they clearly show that 
men are prejudiced against women. More research, using a variety of 
questions and techniques, is badly needed. 

Hypotheses 2.1 and 2.2 held that preference for teachers would be 
influenced by past experience with women but not with men. Favorable 
experience with past women teachers significantly reduced the preference 
for men teachers, while experience, favorable or unfavorable, with former 
men teachers had almost .no relation to current preference for men 
teachers. Similarly, the occupation of the student's mother was weakly 
related to the student's preference for men teachers; students whose 
mothers were professionals or managers had less preference for men teachers 
than other students did. The occupation of the student's father was un- 
related to teacher preference. Women appear to serve as exemplars while 
men are judged by individual performance. 

Hypothesis 3.0 held that the higher the ACT score, the less would be 
the preference for men teachers. Assuming that the ACT measures general 
intelligence and that highly intelligent people adopt fewer stereotypical 
views, we expected the more intelligent students to avoid sex as a criterion 
for selecting teachers. Although the preference for men teachers decreased 
as ACT scores increased, the relationship was statistically significant 
only for top scoring students. 

Why do our findings differ from Goldberg’s? » Perbüps his sample was 
too small. Perhaps young women who choose.to attend small women's 
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colleges have more traditional attitudes than those who attend large state 
universities. Perhaps the women in our study reflect the shift in women’s 
attitudes revealed by recent commercial polls. 

The study of sex bias in the occupational world is still new. Goldberg’s 
conclusion might indeed have the far-reaching implications claimed for it 
(Pheterson et al. 1971, p. 117) if it were valid. If women really devalued 
other women, the ideology of sex stratification would be operating most 
efficiently, for the victims would help to keep each other down. The find- 
ings of our study are more encouraging. While women students have some 
prejudice against women teachers when confronted by a hypothetical 
choice, they tend to like women teachers when actually exposed to them. 
Neither men nor women students are much influenced by sex bias in 
evaluating authoritative statements. And finally, contact with competent 
women helps to shatter stereotypes among both men and women. 
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Women and the Fear of Success: A Problem 
in Replication’ 


Adeline Levine and Janice Crumrine 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


The research reported on here attempted replication and expansion 
of Matina Horner’s findings leading to her widely disseminated con- 
clusion that women have a “motivation to avoid success." Seven 
hundred male and female college students wrote stories to randomly 
assigned cues concerning success of a male or female medical student, 
Content analysis showed that the majority of stories contained “fear 
of success” imagery; there were no significant differences in the 
percentages of women and men respondents including such imagery 
in their stories. These and other findings underscore the need for 
careful examination and replications before tentative concepts in 
popular or controversial areas become conventional wisdom. 


If men think they know what the essence of the matter is, 
they immediately start to look for the philosopher’s stone. 
[DURKHEIM 1964, p. 16] 


While the different levels of achievement of men and women have long been 
of interest to some researchers, renewed scholarly and popular attention 
has turned recently to the ability and achievements of women in particular. 
It is widely recognized that women do not occupy vocational pofitions of 
the highest prestige. Nor do they acquire advanced academic degrees in 
proportion to their numbers in the population.? 

Matina Horner has recently proposed one of the more ingenious explana- 
tions for the failure of most women to achieve high-level goals. Horner, a 
psychologist interested in the differences in achievement motivations of 
men and women, has identified “a stable, enduring personality character- 
istic” which she terms a “motive to avoid success” (1970, p. 47). She states, 
“The arousal of motivation to avoid success may very well account for a 


1A previous version of this paper was presented at the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation meeting, New York, August 1973. The authors wish to acknowledge the 
research help given to them by Candida Brown, Wendy Green, Zachary Levine, 
Richard Zeller, and Sara Zurenda, the students who participated, and the teachers 
and teaching assistants in those classes. 


? Sells's (1972) recent analysis of the graduate school performance of Woodrow Wiison 
Fellows used data collected six to eight years after their entrance into graduate school. 
Among this elite sample of the graduate population entering between the years 1958 
and 1962, 49% neither had earned their doctorate nor were enrolled in graduate school; 
they were dropouts. While the dropout rate differed by discipline, in every case women 
had a 4496 higher dropout rate than did male students. 
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major part of the withdrawal of so many trained American women from 
the mainstream of thought and achievement" (p. 70). 

Arguing that when women anticipate a high probability of achieving 
academic or vocational goals considered prestigious in our society they 
become anxious because the “motive to avoid success” is activated, she 
says succinctly, “Whereas men are unsexed by failure . . . women seem to 
be unsexed by success” (p. 55). 

Horner’s conclusions were based upon research done for her doctoral 
dissertation (1968). In this study, 90 undergraduate women at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan wrote stories to complete the following story stem: 
“After first-term finals Anne finds herself at the top of her medical school 
class.” Eighty-eight undergraduate men wrote stories to complete “After 
first-term finals John finds himself at the top of his medical school class.” 
Note that men wrote about a male stimulus, while women wrote about a 
female stimulus ; thus the sex of the stimulus and the sex of the respondent 
were confounded. After using a “very simple present-absent scoring system 
... for fear of success imagery" (p. 105), she found that only 10% of 
the men, compared with over 62% of the women, wrote stories high in 
“fear of success imagery” (p. 108). She postulated that fear of success 
imagery indicated that the individual suffers from the “motive to avoid 
success.” The motive to avoid success was then validated by comparing 
the task performance of two subgroups of students: those who had em- 
ployed fear of success imagery in response to a Thematic Apperception 
Test story stem and those who had not employed such imagery. 

This paper describes an attempt carried out in October 1971 to replicate 
partially Horner’s widely cited study (see, e.g., Benson 1972; Gornick 
1972, 1973; Hole and Levine 1971; Horner 1969, 1971a, 19715; Morse 
and Bruch 1970) by comparing the incidence and degree of fear of success 
imagery for men and women. It differs from Horner’s study in providing 
responses from both sexes to both male and female stimuli. 


METHOD 


Seven hundred undergraduate students enrolled in five introductory sociol- 
ogy courses at the State University of New York at Buffalo were given a 
paper stating: “On this page, there is a description of an event. Your task 
is to make up as dramatic a story as you can. Tell what had led up to 
the event, describe what is happening at the moment, what the persons 
involved are feeling and thinking, and then give the outcome.” 

On half of the sheets the event alluded to was ‘‘After first-term finals, 
Anne finds herself at the top of her medical school class.” On the other half 
it was "After first-term finals, John finds himself at the top of his medical 
school class.” 
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The students were given 10 minutes to write stories, and then a brief 
questionnaire asking for background information was handed to each one. 
They were asked to clip the information sheet to the story sheet. When 
the pages were collected, the researchers immediately placed each informa- 
tion sheet behind the accompanying story sheet, so that the persons scoring 
the stories would have no information about the respondents. Most impor- 
tant, the persons rating the stories would not know the sex of respondents, 
which must have been known to the raters in Horner’s original study. 


Content Analysis 


The collected papers were treated as follows: 

1. Following Horner’s scoring categories (see Appendix), a count was 
made of stories with at least one sentence expressing negative attitudes 
toward success or negative consequences of success. (For example, John 
becomes so alienated from his friends because of his good grades that he 
drops out and becomes a garbage man. Or Anne’s roommate kills her in a 
fit of jealous anger.) This count is comparable to Horner’s “present-absent” 
scoring system. 

2. The percentage of sentences expressing negative attitudes toward 
success or negative consequences of Anne’s or John’s successful achievement 
was also computed. 

3. Denial of the cue or of effort in reaching the goal was scored sepa- 
rately. (For example, Anne climbs up a rope to the sprinkler system on 
the ceiling, so she is now at the top of the class. Or John’s clever cocker 
spaniel reads and memorizes all the material and barks to John in code 
at the right moment.) Interestingly enough, using sex as a substitute for 
work was a theme expressed by only 7% of all respondents, male and 
female. 


Reliability 


Three raters or judges scored all stories. All three worked on the first 25 
until they reached mutual agreement. on categories. A Kendall’s coefficient 
of concordance (W = .8) was then reached on 10 new cases rated inde- 
pendently by all three. After that, each rater scored cases independently, 
setting aside every tenth case as well as all difficult cases to be rescored 
and discussed at regular meetings, in order to maintain reliability and 
avoid scorer drift. Finally, after all other stories had been scored, those 
few presenting difficult problems were scored by a group decision. 


HYPOTHESES 


Our hypotheses, based on Horner’s findings, reflected our assumption that 
those findings could be reproduced under stringent controls. Thus we ex- 
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pected that, if women do indeed have a motive to avoid success which can 
be expressed through fear of success imagery in stories about successful 
women, 

1. more women would include at least one sentence expressing either 
negative attitudes about success or negative consequences of success in 
stories about Anne than in stories about John; 

2. more women would produce a high percentage of sentences expressing 
either negative attitudes about success or negative consequences of success 
in stories about Anne than in those about John; 

3. more women would deny the cue or deny effort, in writing about 
Anne than in writing about John. 

In general, moreover, we expected women's responses to contain negative 
sentences and denial more frequently than men's. On the other hand, if 
cultural expectations for women's performance are lower than those for 
men's, then we should expect both men and women to write more stories 
with negative sentences and denial about Anne than about John. 


FINDINGS 


Our analysis showed the following: 

1. Most respondents’ stories, for either the Anne or the John cue, con- 
tained at least one negative sentence. In Horner's terms, fear of success 
imagery was present in 73% of the stories. There was no difference by sex 
of either the respondent or the stimulus (table 1). This finding runs counter 
to our expectation. 
































TABLE 1 
PRESENCE OF AT LEAST ONE NEGATIVE SENTENCE BY STORY AND SEX 
(N = 700) 
Story STEM 
John Anne Total 
NEGATIVE SENTENCES N % N 96 N h% 
Female Respondents 
None ranee ieoa aa 47 27 43 27 90 27 
At least one .............. 128 73 117 73 245 73 
Totali ntbeersesetraciei 175 100 160 100 335 100 
Male Respondents 

None «e ick rene raus 43 24 57 31 100 27 
At least one ...........66- 135 76 130 69 265 73 
Total «ord Au et 178 100 187 100 365 100 
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2. As shown in table 2, the great majority of both men and women 
respondents wrote stories with 50% or fewer negative sentences. Men’s 
stories about Anne and about John contained nearly the same proportions 
of negative sentences. The women’s responses to John were similar to the 
































TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF NEGATIVE SENTENCES BY STORY AND SEX 
(N = 510) 
Story Stem 
John Anne Total 
NEGATIVE SENTENCES : 
(26) N 96 N 96 N % 
Female Respondents* 
LOW? T E E seeds 93 73 96 82 189 77 
High jim rers 35 27 21 18 56 23 
STOtal «eR swe eis 128 100 117 100 245 100 
2 Male Respondentst 

LOW ierann eaae 100 74 90 69 190 72 
High 22.2: 9 0 4 permis 35 26 40 31 75 28 
Total. sirsenis eed 135 100 130 100 265 100 


NorE.—Low means that at least one, and up to 50% of the sentences in a story were negative in 
attitudes about success or concerned negative consequences. High means that 60965-10296 of the 
sentences in a story were negative in attitudes about success or concerned negative consequences of 
success. 

* x2 == 3.0503; .09 < P «7.08. 

Tx3x.768; P. 


. 

men’s, but a somewhat smaller proportion of the women wrote stories high 
in negative sentences about Anne than about John, or than the men did 
about either Anne or John. Although the differences are not significant, 
this finding, too, runs counter to our expectation. 

3. More men than women wrote “denial” stories (39% and 24%, 
respectively). Equivalent proportions of men and women wrote such stories 
about John. Men were more likely to write denial stories about Anne than 
about John, and women were less likely to do so (table 3). . 

More than twice as many men wrote denial stories about Anne as did 
women. This finding is statistically significant and runs counter to our 
expectation (table 4). 


DISCUSSION 


The findings in this study do not support hypotheses based upon Horner’s 
conclusion that there is a motive to avoid success which women display in 
fear of success imagery when asked to write stories about successful women. 
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TABLE 3 
DENIAL, CONTROLLING FOR SEX 
(N = 693) 
Story STEM 
John Anne Total 
Was THERE A DENIAL THEME? Ww 4X N 9b N Go 


Female Respondentst 


Yes coeses vus Eia wes 52 30 28 18 80 24 
Noseda varin EES saaana | Lee 70 129 82 251 76 





Total ......... eee 174 100 157 100 331 100 


Male Respondentst 


VES iit sa verte s vae seats 56 32 84 45 140 39 
NO. i4 rur Rx Er eau 121 68 101 55 222 61 
Total.ivvono essere tes 177 100 185 100 3628 100 





* Did the story contain denial of the cue or denial of effort in attaining the goal? 

f x226.60; 01 < P < .001. d 
ix 6.70; .01 < P < .001. 

§ Total N is minus 7 cases in which data were ambiguous. 


TABLE 4 


DENIAL ELEMENTS IN ANNE STORIES BY SEX 











RESPONDENTS | 
. "Male  Femde Toa 
Was THERE A DENIAL "THEME? N % N Jo N % 
b Em 84 45 28 18 112 33 
INO: 6505 cg otis ee e na TR 101 55 . 129 82 230 67 
Total ...... TEN ` 185 100 157 100 342 100 








NorE.—Xx* == 38.58; P < .001. 


In most instances in the current study, there were no significant differences 
between male and female respondents with regard to negative imagery. 
Denial themes were most likely to be present in stories written by men 
about Anne and least likely to be present in stories written by women about 
Anne. This finding is substantively interesting. In relation to the fear of 
success hypothesis, if almost half of a group of men are likely to deny that 
Anne can be successful, we may infer that women have some reason to be 
apprehensive about success, or we could suggest that women may have to 
work harder in order to refute men's denial. Or we could use reference 
group theory to examine women's attitudes about the men's stories as 
opposed to women's aspirations and achievements. The finding, however, 
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was not predicted by Horner's research. We feel, therefore, that it should 
be replicated before it is accepted as anything more than a coincidence, 
despite statistical significance. 

The original intent of our study was to replicate that portion of Horner's 
study dealing with fear of success imagery. Since our results are not similar 
to Horner's, we may think of several explanations for the failure to repli- 
cate. We may conjecture that times have changed since Horner's study 
was carried out, that students have changed as a result of campus turmoil 
and war protests, that there has been an increase in men's anxieties or a 
decrease in women's anxieties about female success. We may suggest that 
the current feminist movement has had a beneficial influence on women's 
aspirations. We may even hypothesize that there are large differences be- 
tween undergraduates at the University of Michigan and the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo. We may conjecture whatever we wish. 
But we cannot treat our conjectures as conclusions on the basis of the two 
studies. 

In view of the failure to reproduce Horner's findings, let us turn to her 
original study before attempting to explain the differences between those 
findings and ours. That is, before we explain a phenomenon let us establish 
that there is indeed a fact, or an event, or an observation that calls for 
explanation. 

Horner's original study, insofar as it concerns women's fear of success 
imagery, rests on two major findings. First, over 62% of her female group, 
as compared with 1096 of her male group, wrote stories high in fear of 
success imagery (Horner [1968], p. 108; her scoring scheme was,used by 
raters who knew the sex of the respondents from the story stem). All John 
stories were produced by men, all Anne stories by women. The possibility 
of bias enters into the study at this point, and evidence of scorer reliability 
is insufficient to discount the problem, particularly if the raters were aware 
of the hypotheses. 

Second, Horner (1968, abstract) asserts that when women who were 
rated high in fear of success imagery were compared with women rated low 
in fear of success imagery, the high group were found to have performed 
some achievement tasks better in a noncompetitive setting than in a com- 
petitive one. Here it is important to examine first the conditions and then 
the scoring of the task performance. In the original design for Horner's 
study (which covered a wide variety of need-achievement questicns), 90 
women and 88 men were first seated in an auditorium, with the men on one 
side and the women on the other. They were given tasks, to establish 
a baseline performance score for each subject. This condition was called 
the “initial assessment period” in the original study (p. 37). The subjects 
were then assigned at random to one of three experimental conditions 
(p. 44). One group of subjects, divided into small groups, performed tasks 
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under a mixed sex competitive condition; another group, also divided into 
small groups, performed tasks under a same sex competitive condition; 
the third group performed as individuals under a noncompetitive condition, 
each alone in a room. 

It is the third group which is of importance here. After Horner had 
isolated the variable of high and low fear of success imagery, she decided 
to examine the performance of the 30 women in the noncompetitive experi- 
mental condition. She wanted to compare their performance under that 
condition with their performance under a competitive condition. In order 
to do so, she made a post hoc decision that the initial assessment period 
had been most like a mixed sex competitive condition, since both men and 
women had been sitting in the same room (p. 112). A statistically signifi- 
cant association between fear of success imagery and performance emerged. 

Since the initial assessment period had been purposefully kept neutral 
in tone, all that can in fact have been compared is the performance of a 
group of 30 women when each worked alone in a room and their perfor- 
mance in a large room containing 177 other persons. Given the nature of 
the post hoc decision—to change the name of an experiméntal condition 
from initial assessment period to a mixed sex competitive condition—there 
is the possibility that accidental variations in the data were interpreted as 
indicating meaningful differences related to experimental variables. New 
subjects should have been tested under experimental competitive and non- 
competitive conditions established in advance in order to affirm the re- 
ported relationship between fear of success imagery and performance. As 
for the scoring procedures, the statistical basis for statements about the 
performance measures is extremely unclear: the reader is simply asked to 
refer to the original study (pp. 112-13). 

In short, the most accurate explanation for the lack of replication may 
well be that serious methodological flaws in the first study produced 
artifactual data. 

Despite the technical flaws in the original study, despite the fact that 
the study was not published in professional journals with review procedures, 
despite failures to confirm the original findings (see Curtis, Zanna, and 
Campbell 1973; Katz 1972; Morgan and Mausner 1971; Tresemer 1973), 
the motive to avoid success is accepted as a discovered and proven fact and 
is now working its way into standard sources as the conventional wisdom 
(Bernard 1973, pp. 773—94; Epstein 1973, pp. 912-35; Hochschild 1973, 
pp. 1011-29; Horner 1972a, 19725, 1972c, 1974; Papanek 1973, pp. 852- 
70). The Science Citation Index for 1972 and the first half of 1973 showed 
21 citations in addition to those in the American Journal of Sociology? 

Why did a weak study, which has not been replicated by other re- 


3 We are indebted to one of the anonymous referees of our paper for this information. 
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searchers, suddenly gain such currency? The motive to avoid success 
certainly is a plausible concept by which to explain the mystery of women’s 
behavior when they do not achieve their potential. Further, it is a concept 
acceptable to many women, for it blames failure on an internalized set of 
cultural expectations. “Hip” women can even name the process by adopting 
& concept from another area of concern: they become “victims” in a 
“blaming the victim" syndrome (Ryan 1971). 

Only the conclusion that there is a motive to avoid success is picked up 
by professionals in an area in which there is little research. The phenom- 
enon certainly may exist, but conclusions should be derived only from basic 
findings which are the result of methodologically sound research. Further- 
more, studies concerning “stable, enduring characteristics" of groups should 
be replicable under a number of conditions. 

Failures to replicate are seldom published, and hypotheses temporarily 
invulnerable to the normal adversarial procedures of science may quickly 
attain mythical status. The brief history of the Horner hypothesis should 
alert us again to the function of good methodology especially in contro- 
versial and newly popular areas of study.* 

The area of women’s studies in the social sciences is too new and too 
important to be clouded by untested conclusions, no matter how fitting 
their catch phrases. There may well be a motive to avoid success. So far, 
its existence remains unproven. 


APPENDIX. 


Horner (1968, p. 105) states that her method of content analysis *was as 
follows: 


A very simple present-absent scoring system was adopted for fear of 
success imagery. The stories were scored for Fear of Success if there 
was negative imagery expressed which reflected concern about the success. 
For instance: 

a. negative consequences because of the success 
b. anticipation of negative consequences because of the success 
c, negative affect because of the success 
d. instrumental activity away from present or future success, including 

leaving the field for more traditional female work such as nursing, 
School teaching, or social work 
e. any direct expression of conflict about success. 


Also scored was evidence of 
f. denial of the situation described by the cue 
g. bizarre, inappropriate, unrealistic, or non-adaptive responses to the 
situation described by the cue. 


4A recent study by Ferber and Huber (1973) raises the question of sex bias in the 
study of sex bias. The authors attempted in vain to replicate the well-known Goldberg 
(1968) report that women are biased against professional women. They point out 
that the original study had important methodological flaws. i 
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ERRORS OF OMISSION AND COMMISSION IN “ON THE 
VALIDITY OF MEASURES OF ASSOCIATION: THE 
NOMINAL-NOMINAL, TWO-BY-TWO CASE” 


Professor A. A. Hunter’s article (American Journal of Sociology 79 [July 
1973]: 99-109) addresses a particularly troublesome problem confronting 
social science researchers: that of selecting a measure of association ac- 
cording to some set of criteria to evaluate the strength (as well as the 
direction and form) of a relationship between independent and dependent 
variables. Although Hunter limited his comments and analyses to the bi- 
variate 2 X 2 case with both variables measured at the nominal level, by 
his own suggestion his arguments extend to the 7 X c case and, by impli- 
cation, to situations involving higher levels of measurement as well as to 
multivariate analyses with additive and interaction effects. 

Hunter's thesis is that, in selecting a measure of association to describe 
any relationship, one criterion ought to be the “validity” of the measure. 
To be valid, Hunter says, such an indicator “must measure that which it 
is designed to measure" (p. 100). Further, he asserts that those writing 
about criteria for selecting one measure of association over another have 
not specifically addressed the question of (intuitive) validity, while prac- 
ticing researchers have often had to rely on their own intuition for select- 
ing thé most appropriate measure. 

I do not contest the importance of validity in selecting any measure or 
statistic. I would contend, however, that the question of validity has not 
been neglected to the extent implied by Hunter (see Goodman and Kruskal 
1954; McGinnis 1958; Costner 1965). Nevertheless, my purpose here is 
neither to document treatments of validity nor to argue for the validity 
of one measure of association over another. Rather, it is to point out that 
through a series of errors of omission and commission Hunter falls short 
of the mark in building cases for “intuitive and factorial validity" as cri- 
teria for selecting association measures. 

Hunter began with eight mock 2 X 2 tables that he claims “were se- 
lected to represent the full range of association" (p. 103). A panel of 19 
judges (sociologists) “were able to rank seven of the tables in exactly the 
same way; there was little consistency in the way the eighth table was 
ranked" (p. 103; I would contend that a£ least two of the tables were in- 
consistently ranked). Hunter then deleted the problematic table. He defines 


1I would like to thank Howard F. Taylor, Ramon Henkel, Ann Tickameyer, and 
Mark Cooper for their comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
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the rank assigned by the judges to the remaining seven tables as a criterion 
in terms of which he assesses the validity of nine association measures 
appropriate to 2 X 2 contingency analysis (the percentage difference; 
Goodman and Kruskal’s 7;; Guttman’s àa, A», and Ag»; $; Yule’s Q; the 
contingency coefficient; and x). Six additional tables were generated from 
each of the seven original tables simply by manipulating sample sizes and 
marginal frequencies while preserving the ratios between cell frequencies. 
Thus, if the assumption is granted that “the level of association present 
in the original tables would not be affected when the sample size and de- 
gree of marginal extremity were changed” (p. 104), the 49 tables used in 
the analysis reflect seven degrees of association between dichotomous 
nominal attributes. 

Hunter’s decision not to include in his paper either the mock tables and 
their respective measures of association or the exact mathematical oper- 
ations followed in generating the remaining 42 tables makes it difficult to 
replicate his analysis or to comment on its correctness in any detail. Never- 
theless, a number of errors are apparent, particularly in the statistical 
evaluation of the intuitive and factorial validity of the nine measures in 
question. 

One of the more important errors of omission is Hunter’s failure to de- 
fine his concept of association. It is not sufficient to say that an indicator 
is valid if it measures what it is designed to measure without first specifying 
as precisely as possible exactly what it is supposed to measure. There are 
at least three schools of thought on the nature of association and appro- 
priate measures. It is important to differentiate among these alterhative 
perspectives, for a measure of association may be “valid” in that it mea- 
sures what it is supposed to according to one of them but “invalid” in that 
it does not measure what it is supposed to according to the others. 

The first school of thought conceptualizes and measures the association 
of events (e.g., attributes) A and B in terms of the difference between the 
probability of their joint occurrence and the probability that would hold 
true if events A and B were independent. This concept of association and 
the measures pertaining to it (e.g., Cramér’s statistic and the coefficient 
of contingency) are closely tied to the Pearson x? test statistic and can 
thereby be tested for statistical significance. 

A second school of thought conceptualizes association in terms of accu- 
racy of prediction. The relevant measures index association in terms of the 
reduction of probability of error in predicting event A with and without 
knowledge of event B. Costner’s (1965) discussion of proportional reduc- 
tion in error (PRE) criteria for selecting measures of association is con- 
gruent with this definition. Unfortunately, many of these measures are not 
directly linked to tests of statistical significance. Under certain conditions, 
however, some measures minimize the differences between this and the 
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preceding definition of association. For example, in relating two dichoto- 
mous nominal variables, ọ (sometimes referred to in this application as 
the “fourfold point correlation") is a valid measure according to the first 
definition, while $? is a valid measure in terms of the second. A third con- 
ceptualization of association, stemming from information theory, defines 
and measures association between two events in terms of the reduction in 
average uncertainty. This definition is analogous to the proportional re- 
duction in error definition. However, tests for zero association, based on 
the notion of likelihood ratios, are available (for a more complete discus- 
sion of the three schools of thought, see Hays [1973], pp. 742-53). 

By not specifying what he means by association, Hunter confronts the 
reader with "extreme operationalism"—-an untenable position suggesting 
that association itself is what the criterion (i.e., the judges’ intuitive rank- 
ing) measures. 

His failure to say what he means by association is important in another 
respect: he does not indicate what measure (if any) supports his claim 
that the original (seven or eight) tables "represent the full range of asso- 
ciation" (p. 103; presumably 0.00-1.00). This is troublesóme, considering 
the disagreement over what constitutes “complete” or “perfect” association. 
There is little disagreement that a measure of association ought to indicate 
“lack” of association by a value of.zero, which ought—conversely—to in- 
dicate statistical independence. The situation is less clear, however, at the 
upper end of the continuum (McGinnis 1958). Although there is agree- 
ment that a measure ought to register a value of 1.00 in situations of 
compfete association, there is disagreement over what constitutes complete 
association. One position, which McGinnis refers to as the “less stringent,” 
is that perfect association exists when the following (necessary and suffi- 
cient) conditions obtain (McGinnis 1958, p. 74): 


1. P(B;) 2 P(A), 
2. P(A,B;) = P(A), 
3. P(AjB;) = P(B;) — P(Ai), 


hence, P(A;Bj) = 0, and P(A;Bj) — P(Bj). Yule’s Q reflects this position 
since it registers a value of 1.00 when the frequency of any one of the cells 
in a 2 X 2 table is zero. The second and “more stringent" position regards 
these criteria as insufficient and adds the condition that “not only must A; 
imply B;, but the converse must hold also, i.e., B; must also imply A; 
(McGinnis 1958, p. 74). In other words, P(A;B;) = P(Bj) — P(A;) = 0. 
In the case of 2 X 2 tables, œ reflects this position since it registers its 
maximum value of 1.00 if and only if both cells on either diagonal have 
frequencies of zero. 

Apparently Hunter is aware of these different positions, since he refer- 
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ences Blalock’s discussion of the relationship of @ and Q to marginal fre- 
quencies, However, he does not address the importance of the difference 
between these positions, illustrated in table 1, in which Q indicates com- 


TABLE 1 


FREQUENCIES OF B, AND A; 














B; Bj Total 

A; VIS bite ai ostinato etre e RE o P PERLE M ce E TÉ PS KT 30 45 
A; PEE EE E E S T wid ia Pots Nios a AREE td 15 0 15 
Total: Lese eee da P ences ue nes VE 30 30 60 





Nore. $-—.577; Q = 1.000 


plete association but the value of d is only .58. The point is that the 
reader must speculate on which definition of complete association underlies 
Hunter's constructed tables and analysis. 

Beyond these problems of conceptualization are problems of method. 
The acknowledged inconsistent ranking of the eight 2 X 2 tables raises 
several questions. For example, what magnitude of difference, indicated by 
which measure, can consistently be discerned “intuitively”? Does the 
ability to consistently discern differences in association depend upon the 
degree of association present in the two tables? In other words, if a differ- 
ence between associations of .15 and .25 indicated by a particular measure 
can be consistently noted by a panel of judges, can the same judges also 
consistently detect a difference between associations of .45 and .55, or .75 
and .85? Is the ability to detect differences in degrees of association af- 
fected by changes in sample sizes, marginal extremities, and/or the di- 
mensionality of the tables? 

I find Hunter's neglect of these questions troubling, given that thev bear 
directly on, if you will, the "reliability of intuitive validity." The fact that 
one of the original eight tables distorted the judges! rank ordering should 
have suggested that, even in the simplest of cases involving dichotomous 
nominal variables, intuitive judgment of strength of relationship (let alone 
statistical significance) is rather unreliable. One might therefore seriously 
doubt its reliability for more complicated r X c tables, multivariate situa- 
tions with nonadditive relationships, and situations involving predicted 
polytonic relationships (see Kim 1971). I might add a caution that I re- 
call being attributed to Blalock: "Statistics are often counter-intuitive." 

Turning to Hunter's statistical assessment of the intuitive or criterion 
validity of the nine measures of association, two points must be noted. 
First, given the thrust of the article, it is interesting (and amusingly in- 
consistent) that Hunter does not justify or even comment on the intuitive 
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appeal or appropriateness of the Pearson product-moment correlation co- 
efficient for evaluating the validity of the nine measures. It seems to me 
important to justify the correlation coefficient, at least on intuitive grounds, 
in view of the fact that it is totally inappropriate for correlating the nine 
measures with the criterion, which is only a rank ordering of the seven 
tables. In other words, the criterion variable, being an ordered-metric scale 
at best, does not meet the required assumption of interval measurement.” 

Second, even if the assumption that the criterion variable is measured 
at the interval level were granted, the correctness of the product-moment 
correlation coefficient would remain problematic, inasmuch as the criterion 
variable can assume the whole integers of one to seven while the measures 
of association can range from 0.00 to 1.00. As a result, the only time a 
perfect correlation (e.g., 7 = 1.00) can exist between the criterion and any 
measure of association is when that particular measure reflects equal dif- 
ferences in association across the seven tables. In this respect the corre- 
lation between the measures and the criterion is artifactual, or at least 
greatly affected by the differences in degree of association built into the 
mock tables. As a result, it is hardly surprising that eight of the nine mea- 
sures correlate with the criterion at values ranging from .56 in the case of 
$ to .87 for ry. Nor is it surprising that ¢@ and 7, have considerably dif- 
ferent correlations with the criterion measure in light of the mathematical 
relationship between these measures. (I comment on this relationship be- 
low, in discussing Hunter's assessment of factorial validity.) 

One aspect of Hunter's results concerning the criterion or intuitive 
validity of the nine measures stands out and warrants comment, Since 
Hunter did not specify the manner in which he decided that his original 
tables reflected the full range of association, inspection of his table 1 leads 
me to the conclusion that he did so by constructing tables reflecting nearly 
equal percentage differences. If so, it is hardly surprising that percentage 
differences should correlate at .98 with the judges! intuitive ranking of 
strength of association. Let me further suggest that if the judges were 
asked to describe their cognitive processes in intuitively evaluating the 
magnitude of association in the eight tables they (particularly those 
schooled in the thinking of Lazarsfeld) would quite likely respond that 
they estimated percentage differences and ranked the tables accordingly. 
Hence, it is neither surprising nor informative that mentally estimated 
percentage differences correlate highly with machine-calculated percentage 


2 Hunter could have built a case for using a multiple-category ordered-metric variable 
as if it were interval, in accordance with common practice and the advice of Labovitz 
(1970). However, in a forthcoming paper Henkel raises serious questions about 
Labovitz's logic and validation procedures. I should note also that the assertion that 
the criterion variable is an ordered-metric variable cannot be substantiated without 
examining the seven tables involved. 
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differences. This is not a consequence of “intuitive” or “criterion” validity 
but an illustration of “incestuous validity" resulting from correlating 
something with itself. l 

Alternative statistical procedures could have been applied to circumvent 
the difficulties encountered by Hunter. Two alternative strategies come 
immediately to mind. First, the original mock tables could have been con- 
structed to reflect the entire range of possible degrees of association using 
any of the measures as a base line. The d$ coefficient seems appropriate ior 
this purpose, given that it is the analogue of the product-moment corre- 
Tation coefficient in the case of 2 X 2 nominal tables (and Hunter seems 
to trust 7). The panel of judges could have been requested to judge intui- 
tively the magnitude of association evidenced in the tables by assigning 
association values of between 0.00 and 1.00 to each table rather than by 
simply ranking them. This alternative would have been more congruent 
with the research question which asked, in somewhat modified form, What 
measure or measures best measure what we think the magnitude of asso- 
ciation is? Using the mean degree of association assigned by the judges to 
each table wolild obviate the level of measurement problem introduced by 
simple rank ordering. Further, examination of the dispersion of judges’ 
estimates of magnitude of association for each table would have provided 
some insight into what degree of association in dichotomous nominal tables 
is most consistently and accurately detected. A second strategy, which can 
be used in conjunction with the first, would have been to determine rank- 
order correlations between judges’ intuitive ranking and each of the 
measures of association in question (the rank-order correlation With the 
baseline statistic used to generate the mock tables would, of course, be 
expected to be 1.00). This alternative would allow the investigation of 
which measure or measures preserve the judges! intuitive rank ordering 
(my bet is that each of the measures Hunter considers would accomplish 
this). 

The evaluation of the factorial validity of the nine measures is also 
problematic, Hunter factor analyzes a matrix of Pearson product-moment 
correlations computed between measures of association for the 49 tables. 
Hunter finds four factors and notes that the first “looks very much like a 
general factor" (p. 106) whose best indicators are Tẹ and A,, with loadings 
of .913 and .910, respectively, and low loadings on the remaining three 
factors. What is interesting about this result is that both Tẹ and A, can be 
given PRE interpretations in the case of 2 X 2 tables, whereas œ, which 
when squared in the case of 2 X 2 tables can also be given a PRE inter- 
pretation, is found to have a low loading (.331) on the first factor and a 
high loading (.910) on the second. One might suspect that the low loading 
on the first factor is a consequence of the correlational analysis used. It 
so happens that, in the 2 X 2 case, $ equals the square root of 7, and 
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hence T; is a perfect exponential (nonlinear) function of 6—a form of re- 
lationship not detected by linear correlation. One would suspect that if œ 
were squared prior to determining correlations with the other measures a 
strong PRE factor would emerge first. However, little departure from lin- 
earity should exist in the relationship between $ and Tẹ, given the range 
of each measure. To illustrate, assume that the values of 7; for the original 
seven tables range in equal intervals from .05 to .95 (this is not the case 
in Hunter's original tables, however, since the correlation between the 
criterion and r, is only .87). Further assume that the procedures used to 
generate the remaining 42 tables did not alter the original values of 7, 
beyond 2-.005. In this situation the linear correlation between 7, and d$ 
would be circa .98. With such a high correlation, even assuming a linear 
relationship, it is puzzling why d» and 7, did not load highly on the same 
factor. This question cannot be answered satisfactorily without careful in- 
spection of the correlation matrix and the factor-analysis procedures. 

I hope that Hunter resolves these problems and explores some of the 
questions I have raised before extending his analysis to more complicated 
situations than 2 X 2 contingency analysis. However, as it stands now, 
one redeeming feature of Hunter's paper is that it tends to support the 
more "objective" proportional reduction in error criteria for selecting asso- 
ciation measures. 

CARLTON A. HORNUNG 
University of Maryland 
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ON "VALIDITY" AS A CRITERION 


Hunter has proposed that we consider “validity” as one of the “most crucial 
criteria” for evaluating measures of association. His objective was to 
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enable sociologists to make a wiser choice in selecting the “best” measures 
cf association from among the many possible. For the present, he restricted 
consideration to the nominal-nominal, 2 X 2 case and evaluated nine 
measures: the percentage difference, Goodman and Kruskal’s Ty, Ag, An, Ano, 
$, Yule’s Q, the contingency coefficient, and x. 

Hunter attempted to assess validity in two ways. First, he proposed that 
“the intuitive judgment of the level of association present in a set of data” 
be taken as the validity criterion. Accordingly, Hunter constructed artificial 
tables to represent the full range of association and had 19 sociologists 
“ ‘rank these tables from high to low, according to the degree of association 
you see between the two variables.” All 19 ranked all but one table 
exactly the same, so the discrepant table was eliminated. All further analy- 
sis was performed on the tables for which there was perfect concordance 
and on other tables systematically derived from those. Hunter calculated 
first the actual associations in all of the tables for each of the nine measures 
and then the correlations between the values for each measure and the 
intuitive criterion as operationalized in the ranking of the tables by the 19 
judges. . 

The product-moment correlations between the nine measures and the 
intuitive judgment criterion ranged from .98 to .56 (Hunter's table 1). 
Hunter considered some of these correlations “suprisingly low," and went 
on to interpret their strengths as indications of the extent to which the 
mathematical properties of each measure conform to “our intuitive con- 
ception" of association. 

Although some readers may be put off by the use of intuitive judgments 
of fellow professionals, I would like to say that, for certain purposes, such 
consensual validation can be useful. It can, for example, establish that an 
interpretation is reasonable. Thus, it can be expedient in demonstrating 
that the “obvious” is indeed obvious, particularly when an interpretation is 
subject to challenge as to its prima facie plausibility by a recalcitrant and 
dogmatic opponent who might try to portray it as idiosyncratic. However, 
this technique is no substitute for ultimate empirical proof—all of the 
experts could be wrong. 

In the present example, we observe that the only measure of association 
which can be calculated in one's head, the percentage difference, correlates 
almost perfectly (.98) with the intuitive criterion, rendering these two 
variables virtually identical for purposes of correlation with others. Con- 
sequently, the correlations of the other measures with Hunter's "intuitive 
criterion" would be virtually equivalent to their correlations with the 
percentage difference itself. We must ask, therefore, what sociologists rely 
on when asked to “eyeball” tables and rank them according to their degree 
of association. It is safe to assume that they do not quickly calculate 
@ or A in their heads. I would suspect that they grasp at the simple 
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percentage difference, which is quite popular (Davis 1971, p. 64), and 
that all of the other measures studied by Hunter are related to the 
criterion only as they happen to be mathematically related to the percentage 
difference in Hunter’s tables. It should be noted that this argument would 
not be seriously impaired even if the 19 sociologists were unaware of 
calculating the percentage difference. This would simply mean that the 
aspect of association most visible to the naked eye is that which happens 
to be embodied in the most visible measure. 

There are, of course, many meaningful aspects of association, and the 
better measures tend to capture one or more of them while neglecting one 
or more others, Thus, there can be no single conception of "association" 
(Goodman and Kruskal 1954). Kruskal (1958, p. 815), for example, states, 
“Tt is important to recognize that the question, ‘Which single measure of 
association should I use?’, is often unimportant. There may be no reason 
why two or more measures should not be used; the point I stress is that, 
whichever ones are used, they should have clear-cut . . . interpretations.” 
From this perspective, the correlations between the nine measures and 
Hunter’s intuitive criterion actually lead to a counterintuitive conclusion, 
for they appear to recommend the percentage difference over more 
sophisticated measures. Although the percentage difference has many 
virtues, its limitations are also well known (see, e.g., Davis 1971, pp. 
63-71). 

It should be evident by now that I am not accepting Hunter’s argument, 
although I do appreciate its ingenuity. However, Kruskal’s recognition 
that "two or more measures" might well be used has long intrigued me, 
and it brings us to Hunter's second method for assessing validity and to 
some possibly useful applications of it. 

The second method was to factor analyze the matrix of correlations 
among the nine measures and rotate four factors. This strikes me as too 
many factors from only nine variables, although here I would remain 
open minded until I had inspected the solutions for fewer factors. With 
nine variables, the usual "eigenvalue of 1.0" criterion for extracting factors 
implies a cutoff at 11% (one-ninth) of the variance. This would have 
meant rotating only two factors. Hunter's attempt to account for virtually 
all of the variance (98%) gives rise to specific factors which may or may 
not be informative. 

He intended this procedure to establish the "factorial validity" of the 
measures. What one gets out of a factor analysis, however, is intimately 
related to what goes into it. In the present case the matrix was seeded in 
advance with three variants of à; it should not be surprising that they 
are prominent in defining the "general factor." Other measures that appear 
strongly related to this general factor probably behave much like À. In an 
important sense, therefore, the general factor and the lesser factors as well 
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depend on how redundantly certain measurement concepts are represented 
among the available measures. If, for example, there had been included two 
or three more measures based on X? (such as Tschuprow’s coefficient and 
Cramér's coefficient), these might have dominated the general factor along 
with the contingency coefficient and $ which now define the second factor, 
Hunter's X? factor.” Clearly, these outcomes depend more on the prolifera- 
tion of families of measures and on Hunter's decisions concerning which 
rneasures to include than on any fundamental relationship between specific 
factors and a "real" meaning of association. The third factor, which 
featured Q and the percentage difference, and which Hunter did not attempt 
to name, is probably a “corner association" factor. This would emerge 
more clearly if the tetrachoric correlation were added to the analysis. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that Hunter inadvertently exagger- 
ated the amount of variance accounted for by his rotated Factor I by 
attributing to it the amount of variance accounted for by Factor I (the 
first principal component, presumably) prior to rotation (75%). Because 
rotation redistributes the variance, his general factor actually accounts for 
50% of the total variance and the second factor for 25% (rather than 
13%). 

Hunter’s use of the factor analysis in his assessment of the validity of 
the various measures was apparently hindered by the fact that the per- 
centage difference was not the variable with the highest loading on the 
general factor. Nevertheless, the percentage difference did have its highest 
loading on Factor I, as did the intuitive criterion when it was later in- 
corporated into the factor analysis. These facts, along with the large 
fraction of variance accounted for by rotated Factor I, encouraged Hunter 
to prefer Factor I as the most valid factor and to prefer the variables 
loading most highly on Factor I as the most valid measures of association. 
This led to the spotlighting of Tẹ, and dy», since they were among the most 
valid measures according to both of Hunter’s methods for assessing validity. 

However, there is nothing in the concept of factorial validity that leads 
to a preference for one factor over another. According to Guilford (1965, 
pp. 471-72), for example, “The validity of a test as a measure of one of 
these factors is indicated by its correlation with the factor, which is its 
factor loading." Thus, factorial validity is a criterion for choosing among 
variables in a factor analysis as measures of a particular factor; it is not a 
criterion for choosing among factors. 

Under some circumstances, one could agree with the decision to employ a 
general factor as the single best summary of a set of variables in one 
dimension. Generally, the first principal component would serve better than 
the strongest rotated factor, although under the conditions of Holzinger's 
now somewhat archaic “bi-factor” solution (described briefly in Gordon 
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[1968, p. 603]) a general factor might remain even after rotation. One 
might also justify preferring one factor over others if it is identified 
through inclusion of a “marker variable" as being more similar to a 
construct of interest than the remaining factors. Hunter's linkage of 
Factor I to his intuitive criterion might seem to fit this description. 

However, I have already called attention to considerations that reveal 
Hunter’s general factor to be subject to accidental aspects of the initial 
composition of variables. These aspects would generally be conceded to be 
insufficiently related to any fundamental concept of association to justify 
the favoring either of this factor over others or of particular variables 
(here, measures of association) as measures of this factor over other 
variables. 

I have also commented on the obviously close connection between the 
intuitive criterion (our candidate as marker variable) and the simple 
percentage difference. (The negative loadings of the intuitive criterion on 
Factors II, IIT, and IV when it is included in the matrix cannot be inter- 
preted as showing that it behaves differently from the percentage difference, 
which had positive loadings in the first factoring, without knewing whether 
those factors were reflected from their earlier positions in the course of 
the second factoring, as sometimes occurs.) I might add that if inspection 
were sufficient to provide an adequate sense of association in 2 X 2 tables, 
there would be no need to calculate measures of association. Hunter's 
reliance on inspection as the criterion seems to suggest that measures of 
association are superfluous—indeed, that most of them, with the exception 
of the doughty percentage difference, are inferior substitutes for the real 
thing. 

Tn certain crucial respects Hunter has lost sight of the fact that there is 
no single meaning for “association,” that the various measures opera- 
tionalize various meanings, and that all or most of the meanings and 
measures are intuitively accessible to one degree or another through study 
of their mathematical formulas, comments by experts, and experience. 
Indeed, the main thrust of recent work has been directed toward providing 
intuitively meaningful interpretations for measures and toward devising 
measures that lend themselves to such interpretations (e.g., Goodman and 
Kruskal 1954). The percentage difference simply happens to be the most 
intuitively accessible measure; it is not necessarily the most intuitively 
meaningful. In view of its virtual identity with Hunter's criterion, the same 
would apply also to the latter. Thus both Hunter's first method and his 
second insofar as it depends on the first have revealed, not the intuitively 
more correct over the intuitively less correct measures, but simply the 
intuitively more accessible over the intuitively less accessible. This turns 
out to be a step backward rather than forward. The fact that Hunter was 
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able to emerge from these analyses with the spotlight on the two relatively 
sophisticated measures 7, and A, rather than on the more primitive per- 
centage difference is beside the point and for the most part accidental. 
By the same token, other measures of association are unfairly impugned 
by his results. 

On a deeper level, I doubt that the concept of validity, which applies to 
empirical and therefore synthetic propositions, is an appropriate criterion 
for judging measures (definitions) of association, which are analytic propo- 
sitions. The problem for users, after having gained sufficient intuitive 
understanding even of the more difficult measures, has been to decide which 
of the various meanings of association they wish to elicit for their data. 
There has apparently been a tendency to regard these meanings as absolute 
and therefore mutually exclusive. However, a social scientist would rarely 
be interested in association in only one sense and willing to disregard its 
presence in other senses if the first failed to be revealed. This harks back 
to my earlier quotation from Kruskal concerning the simultaneous use of 
more than one measure. Another quotation, from Cramér, may serve io 
underscore thé point: “. . . there is no absolutely general measure of the 
degree of dependence. Every attempt to measure a conception like this by a 
single number must necessarily contain a certain amount of arbitrariness 
and suffer from certain inconveniences” ([1924], p. 226, quoted in Good- 
man and Kruskal [1959], p. 140). In the physical sciences there is no 
hesitation about describing a state by more than one number. Why not in 
the social sciences? 

Hunter’s factor analysis points the way toward a basis for deciding which 
additional measures (numbers) to apply. Obviously, measures that behave 
much the same way as a given measure across the domain of tables provide 
no additional information. But a properly executed factor analysis based 
on a thorough sampling of tables (either contrived or genuine) could 
identify families of measures that respond to different aspects of association. 
Certainly the results of such an analysis would enhance our intuitive 
understanding of the various measures and of the relations between them, 
perhaps in ways not easily foreseen by the mathematical statistician. 

Some potential benefits are not hard to anticipate. For one thing, data 
analysts would not have to waste time deciding between two equally 
applicable measures from the same factor. For another, if there proved to be 
only two major factors, data analysts would be aware that they could 
represent all of the major aspects of association in two basic measures, one 
from each factor. I do not want to oversimplify by seeming to imply that 
if a measure failed to load on the major factors it would have no purpose, 
or that there could be no special purposes even for measures with the same 
factorial makeup. Such details would have to be settled by other means. 
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It is quite conceivable, however, that a factor analysis along the lines of 
Hunter’s could provide important new insights into the behavior of 
measures of association. 


RoBERT A. GORDON 
Johns Hopkins University 
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METHODOLOGICAL AND OPERATIONAL PROBLEMS 


My reaction to the Hunter article is one of extreme ambivalence. The 
author is to be commended for bringing attention to an apparently novel 
and sensible method for evaluating measures of association, but he is 
somewhat overenthusiastic about the validity criterion at the expense of 
others. More important, two fundamental methodological problems char- 
acterize his research design, and one of his basic recommendations suffers 
from an operational difficulty. I recommend that his work be reexamined 
in the light of the following observations. 

Hunter (p. 99) stresses that the increasing number of measures of asso- 
ciation constitutes a worsening and plaguing problem for social scientists. 
Although the advantage of having a limited number of measures to utilize 
in given situations is not at issue, the existence of a larger set is functional 
in some respects. For instance, Yule’s Q, although it does run high, has 
been recommended as particularly useful in situations where the analyst 
wishes to maximize the probability of locating associations (Davis 1971); 
some researchers have found this advice helpful (e.g., Reeder and Berka- 
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novic 1973). Also, Goodman (1965) has provided a very simple formula 
and a test for determining the significance of the difference betwe2n two 
Q's that is extremely useful in elaboration. Furthermore, Hunter does not 
mention the situation where the analyst may wish to employ more than 
one measure of association. For instance, again with regard to elaboration, 
the analyst will not desire merely to measure the magnitude and determine 
the direction of the association per se but will be interested in learning 
what particular cells of 2 X 2 or larger partials experienced the greatest 
change relative to the original zero-order table. Any measure of associa- 
tion is “only” an average index of the degree of association between two 
variables, and a more detailed analysis will always be in order. The basic 


point is that the current literature does provide the analyst with some. 


flexibility. 

The basic logic behind Hunter's approach is to employ a criterion index 
against which the measures of association can be compared. The problem 
is that the criterion measure may not be a valid index. The question 
arises, On what basis did the 19 sociologists rank the eight tables? Tt is 
very possible, for instance, that they “intuitively” relied upon percentage 
differences during this task. If this were so, Hunter's analysis would be 
contaminated. He would necessarily obtain a very high correlation between 
the sociologists’ ranking and his percentage difference calculations. In fact, 


the extraordinarily high correlation of +.98 obtained by Hunter supports ` 


such a possibility. While Hunter (pp. 100-102) recognized the basic lim- 
itation of the criterion approach, he unfortunately did not consider the 
more immediate problem regarding possible limitations in the specific cri- 
terion that he utilized. We need to know what mental and/or behavioral 
processes were employed by the 19 sociologists in ranking the eight tables. 
Their backgrounds would also be of interest. “Hard data" and “soft data” 
men might produce different rankings. Importantly, the fact that the 10 
sociologists ranked seven of eight tables in an identical manner is not 
evidence of the validity of their ranking. Reliability and validity are not 
coterminous. 

Hunter (p. 104) finds it surprising that three of the measures had a 
correlation of less than -++.60 with the criterion index. However, two of 
the three measures, C (contingency coefficient) and d, do not always 
reach unity. This meant that the degree of association was consistently 
being underestimated when these two measures were employed. Hence it 
is hardly surprising that these two measures would have a relatively low 
correlation with the criterion index. Why did not Hunter use C rather 
than C? The former does norm to 1.0, and it can now be easily deter- 
mined for tables of all sizes (see Champion 1970, p. 206). Hunter cannot 
argue that this choice was arbitrary. His objective presupposes the use 
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of the most advanced form of the measure. Analogously, one does not 
. evaluate the work of a mature scholar on his efforts as an assistant pro- 
: fessor. Phi-max (see Mueller and Schuessler 1961, pp. 255-58) could 
have also been utilized in some manner to norm the $ calculations. Hun- 
ter (p. 107) indicates certain conditions under which eight of his nine 
measures norm to 0 or 1.0, but unfortunately his data did not consistently 
meet these conditions. 


Finally, Hunter pays no attention to a limiting property of the A sta- 
tistic. This is extremely significant, since A; is one of the two measures 
he recommends as the most valid and robust. In some instances, the vari- 
ous forms of À will equal zero and severely underestimate the degree of 
association in a bivariate table (Zelditch 1959, p. 177). Assuming that 
‘the independent variable is at the top of the table, in the case of As, this 
is because the maximum column frequencies are all in the same row. With 
ào, it is because the maximum row frequencies are all in the same column. 
This operational limitation has been regarded as most likely to occur in 
the asymmetrical case because the symmetrical version of À is dependent 
upon both maximum row and column frequencies. Ironically, however, it 
is precisely in the 2 X 2 table that this limitation is maximized for all 
the forms of X (discussed by Hunter), because the likelihood that maxi- 
mum column and/or row frequencies will occur in the same row and/or 
column, respectively, increases as the number of cells decreases. Given the 
: importance of the operational deficiency of A in the light of the Hunter 
article, Àj is presented in order to illustrate it (table 1). It should be 
underseored that (1) this is by no means an atypical 2 X 2 table, (2) 
other measures of association would indicate a relationship between these 
two variables, and (3) there are other nuances concerning the robustness 
of the A measures (see Garson 1971, pp. 163—65). 


TABLE 1 


AN EXAMPLE OF OPERATIONAL DEFICIENCY OF À 























VARIABLE A 
VARIABLE B AL As ToTaL 
B rie cola oO espe d es cele p RR ViCa wie, PIS 45 20 65 
B, os Veo Lone ho le eoste Seay ko S A oe EON 5 10 15 
Total iceleellaxt ial tg de aa 50 30 80 
` Fmax nap — max n, " (45 + 20) — 65 
ud N — max n, c 80 — 65 
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In order to be completely fair to Hunter, it must be noted that some, 
including Goodman and Kruskal (1954, p. 742), have argued that the 
fact that à» may be zero without statistical independence holding is not 
a disadvantage of the measure, since improved prediction does not result 
from a knowledge of the conditional distributions. But sociologists have 
not tended to accept this position and have chosen to recommend r in 
those instances where the marginal totals of the dependent variable are 
not of approximately the same magnitude (e.g., Blalock 1972, pp. 302-3). 
It should also be noted that there are other versions of A, involving the 
use of percentages (see Goodman and Kruskal 1954; Garson 1971, pp. 
163-65) that can be utilized when there are large differences in the mar- 
ginals. However, from Hunter's perspective, this is no longer a situation 
where one version of À can be routinely applied. 

Why did Hunter not consider the limiting property of the À measures? 
One can only speculate, because, among other things, the seven basic 
tables are not presented in the article. Several possibilities exist, o: which 
I shall mention two. First, Hunter's seven basic tables had equal column 
marginals and fixed internal ratios, and these features were generally 
retained in the additional tables that were generated. This standardiza- 
tion probably prevented the operational deficiency of the à measures from 
manifesting itself; if this is so, it suggests that the logic of attempting 
to generalize to all 2 X 2 tables from such a limited base be reexamined. 
The marginals do influence some measures, including @ and A. Second, a 
number of the applied statistics books do not allude to the limiting prop- 
erty of the À measure. The implications are obvious. | 


RAYMOND L. SCHMITT 
Illinois State University 
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TAUTOLOGICAL FINDINGS 


I enjoyed reading Hunter’s article, which took a fresh and imaginative 
look at a perennial problem. I think there is a flaw in his technique, but 
one that could be remedied easily. He compared nine measures of asso- 
ciation with a “criterion” measure in order to assess their criterion va- 
lidity. So far, so good; but consider the criterion chosen. Nineteen soci- 
ologists were asked to rank a set of tables according to the degree of 
association seen between two variables. Now what would most sociologists, 
or most people, do? Something easily done by eye and familiar to all: 
percentages (or some equivalent, such as crude fractions). Unsurprisingly, 
the percentage difference correlates at .98 with the criterion measure. 
The criterion does not “tell us a great deal about our intuitive conception 
of the notion of the association between nominal variables” (p. 104); it 
tells us about eyeball arithmetic. 

Even if the criterion were what Hunter hopes, it would hardly be a 
sufficient ground for choice of a measure. Other things besides intuition 
may matter for some purposes. Consider robustness, for example. Two 
of the measures (x and Q) do poorly on a second kind of validity test, 
and their failure is explained in terms of their lack of robustness. Lack 
of robustness is indeed important, but this point is not brought out through 
results from the criterion measure. Peculiarities like marginal extremity 
were added after the original tables had been ranked by the 19 sociologists. 

Hunter also uses a factorial validity approach in comparing the mea- 
sures of association. The rank order of loadings on the strong first factor 
is nearly identical with that of the correlations with the criterion. Hunter 
argues that two different approaches give the same result. A strong find- 
ing, surely—or is a tautology really a finding? There is not a great deal 
of play in a 2 X 2 table, and measures based on such a table have arith- 
metic interdependencies. Naturally they produce rather regular intercorre- 
lations. The suitability of the criterion is not supported by the second 
approach, since it is just the first approach in new language. 

Hunter's visual judgment procedure could be used as a measure of ease 
of visual calculations. Now this is worthwhile; for example, it suggests 
how to introduce statistical material to students. Hunter's table 1 strongly 
suggests that students should be introduced to the percentage difference 
first, because it is easiest and most visual. 

On the other hand, we need a different measure of intuitive notions 
about association. For example, it is wrong to assume that our notions 
must be visual (an assumption reflected in the visual task). Often they 
are verbal, as reflected in rationales given for measures. What would 
happen if 19 or so sociologists were asked to rank rationales in order of 
gut appeal and this ranking were compared with the Hunter criterion 
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ranking? One suspects that the waters would grow muddy—as they often 
do when more than one distinct plausible measure is used. 

Either line suggested would be well worth working on. But the present 
awkward hybrid can only be called an invalid approach to validity. 


BONNIE ERICKSON 
University of Toronto 


OTHER ANALYSES SIMILAR TO HUNTER'S 


A. A. Hunter's article is a timely contribution on the underresearched 
problem of the appropriate statistical treatment of 2 X 2 tables. Many 
kinds of sociological data are, of course, in this form, and in theory at 
least they are not suitable for treatment by many of the more sophisticated 
kinds of multivariate analysis. 

I would like to report analyses similar to Hunter's but employing real 
data. They have been of two kinds: analyses of 2 X 2 tables and analyses 
of “mixed” variables, consisting of data in 2X 2, 2X N and NXN 
tables. The three surveys from which the data were taken were concerned 
with neurological handicaps in children, adults who had attempted suicide, 
and women with breast cancer. The problem in handling such sociomed- 
ical data is that of establishing major trends and antecedent and causal 
patterns when many of the data are in binary form. 

First, I took all the 2 X 2 tables and, separately for each of three 
inquiries, calculated a number of measures of association for each table. 
'These tables included partitioned data for occupational class and age, 
since a number of curvilinear effects were observed here.! 

Second, I calculated similar measures of association for the combined 
data sets (2 X 2-- N XN data). In each case the number of subjects 
and the number of variables examined were greater than 100. The result- 
ing measures of association were then correlated with one another and 
the principal components of the correlation matrix calculated. The results 
are presented in table 1. 

For each of the six analyses the first factor—a general factor—has 
been presented. In every case the general factor accounts for between 
73% and 85% of the variance. Rotation identifies, in each case, a second 
component loading strongly on X?, 7,, and V. 

If we accept Hunter's argument that factor analysis can provide an 
estimate of validity for such measures of association, then the analysis 
above indicates considerable validity for a variety of different methods 


l'This creates small but significant autocorrelations, which are inherent in binary data. 
Being a Catholic, for example, is negatively associated with being a Protestant. 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF 2 X 2 AND N X N Data SETS 














2x2 NXN 

MEASURE OF 

ASSOCIATION Epilepsy Suicide Cancer Epilepsy Suicide Cancer 
Probability level from x ...... .703 .789 .683 .685 .683 594 
Mean square contingency ..... 671 723 .786 590 783 701 
Cramér’s Vo... e eee ee eee 864 849 .857 892 865 814 
Kendall’s score S ............. .904 .884 .806 .921 .905 .864 
Kendall's r, .........0 06sec eee 870 918 843 910 795 864 
Goodman and Kruskal’s y ..... .798 .763 .610 .498 .639 589 
Goodman and Kruskal’s 7, .... .832 879 863 740 826 174 
Product-moment r ............ .937 .938 .907 .875 .923 .947 








of estimating association, used with tables with both four cells and more 
than four. The average number of cells in the mixed analyses was 12.1. 
Probability level derived from X? is, of course, not a proper measure 
of association since it reaches the maximum value of 100% long before 
"perfect" association is reached; nevertheless, it is a robust, enough mea- 
sure in the field. Product-moment 7, too, is not, theoretically speaking, 
suitable for 2 X 2 tables. Yet its validity emerges very clearly from this 
analysis: the average correlation for product-moment r in the three 2 X 2 
matrices is .953. When, with the cancer data, four additional measures 
of association (Tschuprow’s T, Spearman's p, Kendall's Tẹ, and Goodman 
and Kruskals 7,, which with 2 X 2 tables gives identical measures to 
measures of association already included in the analysis) are included for 
the N X N table calculation (excluding 2 X 2 tables), a general factor 
accounting for 64% of the variance is extracted. All of the measures of 
association have loadings in excess of .500 on this factor; three-quarters of 
the loadings exceed .700. Product-moment r loads .881 on this component. 
The lesson I draw from this exercise is that if one wants to use, for the 
analysis of sociomedical data, standard multivariate programs whose basic 
statistic is product-moment 7, the amount of error introduced could be of 
marginal significance. 
CHRISTOPHER BAGLEY 
University of Surrey 


REPLY AND FURTHER ELABORATION! 
I found Gordon's commentary on my paper at once thoughtful and con- 
structive, although several of his more important criticisms turn out on 


1 Carl Cuneo read an earlier draft of this manuscript and made a number of useful 
suggestions. 
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close inspection to evolve from a subtle misunderstanding of my purpose. 
It is, nevertheless, a happy misunderstanding, insofar as his remarks make 
explicit and clarify what I believe to be an interesting argument under- 
lying the paper, which I (perhaps mistakenly) made no real attempt to 
develop at the time. Consequently, it will be necessary for me both to 
reply at some length to certain of his comments and to develop briefly 
that underlying argument. Schmitt’s first point does contain the kernel 
of a useful idea, and his fourth one does indicate an omission in my ` 
paper, although the overall force of his commentary is diminished by a 
number of unfortunate miscues. Bagley's analysis, while preliminary, 
points in the direction which I (and Gordon) think future studies might 
profitably take. Although Hornung only touches on what I see as the 
major issues arising out of the paper, his recitation of different concep- 
tions of association serves as a useful reminder, and he makes a good 
suggestion with regard to how the intuitive judgment criterion might be 
better operationalized. Erickson's comments I will respond to insofar as 
i think I understand the points she is trying to make. 

Prior to dealing point by point with the questions raised in the five 
comments, it is necessary to restate the original purpose of my paper, 
since the immediate goals which I set out to accomplish quite quickly 
become lost in a larger debate when Gordon joins in, and critical elements 
in my argument are sensible only in the context of what I intended to 
achieve. All five commentators seem readily to appreciate the problem 
which prompted my paper: the many dilemmas researchers face in se- 
lecting appropriate measures of association from among the bewildering 
array available to them—indeed, this seems to be the only common thread 
tying their responses together. Briefly, my paper developed in direct re- 
sponse to these very dilemmas: it was my hope to provide some system- 
atic, rational grounds to aid researchers in their problems of selection. 
'There were three parts to my study. First, I tried to enunciate a criterion 
often, but unsystematically, employed in evaluating what (with undue 
provocation, perhaps) I elected to term the "validity" of measures of 
association. This was the intuitive judgment criterion. Second, I attempted 
to operationalize this criterion and apply it to a set of popular measures 
of association, in order to come to some determination of their validity 
(in terms of the criterion) relative to one another, on the assumption 
that, if the criterion were useful, it would be all the more so when rigor- 
ously and systematically applied. Third, I tried, by means of a factor 
analysis, to examine the several different conceptions of the nature of 
association itself which I assumed were represented in the set of mea- 
sures, to locate that conception most closely matching the one employed 
intuitively by the members of the panel, and to estimate how valid (in 
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terms of factorial validity) each measure of association was as an indi- 
cator of that conception. l 

It was my hope that the information generated would be useful to 
researchers in making informed choices among a number of widely used 
measures of association. It was not my purpose to suggest that the intui- 
tive judgment criterion per se provides a sufficient basis for selection, as 
Erickson assumes and Gordon suggests. As I pointed out (p. 108), general 
conceptions and specific measures of association which satisfy the intuitive 
judgment criterion may not satisfy other, perhaps more important, cri- 
teria. It was not my purpose to find the one correct conception of asso- 
ciation and the one correct measure of it, as Gordon implies. As I indi- 
cated and as Hornung reminds us, there are several different conceptions 
of association (although not all may be equally satisfying intuitively), 
just as there are a variety of different measures based on each conception. 
Jt was my purpose to bring some order to that “flexibility” (anomie?) 
which Schmitt suggests can be exploited to advantage; as I will indicate 
below, there is no necessary disagreement between us on this point. 

Having clarified the purpose of my paper—a clarificatien which will 
prove useful later on—I will now address myself to certain specific crit- 
icisms and comments. For example, Gordon argues that the results of the 
factor analysis would have been different had I included additional mea- 
sures, giving Tschuprow's T and Cramér's V as two examples. In the 
2X 2 case, however, V — T = $, and $ was included in the analysis. 
Therefore, 7 and V would have been redundant. In any event, T and V 
are rarely used in sociology, and my primary concern lay with frequently 
used measures of association, Gordon's point requires further comment 
in a rather different respect, and I will return to it. 

Three of Schmitt’s specific criticisms require comment. First, he is mis- 
leading in his remarks about d. Since @ does norm to unity in a 2 X 2 
table when the association between the variables is perfect (in the “strin- 
gent" sense), it is not categorically true that the degree of association is 
"consistently being underestimated" in its case. (It is probably worth 
pointing out that Hornung's numerical example provides an instance in 
which @ fails to achieve unity in a table which satisfies the “less stringent” 
criteria for perfect association.) Second, Schmitt is also misleading in his 
comments about C and C. He is quite right that C cannot attain unity in 
the 2 X 2 case—in fact, its maximum is .707—but this turns out not to 
matter. As he notes, C does norm to unity, but this is accomplished in 
the 2 X 2 case by dividing values of C by the constant .707. Dividing 
a set of values for a variable by a constant, however, has no effect on the 
(product-moment) correlation between that variable and any other. Since 
my analysis is based on product-moment correlations, the results would 
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be identical if C had been used instead of C. Third, Schmitt’s point con- 
cerning Às, while hardly requiring such extended treatment, cannot be 
denied. It is a serious problem, noted many times before (e.g., Mueller, 
Schuessler, and Costner 1970, p. 262), and I certainly should have men- 
tioned it, as I did in an analogous situation with Q. 

According to Hornung, a major problem in my paper is my "failure to 
define" precisely what is meant by association. That I do not do so does 
not necessarily mean that I fail to do so. The purpose of my paper was 
to examine existing conceptions of association as they are embodied in 
various frequently used measures and to examine them relative to the 
panel members! intuitive understanding of what the concept of association 
involves. I did not construe it as part of my duty to provide an entirely 
new definition or to begin with the a priori assumption that one existing 
definition was correct and the others were incorrect. Either procedure 
would have been quite arbitrary and would have shut off legitimate paths 
of inquiry. If this confirms me in Hornung’s view as an extreme opera- 
tionalist, then I think we disagree on what an extreme operationalist is. 
Also, Flornung states elsewhere in his comment that my use of the product- 
moment correlation coefficient is “incorrect.” Surely he must realize that 
he is expressing only one (and an increasingly rejected) point of view 
on the matter (Bohrnstedt and Carter 1971, p. 132). 

While I am sympathetic to Bagley's effort, I think it requires some 
comment. Based as they are on a rather different sampling of tables and 
measures, his results are not, of course, intended to be directly comparable 
with mine. His point, rather, is to illustrate how a factor analysis of a 
matrix of intercorrelations among a set of measures of association might 
be of use in selecting appropriate measures. In this regard, it would have 
been helpful to know more about both the initial and the derived solu- 
tions he obtained. How many factors, for example, were found in each 
of the six analyses? What aspects of association did each factor appear 
to represent? Did the first rotated factor in each case retain the essential 
properties of a general factor? What were the factorial compositions of 
the various measures in both the initial and the derived solutions? Before 
proceeding very far with the interpretation of Bagley's results, it would 
be essential to have answers to such questions as these. Hopefully, he 
will elaborate at another time on what he has done. Concerning the in- 
terpretation he offers, at least two comments would seem to be in order. 
First, a more realistic assessment of the "validity" of each of the seven 
measures of association incorporated into his analysis as a measure of the 
first, unrotated factor would be obtained by finding the square cf each 
oz the factor coefficients. Since these coefficients are interpretable as prod- 
uct-moment correlations, their squared values indicate the proporiion of 
the variance in each measure which is shared with (or explained by) the 
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first, unrotated factor. Thus, in the epilepsy W X N analysis, less than 
one-quarter of the variance in y is shared with the underlying factor. 
This should serve to temper Bagley's enthusiasm for the "considerable 
validity . . . of different methods of measuring association." Second, if, 
by the “product-moment,” Bagley means the $ coefficient, which is the 
analogue of the product-moment in the 2 X 2 case, then it is “theoret- 
ically . . . suitable for 2 X 2 tables." He could, of course, mean one of 
a number of other possible statistics. 

Interestingly, four of the five commentators register some displeasure 
with the intuitive judgment criterion, although it is not always clear 
whether the concept per se displeases them, or its operational expression, 
or both. Gordon begins by suggesting that the criterion “can be useful,” 
although it “is no substitute for ultimate empirical proof." Perhaps “ulti- 
mate empirical proof" is merely an unfortunate choice of words on his 
part, but it has the fragile ring of a facts-speak-for-themselves argument. 
My response would have to be that the facts speak only through the 
voices of interpreters, consensual validation occurs only when these voices 
speak in unison, and “ultimate empirical proof," presumably, would only 
be attained when their refrains forever cease to differ. Beyond this, such 
proof would seem to require that all the facts be in, and we may have 
to wait a long while before that happens. 

Continuing his commentary, Gordon turns to the fact that the measure 
of association which correlated most highly with the intuitive judgment 
criterion was the simple percentage difference, making the point that this 
probably occurred because sociologists, when “eyeballing” tables, turn to 
the most familiar, the simplest, and the most visible measure of asso- 
ciation on which to base their judgments. Thus, he suggests, “all of the 
other measures studied by Hunter are related to the criterion only as they 
happen to be mathematically related to the percentage difference in Hun- 
ter's tables.” One problem with this is, according to him, that "the corre- 
lations between the nine measures and Hunter’s . . . criterion . . . appear 
to recommend the percentage difference over more sophisticated measures. 
Although the percentage difference has many virtues, its limitations are 
also well known.” In addition, he remarks later, what one should be 
concerned with is not how “intuitively accessible” the various measures 
are, but how “intuitively . . . correct” or “intuitively meaningful” they are. 
In his words, “the percentage difference simply happens to be the most 
intuitively accessible measure; it is not necessarily the most intuitively 
meaningful.” Schmitt, Erickson, and Hornung voice similar sentiments. 

Perhaps the best way to approach these criticisms is to begin by con- 
sidering the possibility that we could find happiness with a measure of 
association which proved to be intuitively inaccessible or, to use an ex- 
pression from Hornung’s uncited reference to Blalock, “counter-intuitive”; 
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that is, as I stated, one “which consistently produced values at variance 
with our perceptions as to what and what does not constitute a close 
association between two variables” (p. 101). Despite Hornung’s fleeting 
endorsement of the possibility that such measures might be quite accept- 
able, and despite his appeal to Blalock’s authority, most of us would find 
this difficult to accept. As I pointed out in the original article, we rely 
heavily on the intuitive judgment criterion in making decisions about 
measures of association. I cited an instance in which Blalock used it; I 
could have cited instances in which a lengthy list of statisticians have 
used it. That it is widely used, of course, does not mean that it is appro- 
priate. I submit, however, that consensual validation forms an essential 
part of the foundation of any discipline with scientific pretensions (Bla- 
lock 1972, p. 13). If this is so, why the unhappiness with the intuitive 
judgment criterion? 

This dissatisfaction has, I think, two aspects calling for reply. First, I 
see a careless assessment on the part of my critics as to just what claims 
I make for the criterion. I nowhere claim that it provides a sufficient basis 
. for sefectingeamong different measures of association, although I regard 
it as a necessary condition which such measures must meet. While the 
percentage difference was indeed found to correlate more highly with the 
intuitive judgment criterion than any of the other measures, that fact 
alone would not be sufficient grounds for selecting it over any other mea- 
sure of association. Indeed, as Hornung acknowledges in his closing sen- 
tence, one major conclusion I reached was that the proportional reduction 
in error (PRE) measures meet the criteria I enunciated better éhan do 
any of the other measures, the percentage difference included. Also, I 
nowhere claim that the intuitive judgment criterion is even the most im- 
portant criterion a measure of association must meet. In fact, I specifically, 
and not very courageously, leave the question of the relative importance 
of the various criteria entirely open (p. 108). I do claim, however, that 
measures which consistently fail to meet the intuitive judgment criterion 
must “be regarded with at least some suspicion, if not discarded outright” 
(p. 101). I blush at the modesty of such a claim, but nothing the critics 
say compels me to reject it. 

Second, I see the argument that there is more to the question of validity 
than is captured in the concept of intuitive judgment and that there is 
more to intuitive judgment than is found in the task of 19 sociologists 
ranking a set of tables in terms of the magnitude of association they 
perceive in them. I heartily agree, but the onus is on the critics to provide 
solid clues to guide us in going beyond what I have done. In this regard, 
Hornung’s suggestions concerning how the intuitive judgment criterion 
might be better operationalized are well taken. Having the judges estimate 
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the magnitude of association in each table by using a continuous set of 
values from 0.00 to 1.00 would be a definite improvement. 

Of the five commentators, only Gordon devotes critical attention to the 
factorial validation section of the paper. He begins his comments on this 
section by observing, quite correctly, that the initial selection of variables 
to be included in a factor analysis is “intimately related” to the results 
obtained. Applying this observation to the results reported in the paper, 
he then argues that “these outcomes depend more on the proliferation 
of families of measures and on Hunter’s decisions concerning which mea- 
sures to include than on any fundamental relationship between specific 
factors and a ‘real’ meaning of association.” I agree with the remark, as 
far as it goes, but I do not see it as a criticism of what I have done, even 
though that is what is intended. I did not suggest that I was searching 
for any such “fundamental relationship” or any such “ ‘real’ meaning.” 
My purpose in undertaking the factor analysis was a far less ambitious 
one—to construct an empirically grounded typology of popular measures 
of association, in an attempt to examine the several conceptions of asso- 
ciation represented in them and, subsequently, to locate that coneeption 
(and, within it, that measure of association), if any, most closely match- 
ing our intuitive understanding of the idea of association itself. Beyond 
this, the results reported are a function of the particular measures of 
association selected for study in the sense that the relationships among 
them, as reflected in the correlation coefficients, define a pattern of inter- 
dependencies which is revealed in the factor analysis. 

'The incorporation of additional measures into the analysis alee the 
lines suggested by Gordon would have added to this pattern, but the 
original pattern would have remained exactly as it was. How, then, would 
the results have differed? First, the incorporation of additional measures 
would probably affect the relative order of importance (in terms of ex- 
plained variance) of the factors extracted from the matrix. Second, the 
interpretation of the minor factors would most likely be clarified. Third, 
more factors would probably be found. In terms of my purpose, though, 
the important questions would be whether a larger analysis would fail 
to turn up a factor corresponding to the first factor in my analysis and 
whether the intuitive judgment criterion would attach itself to a wholly 
different factor. In view of the strength and clarity of the results obtained 
in the original analysis, both are highly unlikely. 

Gordon’s criticisms concerning the initial selection of measures would 
have been entirely reasonable, however, had my purpose been to use factor 
analysis to identify the diverse conceptions of association underlying the 
universe of measures of association generally and to describe the factorial 
compositions of all such measures. Since I attempted neither to incor- 
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porate into the analysis all measures appropriate to the nominal-nominal, 
2 X 2 case nor to sample randomly from that universe, I did not attempt 
to generalize to it. Even so, the clear implication underlying my argument 
is that factor analysis can be used to advantage for precisely this purpose, 
even though I made no effort to do so at the time. This is the “happy 
misunderstanding” to which I referred earlier. Before elaborating on it, 
however, it is necessary to discuss one minor criticism Gordon directs at 
the factorial validation procedure. 

At one point, Gordon observes that factorial validation procedures do 
not, in and of themselves, provide the means for selecting from among 
the several factors generated in a factor analysis those which are valid 
measures of some concept and those which are not. I quite agree, but I 
reject the suggestion that I attempted to do this. The rationale behind . 
the selection of the first factor over the others is simply that it was this 
factor to which the intuitive judgment criterion attached itself when it 
was incorporated into the analysis. It was, as Gordon himself notes, a 
“marker variable," permitting the identification of the conception of asso- 
ciatiofT matching most closely that employed intuitively by the members 
of the panel. 

Returning to Gordon's point concerning the potential utility of factor 
analysis for furthering our understanding of measures of association, I 
think we essentially agree, and I would like to elaborate briefly on what 
research on this problem will involve and how the information generated 
by it might be used to advantage. First, the problems in this area will 
most likely have to be attacked in successive stages, beginning with the 
nominal-nominal, 2 X 2 case, moving on to tables of larger dimensions 
and later, perhaps, to higher levels of measurement and combinations of 
different levels of measurement. In each instance, a full set of nonre- 
dundant measures should be incorporated into the analysis, along with a 
thorough sampling of tables covering the complete range of possible bi- 
variate (and perhaps even multivariate) distributions. Second, once the 
measures and tables have been selected and the matrix of intercorrelations 
among the measures has been generated, decisions will have to be made 
concerning the appropriate factor and rotation models to be employed, 
since there is disagreement as to the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of those available. Perhaps the results obtained will be virtually 
constant across different combinations of factor and rotation models. If 
not, a multimodel approach may be required, in which one attempts to 
determine which factors appear independently of the model selected. 
Third, if such factors can be found and identified with some conüdence, 
the researcher will be in a position to describe the various measures of 
association studied in terms of the conceptions of association represented 
in them. 
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This information, once obtained, can be used in several ways in select- 
ing measures of association. One way is suggested by Gordon. Some mea- 
sures will be found to reflect one conception of association, while other 
measures will reflect others. Also, some measures will be factorially “purer” 
than others. That is, some measures will be relatively simple reflections 
of a single conception of association, while other measures will combine 
elements of two or more conceptions. In general, measures of association 
which have the same factorial composition can be regarded as redundant, 
while those with different factorial compositions can be viewed as com- 
plementary. What one might do is to select for each conception of asso- 
ciation what appears to be its most valid indicator. This would yield a 
set of complementary measures of association, each emphasizing a differ- 
ent aspect of association, giving the researcher a maximum of flexibility 
in analyzing his data while at the same time providing him with a clear 
rationale for the selection of each of his measures. 

It is precisely that rationale which is absent from Schmitt’s first ob- 
servation. The desire for flexibility, in and of itself, is not sufficient rea- 
son for the selection of two or more different measures of @ssocidtion to 
be used in data analysis. Should a single, gross indicator of the magnitude 
of association between two variables be desired, the researcher might look 
for that measure of association (if any) which appears to reflect in rela- 
tively equal degree each of the several aspects of association identified 
in the factor analysis (the measure which displays the greatest factorial 
complexity). Alternatively, he might find an average for a complete set 
of comflementary measures. The possibilities, as well as the problems, 
are numerous. I intend only to suggest what some of them might be. 

Since no one measure of association can be assumed to be an entirely 
adequate indicator of any one aspect of association, it might be preferable 
under some circumstances to continue to work with the full set. Instead 
of using single measures of association to tap each of the factors, then, 
factor scores might be generated to provide more precise indicators of 
each of them. This is a common procedure in test construction. Again, 
the possibilities are numerous, and only further investigation will reveal 
their potential utility for data analysis. 

What I am recommending is a two-sided strategy. Factor analysis can 
be employed as a useful adjunct to other methods for analyzing the con- 
cept of association as it is embodied in different measures of association 
and as an aid in the problem of selection. On the other hand, it may 
be not only useful on occasion, but even necessary, simultaneously to rely 
on a number of different measures of association in data analysis. 

I hope this has been more than just a flashy exchange of verbal pyro- 
technics and that some real progress has been made here, not only by 
clarifying the specific purpose of my original paper, but also by explicat- 
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ing the general argument on which an important part of it rests. I know 
I am the wiser for it, but that is not enough. My short- and long-term 
goals were to provide the researcher with something useful. In the end, 
only the accumulated experience of researchers can determine the utility 
of what I have done. 


A. A. HUNTER 
McMaster University 
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La question urbaine. By Manuel Castells. Paris: Librairie François 
Maspero, 1972. Pp. 451. Fr 36. 


C. G. Pickvance 
University of Manchester 


La question urbaine is the most finished product yet to emerge from the 
new (Marxist) school of French urban sociology. Paradoxically the de- 
velopment of this school has been facilitated by the provision of research 
funds by the French government following their interpretation of the 
“events” of May 1968 as in part an urban problem demanding urban 
research—an unintended consequence if ever there was one. 

It was probably Castells’s provocatively titled article “Y a-t-il une 
sociologie urbaine?" [Is there an urban sociology?], which appeared in 
Sociologie du travail in 1968 which first made Anglo-Saxon soctelogists 
aware of this school and first suggested that a radical' critique of urban 
sociology from a Marxist standpoint was on the way. 


In Castells's articles since 1968, almost all of which have appeared in 
French, he has developed and filled out his critique; and with the pub- 
lication of La question urbaine (partly based on the earlier articles) the 
full logic of his argument becomes available for examination. 


The aim of the book is nothing less than to reconceptualize the field of 
urban sociology. It is carried out in two stages: a critique of the literature 
of urban sociology (and urbanization) and an attempt to lay the 
Marxist bases for a reconstructed urban sociology. 


Given the well-known lack of writings on the city within the Marxist 
tradition—a useful discussion of Marx and Engels's writings on the sub- 
ject is contained in Henri Lefebvre’s La pensée marxiste et la ville (Paris: 
Casterman, 1972)— Castells is not able to build upon a large body of 
previous work. He has rather to adapt the "general concepts of historical 
materialism to very different situations and processes from those in which 
they were produced" (pp. 11-12). The caliber of his work is indicated 
by the originality with which he has made this adaptation. : 

Before examining the thrust of his critique of the existing literature 
of urban sociology it is necessary to clarify the precise status of the work 
as a whole. Castells describes the book's aim as the production of con- 
ceptual tools rather than knowledge of concrete situations and insists 
that it simply reports “certain working experiences in this direction" (p. 
13), with the aim of promoting research rather than laying out a fully 
developed theoretical system. His procedure is to make use of past re- 
search to develop new concepts: this is the precise role of the “concrete 
analyses" in the book. The subsequent stage of applying these concepts 
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to concrete situations and processes is largely excluded from the book: 
hence his characterization of it as a “strictly theoretical work” (p. 13). 

In the absence of a specifically relevant body of Marxist writing, 
Castells’s point of departure is the literature of urban sociology, Anglo- 
Saxon and largely non-Marxist. (His knowledge of this literature is ex- 
ceptional: one wonders how many Anglo-Saxon sociologists have a similar 
mastery of French or Spanish work in their specialisms.) From Castells’s 
point of view, this literature or “raw material” is largely “ideological” 
in character; that is, it is based on incorrect theories and must be worked 
through to discover to what extent it contains analyses which could be 
used within a "scientific" (ie., Marxist) urban sociology and to what 
extent it must be discarded as "ideological." 

The fundamental criticism which Castells makes of much of the liter- 
ature of urban sociology is that it overemphasizes spatial determinants 
of social behavior and underemphasizes social (especially class) determi- 
nants. He uses the term "urban ideology" to describe this misplaced 
emphasis and points out that it is an ideology which is widespread in 
popular thinking and in government conceptions of "urban problems." 
He discovers this ideology in three bodies of writing. The first is the 
literature on"*urbanism" initiated by Wirth. In a chapter entitled “The 
Myth of Urbanism" Castells argues that there is an implicit assumption 
in this literature that culture (ie., “urbanism as a way of lite") is 
produced by nature (ie., the city, or ecological framework). His own 
alternative explanation is that urbanism is the “cultural system char- 
acteristic of capitalist industrial society" (p. 21); it is socially determined. 
(His interesting suggestions about Soviet urbanism cannot be detailed 
here.) Second, Castells subjects the recent writings of Lefebvre,on the 
city to withering criticism and argues that ultimately the new urban 
utopian society Lefebvre sees as emerging is made possible by the density 
of the city and the intensity of relations allowed by proximity, rather 
than by social factors: in other words, he falls into the same ideological 
trap as Wirth. Finally, Castells reviews the empirical studies linking 
“ways of life" to particular contexts (e.g. , slums, suburbs) and argues 
that they fail to demonstrate that these contexts do more than reinforce 
what are socially produced effects. 

These criticisms are not of course entirely new, and Castells acknowl- 
edges those writers who have made them earlier. They do, however, go 
to the root of the matter unlike much of the "empirical" criticism con- 
tained in the literature. Moreover these criticisms do not require ac- 
ceptance of a specifically Marxist theoretical standpoint, as I have 
argued in an article in the Sociological Review (May 1974). They are 
consistent with any sociological theory which restores an emphasis on 
social factors. What is distinctive is the Marxist urban sociology to 
which they open the way. 

In his critique of the literature of urbanization, besides uncovering 
again the urban ideology in the identification of cultural forms (“moder- 
nism") with spatial forms, Castells attacks those writers who give insuf- 
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ficient attention to the societies in which cities are located (e.g., dem- 
ographers seeking to relate levels of industrialization and urbanization). 
He prefers the term “social production of spatial forms” (p. 32) to 
urbanization and demonstrates what this implies by analyzing urbaniza- 
tion in the countries of Latin America. He argues that the common 
elements in the urbanization experience of these countries are due to 
their common situation’ of dependence. "Social production" requires 
focus on three fields: the preexisting structure of the dependent society, 
the structure of the dominant (metropolitan) society, and the dependence 
relation. He identifies three forms of the latter: colonial domination, 
merchant capitalist domination, and industrial and financial imperialist 
domination, each of which has specific effects on urban growth; for 
example, on the creation of primate cities and absence of urban hier- 
archies, on more widespread urbanization, and on rural-urban migration 
(due to the disintegration of agrarian social structures) and the creation 
of "marginal" urban populations, respectively. 

The "constructive" phase of Castells’s work starts in part 3 of the 
book, where he discusses theories of space. While sympathetic to criti- 
cisms of the "naturalism" of human ecology that point to the neglect 
of values and social differentiation, he feels these do not gó far enough. 
For him a theory of space is a theory of social structure, and the par- 
ticular theory he adopts is the Marxist one: “a bet . . . based on the 
fecundity of historical materialism in the discovery of societal laws in 
other fields" (p. 168). Castells follows Althusser's structuralist "reading" 
of Marx and defines three levels or "instances" of a given mode of 
production (of which several may be combined in a given society): 
economjc, political, and ideological. The economic instance is subdivided 
into four elements: production (P), consumption (C), exchange (E), 
and management (M). It is through these instances, their combinations, 
and constituent elements, that space becomes structured. To illustrate 
this Castells discusses at length industrial location (P), housing and 
residential segregation (C), transport facilities (E), metropolitan gov- 
ernment (political instance), etc. The structuralist approach implies 
focusing on such elements and systems rather than on the individuals 
who support them. Thus, the production of different types of housing 
is “socially and economically necessary" and demand (i.e., individual 
“choice”) is created through “ideological pressure" (p. 216). 

With this conception of the structuring of space one might expect 
no further reference to the term “urban.” In fact, Castells considers that 
the only way to counter the ideological notion of urban is to redefine it, 
and he does this in a novel way. “Urban” is said to refer to “the process 
of reproduction of labour power" (p. 298) or the “processes concerning 
labour power other than in its direct application to the production process" 
(p. 297), for example, housing, education, access to collective facilities. 
So "'urban units’ are to the process of reproduction what enterprises 
are to the process of production" (p. 298). This leads to a definition 
of “urban system" as the “specific articulation of the instances of a social 
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structure within a (spatial) unit of reproduction of labour power” (p. 
299). In order to enable this conception to be applied to concrete situations, 
the political instance is broken down into elements, and each element of the 
economic instance broken down still further (e.g., one consumption element 
is housing, which in turn is broken down into qualities of housing and roles, 
such as tenant and owner). 

Analysis of the urban system leads necessarily to the study of “urban 
politics” (the title of part 4) since “no social structure exists without 
contradictions, i.e., without class struggle” (p. 304). So “every sociological 
analysis must be primarily concerned with political processes” (p. 306). 
The complexity of the argument at this stage prevents any adequate sum- 
mary. In brief, the field of urban politics is distinct from that of com- 
munity power and can be approached in either of two ways: through the 
study of urban planning (ie., the intervention of the political instance 
on the urban system to ensure the reproduction of the dominant mode 
cf production) or through the study of urban social movements (i.e., 
"systems of practices," leading toward structural change in the urban 
system, or substantial modification of the balance of forces in the class 
struggle). The former approach starts from structures and the latter 
from practices, but they are two sides of the same coin. The char- 
acteristics of the “agents” in an urban social movement indicate the 
contradictions (or structures) which it expresses (e.g. a movement of 
tenants against ‘a landlord would realize a contradiction within the 
housing sub-element of the urban system). The mobilizing potential of 
urban social movements is the greater the more contradictions they com- 
bine and the more they unite urban contradictions with economic or 
political contradictions, as by links with trade unions or political parties. 
Thus analysis of the practices of agents implies the analysis of structures 
(and vice versa). 

Castells sees the field of urban politics as one which emerges from 
criticism of community power studies. However, since it has been ce- 
veloped from ex post facto reflection on other studies it cannot yet 
be demonstrated in analyses of concrete situations. Nevertheless he gives 
& foretaste of its applicability by reanalyzing studies oí British New 
Towns and urban renewal in the United States and Paris. These analyses 
demonstrate the limited nature of government intervention on produc- 
tion (M P). Thus, for example, the British New Towns failed to 
contain London's growth because action on housing (M — C) was not 
accompanied by action on production (M — P), for example, through 
the control of industrial location. Finally, Castells indicates the poten- 
tialities of the study of urban social movements by analyzing movements 
in Paris, Montreal, and Chile. 

It has been necessary to dwell at some length on an exposition, albeit 
very inadequate, of the argument of La question urbaine in view of the 
absence of an English translation. Hopefully readers will be stimulated 
to tackle the book in the original. While it is much less difficult to read 
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than many books appearing in French, the unfamiliarity of structuralist 
Marxist terminology (especially in parts 3 and 4) and French modes of 
expression generally undoubtedly make for some difficulty. 

In my view the content of the critical section of the book (parts 1 
and 2) will probably find acceptance among urban sociologists of all 
theoretical persuasions. However, parts 3 and 4, in which the reconstruc- 
tion of a more political urban sociology is started, are likely to give rise 
to more debate. Ultimately one must agree with Castells that “it is the 
future capacity to explain spatial forms and processes” which will decide 
the result of his “bet” on the “fecundity of historical materialism” (p. 
168). The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Castells himself is fairly 
confident about the likely outcome: “It is no more dogmatic to argue 
in terms of the mode of production than to start in physics from the 
theory of relativity” (p. 12). It is in the “nature of things” (p. 12) 
that the outcome will prove the value of a Marxist approach. Non- 
Marxists will no doubt wish to take the more cautious view stated above 
and taste the pudding before reaching a judgment. 

Since Castells’s book is theoretical in purpose it may be relevant to 
mention some recent empirical (though not empiricist) work which 
directly reflects his thinking. This is the series of studies of urban social 
movements which has appeared in Espaces et sociétés (especially nos. 
6, 7, and 9). (This journal, published by Editions Anthropos, Paris, is more 
or less the organ of the French Marxist school of urban sociology.) 
My assessment of the Marxist approach to the study of urban social 
movements is that it is not inconsistent with more conventional ap- 
proaches. While the former approach concentrates on the social base, 
degree of mobilization, and urban and political effects of such movements, 
the latter are likely to illuminate how mobilization takes place, how organi- 
zations maintain themselves, and how they gather and use resources to 
achieve their goals. I argue in the Sociological Review (February 1975) 
that, for example, while the Marxist studies indicate the political signifi- 
cance of urban social movements, they too readily attribute changes brought 
about to the actions of movements, underemphasize the role of municipal 
(and central) authorities, assume that changes are only brought about by 
mass mobilization, and ignore the way in which organizational resources 
bear on the success of urban social movements. 

As an attempt to apply Marxist theory in urban sociology La question 
urbaine is the first of what will no doubt be a steadily increasing stream. 
Apart from the studies reported in the journal Espaces et sociétés, Mou- 
ton (Paris and the Hague) are publishing a series of monographs en- 
titled “Urban Research.” The first to appear in 1973 were E. Preteceille's 
study of large housing developments (La production des grandes en- 
sembles), J. Lojkine's study of urban policy in the Paris area (La poli- 
tique urbaine dans la région Parisienne 1945-1972), and the study of 
urban renewal in Paris (La rénovation urbaine à Paris) by F. Godard, 
M. Castells, et al. These studies display varying emphases within a 
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For Sociology: Renewal and Critique in Sociology Today. By Alvin Gould- 
ner. New York: Basic Books, 1973. Pp. 465. $10.95. 


Lewis A. Coser 


State University of New York at Stony Brook 


As any lover of Mediterranean fish soup knows, great variety of fine ingre- 
dients and perfect blend among them make for the excellence of bouilla- 
baisse. Gouldner’s new book of miscellaneous essays contains superb papers 
as well as a few that are not really up to his standards, and, as some were 
written in the idiom of functional analysis and others in that of neo- 
Marxism, they certainly do not blend at all. 


We have known for a long time that two souls, alas, have beer at war 
in the author’s breast. Gouldner the sophisticated functional analyst has 
never managed to come to terms with the other Gouldner: the activist neo- 
Marxist. But now that he has decided to collect essays written in these 
contradictory veins within the covers of one book, one realizes more fully 
what price he pays for this theoretical indecisiveness. Readers may be 
grateful to him for not papering over his contradictions but exposing them 
in full view, and may yet deplore that at the height of a distinguished 
career he has still not managed to focus his distinctive vision. 

His justly famous twin essays “The Norm of Reciprocity” and ‘“Reci- 
procity and Autonomy in Functional Theory” are here joined by a new 
essay, “The Importance of Something for Nothing.” All three seem to me 
superb examples of functional analysis at its best. Gouldner argues that 
even though reciprocity is at the very roots of social life and justice is a 
necessary condition for the stability of social systems, they are not sufi- 
cient. Since there will always be disparities between the wants and needs 
of persons and their prescriptive rights, some people in some situations 
must be given more than their rights if stability of social relationships is 
to be assured. In other words, “Certain aspects of social relationships must 
be exempt from both the requirements of complementarity and from the 
norm of reciprocity" (p. 264). The norm of beneficence must complement 
the norm of reciprocity. These three conjoint essays will stand for a long 
time as landmarks of first-rate sociological theorizing. 

Yet these splendid essays—and there are several more that cannot be 
mentioned in a short review—-are unfortunately joined by others in which 
Gouldner the radical activist lashes out in polemical fervor against a host 
of real or imagined adversaries. These, so he argues, have sold their critical 
birthright by making their peace with the powers that be. Here, cool and 
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reasoned analysis is replaced by impassioned heresy hunting, and instead 
of theoretical enlightenment we are served a pot of message. What is espe- 
cially irritating in these activist essays is Gouldner’s propensity to fall 
prey to a vulgar type of motive hunting. He seems to feel this is in the tra- 
dition of the sociology of knowledge. In fact, it is but a crude and reductive 
form of debunking. If sociologist X does not deal with topics that Gouldner 
thinks ought to be tackled, it must be because he is funded by the warfare- 
welfare state. If sociologist Y subscribes to an interpretation of the notion 
of value neutrality that is not shared by the author, it must be because he 
is beholden to the liberal status quo. If sociologist Z deals with systems the- 
ory instead of developing critical Marxist thought, it must be because he 
teaches at an elite university. This mode of argumentation is destructive 
of the sociological enterprise. The systematic effort to discredit the bona 
fides of fellow scholars, I submit, cannot but sow distrust and thus under- 
mine the very foundations on which all our efforts necessarily rest, for 
a community of scholars cannot exist without a modicum of trust among 
them. Essays such as “The Sociologist as Partisan: Sociology and the 
Welfare State” do not belong in a volume entitled For Sociology. Gouldner 
argues movingly for the need to create “new communities for rational 
discourse by” social theorists" (p. 78) but seems unaware that the only 
communities that might arise from heresy hunts are sectarian fellowships 
of true believers. This is not the way to make room for open-minded prac- 
titioners of critical and reflexive inquiry. “Sociology,” writes Gouldner in 
this vein, “does not need a Karl Marx or an Isaac Newton; it needs a 
V. I. Lenin” (p. 80). The onetime holder of the Max Weber Chair at 
Washington University is not always as careful in his choice of words as 
his illustrious predecessor was. 

I wish there were space to discuss all the essays in this volume: as it 
is, I can only mention a few. I happen to disagree with much of the thrust 
of Gouldner’s justly famous “Anti-Minotaur: The Myth of Value-free 
Sociology,” but have no difficulty in admitting that it is one of the finest 
essays on the topic that I have ever read. I admire his judicious and 
splendidly detached discussion of Lukacs’s History and Class Conscious- 
ness. But I think that the several essays that look longingly toward Chair- 
man Mao and the Red Guard for possible guidance in our predicaments 
are plain silly. Many enlightened philosophes of the 18th century suc- 
cumbed to sinophilia, believing that they ordered things so much better 
in the Middle Kingdom; do we really have to repeat all the absurdities of 
our intellectual ancestors? 

I have had a number of harsh things to say about this book; they had 
to be said precisely because this is an important work that needs to be 
treated with the utmost seriousness. I believe that its author would not 
want it otherwise. But let me say in conclusion that it is the product of 
one of the few seminal minds that our discipline can boast of. One may 
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disagree with Gouldner, as I do, but nothing he has to say can leave one 
indifferent. 


The Future of Higher Education: Some Speculations and Suggestions. By 
Alexander M. Mood. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1973. Pp. xvi4- 
166. $6.95. 


Logan Wilson 


American Council on Education 


The Future of Higher Education is intended to challenge educational 
conventions and to pose alternatives which might improve efficiency. 
Were it not for the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education’s aegis 
and Alexander Mood’s reputation as a researcher, however, this book 
might be mistaken for a journalistic shocker written to provoke argu- 
ment and sell widely or—if it were less sobersided—for a spoof on the 
educational Establishment. 


Calling himself an optimist, Dr. Mood foresees a future Society where 
there will be widespread perceptions of injustice, less inhumanity, and a 
better-informed public. His purview extends in some instances to the 
year 2000. Just how valid his forecasts will be for the years ahead remains 
to be seen, of course, but it is already unsettling to note his 1973 
reassurance of “an essentially infinite supply of energy free of fuel cost” 
and his assertion that our big problems will be mostly social and psy- 
chological. 


Against this broad backdrop, Mood begins his comments about the 
status quo in higher education. Most institutions are perceived as gate- 
keepers of privilege, leviers of exorbitant tributes from students and the 
public, and as trappers of youth into four years of drudgery. Most pro- 
fessional academics, in turn, are seen as cathedral builders with ill-ordered 
priorities and as pursuers of intellectual hobbies with no more utility 
than a "child's fingerpainting." Mood stops short of recommending that 
useless professors be quietly put away, but he does wonder why the 
public should support them. These shortcomings and impediments to 
progress, he suggests, ought to be displaced by activities more relevant 
to the "real world" and by the kinds of change he elucidates. 

Knowledge must be reorganized, with students as the main arbiters of 
what should be taught. We ought to shorten the undergraduate curriculum 
and require only a year in residence for the average student. The tradi- 
tional intellectual view of a cultural education is outmoded and should 
give way to one emphasizing utility. Literature, history, foreign languages, 
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and mathematics are irrelevant disciplines for most students; courses in 
practical philosophy, everyday psychology, commonsense decision proces- 
ses, nontechnical sociology, and nontechnical science would be more to 
the point. Academics are further admonished to get rid of such “anti- 
education paraphernalia" as examinations, grades, degrees, certification, 
transcripts, and the like. 


Although Mood questions the commitment of most professors to peda- 
gogical improvement, he is gung ho about the new educational technology 
as a medium of reform, He hardly mentions books and libraries as time- 
tested devices for learning, but he is intrigued by the potentials of the 
cassette and the computer. 


Echoing Astin, Berg, and others, the author bears down hard on the 
misuses of credentialing by an educational system grown “fat and gouty.” 
Even so, he goes on to propose a kind of lifelong transcript for every indi- 
vidual, to be continuously updated. He urges its use in all job placements 
and suggests that it might facilitate the impartial sorting of individuals 
into varied life slots through computerization. Since the “tendency will 
be for transcripts to become public knowledge,” the individual would ke 
permitted to control the distribution of his lifelong transcript and to 
suppress any part of it. This proviso is apparently intended to offset any 
Orwellian aspects of the whole business. 

Let me summarize Mood's alternative system for the near future. The 
vast majority of students would be on campus for only a year, and would 
receive further education on a part-time, continuing basis. (Admittedly, 
this would save money.) The roles of residential and community colleges 
would be reversed; universities would become predominantly research 
institutes. All institutions would be supported largely by tuition. Many 
phases of professional or vocational education would be moved cíf the 
campus, with every student assigned as an apprentice to an alumnus 
“specifically responsible for his successful entry into a career." (Not only 
would this proposal save money, but it also has the merit of guaranteeing 
outcomes.) 


Other improvements will result from abolishing student entrance require- 
ments, abandoning faculty tenure, discontinuing courses where fewer than 
10 students have enrolled, and dropping all graduate classes. At the apex 
of the new system would be a federally operated Video University. To 
counter institutional resistance to change, courts of law could issue more 
mandates, competing educational agencies could be multiplied, students 
could be given a voice in the hiring and firing of professors, student strikes 
(both local and nationwide) could be encouraged, budgetary nooses 
tightened, and so on. 

Many other provocative speculations and suggestions are contaired in 
The Future of Higher Education, but the highlights given in this review 
should suffice to demonstrate that educational befuddlement can at times 
appear where one would least expect to find it. 
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The Environment of Schooling: Formal Education as an Open Social 
System. By Robert E. Herriott and Benjamin J. Hodgkins. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. Pp. xiv-+-237. $6.95. 


Robert Dreeben 
University of Chicago 


The bare-bones argument of this book is that school systems (“system” 
used in its ordinary sense) are “open systems” (“system” used in the 
language of functional analysis), which means that they are open to 
environmental influence. School environments are formulated in terms of 
“modernity,” and modernity is identified by three dimensions: cultural 
(referring to values stressing mastery, future time orientation, etc.) ; 
ecological (referring to population concentration and heterogeneity, in 
effect urbanism) ; and structural (referring to complexity, interdependence, 
and specialization). Environments are also distinguished by “layer,” that 
is, units of analysis such as neighborhood, community, state, region, and 
society. 

Schools likewise are more or less modern depending on the character 
of their inputs (resources), throughputs (pupil characteristics}, outputs 
(postschool destinations), and structure (differentiation). Moreover, they, 
too, are specified by level of analysis: school, school districts, state educa- 
tional system, and so on. With the dramatis personae identified, the plot 
goes as follows: "the degree of modernity of an educational system . 
varies as a function . . . of the degree of modernity of its sociocultural 
environment .. . , given certain constraints" (p. 97). The empirical data 
provide ample support for this proposition. Still, it is important to look 
at the intricacies of the argument and the nature of the data to see what 
kind of a beast—to return to a dubious metaphor—covers the bare bones. 

One of the more engaging qualities of this study is the authors’ self- 
reflective acknowledgment of the highly approximate character of their 
indices. But even instructed by the authors about the limitations of their 
measures, a reader must still follow the argument and the findings, which 
poses some difficulties. 

To me, too much space is given to the notion of “open systems" (as if 
there were closed ones in social life), which really amounts to a march 
through the wilderness of functional analysis. There is nothing wrong with 
that per se, but for this book it contributes little. What it comes to is the 
notion that social systems are affected by their environments, and I sus- 
pect most of us would buy that as a simple assertion. À more important 
difficulty, however, is the substantive case relating modern environments 
to educational modernity. 

'The measure of environmental modernity at the national level consists 
of five highly intercorrelated variables: percentage males in nonagricul- 
tural work, percentage urban population, per capita income, number of 
physicians per 100,000 population, and number of telephones per 100 
population, One can always quibble about the names of concepts, but in 
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the United States, which is highly modern to begin with, these measures 
are plausible indicators of wealth and/or urbanization but not modernity, 
if only because one is unlikely to find substantial variations in modernity 
in an already highly modern society and because a given level o: mod- 
ernity is not inconsistent with large variations in wealth. 

Herriott and Hodgkins also consider environmental modernity at the 
school-district and school levels with respect to a cultural dimension 
measured simply in terms of region (more than a bit farfetched, in my 
opinion); an ecological dimension (concentration of population, urbanism 
in effect); and a structural dimension (social class). These environmental 
variables are then related to measures of school-system modernity (ap- 
propriately. aggregated): input (e.g., percentage teachers with master's 
degrees), throughput (e.g., mean IQ of pupils), output (e.g., percentage 
twelfth graders going to college), and structure (e.g., organizational dif- 
ferentiation, size). In effect, most of the measures of educational systems 
at all levels are themselves indicators of wealth or the sorts of character- 
istics likely to be influenced by the wealth of the environment. 

What I find baffling is why the particular inputs, throughputs, outputs, 
and structures (e.g., per pupil expenditures, average instructional salaries, 
percentage specialized instructional roles, percentage full-time equivalents 
in kindergarten, percentage junior highs with power-tool shops, percentage 
elementary schools with centralized libraries, percentage former tenth 
graders not completing twelfth grade, etc.) are considered to be categories 
of school/school-district modernity. The reason, Y believe, is found in two 
propositions, one a non sequitur, the other of arguable validity. *Modernity 
includes, among other things, an emphasis upon specialization and ration- 
ality directed toward the most efficient use of available technologys Thus, 
the emergence of a bureaucratic structure associated with education in 
modern societies can be at least partially explained as an attempt to meet 
the specialized manpower requirements of those societies" (p. 169). Even 
if we could determine what the efficient use of school technology meant, 
it does not follow either that high-level technical skills are learned in 
schools or, even if they are, that schools need be bureaucratic to impart 
them. After all, the most highly trained technical workers— professionals 
—are trained in good part through apprenticeship, hardly a bureaucratic 
arrangement. And finally, Herriott and Hodgkins assert, “What we are 
suggesting is that the development of a bureaucratic form of educational 
organization is logically consistent with the development of a modern 
society" (p. 192). But is it socially consistent? I see more and more 
literature questioning the existence of a tight connection between technical 
occupational demands and the characteristics of schooling. To me, the 
findings say more about educational responses to the concentration of 
population in cities than they do about modernity. 

Despite my dissents, this is a useful book. It describes, among other 
things, interesting historical trends—in good part because the authors take 
us into their confidence about what they have done conceptually and 
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methodologically, this aside from whether or not one agrees with the 
argument. f 


Sociological Methodology: 1973-1974. Edited by Herbert L. Costner. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1974. Pp. xvi+410. $13.50. 


Donal E. Muir 
University of Alabama 


The American Sociological Association is to be highly commended for 
sponsoring this continuing series, which attempts, in the words of the 
current editor, “the dissemination of some truly outstanding work on the 
frontiers of sociological methodology” (p. xiv). For the fifth volume, 
these frontiers are indicated in Costner’s prologue: 


If there is a single dominant feature of sociological methodology today, 
it is the common feature of a set of methods of analysis variously referred 
to as causal models, path analysis, and structural equation models. . . . 
Their importation into sociology [provided] a systematic method of data 
analysis that corresponded closely to the causal reasoning tf Sociological 
theories. . . . During the relatively brief period that sociologists have 
focused attention on these methods, the mode of thinking that they entail 
has permeated our conceptions of theory construction, measurement prob- 
lems, and data analysis. . . . These new methods, . . . a formalization of 
ideas long implicit but only vaguely conceived and sporadically applied, 
... do not appear to be revolutionary but seem instead to be an emerging 
but major advance toward an adequate methodology of social research. 


[Pp. ixxi] 


The 12 articles (chapters) chosen to aid this advance are briefly 
described below. 

Chapters 1-3 examine how factor-analysis techniques can be used to 
select and weight items in the construction of a scale. David R. Heise 
introduces these materials by providing a brief, competent review of many 
matters essential to scale construction, especially from a factor-analytical 
viewpoint. David J. Armor shows how a principal-component factor anal- 
ysis can be used to refine scales. Although this general approach has been 
in use for many years, the rigor and clarity of Armor's treatment, with 
its emphasis on maximizing scale reliability, may encourage its wider use. 
Michael Patrick Allen approaches the same problem with canonical factor 
analysis. Given that this procedure is “relatively new .. . [and] computa- 
tionally more complicated . . . [with] limited availability of computer 
programs" (p. 71), there would appear to be little immediate applied- 
research interest. Allen's discussion serves, however, as a valuable think- 
piece companion to Armor’s presentation for those with a special interest 
in further developing factor-analytical techniques as an aid in scale 
construction, 

Chapters 4 and 5 deal with one of the most fundamental concerns of any 
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science, the validity of measurements. These discussions are largely based 
on a procedure proposed in 1959 by D. T. Campbell and D. W. Fiske, in 
which correlations are obtained for different variables (traits) measured 
with different techniques (methods). The resulting multitrait-multimethod 
matrix is then examined in order to assess the validity of the measurements 
by employing a number of Campbell-Fiske criteria, for example, “a vari- 
able [is expected to] correlate higher with an independent effort to 
measure the same trait than with measures designed to get at different 
traits which happen to employ the same method” (p. 82). Although prob- 
ably of interest largely to those who specialize in measurement theory, 
these discussions by Duane F. Alwin and Robert P. Althauser are straight- 
forward and will provide even the most generally oriented sociologist with 
useful insights into this crucial but problematic area. 

In chapter 6, Glenn V. Fuguitt and Stanley Lieberson remind researchers 
oI a curious phenomenon noted as early as 1897 by Karl Pearson: “part 
of the correlation [between functions of variables with some common 
elements] may be attributed to these common elements” (p. 133). For 
simplicity, the discussion is limited to correlations based on ratios with 
common terms (e.g., 7(y/z)(z/x), such as “the correlation of convictions Y 
per crimes Z with crimes Z per population X, to associate certainty of 
punishment with the crime rate” [p. 129]) and on difference scores with 
common terms (e.g., *;y—z)z, such as “the correlation of change . .. in a 
measure of ethnic group identification related to initial level of identifica- 
tion" [p. 129]). Users of such correlations should find these materials 
extremely interesting and helpful. 

Chapter 7, by Peter J. Burke and Karl Schuessler, clarifies how an 
analysis of variance of data may be approached from three related, points 
of view: fitting constants to a linear measurement model (conventional), 
regression analysis of dummy variables, and path analysis. The clear 
exposition of the essential identity of these three approaches, each with 
advantages and difficulties, should do much to increase the general under- 
standing of analysis of variance, as well as encourage its more insightful 
and appropriate application in its various guises. 

In chapter 8, James A. Davis presents an exegesis of Leo Goodman's 
"hierarchical models" system for analyzing multivariate contingency tables, 
which is basically a refinement of conventional x? analysis. Concepts are 
presented which facilitate the development of additional null hypothesis 
models, leading to the partitioning of the x? total into components for test- 
ing for additional partial and joint relationships. The obvious similarity 
to analysis of variance is noted by Davis, who suggests that readers “may 
find it comfortable to think of the Goodman procedure as akin to carrying 
out analysis of variance on cell frequencies" (p. 198). Despite their having 
to learn a new set of concepts, many researchers will be grateful to Davis 
for bringing Goodman's extension of x? analysis to their attention. This 
may prove to be a mixed blessing, since such nonparametric tools invite 
comíortable and cautious overreliance on weak measurement and pre- 
dictive models, lack of concern for estimating model-explained variability, 
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and satisfaction with unnecessarily weak tests. It is well known that 
multivariate contingency data can usually be subjected to analysis of 
variance by the simple expedient of assigning numbers to categories. Al- 
though results have to be viewed with caution, this approach would 
appear to be a generally available, easily applied, readily interpreted, and 
perhaps more powerful research-productive alternative. 

Chapter 9, by Howard Schuman and Otis Dudley Duncan, is an excel- 
lent overview of difficulties stemming from the wording of attitude survey 
questions. The analysis is based on actual survey data, such as political 
polls, adding zest to the discussion. Unfortunately, this also produces a 
problem recognized by the authors: “Our illustrations are not always 
precise: they sometimes involve comparisons of data from two different 
surveys taken at slightly different points in time” (p. 233). Nevertheless, 
Schuman and Duncan “in each instance . . . feel some confidence that it 
is question wording that is the primary independent variable” (p. 233), 
a feeling I do not necessarily share. Perhaps anticipating this reaction, the 
authors themselves state the case well: “more strictly experimental work 
is needed—and is now being planned—to rule out confounding effects of 
short-term attitude change, real population differences, and variations 
among survey organizations" (p. 233). An interesting featur® Of this dis- 
cussion is the application of Goodman’s procedure, presented in the 
preceding chapter. 

The final three chapters, 10-12, deal with models of change. Douglas 
A. Hibbs, Jr., discusses “the implications of employing the classical linear 
regression model in the presence of autocorrelated disturbances" (p. 253). 
Hibbs argues that, in this commonly encountered situation, ordinary least- 
squareg regression “can seriously impair the statistical estimation-causal 
inference process [producing] inflated /, F, and goodness-of-fit statistics 
and can lead to . . . exaggerated claims about the success of a model" 
(p. 303). As an alternative, Hibbs presents "generalized least-squares" 
regression, demonstrating it with clear, interesting presidential-popularity 
and arms-race models. Thomas F. Mayer and William Ray Arney intro- 
duce "spectral analysis,” “a specific variety of time-series analysis that 
has been widely used in economics, engineering, and other fields" (p. 310). 
Basically a form of Fourier analysis (which attempts to decompose time- 
series data into a set of underlying periodic functions), it is “a relatively 
complicated subject" (p. 310) “which might [authors italics] prove useful 
in the study of social change" (p. 354). This is a stimulating article, lead- 
ing one to conjecture about the existence of periodic societal relationships. 
The final chapter, by Burton Singer and Seymour Spilerman, notes that 
sociological applications of Markov models have run into two major prob- 
lems: subpopulations may vary in rates of change and even transition 
probabilities. These complicating features of heterogeneous populations are 
dealt with clearly in the context of a firm grasp of the literature. The 
resulting discussion should be of interest to many sociologists, especially 
those who, like the authors, are attempting to develop more adequate social 
mobility models. 
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In overview, it would appear that anyone interested in sociological 
methodology can find much of value in this well-written, carefully edited, 
and stimulating volume. 


Phenomenology and the Social Sciences. Edited by Maurice Natanson. 2 
vols. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1973. Pp. xvi+-1,066. 
$25.00. 


Robert MacKay 
University of Toronto 


This two-volume collection, edited by Maurice Natanson, is dedicated to 
the memory of Alfred Schutz. The majority of contributors are social 
scientists. All but two of the papers were written especially for this collec- 
tion and are grouped topically into chapters dealing with the relationship 
of phenomenology to anthropology, sociology, psychology, linguistics, 
history, political science, economics, and legal theory. The beginning 
point for all contributions is the work of Edmund Husserl or its elabora- 
tion in the diverse phenomenological traditions which have issued from his 
thought. Natanson says in the preface, “The idea of this anthology is to 
explore the relationships between phenomenology and the social sciences" 
(p. xii; my italics). The result, then, “is not a testimonial to orthodox 
phenomenology but a center for divergent interpretation and debate" 
(p. xiv). This is clearly the strength of these volumes, where the phrase 
“interpretation and debate” refers not only to that among the contributors 
but among any reader and the contributors. The topical grouping of, papers 
facilitates this “debate” within each of the social scientific disciplines. 

In this review I address some of the central issues raised in the anthology 
about the relationship of phenomenology to empirical sociology. My pur- 
pose is to elucidate some of the problems which make sensible a reformula- 
tion of the sociological enterprise and the programs suggested to solve 
them. Because of length restrictions, I deal with the issues specifically 
as raised in Natanson’s introductory paper, “Phenomenology and the 
Social Sciences," and in the two papers comprising the section on sociology, 
one by Thomas Luckmann, “Philosophy, Science, and Everyday Life,” 
and the other by Edward Tiryakian, “Sociology and Existential Phe- 
nomenology." 

The following issues are raised in the papers: the relevance of phenom- 
enology for sociology; the nature of the phenomenological method; the 
importance of the Lebenswelt as founding sociology: the structure of the 
life-world through a consideration of typification; and, finally, the cen- 
trality of intersubjectivity for sociological theory and methodology. It is 
important to remember that Husserl begins with the idea of consciousness 
and believes that consciousness is the correlation of noesis and noema, the 
act of perceiving and the intentional object. Following the Husserlian 
tradition, the subject is the basis for and focus of any analysis. 
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THE RELEVANCE OF PHENOMENOLOGY FOR SOCIOLOGY 


Beginning with an analysis of Galilean science, Husserl located the “crisis” 
of the sciences in the alienation of the products of theoretical activity 
from their source in the Lebenswelt, that is, in the activities of daily life 
(see Edmund Husserl, The Crisis of European Sciences and Transcendental 
Phenomenology). In strict analogy to Husserl’s analysis of Galilean 
science, Luckmann explicates the “crisis” for the social sciences (p. 162). 
He argues that the “crisis” is the result of adopting physical science 
methodology which eliminates man from the cosmos (p. 151). There are, 
he suggests, two social scientific approaches that stem from the adoption 
of the physical science cosmos-methodology; these he terms “cybernetic” 
and “hermeneutic” (p. 160). The former solves the “problem” of man by 
considering him a machine and hence amenable to the very methodology 
which created the conception. The latter sees man as unique, that is, dif- 
ferent from physical material, and therefore sees no possibility for a science 
of man (pp. 158-59), Reflexivity, the distinctive feature of the social 
world, is eliminated by these approaches. The cybernetic and hermeneutic 
approaches do not provide a basis for themselves or for the process of reflec- 
tion (p. 144). T 

Luckmann suggests a program for the social sciences which will solve 
methodological problems and return man to the cosmos; he calls for the 
formulation of a mathésis universalis based on Husserl’s suggestions for 
the analysis of the Lebenswelt. According to the method of transcendental 
phenomenology, human activities begin within the structure of conscious- 
ness. Findings at the transcendental level will have correlates in the 
findings of the descriptive phenomenology of the Lebenswelt. Luckmann 
terms the former the “geology” and the latter the “geography.” Finally, 
findings at the descriptive phenomenological level will have correlates in 
the findings at the level of the social world as obtained by the methodology 
of the "naive" sciences (pp. 183-84). 

In the concluding section (pp. 182-85), Luckmann recognizes that his 
argument for the return of man to the cosmos through the phenomenologi- 
cal program is based on the same abductive reasoning which was the object 
of his critique of Galilean science and its impact on the social sciences 
(ie. the removal of man from the cosmos). He argues, however, that 
there is a partial solution in his program and that in this case the circle 
is not vicious, since the methodology he adopts is reflexive. 

The major weakness of the paper is that it is only programmatic, and 
while footnoting some beginning attempts that others have made, Luck- 
mann neither exemplifies nor presents any actual analysis linking the three 
levels of his program. 


THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL METHOD 


Natanson characterizes the phenomenological method as “‘the root agree- 
ment that any proper epistemology must be built on and through the 
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disciplined investigation of phenomena taken in their essential givenness 
and elaborated in terms of reflective consciousness” (p. 25). As Natanson 
details on pages 27-28, Husserl’s aim was a transcendental constitution of 
consciousness and, subsequently, the other and the world through the uses 
of the transcendental reduction. Theoretically, following Husserl, there 
should be correlates at the transcendental level of any evidence at the 
eidetic level. Departing from this Husserlian position, however, Schutz 
maintained that the other was ontologically given and “that the empirical 
sciences will find their true foundation not in transcendental phenom- 
enology, but in the constitutive phenomenology of the natural attitude” 
(Schutz cited by Natanson, p. 28). Most phenomenological positions within 
the social sciences, like Schutz's have not followed Husserl’s idealistic 
position. The papers in the collection often fail to make this clear and, 
more importantly, to elaborate the consequences of this divergence. 


LIFE-WORLD AS FOUNDING 


Natanson, Luckmann, and Tiryakian all suggest that the social sciences 
should bé“feunded on the life-world, which is available through a consti- 
tutive phenomenology. This approach is best exemplified in the works of 
Alfred Schutz, and all three draw from him. The basis is the life-world as 
it is given in immediate experience and unreflected consciousness. A good 
discussion of this precultural (presocial) world can be found in David 
Bidney's contribution, “Phenomenological Method and Anthropological 
Science of the Cultural Life-World” (esp. pp. 126-31). 


e 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE LIFE-WORLD AND INTERSUBJECTIVITV 


The program of the constitutive phenomenology of the natural attitude 
aims to describe the structure of the life-world. Schutz suggests typifica- 
tion as a major theme in this study. Natanson, following Schutz, points 
cut that *both the object of my perception and the modes of perception 
are grounded in a typifying consciousness" (p. 16). Since intersubjectivity 
is ontologically given, intersubjectivity *amounts to a sharing of typified 
constructs and interpretations" (p. 17). However, as Natanson states, “It 
[the phenomenological method] looks at the social world as a vast achieve- 
ment of man, and it regards daily life as the complex ground for that 
achievement" (p. 22). This identifies, then, a major topic and problem 
for the discipline of sociology, that is, the relationship between a world 
that is perceived both as ontologically given and as constructed by persons 
living their daily lives. 

Tiryakian’s paper presents both this topic and the problems for socio- 
logical theory and methodology. He implicitly recognizes this conflict 
when he states that he "sees the social world as ambiguous but orderly, 
as multidimensional but not determinate" (p. 209). The position he 
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outlines conceives of the world as available through the perception of 
subjects. Each subject has an assumptive frame of reference (AFR) com- 
posed of “a multilayered medium of meanings” (p. 199). 

Perception is the “transaction between the AFR and external reality” 
(p. 200). Social objects (which Tiryakian terms “noemata” from the 
point of view of perception) comprise the totality of all meanings from 
all subjects. To define an object is to take account of the totality of mean- 
ings (p. 198). This theoretical scheme allows for at least the beginning 
of a constructionist theory of social reality. At this point, however, there 
is no constraint on meanings and hence no possibility for the intersub- 
jective world which Tiryakian also perceives as given (see pp. 192—904). 
His solution to this is to rely on the Cooley-Mead conception of socializa- 
tion (pp. 197-98) and on conventional role theory (p. 198), which 
implicitly posits a “behaviorist” view of man. Meaning—perceptual ex- 
perience—is made multiple by the succession of subjects constrained by 
their givenness as roles. For example, Tiryakian states: “The same dif- 
ferent perceptual experience applies for any social object, including to 
take another example the one commonly designated as a ‘woman’: for one 
subject she is ‘wife’ for another ‘mother,’ for another ‘co-worker,’ and 
so forth. The perceptual experiences of this person interacting with others 
will vary depending on the relationship of roles and the interaction process 
(in which every social object is also a social subject)” (p. 198). Tiryakian, 
then, simply reiterates sociology in the natural attitude, that is, his pro- 
gram is not phenomenological in conception, although the section follow- 
ing the above discussion is on “The Bracketing of the Natural Attitude.” 
His argument is theoretically the same in his discussion of social change 
and Afsican colonialism; it fulfills an objective program. Tiryakian’s 
substantive contribution is important because it is one of the very few 
offered in the entire collection. His idea that alienation is central to an 
understanding of African colonialism seems amenable to phenomenologi- 
cal work, even though it is not dealt with as such. 

The weakness of this collection as sociology and for sociologists lies in 
its programmatic nature. There is little work linking the descriptive phe- 
nomenology of the Lebenswelt with the descriptions of the social world 
produced by traditional methods; in fact, there is no substantive work at 
either level. The nature of the problems facing the constructionist methods 
of sociology pursued, founded on, and about the natural attitude and its 
solutions is not substantially explored. The analysis of the Lebenswelt, 
the explication of the relationship between the world as given and as con- 
structed, the analysis of meaning and the development of reflexive 
methodology must be found elsewhere. Work addressed to these issues is 
found in the writings of Schutz and, following in part from these writings, 
the work of A. Cicourel, H. Garfinkel, and others, including work in the 
ethnography of communication and ethnoscience in anthropology. 

The strength of this collection is that it presents a multidisciplinary 
exposure to different views and problems within and across disciplines. 
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The papers on the whole are clearly written and provocative. Natanson’s 
introduction is particularly valuable for its clear presentation of difficult 
issues, While the volumes necessarily look backward to the thought of 
Husserl, they also lead toward the possibility of fruitful debate ard work 
in sociology. 


The Human Consequences of Urbanisation: Divergent Paths in the Urban 
Experience of the Twentieth Century. By Brian J. L. Berry. New York: 
St. Martin's Press, 1973. Pp. xv-|-205. $9.95 (cloth): $3.95 (paper). 


Parker Frisbie 
University of Texas 


The Human Consequences of Urbanisation (a contribution to the series 
The Making of the 20th Century) is, in the author's words, desizned to 
be “a general overview of the substantive and ideological aspects of 
twentieth-century urbanisation” rather than a “narrowly professional 
essay." He has succeeded admirably in this attempt. Urbanization, along 
with more or less contemporary attempts to influence its form and sub- 
stance in the United States, Eastern and Western Europe, and the Third 
World, is treated in a concise and lucid fashion in chapters 2, 3, and 4. 
The first chapter offers an examination of social theories pertaining to 
19th-century industrial urbanization. The fifth and final chapter relates 
sociopolitical variables to planning styles. It is in the latter section that a 
paradigm comprised of four modes of urban planning—(1) problem solv- 
ing or amelioration; (2) trend modification; (3) exploitive opportunity 
seeking and developmental leadership: (4) normative goal-oriented plan- 
ning—is derived. 

It should not be inferred, however, that this is a monograph for 
“planners only.” Professor Berry’s interdisciplinary expertise is pervasive, 
with the result being not a disorganized electicism but a coherent explora- 
tion of the dynamics of urbanization through the integration of perspec- 
tives drawn from geography, sociology, economics, and political science. 

Berry is clearly dissatisfied with the state of the urbanist’s art. The 
leitmotif of the book is the conclusion not only that urbanization has 
proceeded from such diverse origins and followed such variegated paths 
that the processes and end results are nonconvergent (certainly not 
unilinear), but also that the theoretical explanations emerging from study 
of the 19th-century Western experience are equally lacking in validity 
when applied either to the Third World or to the industrialized nations of 
the 20th century. Specifically rejected is “the view that urbanization is a 
universal process.” Instead, “we are dealing with fundamentally different 
processes” across time, space, and culture which transcend “any superficial 
similarities” (p. xii). A considerable amount of evidence is adduced in 
support of this proposition. For example, in contrast to Western cities at 
a similar stage of development, Third World cities must cope with more 
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extreme population pressure due to higher rates of natural increase and 
rural-to-urban migration. Furthermore, developing societies often find 
themselves in a less favorable ecological niche with respect to such things 
as international trade and capacity to absorb adequate numbers of workers 
into the full-time labor force. Still, one is not altogether persuaded by 
what might be called the “divergence hypothesis.” It is possible to reject 
the simplistic notion that “urbanization is a universal process" and yet 
concur with Amos Hawley's judgment in Urban Society (New York: 
Ronald, 1971, p. 294) that "increasing participation by initially differ- 
entiated societies in a common technology, common markets, and a com- 
mon universe of discourse exerts a powerful . . . standardizing influence," 
because structural similarity reduces the costs of communication and 
exchange. 

The author goes on to make a number of points more or less directly 
related to the “divergence hypothesis." First, a good deal of space is 
devoted to debunking the “conventional wisdom" represented by the 
writings of Robert Redfield, Oscar Lewis, and Louis Wirth. The critique 
is the standard one: these authors engage in simplistic overgeneralizations 
spawned by parochialism and/or idealization of “folk culture. 

Somewhat more open to question is the implicit assumption (at times 
made explicit, e.g., see p. 56) that contemporary urban studies exist in 
something of a theoretical wasteland. This determination is a bit surpris- 
ing, for, in numerous instances, Berry provides meaningful interpretations 
of urban development, usually by employing the current conceptual 
repertoire of human ecology. To illustrate: the scope of metropolitan 
influence is quantified in terms of density gradients (p. 45). Very much 
in the écological tradition is the attention given to innovations in traris- 
portation and communication as a means of reducing the friction of time 
and space incurred in the operation of the complex linkages and inter- 
actions that constitute the “essence” of “daily urban systems" (pp. 54-55). 
Similarly, the emphasis on the importance of functional positions and 
roles as opposed to individual incumbents is squarely in the ecological 
vein, as is the discussion of territorial division of labor and systems of 
cities (pp. 95-96). But perhaps the difference of opinion being discussed 
is merely definitional in character. If, by theory, Berry means a grand 
theoretical framework consisting of a logically consistent set of proposi- 
tions, interrelated at various levels of abstraction, which are (at least 
potentially) empirically verifiable, then I am in complete agreement with 
his pessimistic conclusion. If, on the other. hand, we are willing to accept 
as theory conceptual guidelines that are less grandiose but which, never- 
theless, have some modicum of explanatory power, then there are worse 
places to turn to than human ecology. And, in fact, Berry's own work is 
testimony to the fact that we are not quite so theoretically indigent as 
some of his assertions suggest. 

Finally, the author joins the debate over the appropriate role of govern- 
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ment in urban planning. He indicates that planning can be efectively 
implemented only when clear objectives are coupled with stringent gov- 
ernmental controls at the national level. Such an orientation places him 
at odds with those who believe that national urban strategies are "neither 
likely nor desirable" (cf. Anthony Downs, Urban Problems and Prospects 
[Chicago: Markham, 1970], chap. 1). The crux of Berry's reasoning, 
much like that of Sam Bass Warner's in The Private City (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1968), is that “privatism” has produced 
or contributed to most of the problems accompanying the growth of cities 
(pp. 26, 180). Unfortunately, if the United States is any indication, it 
appears that the results of intervention by the federal government have, 
as often as not, been detrimental. Programs for highway construction and 
FHA loans seem to have facilitated the flight of affluent whites from 
the core of the city, thereby intensifying the duality between central city 
and suburb, Urban renewal has, at times, left former residents of old 
and/or substandard housing with no housing at all. It should be noted 
that, in The Human Consequences of Urbanisation, we find a highly 
realistic view of such matters. A greater degree of governmental influence, 
in and ofeitself, is not the answer. Those who would effect solutions must 
recognize that “every urban system exists in a world of cultural and 
historical constraints” (p. 177), a world in which exploitive opportunity 
seeking, political expediency, and plain ignorance may resist even ihe 
most persistent efforts to create a more humane community (pp. 172-81). 

Notwithstanding a few mild notes of dissent, Berry’s book is worth 
rereading. The author has cogently delineated important trends in the 
development of cities. His interdisciplinary, comparative approach—at 
once both historical and cross-cultural as well as unobscured by efiigmatic 
jargon—will make the book a useful addition to undergraduate courses in 
more than one area of the social sciences. Indeed, it should be welcomed 
by anyone with an interest in “the human consequences of urbanization.” 


A World of Strangers: Order and Action in Urban Public Space. By Lyn 
H. Lofland. New York: Basic Books, 1973. Pp. xvi--223. $9.50. 


Dean MacCannell 
Temple University 


In a premodern city varying activities are found intermixed in the same 
place, and social differences, such as those between classes and nationali- 
ties, are reflected unambiguously in individual appearances, in dress, and 
in manners. In a modern city the social order is secured in a spatial 
segregation of activities, as, for example, factories and parks dividing work 
from play. The freedom of modern man to move about in these differ- 
entiated settings depends, in part, on his capacity to mask his social 
identity. In a modern city a person who waves the banner of his class or 
ethnic affiliation must stay close to home or risk appearing “out of place.” 
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Lyn Lofland’s book is an excellent study of the consequences of this 
structurally enforced anonymity on the behavior and thought of modern 
mobile urbanites, especially those who are relatively youthful, middle 
class, and “liberated’--those who can “play around” in public places. 

Her research is designed around the change from premodern to modern 
urban structure, which she deftly reconstructs on an ethnographic level, 
a task which is both more formidable and more important than a merely 
statistical reconstruction. The passages (based on historical accounts) on 
hurly-burly street life in the preindustrial city are alive with accurate 
detail and rank with the best sociological description. Lofland’s contrasting 
observations of the often embarrassing attempts of moderns to reach out 
for one another across their alienation capture the bathos of modern life: 
she describes a young man who tries for three months to screw up enough 
courage to ask a strange girl for a date, and another who cannot figure 
out a way to go up to strangers to give them the religious pamphlets he 
is supposed to pass out. 

This study may signal the beginning of a “normal science phase” in 
the development of urban ethnography, a phase in which the logic of the 
field animates research and guarantees its significance when conducted 
by a thorough and well-disciplined student. Lofland has woven concepts 
of Robert E. Park, Everett C. Hughes, Erving Goffman, and others into 
a coherent framework which she uses as a base for her own observations. 

“Urban ethnography” sounds new, but it is, in fact, at least as old as 
the methodological writings of Park. It is a subfield of sociology devoted 
to the study of neighborhoods and other natural areas of the city (down- 
town, skid row, the tenderloin), establishments (hospitals, museums, 
bars), uban occupations and life-styles, and ethnic enclaves (the ghetto, 
urban villages). The main method employed by urban ethnographers is 
naturalistic observation (sometimes erroneously termed “participant ob- 
servation”), the same method used by ethologists. Urban ethnographic 
research aims at discovering principles of urban social organization and 
the roots of the meaning of urban life. Findings of urban ethnography 
include the important early discovery of ecological areas of the city, the 
determination of the relationship between personality types and the divi- 
sion of labor, and a recent documentation of a framework of norms 
regulating behavior in public places. Urban ethnography, at its best, is 
an affirmation that rigor is not monopolized by those who draw random 
samples and make scales, that precision of conception and description 
requires a methodological rigor of its own. A weakness of urban ethnog- 
raphy has been its incapacity to communicate its general program to the 
parent field. Theory and method are often closely woven together with 
specific findings so as to deflect all but the most persistent efforts to 
understand the total design of research. Also, unfortunately, in some cases, 
efforts to understand go unrewarded because a design element is Jacking. 

I would have enjoyed more treatment of relevant theoretical issues, 
although it might have disturbed the book’s carefully crafted “casual” 
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appearance. It happens that a central theme in sociology rests on observa- 
tions that parallel Lofland’s. There is evidence for a movement of social 
structural differentiation away from individual differences to another level 
of structure where entire social regions, groups, and ways of life are the 
basic (that is, the functionally specialized) units of the social order. This 
shift of structure creates the impression that modern society has exiled 
the individual, leaving him to wander about among strangers. Lofland's 
study is somewhat arbitrarily restricted to the individual level of aliena- 
tion and anonymity and too little concerned with the systemic transforma- 
tions which are generating the breakdown in interpersonal solidarity which 
she so nicely describes. Her hypothesis is that industrialization gives rise 
to a middle class and the middle class, through the police it controls, 
enforces a territorial segregation of social functions. This is an unneces- 
sarily complicated and atheoretical formulation. It would have been more 
fruitful to have examined the ways modern urban structures are integrated 
through group-level transactions, ceremonies (elections, for example) , and 
regional touristic imagery. It is empirically possible (and theoretically 
probable) that the breakdown of interpersonal solidarity in the modern 
city is a.direct product of these new forms of integration on a higher 
structural level. l 

Additional theory would have amplified Lofland’s careful descriptions 
of the impressions the activity of the city make on the individual. At 
several points, Durkheim’s derivation of categories of thought from sacial 
structural differentiation threatens, quite literally, to replicate itself, but 
Lofland inexplicably shies away from ideas that could neatly articulate 
her observations of individual behavior to the structure of society and her 
overall effort to the general sociological tradition. . 

Even in the central theme of the book, theory is not permitted to reso- 
nate, She describes the difference between "personally knowing" another 
individual and “categorical knowledge" based on objective characteristics, 
and she concludes: “The cosmopolitan did not lose the capacity for know- 
ing others personally. But he gained the capacity for knowing others only 
categorically” (p. 177, her italics). This capacity for highly developed 
categorical thought, which Lofland suggests is at the heart of modern 
urban-based social relations, is very like Kant’s “future history” and 
identical to Claude Levi-Strauss’s characterization of the primitives’ rela- 
tionship to nature. Is it possible that the city has become the “nature” of 
modern man, holding for him the same fascination, opportunity, and 
terror that the forest held for our ancestors and requiring in us a rebirth 
of a primitive logic in which the categories are not filled by parts of plants 
and animals but by different "types" of our fellowmen? — 

I wish Lyn Lofland had carried her fine study one step beyond social 
organization to a close examination of the social structure of modernity. 
This is, of course, a request that can realistically be made only of a very 
good book. 
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Image and Environment: Cognitive Mapping and Spatial Behavior. Edited 
by Roger M. Downs and David Stea. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 
1973. Pp. xxdi+-439. $15.00. 


Brian J. L. Berry 
University of Chicago 


By adding an adjective to a sociological truism, the following jingle results: 
spatial structure operates on spatial behavior through the mediation of 
cognition and is, in turn, composed of the outcomes of spatial processes 
that are made up of aggregates and/or sequences of spatial behavior. An 
addendum to the jingle is that cognitive biases may be codified by 
determining the spatial perceptions of the actors whose behavior is struc- 
turally related, which leads naturally to the idea of cognitive mapping 
and cognitive maps. Cognitive mapping encompasses those cognitive 
processes that enable people to acquire, code, store, recall, and manipulate 
information about the nature of their spatial environment (ie. about 
spatial structure). This information refers to the attributes and relative 
locations of people and objects in the environment and is an essential 
component of spatial decision making. A cognitive map is a depiction, 
at any point in time, of what a person believes the environment to be. 

Roger Downs and David Stea offer the latest, and so far the best, 
collection representing the joint and overlapping interests of geographers, 
psychologists, planners, and sociologists. The importance of what they are 
doing cannot be gainsaid, for it is clear that men's actions are based not 
on the world as it “actually is" but on what they think it to be. As 
Kenneth Boulding said in one of the early works in the field, the image 
is all-important (The Image [Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1965]). The question it is perhaps important to raise is whether much 
. progress has been made since psychologist Edward C. Tolman’s “Cognitive 
Maps in Rats and Men" (Psychological Review, vol. 55 [1948]), which 
is reprinted in this collection, and urban planner Kevin Lynch's The Image 
` of the City (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. Press, 1960). Tolman laid out 
a basic framework for studying spatial learning, while Lynch developed a 
methodology for exploring cognitive maps and outlined a strong series of 
generalizations about the content of such maps in urban regions, involving 
nodes and landmarks, paths, districts, and edges. 

What is evident in the 19 papers grouped in Image and Environment 
into six sections (“Theory,” “Cognitive Representations," “Spatial Pref- 
erence,” “Development of Spatial Cognition," “Geographical and Spatial 
Orientiation,” and “Cognitive Distance") is, as in all fields of learning, 
that the major ideas and frameworks were contributed by the early style 
setters. Much of the subsequent effort has been “normal science" in the 
Kuhnian sense of the term, involving largely replication, imitation, and 
nit-picking, and just a little codification (although not yet enough). Thus, 
the gaps resulting from premature tunnel vision are all too clear. For 
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example, while it is nice to know that different people have different 
cognitive maps, it would be even nicer to know exactly what the dimen- 
sions of differentiation are both within and between cultures. What the 
volume reveals is the need for less imitation and more carefully designed 
investigations that will codify the bases of differentiation, in the way that 
Peter Gould has pioneered the systematic study of the development of 
cognitive maps as part of the process of childhood learning. 

Even more, there is a need to be far more catholic about the scope and 
purposes of the field. In this respect, one may compare the book’s “com- 
petitor," Environment and Cognition, edited by William Ittelson (New 
York: Seminar, 1973), with Yi-Fu Tuan’s Topophilia (Englewood Cliffs, 
N J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974) and Grady Clay’s Close Up: How to Read the 
American City (New York: Praeger, 1973). Ittelson’s volume is afflicted 
with a more extreme case of the quote-each-other narrowness thai afflicts 
certain parts of the Downs-Stea collection, thus contrasting with the 
catholic and far-reaching concern of Tuan for the relationships between 
environmental perceptions and cultural attitudes and values, and Clay’s 
dramatic discussions of the ways Americans come to terms with their 
urban landscapes. 

This is fiot to say that the Downs-Stea collection does not contain much 
that is good; it does, As I said at the outset, it is the best that has so far 
been produced. If one wants to know about cognitive mapping and cogni- 
tive maps, this is an excellent place to turn. The 19 contributions are 
carefully selected, the editors do a fine job of drawing threads together, 
and there is a useful reference list. I simply fear that too narrow a defini- 
tion of scope and purpose may be counterproductive to the editors’ stated 
purposes in the long run. While narrowness helps define a manageable 
interdisciplinary interest group, it leads to prior foreclosure when there 
should be a reaching for broader frameworks, for, as Tuan points out, 
attitudes and behavior have important cultural components. If the diverse 
strands that link spatial behavior to spatial structure and spatial structure 
to spatial process are to be comprehended and codified, they will, perhaps, 
only be discerned by an adequate array of comparative studies in varying 
cultural contexts. 


Decentralizing the City: A Study of Boston’s Little City Halls. By Eric 
A. Nordlinger. Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1972. Pp. 310. $12.50. 
Norman Fainstein 

Columbia University 

At all levels of American government, power has shifted during the last 
several decades from legislative bodies to executive bodies and, within 


the latter, to bureaucratic organizations of increasing size. To some extent 
this trend has resulted from the functional necessities of an ever more 
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complex industrial society and welfare capitalist state. But at the local 
level, the power of administrative agencies has also been enhanced by the 
purposeful goals of the Progressive reform movement—by civil service 
regulations, strong mayor or manager governments, and, in general, the 
institutionalization of universalistic values with which Progressivism has 
attempted to supplant the old political machines. 

The shift in power has not, however, been paralleled by the develop- 
ment of new institutional mechanisms for political representation. The 
formal device of election of city councilmen produces popular control over 
impotent officials, as does the election of mayors who cannot regulate the 
behavior of the bureaucracies over which they preside as titular heads. 
The withering away of political machines has eliminated the major in- 
formal channels of political representation. The result has been the increas- 
ing insulation of urban bureaucracies from popular political control. In 
the absence of effective mechanisms for representation, the performance 
of these bureaucracies, the level of services they provide, and their treat- 
ment of clients are determined primarily by the organizational needs of 
the agencies rather than by the demands of their ostensible missions or the 
needs of their clients. . 

During the 1960s popular dissatisfaction with the performance of urban 
bureaucracies and the centralization of governments grew rapidly, espe- 
cially among black populations in the North, 'This new consciousness was 
catalyzed by the Community Action Programs (CAP), which attempted 
to provide institutional remedies for the problems of bureaucratic stasis 
and insulation. However, the CAP strategy was discarded in many in- 
stances in favor of a much more radical demand for community control 
over local institutions. Thus, the sixties closed with considerable popular 
agitation among blacks for a restructuring of urban institutions. Un- 
fortunately, the association of community control with black power, and 
the increasing conservatism of the Nixon years, put a strong damper on 
the movement for community control. 

Now, in the seventies, we see another kind of attempt to fulfill the 
need for linkage-control structures in our cities. This effort has come 
from public officials rather than from the poor and has soft-pedaled any 
close association with racial issues. It has replaced the charged slogan of 
community control with the neutral term “decentralization.” Eric Nord- 
- linger provides us with a study of one of the more significant of such 
efforts, the Little City Halls program in Boston. The Little City Halls 
are small administrative offices at the ward level with professional man- 
agers who function as agents of both the mayor and the local population 
in monitoring service agencies, referring complaints to them, and in directly 
providing services on a localized basis. 

Decentralizing the City is based on three years of participant observa- 
tion of the Boston program, extensive structured and open-ended inter- 
viewing with officials at all levels of government, and a mass survey of 
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attitudes toward Boston government and the Little City Halls. The 
author shows the difficulties associated with the local manager’s role 
as instigator of change in the extremely closed Boston bureaucracies under 
circumstances where the manager has no real authority or control over 
personnel recruitment and promotion. In fact, the manager must depend 
on the goodwill of local bureaucrats if he or she is to effect any improve- 
ment in service provision. Faced with Crozier-type organizations, most of 
the managers opted away from the role of innovator to that of information 
provider and coordinator. The most significant activity of the Little City 
Halls thus became the referring of citizen complaints to the appropriate 
city agencies—more than 80,000 in one year. 

Nordlinger also shows the social forces which undermined the original 
goal of the program in establishing neighborhood advisory councils. It 
seems to be generally the case that agencies such as the Little City Halls 
either must work as enemies of the bureaucracies—in which case they can 
become effective representative institutions—or must be flak catchers and 
rationalizers for the bureaucracies. In the latter case, which is closer to 
what happened in Boston, the decentralizing agencies can bring about 
changes in actual bureaucratic performance, albeit of modest proportions, 
but are not likely significantly to shift power from bureaucracies to 
clients or markedly to increase political participation at the neighborhood 
level. 

On the whole, Nordlinger’s study is rich in data and analyses. It is a 
model of how to combine careful description of the structure and func- 
tioning of concrete institutions with evaluation of the impact of intentional 
policies on those institutions. Decentralizing the City should be of interest 
not only to urban specialists but to all sociologists who would dike an 
example of policy analysis carried out at a high level. 


People and Politics in Urban Society. Edited by Harlan Hahn. Urban 
Affairs Annual Reviews, vol. 6. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 
1972. Pp. 635. $20.00. 


Scott Greer 
Northwestern University 


This weighty collection of articles, mostly empirical and quantitative in 
their data base, presents a severe problem (if not a trauma) for the 
reviewer. Many of the articles are practically monographs, beginning with 
the excellent 28-page introduction by Harlan Hahn. 

Hahn’s main point is the importance of governmental structure as both 
facilitator and barrier to public policy making and public action. He sees 
that structure as inherently political: “Despite the importance of the 
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subject, however, conventional accounts of urban issues often seém to 
treat local politics as an exercise in civic activity rather than as an essen- 
tial process for the resolution of conflicting demands and for the allevia- 
tion of municipal need" (p. 12) and “Solutions to metropolitian problems 
often may be found because of rather than in spite of politics. Moreover, 
the nature of local governance seems to raise some fundamental issues 
concerning the welfare of society generally" (p. 14). 

He attacks the personalistic, or anthropomorphizing, approach to local 
government. “By stressing an essentially anthropomorphic view of urban 
decision-making and by neglecting to emphasize the institutional con- 
straints and opportunities that mold political behavior, some observers 
seem to overlook one of the most salient and significant elements in city 
politics" (p. 18). In short, Hahn thinks like a sociologist, as do most of 
the contributors to this book. 

After Hahn's introduction, the book is divided into four sections: “The 
Expression of Public Sentiments,” “Influencing Public Officials,” “Local 
Responses to Public Demands,” and “Emerging Issues of Urban Policy.” 

In the first section, Peter K. Eisenger discusses the problem of rep- 
resentation and notes a rather clear division of labor between individual 
requests and group pressure for policy decision. He finds blacks much 
more dependent on the latter than whites. Sheldon Backman and Harlan 
Hahn then consider “Networks of Information and Influence in the Com- 
munity" and conclude that interpersonal communication is very impor- 
tant, uninstitutionalized, and dominated by the formal decision makers. 
Thomas F. Pettigrew considers the social attributes of areas and the 
tendency for their residents to express their sentiment by burning down 
the plage. He finds that those area-based populations who feel relatively 
deprived are most apt to vote for Wallace and to oppose black mayoral 
candidates. Lewis Bowman, Dennis S. Ippolito, and Martin L. Levin test 
the Banfield-Wilson thesis that “public-regarding” voters are a type and 
will support broad measures of public improvement, while the self- 
interested will oppose it if it is not in their interest. They find no support 
for this thesis. Confidence in local government does make a difference in 
how blacks vote (e.g., in Atlanta) but not in the voting of whites. Finally, 
Jerome M. Clubb and Michael W. Traugott turn to “National Patterns 
of Referenda Voting: The 1968 Election." They found, through examin- 
ing many different referenda, that the voters on such issues are an elite 
by social class and that alienation and disaffection do not explain the 
outcome of the usual referendum. 

In the section "Influencing Public Officials," Michael Lipsky and 
Margaret Levi consider the possibilities of community organizations' 
influencing local government. In a shrewd analysis, they demonstrate the 
internal and external problems limiting the effects of such organizations. 
M. Kent Jennings and Harmon Zeigler, in a related article, turn to “In- 
terest Representation in School Governance," where they find that there 
is indeed a significant effect of some interest groups on the outcome of 
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policy debates. In one of the more interesting articles, William P. Browne 
and Robert H. Salisbury consider urban lobbying, that is, the effect of 
the National League of Cities, the U.S. Conference of Mayors, and lesser 
organizations on federal decisions with respect to policy and execution 
of policy. They note the uses of these organizations for civic governmental 
heads: they increase professionalism, lend technical aid, socialize informa- 
tion of a comparative nature about cities—wages, hours, working con- 
ditions, prices, and the like—and they confer prestige on civic dignitaries. 
(Every vocation needs its version of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion, just as the market needs the Big Board.) 

In “Local Responses to Public Demands,” Terry N. Clark tells us 
more about community power structure, dwelling on distinctions between 
centralized and decentralized structures, types of leadership, and types of 
issues as independent variables, with some useful advice on how to make 
it work. Bryan T. Downs and Lewis A. Friedman look at local decision- 
making and policy outcomes in a comparative framework, finding that, 
for 14 cities, fiscal outcomes were most likely to be the results of (a) inter- 
governmental aid and (5) the environment of the city. Howard Schuman 
and Barry Gruenberg examine dissatisfaction with city services and find 
that it varies by race and class of the subarea population; while they are 
chary of explaining this, they do note some relationship between dissatis- 
faction and propensity to riot. 

The final section deals with “Emerging Issues of Urban Policy," pri- 
marily with ethnic friction. Harold Rose contributes a cogent, empirical 
examination of types of black suburbs, contrasting those which are 
“colonies” with those which are “ghetto overspill.” Among other virtues, 
this analysis debunks the naive interpretation of raw census dat& which 
sees substantial “movement of Blacks to the suburbs.” David C. Perry 
and Joe R. Feagin remake William Foote Whyte’s argument for the 
existence of “social structure in the slum,” this time for black slums. Mario 
Barrera, Carlos Munoz, and Charles Ornelas discuss Mexican Americans, 
pointing out their overwhelmingly urban residence and their place as the 
number one disprivileged minority in five Southwestern states. They then 
proceed to use the metaphor of the “internal colony” to illuminate how 
colonization works, the prospects for decolonization (not good at the 
local level), and the future they hope for. Ronald O. Loveridge discusses 
the problem of controlling the environment and underscores the conflict 
of political culture, governmental structure, and goal. He is not very 
optimistic about success. Finally, Matthew Holden, Jr., contributes an 
erudite article on the politics of urbanization which discusses the history 
of urban reform in this country and wryly examines the ignorance of history 
among current reformers. He is most concerned with problems of social 
integration in the city and how to handle them intellectually. 


All in all, this is a useful volume for the urban specialist. 
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Japanese Blue Collar: The Changing Tradition. By Robert E. Cole. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1971. Pp. xi-+300. $9.50 (cloth) ; 
$3.45 (paper). 


British Factory-Japanese Factory: The Origins of National Diversity in 
Industrial Relations. By Ronald Dore. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1973. Pp. 432. $11.75. 


Robert M. Marsh 
Brown University 


The two books under review make important contributions to the com- 
parative study of formal, complex organizations. One recent trend in 
this area has involved the attempt to specify the conditions under which 
given properties of organizations or their members vary. Researchers have 
identified such variables as organizational size, technology and task struc- 
ture, and environment as main determinants, over a wide range of indus- 
trial, governmental, health, and other types of organizations. Since most 
of these studies compare organizations within one society, the "environ- 
ment" variable has had a somewhat limited range of referents: the 
demographic structure of the community, state or region in which the 
organizations are located, the degree of stability or change in market 
demand for the products or services of the organization, the competitive- 
ness of R & D departments in other firms in the same industry, etc. 
The books by Cole and Dore enable us to extend the referent of "com- 
parative” to variations in national culture—present and past—conceptual- 
ized as part of the environment of organizations, and as an independent 
variable in relation to the internal structure and functioning of organiza- 
tions and their personnel. 

A central issue in both books is the convergence theory of moderniza- 
tion, the theory predicting that societies will become increasingly similar 
structurally as they become highly modernized, and attempts to explain 
this process. Comparisons of less modernized non-Western societies with 
highly modernized Western societies are often presented as tests of 
convergence theory. Yet the fact of nonconvergence among these societies 
is not a disconfirmation of the theory: the theory does not predict con- 
vergence among societies which still vary widely in level of modernization 
(as measured, for example, by inanimate energy consumption per capita). 
Japan, on the other hand, is the outstanding case of a society outside the 
Western cultural tradition that has reached a high level of modernization, 
and for this reason, comparisons of units or aspects of Japanese and 
Western societies—such as factories—are crucial tests of convergence 
theory in a way that comparisons of Ghanaian or Indian and Western 
factories are not. 

Studies of Japanese factories are significant in another way. In his 
Handbook of Orgamizations (Chicago: Rand-McNally, 1965, p. xi), 
James March reports that James Abegglen’s The Japanese Factory 
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(Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1958) is one of the most frequently cited 
books in the entire field of complex organizations. It is usually cited as 
evidence for cultural relativism (formal organizations vary primarily as 
a result of cultural and historical differences between societies) or as 
evidence for anticonvergence theories of modernization. On the latter 
point, it is reasoned that large Japanese firms are highly modernized 
technologically and clearly successful in terms of performance, as indi- 
cated by their overtaking more and more Western firms in sales, etc. 
If, coupled with these characteristics, their social organization still deviates 
sharply from what is regarded as “modern rational” in Western theories, 
then these theories must be wrong. 

The focus of both books under review, then, is what can be called the 
paternalism-lifetime-commitment model of the social organization of 
Japanese firms. In British Factory-Japanese Factory, Dore constructs 
this model along lines that are by now familiar: the typical Japanese 
factory is “organization oriented," that is, employees have a lifetime com- 
mitment to one firm; there is a seniority-plus-merit wage system; one 
has a career within the firm, is trained in and by the firm; unions are 
specific to the firm; the source of one's welfare is the firm, not the govern- 
ment; and a high degree of consciousness of the firm as such is nurtured. 
These characteristics are contrasted by Dore with the British model, 
which is “market oriented," with considerable interfirm mobility, “a 
market-based wage and salary system, self-designed mobile rather than 
regulated careers, publicly provided training, industrial or craft unions, 
more state welfare and a greater strength of professional, craft, regional 
or class consciousness” (p. 264). At a deeper level, Dore declares, the two 
types of employment systems vary along three pervasive cultura] dimen- 
sions: the Japanese are more group oriented, are more submissive, and 
have a stronger work ethic than their British counterparts. 

Robert Cole’s Japanese Blue Collar covers approximately the same 
ground as Dore’s book: the nature of the work in each factory studied, 
recruitment, wages, promotion, unions, employee cohesiveness, company 
involvement, paternalism, and authority. But Cole and Dore attempt to 
relate these company-level aspects to the broader context of Japanese 
(and, in Dore’s case, British) society, polity, and economy. The main 
data in both books are field observations, interviews, and more macroscopic 
data from national surveys and other published sources. Cole’s main 
time referent is 1965-66, Dore’s 1969-70, although both studies present 
data from earlier periods. 

Dore’s design is somewhat better than Cole’s for isolating the influence 
of the cultural setting, since the one British and one Japanese firm he 
compares are matched in industry type (electrical machinery), and the 
two factories studied within each firm.are matched in technology (one 
British and one Japanese factory use batch or mass-production technology, 
the second pair of factories use one-off or unit technology). The number 
of personnel in each of these four factories ranges from 4,000 to 10,000. 
For some readers, on the other hand, Cole will have an advantage over 
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Dore in that he was a participant-observer. Cole was a blue-collar worker 
for four months in the two firms he studied, the Tokyo branch of a die- 
casting company, with 185 employees, and an auto parts company, with 
2,600 employees. 

Now for the heart of the matter. There is continuing disagreement 
among those who have studied Japanese factories as to the fundamental 
question, to what extent does the paternalism-lifetime-commitment model 
accurately describe a set of social organizational characteristics of large 
Japanese firms that are relatively constant across variations in technology, 
product, etc.? A brief comparison of Cole’s and Dore’s conclusions on 
this point will serve to demonstrate the complexity of the issues and how 
far from resolved they remain. 

First, both authors acknowledge that there have been some changes in 
Japan away from the traditional paternalism. Cole: “The cynicism and 
skepticism of the urban, high-school educated, and mobile Tokyo diecast 
workers, their willingness to exercise civil rights, . . . to oppose manage- 
ment, . . . their competitiveness, and their instrumental use of traditional 
relationships are characteristics that can hardly be described as tradition- 
bound and they are increasingly common. . . . It seems likely the stereo- 
type of the submissive, loyal, and non-competitive Japanese worker has 
. been exaggerated" (p. 277). Dore: changes during the 1960s have made 
the Japanese system somewhat less “organization oriented” and more 
“market oriented.” For example, workers who change firms no longer need 
to enter the new firm with lower pay than those of the same age but with 
greater seniority in that firm, and the priorities of the claims of one’s firm 
over those of one’s family are beginning to change with the growing 
ideology of “my-home-ism.” 

Second, both Cole and Dore argue that “present changes in the direction 
of convergence cannot be projected to assume the disappearance of distinct 
Japanese practices” (Cole, p. 275). Dore thinks that there are “institu- 
tional obstacles” to an indefinite continuation of trends in Japan toward 
greater mobility, job-related rather than seniority-based wages, and the 
like: “the trends of change so far visible do not amount to a serious sub- 
version of the system. . . . In 1980, and even in 1990, Japanese workers 
will still be hired and promoted and paid and trained and socialized in a 
distinctively Japanese way" (p. 337). 

Third, Dore goes one step further and introduces the view that Japanese 
and British (and other Western) firms are in fact converging, but that 
this is more because British firms are becoming “Japanese” than the other 
way around. Specifically, Dore sees Japanese and British firms as converg- 
ing toward a new set of universal emergent properties of modernization— 
welfare corporatism. This complex includes company-based trade union 
and bargaining structures, the firm as the unit of welfare and security, 
greater stability of employment and integration of manual workers as 
"full members" of the firm, greater bureaucratization, and a corporate 
ideology. This, not earlier Western individualism, is the wave of the future 
in al highly modernized societies, says Dore. And Britain has more 
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“catching up” to do with the welfare corporatism complex than Japan, 
because Japan’s traditional and “early modern” phases already resembled 
the complex more than does Britain, even today. As a latecomer to 
modernization, the large corporation set the pace in Japanese industry 
from the beginning; and the second major element underlying welfare 
corporatism—democratic and egalitarian ideals—hit Japan in a great post- 
1945 flood before union-management relations acquired the institutional 
rigidity they have in Britain. 

Dore and Cole thus reach somewhat different theoretical conclusions. 
The problem can be posed as follows: what is the range of social structures 
and cultural arrangements that can meet the functional exigencies of 
highly modernized societies? As I understand Dore and Cole, both expect 
that trends toward convergence will continue, although Cole sees this as 
Japan’s converging—up to a point—toward “Western” patterns, whereas 
Dore sees Britain, not Japan, as doing most of the converging. Moreover, 
while both Cole and Dore would agree that not “just any” structures 
will meet the requirements of high modernization, Cole appears to predict 
more variety than Dore. Cole explicitly resorts to the concept of functional 
equivalents—one quasi-distinct pattern in Japan, another quasi-distinct 
pattern in the West—while Dore suggests more convergence in terms of 
the one pattern, welfare corporatism. Neither author, however, pretends 
to assert any definitive answer to this problem, and it is precisely in this 
sense that the “convergence” issue remains open. 

Dore's conception of convergence in terms of welfare corporatism was, 
of course, anticipated by Durkheim (preface to the second edition of 
The Division of Labor) and other, more recent analysts. Moreover, the 
welfare corporatism complex is not incompatible with the styuctural 
theories of modernization advanced by Levy, Eisenstadt, Smelser, and 
others for whom the Parsonsian pattern variables are central. Dore, for 
example, recognizes that the “paternalism” of the modern Japanese firm's 
welfare benefits is universalistic, not particularistic; and, though diffuse 
rather than functionally specific, the diffuseness is contractual and non- 
discretionary. One must also remember that it was the individualism 
pattern variable (self-orientation vs. collectivity orientation) which was 
discarded in Parsons's later writings and those of his “school.” 

I must state one major reservation about both books’ methodology. 
The bulk of the analysis is verbal and based on descriptive statistics, 
percentage distributions, and the like. It is clear that, if we are ever to 
have lawlike statements about organizations, these will have to be based 
on studies of large samples of organizations—ideally at least 30-50—-so 
that multivariate analysis is possible. Both Cole and Dore use what is 
essentially the older case study methodology. Because they have many 
more variables than units (organizations), their dependent variables are 
“overdetermined.” There is no formal theorizing in the manner of explicitly 
testing causal models. Though both Cole and Dore are aware of the fact 
that most of their dependent variables have multiple causes, thai some 

-of the causal variables are themselves related, etc., there is simply no 
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reliance whatever on multiple correlation and regression analysis. Un- 
fortunately, this will lessen the value of their studies for the new genera- 
tion of quantitative organizational comparativists. 

In conclusion, these two books deserve to be read by a wide variety of 
social scientists. Japan is not just “another case.” Continuing research is 
essential with regard to a wider and more representative sample of 
Japanese firms and other organizations, with regard to changes over time, 
and with regard to cross-national comparisons of organizations, Especially 
needed are studies whose design permits us to answer a central question 
in organizational theory: to what extent do organizations and their mem- 
bers vary as a result of cultural-setting differences, and to what extent 
do they vary as a result of structural factors (size, technology, goals, and 
other aspects of environment besides culture) that cut across differences 
in national culture? 


Handbook of Leadership: A Survey of Theory and Research. By Ralph 
M. Stogdill. New York: Free Press, 1974. Pp. vii--613. $19.95. 


David W. Britt 
Florida Atlantic University 


Reviewing, abstracting, and summarizing the literature on leadership are 
enormous and grudgingly difficult tasks. Ralph Stogdill’s handbook should 
be commended for this, if for no other reason. But there are other reasons 
for commending this book. Primary among these is the author’s handling 
of the basic problem of leadership studies over the last several years, 
studies, which have been empiricist almost to the point of distrusting 
theory construction altogether. The solution chosen by Stogdill was a 
problem-centered focus—problems to which a number of theoretical per- 
spectives could be applied. Of the alternative ways of organizing the 
material, this is probably the most useful in the long run; but there are 
potential errors. The problems chosen may be inappropriate foci and the 
literature covered within each problem area may be insufficiently broad to 
permit a reasonable confrontation of alternative perspectives. The hand- 
book escapes the former error but falls prey to the latter in a few places. 
After presenting a scant 26 pages on alternative definitions, functions, 
and theories of leadership, Stogdill divides the rest of the volume into 
six areas, arranged in rough historical sequence: “Leader Personality and 
Behavior,” “Leadership Stability and Change,” “Emergence of the Leader- 
ship Role,” “Leadership and Social Power," “Leader-Follower Inter- 
actions,” and “Leadership and Group Performance.” Each of these major 
designations is then broken down into more specific subject headings. A 
“Conclusions” section and 150-page bibliography round out the book. 
The relative emphases of leadership analysts since the early 1900s are 
clear from a cursory examination of the table of contents. The longest 
sections treat personality characteristics, group performance, and emer- 
gence; the smaller sections review social power, stability and change, and 
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leader-follower interactions. The large blocks of group performance and 
personality characteristics should be relatively uninteresting to sociologists, 
though it is convenient to have them precipitated out so that some of the 
other areas can be more discretely investigated. On the other hand, the 
emergence of leadership is a distinctly sociological problem. Initially un- 
structured groups face a small-scale problem of order. The development 
of role structure and cohesiveness may be examined as alternative and 
complementary methods of resolving contests for influence and sifting 
problematic information from the environment. The value of the chapters 
in the emergence section does not lie in the provision of a coherent theo- 
retical framework for the mixed bag of summarized empirical studies, 
however. Rather, they provide grist for the researcher interested in the 
problem of order from perspectives as varied as Berger and Luckmann’s 
reality construction, Bonacich and Ellis’s interpretations of the Hobbesian 
problem, and Berger, Cohen, and Zelditch’s general treatment of diffuse 
status characteristics. 

Two of the smaller sections should also be noted. After emergence, the 
consideration of stability, change, and power relationships is of obvious 
interest. I was troubled by the brevity of the stability and change section 
and by the omission of the work of Weber and Gouldner on this topic. 
The function of leadership in handling problems of legitimacy and in the 
“initiation and maintenance of structure in expectation and interaction” 
(p. 411) is apparent. But after so defining leadership, the problem of 
succession as a problem of structural maintenance is not adequately dis- 
cussed. The omission of studies of charisma on grounds of inadequate 
measurement and experimentation is understandable from a methodologi- 
cal point of view, but it unduly truncates the material presented in the 
stability-and-change section. And omissions of this sort prevent an ade- 
quate cross section of material for the consideration of alternative per- 
spectives. The social power section, on the other hand, provides a useful 
annotated summary both of various power equalization schemes from 
decentralization to the operation of workers’ councils and of the role 
conflict literature. 

The Handbook of Leadership will, in short, be useful to organizational 
theorists. In addition, it provides a useful summary of the literature 
related to the functions of leadership in the creation and maintenance of 
social order and should, for this reason, be of some interest to sociologists 
of more general persuasions. 


Complex Organizations: A Sociological Perspective. By J. Eugene Haas 
and Thomas E. Drabek. New York: Macmillan Co., 1973. Pp. xv--416. 
$10.95. 


Wilfred B. W. Martin 
University of New Brunswick 


This is a significant book. The authors have been relatively successful in 
achieving their commendable objectives. Their objectives are: (1) “to 
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provide a rigorous overview of the field for beginning students of complex 
organizations,” (2) “to define concepts when introducing them and to 
use them constantly throughout,” (3) to design a “conceptual framework 
to apply to systems with a variety of structural characteristics,” (4) to 
have “extensive coverage” of "significant variables and theoretical issues 
rather than intensive treatment of a selected few,” (5) to place “much 
emphasis on organizational change, growth, stress, strain, and conflict,” 
(6) “to present a coherent theoretical position” yet introduce “the cur- 
rent dissensus about the relative utility of different theoretical strategies, 
basic presuppositional sets, psychological versus sociological perspectives, 
and the like,” and (7) “to give the readers an introduction to several 
important research problems and procedures for the operational use of the 
framework proposed” (pp. v—vi). 

The authors begin by explicitly stating their major assumptions and 
pinpointing the crucial issues in defining organizations. This is followed 
by a brief but well-documented review of the major theoretical perspec- 
tives that have been proposed for analyzing organizations (chaps. 1-2). 
The authors then proceed to map out their conceptual framework for 
analyzing complex organizations (chap. 3). 

In line with their definition of organizations as “relatively permanent 
and relatively complex discernible interaction systems,” the authors’ 
conceptual framework emphasizes the idea that organizations are systems 
of interaction. This conceptual framework is designed to explain organiza- 
tional performance structures, that is, “patterns in interaction sequences” 
in organizations. The complexity of looking at the entire collection of 
patterned interaction sequences in an organization forces the analyst to 
use smaller units than the total organization. Haas and Drabek suggest 
that performance structures can be fruitfully viewed “as a series of 
interrelated processes.” Eight of these processes are briefly discussed: 
task, maintenance, communication, decision making, coordination, control, 
adaptation, and conflict. They point out that these processes indicate the 
directions in which organizational analyses must go. But rather than focus 
on these processes per se, the authors chose to explore the reasons why 
patterns of behavior persist as they do. The “characteristics of and fluctua- 
tions in” three interrelated structures (normative, interpersonal, and re- 
source) become the crux of their conceptual framework for explaining 
performance structures. 

Their presentation of the elementary details of specific concepts (e.g., 
norms, roles, and positions) in outlining the explanatory concepts of their 
conceptual framework (normative structure, interpersonal structure, and 
resource structure) is partially justified by their appeal to a diversified 
audience and the fact that these concepts are basic to the entire frame- 
work. All key concepts of the framework are introduced and defined 
early in the book. They are elaborated and used consistently throughout 
the book. 

The authors make good use of the “emergent perspective” of the book 
in their discussions of “Groups within Organizations" (chap. 4), "Organi- 
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zational Environments” (chap. 6), “Organizational Strain and Stress” 
(chap. 7), and “Organizational Change” (chap. 8). They provide an 
overview of these areas in the organizational literature and indicate where 
research is needed to further explain performance structures. Their anal- 
ysis of the “Internal Dynamics of Organizations” (chap. 5) is also related 
to their perspective, but it does not focus on the explanatory structures 
per se. Instead, it evolves around the idea that “the structural arrange- 
ments and processes of organizational life is a continuing struggle by each 
group for autonomy, security, and prestige” (p. 176). These three con- 
cerns of organizational groups are seen as the major driving forces in the 
internal dynamics of organizations. 

Emphasis on the dynamics of social organizations is often confined to 
the analyses of interpersonal strain, stress, conflict, and change. This is 
not the case in Complex Organizations. Haas and Drabek emphasize the 
dynamics of all aspects of complex organizations. Organizational stress, 
strain, conflict, and change are seen in all three of their explanatory 
structures, that is, the normative, interpersonal, and resource structures. 
The significance of this approach is most strikingly illustrated in their 
discussions of “Groups within Organizations" and "Organizational En- 
vironments,” chapters 4 and 6, respectively. 

The strategies of conducting research in general and in organizational 
settings in particular are dealt with in the final chapter. While emphasis 
is given to the operational use of the framework elaborated throughout 
this book, key issues are isolated and discussed in each of the following 
areas: the purpose of the research, isolating and measuring variables, 
location of the phenomena to be studied, data-collecting techniques, 
organizations as units of analysis, developed and developing typologies 
of organizations, and organizational research designs. 

The authors continually emphasize that their goal of explaining the 
performance structure of organizations “is far from being accomplished.” 
In addition to isolating many low-level propositions which need to be 
further tested and illuminated, they point to numerous areas where further 
theoretical and empirical work would enhance our understanding of com- 
plex organizations. Such general areas include: organizational processes; 
explanatory structures with particular reference to groups within organiza- 
tions, organizational stress and strain, organization-environment inter- 
action, and the interdependence of the explanatory structures; and group 
domain within organizations with particular reference to the continual 
struggle for group autonomy, survival, and prestige. 

The major weakness of Complex Organizations is its failure to deal 
more explicitly with organizational processes within the explanatory struc- 
ture framework. Haas and Drabek note that “what we lack is a clear set 
of conceptual categories for each process area and networks of proposi- 
tions that relate each of them systematically. Such propositions, in a 
collective form, would serve to describe the patterned interaction se- 
quences found in organizations of different types" (p. 108). However, 
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the authors do not clarify the conceptual categories of these processes. 
Hence, they fail to present a network of propositions. 

The sociology of complex organizations is badly in need of systematic 
approaches that (1) build on the theoretical and empirical work already 
done, (2) apply to systems with a variety of structural characteristics, 
and (3) emphasize the dynamic aspects of organizations. Complex Organi- 
zations represents such a combined approach. It should receive serious 
consideration for use in courses on organizations, especially undergraduate 
courses. I agree with the authors in their belief that the perspective 
presented in this ps “will be of significant aid to students of social 
organization” (p. v) 


Organizational Climates and Careers: The Work Lives of Priests. By 
Douglas T. Hall and Benjamin Schneider. New York: Seminar Press, 
1973. Pp. xix-]-291. $11.95. 


John Seidler 
Ohio State University 


This book is a welcome addition both to “Catholic” studies and to the 
literature on social psychological aspects of work-oriented organizations. 
Its origin lies in an investigation contracted with the personnel board of 
the Archdiocese of Hartford, Connecticut. Although the findings are some- 
what unique to that clergy structure, the authors! model of *career devel- 
opment in organizations" is of general theoretical interest. Synthesizing 
insights of such researchers as J. Piaget, C. Argyris, R. Merton, L. 
Festinger, K. Lewin, A. Maslow, D. McGregor, and J. Atkinson, the 
circular, chainlike model portrays personal success and satisfaction as 
deriving from appropriate work conditions and resulting in a reinforced 
self-image and increased commitment to the organization. 

In applying this model, Douglas Hall and Benjamin Schneider mostly 
take a quantitative approach (using factor analysis, correlation, etc.), 
analyzing 373 questionnaires administered to Hartford priests, but they 
buttress the presentation with softer content analyses derived from 
interview information. In addition, they present a fascinating participant 
observational account (chap. 9) of how the personnel board faced “self- 
directed change" in a “failure-oriented system.” Of additional interest 
is the detailed reporting of the basically successful yet anguished way in 
which the “Yale study" led to recommendations and implementation 
(chaps. 9, 12). In general, the book provides a wealth of information and 
stands as a solid piece of scholarship. 

The analysis separates clergy into three types: pastors, assistant pastors 
(curates), and professional specialists ("specials"). A major conclusion 
is that “professional specialists as a group tend to have the conditions 
necessary for psychological success, while assistant pastors as a group 
have conditions for psychological failure" (p. 47). It should be noted, 
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however, that such findings are only generalizable with caution, since 
assistant pastors languished in their positions an average of 22 years 
before assuming a pastorate. Although the authors do not mention this, 
such a period is 10 years longer than the mean waiting period (or 134 
standard deviations away) for American dioceses during that era (X = 12; 
5 = 6.7 [source is my own analysis of 136 American dioceses from data 
provided by the Center for Applied Research in the Apostolate] ). 

Nevertheless, their findings are informative. In highly descriptive chap- 
ters (4-6), Hall and Schneider make such observations as the following: 
pastors generally value administration and maintenance of church struc- 
tures, while curates generally value community involvement and personal 
growth; curates rank lowest on job challenge and meaning, supportive 
autonomy, and the ability to do tasks they value. On job satisfaction, 
curates come out lower than two-thirds of a general sample of American 
men. Priests in general, however, rank almost as high as men in middle 
management but lower than professionals. 

In an interesting and well-formulated chapter (7) on career stages, 
both newly ordained curates and newly appointed pastors are viewed as 
experiencing "reality shock." But over time, each group gradually accom- 
modates to situation-defined values. As is apparent, the authors here slip 
into a "trend" interpretation of cross-sectional data. 

In the more quantitatively explanatory chapters (8, 10, 11), the authors 
found that, for curates, lack of commitment could be predicted from high 
reality shock in the first assignment, a poor work climate and self-image, 
and the feeling that the church was currently working for purely main- 
tenance goals. Curates were apparently quite dependent on authority 
relations in finding challenge in their work—more so than "specials," for 
whom challenging work was related to their own initiative (self-image 
and values). 

Rounding out the study, Hall and Schneider present their “best-fit 
model” and revise it with a reduced set of variables. The “tested” version 
resembles, with modification, the theoretical version of chapter 1. They 
conclude, among other things, that for curates the necessary feedback of 
success on commitment is lacking, though it works for “specials.” Finally, 
they present an appreciated summary list of propositions from the whole 
study. 

Hall and Schneider are to be commended for developing a most appro- 
priate model and painstakingly analyzing the situation from a multitude 
of angles. They have also performed a useful service in relating the 
individual and group units of analysis, applying the same success model 
to the personnel board (chap. 9). Though the individual-group relation 
remains to be more fully articulated, the authors point in the right direc- 
tion by noting parallels, in the concrete careers of curates and personnel 
board, and in the applicable theories of T. Mills and A. Maslow. 

Such an enlightening book also possesses shortcomings. First, the authors 
tend to overgeneralize about psychological success, apparently forgetting 
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the fact that this variable only operates as an implied intervening variable 
in a purely work situation. 

Second, there are methodological problems. The model is treated 
pictorially like a causal model, and the text often contains an air of 
certainty that one variable affects another "through" a third variable 
(p. 205) or that one variable "contributes most heavily" to another 
(p. 212). Yet only zero-order correlations are presented to link variables 
in the diagrams (chap. 10), and when the model is tested à la Blalock 
(chap. 11), three partial 7’s are computed while dependent variables are 
controlled for (p. 225). There is also no mathematically sufficient test of 
feedback, though the authors claim evidence to reject the feedback effect 
of self-image. They also state that the model supports an "intentional view 
of causality” (p. 205) (ie, values determining behavior), when direc- 
tionality has not been tested at all. In addition, they leave many un- 
answered questions by not providing detailed information about their 
factor analysis and other operations. 

Finally, the style is somewhat confusing, due partly to a concern for 
two audiences (clergy and social scientists) and partly to a lack of preci- 
sion. At times, variable names in the text do not clearly recall their 
referents. At other times, technical terms seem to be used in confusing 
ways. These and other unclarities, including occasional mistakes of cor- 
respondence between tables and text, make for difficult reading. 

Despite these problems, the authors deserve credit for an ambitious 
undertaking in which their own work success in dealing with the personnel 
board was not always certain (see chap. 9). From my vantage point, 
their successes outweigh their failures. Fortunately, the Catholic brethren 
seem to have appreciated the work of these Jewish and Episcopalian 
researchers. 


Alienation. Edited by Frank Johnson. New York: Seminar Press, 1973. 
Pp. xiv4-402. $14.00. 


Howard M. Bahr 
Brigham Young University 


This book offers six chapters on the nature, history, and background of 
the term “alienation,” followed by 11 essays on contemporary perspec- 
tives. Two of the chapters in the body of the book, plus an overview and 
a concluding chapter, are by the editor. Other contributors in this inter- 
disciplinary effort represent philosophy, history, economics, sociology, 
anthropology, theology, political science, literary criticism, education, and 
psychiatry. 

In his overview and introduction, Frank Johnson characterizes aliena- 
tion as a “panchreston,” or an overgeneralized scientific concept which, 
because it explains too much, really explains nothing. He then attempts 
to define alienation by showing how it has been used, concluding that it 
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has been used so variously as concept, scientific term, specific construct, 
popular expression, or as a vogue or fetish word that its capacity to 
carry specific meaning has been lost. 

Whatever else it denotes, alienation refers to estrangement or con- 
veyance of something to another. It tends to be a negative term referring 
to hostile conditions, loss of affections, or unwanted separation. Its “bad” 
meanings predominate; its connotations are overwhelmingly negative. 

There is an insightful treatment of the fundamental difference between 
aliefation and sin. Johnson notes that, while sin tended to be assigned 
as an individual responsibility, the blame for the separateness, meaning- 
lessness, violence, and thwarted affection attributed to man’s social organi- 
zation is diffuse. Moreover, sin was linked to a direct explanation of 
existence, while alienation is extraordinarily relativistic and does not lend 
itself well to connections between individual acts and ultimate values. 
As a consequence, “questions of individual morality are answered by a 
nebulous indictment of ‘society,’ or ‘technology,’ or some other collective 
cause. Rather than leading to the authentic (existential) experience of 
‘wrongness,’ ‘guilt,’ or ‘badness,’ such a displacement seems to foster an 
exoneration or rationalization, and hence, a lowering of concern about 
the need for any kind of ultimate ‘rightness’ " (p. 80). 

Donald Oken contributes a discussion of alienation and identity as 
applied to the counterculture and to adolescence. Alienation, he says, is 
an aspect of normal development. Having a sense of identity means that 
one has a sense of the ongoing continuity of one's meaning to others as 
well as to himself. The consolidation of identity is seen as the primary 
task of adolescence, and modern subcultures of alienation are seen as 
related partly to the developmental stage of adolescence and pgrtly to 
the fact that, in these times of accelerated change, problems of identity 
seem to be more pressing for all people in modern technocratic society. 
But Oken does not subscribe to the radical position that ours is the most 
alienating of times, While there are great uncertainties, “our futures are at 
least as predictable as that of the caveman surrounded by carnivorous 
predators, of the knight in the presence of Plague, or of a Frenchman 
during the Hundred Year War" (p. 103). The “sense” of alienation 
has increased, but not necessarily the objective fact of alienation. 

Ephraim Mizrizchi contributes historical background on alienation, 
building on precursors of the idea in the Old Testament and Greek litera- 
ture, and on through Marx, Fromm, Tonnies, and other theorisis. The 
theoretical notions are then related to the historical context of World 
War II and the American dream, and to current manifestations of aliena- 
tion in literature, the youth movement, the black movement, and in the 
situation of the middle-class adult, the so-called forgotten man. 

One of the more stimulating pieces is David Herlihy's “Alienation in 
Medieval Culture and Society," which contrasts the myth of the contented 
preindustrial society, so frequently used as a backdrop for highlighting 
modern alienation, with the historical evidence about social dissatisfaction 
in medieval times. He looks specifically at examples of dissent and 
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criticisms against society which characterized protest movements in the 
Middle Ages, focusing on religious alienation (rejection of societal and 
behavioral norms), ethical alienation (rejection of moral conceptions about 
love and marriage), and intellectual alienation (rejection of common 
opinions about the nature of reality and the cosmos). Dissent in medieval 
culture frequently included criticism of orthodoxy and hostility toward 
the family institution. One source of dissent was class antagonism, but 
the remarkable hostility toward the family is seen as reflecting gen- 
erational conflict. Medieval society, like other changing societies, faced 
disequilibrium between generations and the problem of finding social and 
spiritual homes for its offspring. Our own times are not unique in the 
failure of the older generation to fill the needs of its children. 

Theodore Denise argues that alienation’s utility in the social sciences is 
comparable to that of the concept of God as adequate scientific explana- 
tion in the physical sciences. Alienation is so afflicted by ambiguity that it 
becomes useless as a technical term. It is *chameleon-like," a “miraculous 
term,” so miraculous that it can meet the demands by any situation, and 
consequently it is incapable of being a fundamental term in any explana- 
tion. 

The section of the book on “Contemporary Perspectives” includes 
pieces on the sociology of alienation, alternatives to alienation, the rela- 
tion between alienation and freedom, alienation as it relates to cybernetics 
and the decline of personal agency, and treatments of the U.S. economic 
future, politics, modern fiction, theology, schools, technicism, and black 
consciousness as they relate to alienation. 

Also noteworthy is a discussion by Colleen Leahy Johnson of kinship 
ties among Japanese Americans in Hawaii and their role as prophylactic 
against alienation. It is claimed that in modern Japanese society alienation 
in the sense of separation from other people or estrangement from cultural 
values is virtually absent. Thus, alienation need not inevitably follow 
urbanization. 

Another provocative chapter is Paul Meadows’s "Freedom, Order, and 
Alienation," in which he proposes to return the discussion of alienation 
to its "fresh, metaphoric condition," which means that its positive con- 
tribution as a major revolutionary concept should be recognized. According 
to Meadows, alienation is the primary social process; without it, social 
existence cannot be achieved, In essence, it involves the transfer of indi- 
vidual rights to the community. Alienation is the foundation of society: 
to alienate is to become social. Socialization is a process whereby man 
voluntarily alienates his ego and moves from “man alone" to “social man." 
Self-alienation thus creates human social adjustment, and systems of 
ethics are based on the tension inherent in alienation. 

In the concluding chapter, Johnson presents a useful table summarizing 
“the experience and character of alienation in terms of level of association," 
ranging from segmental encounters, through primary and institutional 
relationships, to mass associations and reified or projected relationships. 
After discussing each of these types of association, he concludes with a 
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summary of the reification and negativization of the concept. Alienation 
is the cosmic generality of our time, he suggests, in the same sense that 
the ideal of sin was the general organizing principle in prior times: “The 
concept of alienation at the metaphenomenal level has supplanied the 
concept of sin which flourished as its earlier prescientific predecessor. . . . 
The various species of human (individual and group) depravity, badness, 
imperfection, separateness, etc., have been effectively subsumed in the 
multiple meanings of alienation" (p. 382). 

Portions of the book are difficult reading. Certainly some will feel that 
this volume tells them more about alienation than they care to know. 
Others may lament the historical-theoretical as opposed to empirical em- 
phasis. Nevertheless, for the working professional, the scholar, and the 
advanced student, this encyclopedic treatment should prove invaluable. 
This book is complex, highly specialized, and well done. Johnson assumed 
a difficult task and has succeeded. 


Accident or Suicide? Destruction by Automobile. Edited by Norman 
Tabachnick and John Gussen, Robert Litman, Michael Peck, Norman 
Tiber, and Carl Wold. Springfield, IIl.: Charles C. Thomas, 1973. Pp. vii+ 
262. $11.95. 


Walter Gove 
Vanderbilt University 


Psychoanalytic theory suggests that many accidents are a consequence of 
self-destructive tendencies. The book under review focuses on a, specific 
derivation of this general hypothesis, namely, that drivers who are seriously 
injured as a result of one-car collisions manifest clear suicidal tendencies. 

The study was conducted by a group of psychoanalysts based in the 
Los Angeles Suicide Prevention Center and the Southern California Psy- 
choanalytic Institute. The subjects of the study were all patients in the 
wards of a large general hospital in the eastern part of Los Angeles. 
Three groups of subjects were studied: a critical accident group, a critical 
suicide group, and a postappendectomy group. The critical accident group 
was composed of persons who were drivers involved in one-car accidents 
who were admitted to an intensive-care unit or who otherwise manifested 
severe bodily injury. The critical suicide group was composed of persons 
who had attempted suicide and were admitted to an intensive-care unit 
or who otherwise manifested serious bodily harm. The third group, which 
served as a control, was composed of patients who had just been operated 
on for appendicitis. All subjects were males between the ages of 18 and 48. 
The sample had a relatively large proportion of persons from the lower 
classes and a relatively large proportion of blacks and Chicanos. The 
authors attribute these characteristics of the sample to the geographic 
location of the hospital from which the subjects were drawn. During the 
13-month period of the main study, the investigators obtained information 
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on approximately three-fourths of the possible cases. The sample was 
composed of 25 critical accident cases, 11 intermediate accident cases, 29 
suicide attempt cases, and 31 appendectomy cases. 

All the subjects were interviewed by psychoanalysts familiar with the 
hypotheses of the study. The interviews were structured around a data 
sheet containing 205 specific inquiries, but specific items were not neces- 
sarily asked. As the authors note: “The answers to the questions were 
based on the judgement of the analysts. In some cases the analyst believed 
that the most appropriate answers were different from the overt statements 
of the subjects” (pp. 55-56). The investigators were quite concerned with 
the reliability of the ratings, and all the interviews were taped and rated 
independently by nonprofessional staff. These ratings demonstrated a 
respectable rate of reliability. 

The results of the study do not support the premise that those involved 
in the accidents have suicidal tendencies. In short, on the following vari- 
ables the accident subjects were very similar to the appendectomy subjects: 
(a) history of suicidal attempts and communication, (b) depressive 
symptomatology, (c) counterdepressive attitudes, (d) the use of drugs, 
(e) seeking medical advice, (f) excessive risk-taking behavior, (g) im- 
pulsive actions with destructive tendencies, and (A) recent loss of self- 
esteem. In fact, on many of these variables, the accident group appeared 
to have slightly fewer suicidal tendencies than the appendectomy group. 
In general, the suicidal group was high on those variables which would 
seem to be precursors to a suicidal attempt. There was one variable on 
which the suicidal subjects and the accident subjects were similar. The 
accident subjects were chronic users of alcohol and had been drinking 
heavily just prior to the accident, The suicidal subjects, while not chronic 
users of alcohol, had been drinking heavily during the two days prior to 
their suicidal attempt. In summary, in terms of psychodynamics, the 
suicidal and accident groups do not appear to be similar, but alcohol use 
does appear to be related to both suicide behavior and accidents. 

The investigators were concerned with the way in which the interviewers’ 
beliefs might affect their reports, so they conducted a study of bias. They 
found that the interviewers, who were all analysts, started out with the 
belief that the accident subjects would have suicidal tendencies generally 
similar to those of the suicidal subjects. What is particularly interesting 
is that they retained this belief after the interviews were completed, even 
though the data they reported from the interviews strongly contradicted 
their belief. I would have anticipated that the subjective nature of the 
data reporting (noted above) would have meant that the results would 
have reflected the interviewers! bias and am impressed by the fact that 
it did not. The authors attribute the fact that the interviewers’ bias did 
not affect their reports to the interviewers' extensive psychoanalytic 
training. 

In summary, this book provides an interesting contribution to the litera- 
ture on the cause of automobile accidents and has considerable bearing on 
psychoanalytic theory. The results should be considered as suggestive 
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and not definitive, in part because of the small sample and in part because 
the results are not consistent with much of the literature (a fact the 
authors recognize). The book, although clearly written, is frequently 
redundant, and the sociologist who considers buying it should be aware 
that much of the material is primarily aimed at a psychoanalytic audience. 


The New Criminology: For a Social Theory of Deviance. By Yan Taylor, 
Paul Walton, and Jock Young, with a foreword by Alvin W. Gouldner. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1973. Pp. xv-+325. $15.00. 


Lawrence W. Sherman 
Vale University 


This book should be of interest to both sociologists of knowledge and 
sociologists of deviance. A product of Great Britain’s National Deviancy 


Conference (centered at York University), it shows a marked change in 


the direction of “radical” English sociology. As a comprehensive analysis 
of virtually every theory ever offered about crime and deviance, it provides 
an important opportunity to take stock of deviance theorization as a whole. 

The York deviance group began in 1968 as a reaction to the dominant 
"official" English criminology, centered at Cambridge, which for them was 
crudely positivist (or even atheoretical), corrective (in Matza's sense), 
and just plain uninteresting. The group's early work, exemplified by 
Cohen's Images of Deviance, was unified by the interactionist concern for 
the role of social control in the creation of deviance. Their heroes at that 
point were such people as Lemert, Becker, Goffmann, and Schyr. But 
in five years the group has grown and diversified; some headed off into 


ethnomethodology, while others, including Taylor et al., moved into grand . 


theory. Marx and Gouldner are clearly the heroes of the latter group, 
perhaps because of Gouldner's assertion that one cannot be radical with- 
out a grand social theory of some kind. 


This bias shows clearly in the book, and it lends a powerful focus to the 


critiques. The authors apply it consistently in seeking to ascertain the 
image of man held by each crime theorist: man as determined, as determin- 
ing, or, as they (and Marx) would have it, man as both acted upon and 
acting to shape his own life and society. They pull these and other 
"domain assumptions" out of the authors they analyze, thereby making 
comparisons among them more fruitful. 

One of their most stimulating contributions is a reinterpretation of 
Durkheim on crime. By pointing out Durkheim's view of man as a Homo 
duplex, whose desires are biologically determined, yet whose actions are 
socially determined, they present a new twist on the “crime is normal" 
cliché: crime is only normal to Durkheim as long as there is a forced 
division of labor which puts man's dual determinisms into conflict; where 
a natural division of labor brings individual organic and social constraints 
into harmony, crime would disappear (save biological malfunction). But, 
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though Taylor et al. set out to construct a society without crime, they 
cannot accept Durkheim's biodeterministic image of man and must reject 
his social theory of crime. 

The authors’ early affinity with Interactionist notions makes their 
critique of that school reminiscent of ex-liberal radicals! critiques of 
liberalism. While they grant that (what they call) the social reaction 
approach was a “remarkable advance towards a fully social theory of 
deviance," they cannot accept Becker's image of "the deviant as a passive, 
ineffectual, stigmatized individual (what Gouldner calls ‘man on his 
back’).” Instead, they insist that most deviant behavior is a quality of 
the act, since the deviant, “as a decision-maker who often actively violates 
the moral and legal codes of society," imputes his own meanings to his 
actions without waiting for the labeling of others. From a very different 
ideology, they come to the same criticism that traditional criminologists 
have made: labeling theory has little to say about the initial origins of a 
deviant act. 

Matza’s naturalism and California ethnomethodology are damned on the 
grounds of solipsism: the “position where the only true account of how the 
deviant phenomena came into being . . . can only be given by the deviants 
themselves" is untenable to them, since it ignores larger issues of etiology 
to which the deviant may not be sensitized. Further, they are frustrated in 
their effort to articulate Matza's view of society, since it changes in every- 
thing he writes. To prove this point, the authors quote Matza: "I'm not 
sure that I have a view of society.” Similarly, ethnomethodology's “bracket- 
ing away" of the question of social reality prevents the use of Schutz's 
“life-plan” concept, which individuals create as a result of “the social 
totality we assert to be productive of deviance.” 

All of this leads them to accept Marx as the best social theorist, but 
unfortunately not the best theorist of crime. Aside from Marx's near-total 
disinterest in the question, Marx had rather nasty things to say about 
the lumpen proletariat as an economically determined criminal class. 
When discussing this issue, Taylor et al. waffle somewhat over how 
deterministic Marx really was about crime, but happily (for them) they 


conclude that, since the Marxian theory of crime was inconsistent with 


the rest of Marxian theory, it is the legacy of others to construct a 
Marxist theory of crime. 

We assume that the authors take this as their legacy, but they offer no 
such theory. Aside from setting the formal requirements of a social theory 
of deviance, their final chapter gives us little clue about the methods by 
which such a theory should be constructed, or even why such a theory 
would be intellectually useful. On the latter point, they never even con- 
sider the alternate possibility of a grounded theory of deviance, which 
conceivably could answer all their objections to the present schools of 
deviance. It is also unclear whether they could construct a grand theory 
of deviance in their armchairs, or in field research, or, if in both, what the 
relationship would be between the two. 

Methods aside, their formal requirements have a glaring omission. They 
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list the problem areas to be integrated as: (1) the wider origins of the 
deviant act, (2) the immediate origins of the deviant act, (3) the actual 
act, (4) the immediate origins of social reaction, (5) the wider origins of 
social reaction, (6) the outcomes of the social reaction on deviants’ 
further action, and (7) the nature of the deviant process as a whole. But 
nowhere in this schema do they take the question of discovery of particular 
acts (vs. definition of acts) to be problematic. In the Watergate era of 
cover-ups, investigative reporting, a fired special prosecutor, and a felonicus 
vice-president, the question of who gets caught, as distinct from who gets 
labeled, would seem to be a major element of any theory of deviance. 

The authors’ omission of that question is all the more surprising when 
they tell us that the major flaw of all past deviance theory is that it has 
been “de-politicized.” I can think of no more political question than the 
structures, resources, and focus of the proactive investigators in society. 
But as armchair political scientists, they tell us no more than that the 
political institution of property is the precondition of theft (with no foot- 
note to Proudhon). 

The book ultimately leaves the reader feeling ambiguous about the 
value of the approach but quite stimulated by the critiques. For anyone 
interested in advancing deviance theory, then, it should be well worth 
reading. 


Workers on the Move: The Sociology of Relocation. By Michael Mann. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1973. Pp. ix+265. $15.00 
(cloth) ; $4.95 (paper). 

Stephen S. Mick 

Yale University 


Michael Mann's British study of the Alfred Bird and Sons food-processing 
company provides American researchers with a rare glimpse of a successful 
relocation of an industrial organization and its employees. It makes a 
nearly unique contribution to a growing literature on plant shutdowns and 
relocations through its pre- and postmove surveys of movers and non- 
movers in a move described as “successful”; that is, roughly 60% of the 
456 wage earners and 6196 of the 188 salaried employees moved with the 
plant the 40 miles from urban Birmingham to suburban Banbury. Some 
readers might question whether this move was "successful," for, as Mann 
notes, in the short term “the majority of the sample were not pleased 
with the move,” although for movers, “as time passed in their new locality, 
all but a few seemed to accept, and even enjoy, the consequences of their 
move" (pp. 234—35). In addition, Mann sees long-term benefits ior 
British urban planning, for communities receiving relocated plants, and 
tor improved housing. 

Compared with other cases, particularly those detailed in American 
studies, the relocation is successful and therefore has important implica- 
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tions for American readers. First, in the realm of social policy, this study 
shows what some of the major ingredients for successful relocation must 
be: guaranteed job security, transfer of seniority, financial assistance in 
making the move and in securing new housing, and some guarantee that 
new housing will be available. The United States Senate will soon consider 
a bill, S. 2809, the National Employment Priorities Act of 1973, which 
deals specifically with plant shutdowns and relocations. Mann’s study pro- 
vides some idea of the detailed and delicate planning which must neces- 
sarily go into moving a plant and its employees and can inform the bill 
of the difficulties it should foresee. Given the lengthy and generally de- 
pressing Jiterature on shutdowns and relocations, the Mann study offers a 
contrast as well as some hope that industrial relocation need not create 
deleterious consequences in the lives of workers and their communities. 

Second, Bird's relocation provides a way *to submit to a critical test 
current sociological theories in . . . urban and regional planning, family 
and community sociology, and industrial sociology" (p. vii). If the sections 
of the book on urban and regional planning are of less interest to the 
American reader because of their special applicability to Britain, they are 
a fascinating study of the complexities of dealing with urban congestion 
under a national plan. In any event, the information helps highlight the 
peculiar setting in which industrial relocation in Britain and the case 
study takes place. In the area of family and community sociology, Mann 
rejects the notion that blue-collar workers are inextricably tied to urban 
neighborhoods, emphasizing instead the “modified extended family," a 
structure in which younger families will willingly live some distance from 
their parents and kin and yet by virtue of rapid transportation and com- 
munications maintain reasonably close ties. The existence of this structure 
weakens the traditional argument that relocation and mobility in the 
working class are unsuccessful due to the strength of community, neigh- 
borhood, and kinship ties. 

It is in the area of industrial sociology, however, that the main body 
of Mann's research findings is developed. He argues that employers and 
employees are becoming increasingly interdependent, particularly in con- 
tinuous-process industries where employers need "responsible," committed, 
and specialy trained empleyees who are in turn accorded job security, 
favorable wage rates, and generous benefits, all of which tie them to 
particular employers. Thus, these workers have a greater relocation 
propensity than do those in technologically less-advanced industries, where 
labor is more interchangeable and employers have no great work-related 
interest in offering good incentives to move. Since Bird's work force could 
be stratified into continuous-process and lower-skilled workers, Mann 
tested and found support for the hypothesis. 

The book is an excellent and exhaustive treatment of a plant shutdown/ 
relocation event. For example, Mann analyzes the moving decisions of 
salaried white-collar workers, a group almost totally neglected in this type 
of study. However, there are grounds for criticism, First, Mann cites barely 
a half-dozen American studies of shutdowns and relocations, although there 
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are actually others available. In my opinion this leads him to understate 


the importance of community and kinship ties in influencing workers’. 


moving decisions when relocation is an alternative. A related point is that 
Mann relies on an American study by Margaret S. Gordon and Ann H. 
McCorry (“Plant Relocation and Job Security: A Case Study,” Izdustrial 
and Labor Relations Review 2 [1957]: 13-36) to hypothesize that 
“younger workers are more likely to accept job transfer for housing but 
less likely for work reasons" (p. 27) and, conversely,.that older workers 
would move because "employment fears outweighed dislike of community 
disruption" (p. 27). These hypotheses are supported in Bird's case, but 
the impression is that they may apply generaly to American shutdown 
situations. This is risky because Gordon and McCorry’s plant was at 
most seven years old, the employees' median age was 32 years, and one 
year's seniority was held by nearly 5096 of all employees. The newness of 
the plant and its youthful workforce imply that community and kinship 
ties will not have developed, making it an inadequate test case. In Mann's 
defense, it is one of the few cases with adequate data, despite the fact that 
most of the others are concerned with older plants and workers. Besides, 
a major finding of the Gordon and McCorry study is how few of them 
actually moved (357 out of 1,450, or 25%). This weak propensity to 
move seems typical of American studies and suggests that the structural 
conditions surrounding Bird's move will hold as great an interest for 
American readers as the search for determinants of individual worker 
mobility. 

Finally, the author may be too uncritical of the need for the move in 
the first place. Bird's was actually American owned, and the decision to 


move was made by the American management, not the British. The move ' 


did nothing to ensure relief of urban congestion, because, through legal 
loopholes, the vacated property could be used by another firm. Mann 
notes that the desire to get away from black West Indian migrants was 
an important reason for employees’ relocation decisions. A pattern emerges 


from these revelations that a multinational corporation made a decision - 
contributing little to a solution of Britain's urban overcrowding ‘and ~ 


possibly exacerbating racial segregation. One wishes that Mann had given 
as careful a treatment to this topic as he did so admirably to the others. ` 


Immigrant Workers: Their Impact on American Labor Radicalism, By 
Gerald Rosenblum, New York: Basic Books, 1973. Pp. vit189. $8.95. 


W. Fred Cottrell 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


In this work the author turns to historical research, a source and method 
that in recent years most sociologists have refrained from using. As he 
points out, sociologists used to have considerable interest in the way that 
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emerging American social system(s) were affected by the arrival of 35 
million immigrants, but there has been little recent concern with this 
issue. Authorities have generally agreed that the kind of labor organization 
which developed in the United States was and is different from that which 
characterized other industrial states, particularly because it is relatively 
conservative. A number of explanations have been offered to account for 
` this difference.. Rosenblum adds another: he emphasizes the effects of 
massive immigration. This book is no effort to denigrate the work of 
previous historians or to provide a single-factor explanation. What Rosen- 
blum sets out to do is to discover, insofar as it is possible, just what the 
effects of. a single factor, immigration, were on modifying the development 
of American labor organizations. 

Though he quotes from many writers, the theory he uses derives largely 
from Weber and Merton and is modified considerably by Moore and Feld- 
man. His examination of the literature dealing with labor organization is 
extensive. He attempts primarily to show what he believes are lacunae in 
the evidence others have studied in their efforts to understand the pecu- 
liarly conservative nature of the labor movement in this highly indus- 
trialized country. 

He presents theory (already developed by others) which states that the 
appearance of an open class ideology is one result of industrialization. The 
shift toward industrialization calls for a diminution of reliance for 
authority on traditional status. In undertaking their new roles, people are 
encouraged to believe that upward mobility will be rewarded rather than 
penalized, as it is in more stable societies. Thus, the rate of change in 
industrializing societies with high immigration will be greater than in 

‘those sogeties where industrialization is not accompanied by newly arriv- 
ing immigrants choosing to shift their habitat in order to find larger 
rewards. 

These newcomers brought sets of values that conflicted with those of 
the “old Americans," which required various kinds of action through various 
means. The fact that it was in some respects possible for immigrants to 

‘realize their rising expectations without massive class action combined 
with consequences of their being “strangers” and “‘sojourners” to hinder 
` the rise of industrial unions and the success of politicized unions. 

Specific evidence about the individual immigrant’s origins, departure, 
and motivations would have provided a more adequate basis for the 
author’s theses. For example, the kind of people who came to the United 
States from Ireland during the potato famine would undoubtedly differ 
from people who left the Continent to escape religious persecution. Either 

‘of these types would also differ from middle-class Germans who sought 
in this country greater scope for their businesses. (Those who do historical 
research are plagued by this kind of problem; the researcher must make 
arbitrary decisions when classifying information.) Considering the diver- 
sity of values that characterized immigrants to America, and the differences 
among the people with whom they came to be associated here, it is obvious 
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that generalizations about the necessity to change values might be as ap- 
plicable to the native as to the newcomer. It is difficult to know whether 
immigrant or native Americans had a greater effect on labor organizations. 

‘A good portion of the book constitutes a review of the history of migra- 
tion and of the labor movement. For example, the Knights of Labor 
formed, in Rosenblum’s judgment, as a result of the efforts of old Ameri- 
cans to resolve the strains on their values that were generated by indus- 
trialization and modernization. This attempt was aborted because it could 
not enlist the support of immigrants whose aspirations would or might 
be frustrated if the Knights achieved their goals. The affluence created by 
industrialization provided rewards to many of the newcomers, and they 
could see no need for massive, politicized organization. On the other hand, 
the efforts of immigrants to preserve old values foreign to this country 
often made political or economic cooperation impossible. Religion played 
a great part in this process. 

Rosenblum recognizes that he has not produced a definitive defense of 
his thesis, His effort to examine retrospectively evidence about the results 
of using much current theory may induce people to reexamine other 
sociological theory. It will be interesting to see whether or not this book is 
a straw showing which way the winds of change are blowing among social 
theorists. 


Immigrant Workers and Class Structure in Western Europe. By Stephen 
Castles and Godula Kosack. London: Oxford University Press, for Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, 1973. Pp. xiv-+514. $17.75 and £5.50. 
C. T. Husbands 

University of Bristol, England 


While it is, of course, an exaggeration, it is tempting to say that Castles 
and Kosack perform in nearly 500 pages what the Swiss dramatist, Max 
Frisch, compressed into a single sentence. In an essay about excessive 
foreign influence in Switzerland (written as the introduction to Alexander 
J. Seiler, ed., Siamo Italiani—die Italiener: Gespräche mit italienischen 
Gastarbeitern [We are Italians—the Italians: conversations with Italian 
guest workers] [Zürich: E. V. Z.-Verlag, 1965]), Frisch said: “Ein 
kleines Herrenvolk sieht sich in Gefahr: man hat Arbeitskráfte gerufen, 
und es kommen Menschen." (“A puny master-race [the Swiss] sees itself 
in danger: it has called for labor, and those who are responding are 
human beings.") Nonetheless, a considerable portion of this book is 
devoted to a lengthy elaboration of problems that every informed person 
knows are faced in various areas of social and economic life by Europe's 
immigrant workers and their families. The authors base their discussion 
almost exclusively on published secondary data from four European 
countries: France, the German Federal Republic, Great Britain, and 
Switzerland. In describing such matters as the immigrants! position in the 
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labor market, their situation vis-à-vis trade unions and indigenous workers, 
the educational problems that they and their children face, and the defi- 
ciencies in their housing situation compared with that of the native popu- 
lations, Castles and Kosack have performed an admirable task in distilling 
a voluminous literature in three languages. However, their exposition of 
these particular subjects is largely a compilation of injustices that seldom 
rises above the level of descriptive muckraking. This stance is praiseworthy 
from a moral perspective, but it should not be confused with analytic 
sociology in the fullest sense. 

The reason for this shortcoming is that the authors are too rigid in 
applying the neo-Marxian orientation that they adopt, which is sum- 
marized on pages 427-28: “For [the ruling classes of the developed coun- 
tries] migration provides an industrial reserve army which helps retard 
wage increases and keeps profits high. In addition, immigration is politi- 
cally advantageous to the employers through its effect in weakening the 
labour movement and dividing the working class. For [the ruling classes 
of the underdeveloped countries] it alleviates unemployment and removes 
‘discontented elements’ who might otherwise attack the reactionary system 
which keeps the country in a state of underdevelopment." Even to the 
obtuse it must be obvious that this orientation is relevant to the analysis 
of international labor migration. The fact that the German Federal Re- 
public's current attempts to encourage migrant laborers to return to their 
countries of origin and its recent ban on their further recruitment have 
been greeted with such alarm by some governments in the countries of 
origin is consistent at least with the latter part of the above quotation, 
if not necessarily with the first part. Moreover, the authors themselves 
establishe the value of their neo-Marxian orientation in their chapter on 
"The Political Economy of Migration"; this is, to my mind, the best 
chapter of the book, because it seeks to adjudicate upon various argu- 
ments about the economic effects of labor migration and because it suc- 
cessfully dismisses attempts to justify the system in terms of its supposed 
benefits to the countries of origin. Nonetheless, if Castles and Kosack's 
orientation is applied monolithically to each case or to the exclusion of 
any other viewpoint, there is a danger—which the authors have not 
successfully avoided—that the similarities in the independent variable, 
the capitalist economies of the receiving countries, and in the dependent 
variables, the social and economic situations of their immigrant workers, 
will be overemphasized, while differences in these matters will be neglected. 
Ás is clear from the data presented by the authors themselves, there are 
numerous substantial differences among the four countries in the respective 
situations of their immigrant labor forces; but the authors’ approach 
ensures that these usually receive only tangential mention rather than 
systematic analysis. Such analysis should confirm that at least some of the 
differences among the immigrant labor forces of the four receiving countries 
can be explained partly by variations in their economies. The use of some 
simple quantitative devices would also have been helpful in this respect. 
The calculation and comparison of the occasional indices of dissimilarity, 
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when assessing the degree of various types of assimilation of migrant labor 
in the four countries, would have been welcome. This would also have 
permitted the evaluation of modest hypotheses about the causes of any 
differences so revealed, As it is, the authors’ excessive emphasis upon the 
homogeneity of situations faced by immigrant workers in the four countries 
means that their argument is developed without reference to any of the 
relevant insights already derived both by anthropology and by research 
using cross-national aggregate data about the situation of minorities in 
different types of pluralistic societies. 

Part of the reason for the authors’ reluctance to press into the area of 
quantitative comparisons is understandable and must gain the sympathy 
of any researcher in cross-national comparative analysis, namely, problems 
of lack of comparability among data of different countries. Because of this, 
the authors eschew “any exact mathematical comparison of statistics from 
the four countries” (p. 485) in favor of “verbal rather than numerical 
comparisons” (p. 486). However, this excuse is not fully convincing; it 
is unclear why a verbal description of a set of problematic data should be 
preferable to techniques of statistical inference. Once one has decided to 
use a set of data, however imperfect they may be, it would seem better 
to use the most appropriate technique for their analysis. 

Despite these criticisms, it should be said that Castles and Kosack have 
written a valuable book. One hopes that it will not be received as the last 
word on the subject, but rather that it will expose research needs and so 
encourage further cross-national analysis of labor migration. 


Introduction to Social Movements. By John Wilson. New York: Basic 
Books, 1973. Pp. vi+369. $10.00. 


Riley E. Dunlap 
Washington State University 


Wilson has written an impressive text which should be welcomed by stu- 
dents of social movements. It provides the most comprehensive available 
treatment of the subject, and the organizational plan of the book is bril- 
liant (even though its execution occasionally falls short). Following an 
introduction, the book divides into two parts: the first is concerned with 
how social movements arise, and the second with what happens to them 
once they exist. : 

The introductory chapter begins by noting that social movements should 
be viewed as important agents of social change which logically occur in 
constantly changing societies, and not as aberrant and superficial phe- 
nomena. Wilson then carefully defines a social movement, explicating each 
of the key concepts in the definition. The chapter concludes with a discus- 
sion of some of the more useful typologies available for classifying move- 
ments—a preliminary step in analysis. 

Wilson's discussion of how movements arise begins in chapter 2, aptly 
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titled, “The Generation of Discontent.” The chapter consists of two parts 
—the first dealing with “structural” explanations of discontent, and the 
second with "social-psychological." The distinction he draws between re- 
search focusing on the social conditions giving rise to movements and that 
which focuses on the motivational states of the participants is extremely 
valuable. However, his discussion of structural explanations is marred by 
his preoccupation with describing past work cast in a “structural-func- 
tional” perspective, in which social movements tend to be viewed as 
extreme reactions to disequilibrium in generally stable societies (e.g., 
Parsons’s analysis of McCarthyism). Since Wilson obviously rejects such 
old-fashioned structural-functionalism in favor of the more modern view 
of social systems as inherently conflictual and unstable (see pp. 55-58 
and chap. 4), one wishes that he had devoted less time to describing 
problems in past work and more to demonstrating (especially for the 
benefit of students) how to develop good structural explanations (e.g., 
S. R. Friedman’s provocative “Perspectives on the American Student 
Movement,” Social Problems, vol. 20 [Winter 1973]). 

Wilson turns to an examination of social-psychological approaches by 
noting that even good structural analyses are not sufficient because they 
fail to provide data regarding individual motivation. The motivational 
concept which he examines in greatest detail is relative deprivation, and 
his discussion is quite good. However, since he accurately notes that most 
researchers have simply inferred relative deprivation, it is unfortunate 
that he did not mention the small number of recent studies which attempt 
to operationalize the concept (see the references in Barbara and James 
Geschwender’s “Relative Deprivation and Participation in the Civil Rights 
Movement,” Social Science Quarterly, vol. 54 [September 1973]). 

Chapter 3, “The Mobilization of Discontent,” is concerned with “the 
process whereby action is generated and formed out of social discontent” 
(p. 148). First Wilson presents an excellent discussion of the role of 
ideologies in creating “unrest,” primarily in helping the discontented locate 
the source of their problems in the social structure and realize that others 
share their discontent. He then discusses a number of factors, such as the 
availability of legitimate channels of protest and the actions of social 
control agents, which determine whether the unrest will be channeled into 
active movement participation. Wilson strongly emphasizes that only under 
certain conditions will discontent eventuate in a social movement. Thus, 
after 150 pages, we arrive at the point where a social movement is assumed 
to exist. 

Wilson’s next step is a brilliant tactical move. In chapter 4, “The 
Structure of Social Movements,” he says that although they tend to lack 
formal organization, social movements do have structure and can therefore 
be viewed from a “social system” perspective. Like other social systems, if 
social movements are to persist they must solve certain problems—namely, 
the four functional problems in Parsons’s AGIL model. Anti-Parsonians 
should relax, however, for Wilson uses the model simply as a heuristic 
device, and points out that most movements obviously fail to solve the 
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functional problems, since they fall by the wayside. However, the model 
provides a powerful device for analyzing the structures and processes of 
social movements. Further, it provides Wilson with a means of organizing 
a vast amount of material on social movements in a rational and systematic 
fashion in subsequent chapters. 

In a chapter concerned with “adaption,” Wilson discusses both positive 
factors, such as obtaining manpower and funds from society, and negative 
factors, such as coping with a hostile environment. The crucial problem 
of “goal-attainment,” or keeping the movement progressing toward the . 
achievement of its goals, is treated in chapters on leadership and tactics. 
Next he discusses a variety of mechanisms such as formal organization 
and normative control which develop to maintain "integration." Finally, 
a chapter on “commitment” outlines the ways in which social movements 
try to solve problems of "tension-management and pattern-maintenance." 
While one occasionally feels that Wilson is forcing square pegs into round 
holes, one has to be impressed with his comprehensive treatment of the 
literature. 

The concluding chapter on “The Development of Social Movement 
Structure" presents a good discussion of “structural differentiation.” It 
places in better perspective than most texts the widely assumed tendency 
for successful social movements to develop into bureaucratic and oligarchical 
organizations. 

In conclusion, having just finished using this text in an undergraduate 
social movements course, I should probably temper my favorable remarks 
by noting that a few students complained that the book was diificult to 
read and “dull.” Nonetheless, in view of Wilson's well-organized and com- 
prehensive coverage of the field, there is no doubt in my mind that I 
would use it again. 


Technological Shortcuts to Social Change. By Amitai Etzioni and Richard 
Remp. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1973. Pp. 225. $9.50. 


Burton B. Silver 
Florida Atlantic University 


Technology is one of the basic concepts in the analysis of social change. 
Many attempts have been made, both theoreticaly and empirically, to 
demonstrate the primary effect of technology upon the rates, direction, 
and extent of change within urban-industrial society. A primary focus of 
these efforts has been consideration of human capacity for anticipating and 
actively directing technologically linked change. A major example of this 
orientation is A. Etzioni’s own work, The Active Society: A Theory of 
Societal and Political Processes (New York: Free Press, 1968). In that 
book he argues that an active society contains self-conscious and knowing 
actors who are committed to goals and have access to power that allows 
them to adjust the social structure, Active societies are relatively recent 
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developments, due, in part, to the introduction of new technologies such as 
television, computers, nuclear energy, etc. 

This book continues that theme, albeit with only passing reference to 
the previous work. In this volume the basic question is: “Can new 
technologies be used to reduce significantly the costs and pains of needed 
social change and to accelerate their pace?” (p. 1). The question is 
answered by illustration of four “technological shortcuts” now being used 
to deal with various social problems. They include the use of methadone 
for treating heroin addiction, the application of Antabuse in the treatment 
of alcoholism, breath analyzers for screening out drunken drivers, and 
strategies for achieving gun control (attempting to control a prevalent 
technology). 

The report’s discussions of attempts to deal with particular social prob- 
lems are well done. Histories of the technologies (or attempts to deal with 
them, as in the case of gun control) are presented, along with numerous 
facts concerning doses, degree of success or failure of certain experiments, 
programs, etc. The overall conclusion, of course, is that technological 
shortcuts do not solve these specific social problems; but the authors go 
on to conclude that technological shortcuts do work for important segments 
of these problems. Although these four analyses purport to show the use 
of technology in solving social problems, I believe that they are less 
enlightening than they could be. With the exception of the discussion on 
alcohol and traffic safety (prepared.by a third contributor), the analyses 
are really only tangential to the major question. Furthermore, the book 
lacks continuity. The substantive chapters and the conclusion bear little 
relationship to one another. A reader feels that the two are really separate 
works, hastily joined for publication expediency. 

The Book really needs a thorough discussion of the overall relationship 
between technology and social change. Instead, this issue is only super- 
ficially presented. 

Furthermore, certain parts of the Doka are misleading. On the basis of 
the opening remarks and the book title, one might conclude that social 
change and social problems are analogous; but clear distinctions between 
problems and change are necessary in formulating a basic, workable, 
theoretical framework to deal adequately with both. A more appropriate 
title would have been, for example, “Technological Shortcuts to the Al- 
leviation of Social Problems.” 

The book would also have been better if greater importance had been 
attached to the perspective elaborated in Tke Active Society. References 
to that work are neatly tucked away in the footnotes and provide only 
minimal guidance to understanding this present work. Without at least a 
statement of some more general theoretical frame of reference, and with- 
out an adequate introductory chapter, the first four chapters leave the 
reader groping for some meaning, especially after having been led in a 
different direction by the title. 

To its credit, this book does discuss some of the policy problems as- 
sociated with the application of technological shortcuts. The relationship 
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of policy to technological applications in dealing with social problems is 
important because the definition of “problems” is often problematic, 
depending on whose perspective is being applied. Technological shortcuts 
are always disruptive, depending upon the response of those with vested 
interests who might be opposed to the shortcut. 

In conclusion, while the book is informative, its lack of adequate 
organization lessens its intended import. I recommend it as a source book 
for information about the specific technologies and social problems dis- 
cussed, but I cannot classify it as a major contribution to the study of 
social change. 


The People: Growth and Survival. By Gerhard Hirschfeld. Chicago: Aldine | 
Publishing Co., 1973. Pp. xxi4-239. $7.50. 


Population, Resources, and the Future: Non-Malthusian Perspectives. 
Edited by Howard M. Bahr, Bruce A. Chadwick, and Darwin L. Thomas. 
Provo, Utah: Brigham Young University Press, 1972. Pp. viii--352. $3.95. 


John M. Wardwell 
Washington State University 


The prevailing view of population growth and human welfare is that 
present rates of growth are detrimental to welfare in the short run and, 
if continued, disastrous in the long run. Since both of these books take 
issue with the prevailing view, it is legitimate to expect that their authors 
will examine more closely the issues that must be joined in unraveling the 
causal relations between population growth and welfare. : 

In a sweeping overview of the role of classes in the social history of 
ihe world, Gerhard Hirschfeld argues that population growth, even rapid 
population growth, is a necessary condition for economic growth. That 
this thesis is intended to apply to the poorer nations of the world where 
population growth is currently most rapid as well as to the past economic 
growth of the now richer nations is clear: “No substitute is known as yet 
for population growth and density as the initial forces propelling societal 
development. Subject to the discovery of new forces, it must be assumed 
that the future development of the human society will follow the same 
basic pattern" (p. 54). 

The acceptance of this thesis is essential to the remainder of Hirschfeld's 
argument, which may be best represented as an expanded application of the 
Marxian theory of surplus value: labor is the ultimate source of surplus, 
and labor is exploited because the controllers of the means of production, 
who extract this surplus, apply it to other ends than the welfare of labor. 
In Hirschfeld's view, the people are the only source of economic oppor- 
tunity, through their high fertility and their tendency to congregate in 
dense settlements. The leaders exploit the opportunities, which the people 
are incapable of recognizing or exploiting, and use the profits for their 
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own ends. The people have shared little in the improved standard of 
living, freedom from fear and insecurity, and relative autonomy of action 
that is characteristic of leadership classes and, to a lesser extent, of the 
middle classes in societies. 

In response to this analysis of history, Hirschfeld proposes a plan of 
action to seize mankind’s “last great opportunity” to reverse history and 
return the fruits of the people’s labor to the people. The first step in this 
plan entails recognizing that the problems of the people are literally 
human problems, aspects of the human condition. The distortions of 
national, ethnic, or class-based ideologies must be swept aside if the 
problem of the people is to be seen from the “mankind perspective,” the 
only perspective from which it might be solved. 

Acceptance of Hirschfeld’s plan of action and the thesis cn which it is 
based rests on the answers to a number of questions which th» book raises. 
Who are “the people"? Is it useful to attempt to predict economic growth 
on the basis of such antecedent conditions as population growth? What 
is this “last great opportunity”? Historically, has the distribution of 
societal surplus actually approached the zero-sum game presented herein? 
In what social (as opposed to species) sense can we usefully speak of 
humankind—of people, rather than of peoples? 

In response to the question, “Who are ‘the people?" -he author is 
characteristically vague: “This group . . . forms the great majority in any 
economically motivated, politically organized collective . . . these people 
occupy the lower strata of society in terms of income ard education" 
(p. xvii). He even questions the legitimacy of attempting a definition: 
“The people . . . are a phenomenon, a constantly shifting, changing element 
which refuses to be tied to a precise definition or squeezed into a particular 
mold" (p. xviii). But it is conceptual unclarity such as this which permits 
the author the scope of his generalizations. Since his terms cannot be 
pinned down, Hirschfeld's sweeping judgments of history are effectively 
immunized against disconfirmation. 'Thus, for example, it is incorrect that 
the “great majority" of the population in all nations, modern industrial 
as well as developing, are virtually exclusively concerned with subsistence 
activities. But then, which part of the definition is not intended: that 
the people make up the vast majority of all collectivities, or that the 
people are chiefly concerned with subsistence activities? Similar examples 
abound in the work. 

There is a curious disregard of the components of poptlation growth 
in the assertion that high fertility has been and continues to De a necessary 
cause for economic growth. In point of fact, the major instences of popu- 
lation growth historically, and in developing countries currently, have 
arisen almost entirely from downward fluctuations in mortality rather than 
from any change in fertility. Yet mortality is almost totally absent from 
consideration in this work. The “last great opportunity” of which the 
author speaks must be assumed to be that presented by the unprecedented 
rates of population growth which have arisen in many parts of the world 
in response to very sudden decreases in mortality rates. To perceive this 
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population growth as an opportunity is an unusual view, although far 
from unique. The entire body of development literature which is concerned 
with the absorption of surplus rural labor as a cost-free resource implicitly 
and often explicitly adopts this view. But the reader may well ask, What 
are all the consequences of rapid population growth, and which are likely 
to occur first? Given the author’s own qualification on the time lag to be 
expected between population growth and eventual economic growth (p. 12), 
the reader may well feel that the short-term effects of rapid population 
growth may make long-term economic growth less, rather than more, likely 
to come about. 

The People is a book which must be read twice or, perhaps, started in 
the middle. The first half of the book cannot stand on its own, even though 
the author presents the first half as the basis on which the “mankind 
perspective" and his plan of action rest. I feel that an understanding and 
acceptance of the author's perspective is necessary to accept the omissions 
of detail, qualification, and precisions which are so notable in the first half 
of the book. Other readers may also wish to return to the first half after 
finishing the book and then reevaluate their reaction to it on the basis of 
this new perspective and plan of action. . 

The collection of essays edited by Bahr, Chadwick, and Thomas is 
presented as a plea for “equal time" for the consideration of non- 
Malthusian perspectives on social and ecological problems. As such, it may 
well find its own niche in the selection of materials for courses in “popu- 
lation problems" at the upper-division undergraduate or introductory 
graduate level. This book does very effectively meet the need for a col- 
lection of these viewpoints, which is written at a level appropriate for the 
introductory study of population. I have had no difficulty in finding suit- 
able materials which manifest the neo-Malthusian view of the consequences 
of population growth, but it has been very difficult heretofore to accompany 
this with the opposing view, so that the student might be exposed to 
both, without dipping into the professional literature of demography. 
Virtually all of the essays in this work may be readily comprehended by 
the advanced undergraduate, and yet will still challenge the thinking of 
the graduate student who has not previously been exposed to the formal 
study of population phenomena. 

These essays do provide a careful examination of the assumptions, facts, 
and values which underlie neo-Malthusian population perspectives. It 
includes sections devoted to the multifaceted complexity of social and 
ecological problems, and the dangers of simplistic focusing on population 
as the only or even the most important causal factor; the present state 
of and future prospects for food supplies and natural resources; the 
consequences of family size and high population densities; the relationships 
between population size and growth, and environmental deterioration; the 
questionable nature of population goals as explicit policies for a society; 
and the implicit values and ethical considerations which must be made 
explicit in the full understanding of population problems and policies. 
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In the space of this review, only a few of these essays may be specifically 
commented on. Some, such as Ben Wattenberg’s “The Nonsense Explo- 
sion” and R. Buckminster Fuller’s “Report on the Geosocial Revolution,” 
have been widely reprinted elsewhere and require little comment here, 
except perhaps to note that Fuller’s essay provides a humanistic balance 
to the mathematical models of W. Farrell Edwards’s “Projecting Future 
Trends,” with which it is paired. Others, original contributions to this 
volume, deserve more attention than it is possible to give. But, as with 
any collection of essays, a few do demand that attention, and the following 
selection undoubtedly reflects my biases as well as the quality of the essays. 

B. Delworth Gardner’s two contributions, “Natural Resources and 
Human Survival” and “Coping with Environmental Damage,” reflect the 
kind of careful economic logic that can be a joy to follow, regardless of 
subject. Most environmental damage occurs with resources that are held 
as the common property of the community. Relatively little damage 
occurs where individual property rights are well defined and owners have 
both control over and direct responsibility for environmental resources. 
Gardner proposes a system of “pollution quotas” which would permit the 
owners of.the quotas to put a given amount of pollution into the air or 
water or any community-held property. Quotas may be bought and sold, 
thus creating “private” property out of previously common resources, 
in a way that would control the level of pollution and also provide revenues 
necessary to mitigate the level of pollution. The point is that environmental 
deterioration is not a necessary consequence of either population size or a 
given economic system, and that other solutions are possible. 

With respect to the depletion of resources, Gardner: notes the identity 
of the logic employed by Malthus with that used in recent, more sophisti- 
cated computer models of population growth and resource depletion. Gard- 
ner questions, however, both the assumption of continuing geometric growth 
of demand and that of the linear expansion of supply, which characterize 
these models. If demand projections are allowed to depart from a geo- 
metrically increasing curve, and supply projections from the linear model, 
it becomes impossible to predict a point at which the demand curve crosses 
the supply curve. 

R. W. Behan continues this theme in “Natural Resources, People, and 
the Quality of Life," but goes on to discuss the “population myopia” 
which results from structuring the problem of quality of life as a variable 
entirely dependent upon the ratio of fixed resources to a growing popu- 
lation. The analogy of “Spaceship Earth” neglects the fact that a very, 
very large proportion of the planet is excess baggage, in the sense that man 
has found no use for it. Technology is the engine of transformation by 
which this excess baggage, or “neutral stuff,” becomes natural resources, 
substances which do fulfill an existing or reasonably forseeable human 
need. Minimally, therefore, quality of life must be regarded as the ratio of 
(neutral stuff times technology) to population, The numerator in this ratio 
is thus not fixed but variable and, more important, decisionable. But 
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quality of life is not strictly dependent even on this modified ratio; in 
many cases, decisions that are made with respect to the desired quality of 
life determine other factors in the equation. 

The diversity of perspectives included in this volume offers another 
reason why this collection should be brought to the attention of students in 
sociology. In addition to the orientations of sociologists and economists, 
the book includes the reflections of environmental scientists, ethicists, 
physicists, agronomists, and architects. The scholars who present these 
views argue their cases cogently and persuasively. In the continuing debate 
on population problems and policies, these voices must be heard. 


Power and Privilege at an African University, By Pierre L. van den 
Berghe. Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman Publishing Co., 1973. Pp. x4-273. 
$5.95 (cloth) ; $3.95 (paper). 


Philip Foster 
University of Chicago 


It is not very often that a reviewer has an opportunity to comment on a 
monograph concerning an institution with which he has been directly and 
intimately acquainted. Having preceded Pierre van den Berghe by one 
year as visiting professor at his "Ilosho" university, I find his study as 
evocative as others are likely to find it provocative. As the author suggests, 
no one is going to be in the least deceived by his selection of a fictitious 
title for this institution: any student of the African scene could identify 
it in one minute, and the curious, if less informed, could probably do so 
in five. The significance of the study is, however, not in its delineation 
of the social structure of a particular African university but in the exami- 
nation of a series of characteristics that, I suspect, are more or less 
common to a range of higher institutions established in the anglophonic 
areas of sub-Saharan Africa since World War II. Van den Berghe's study 
therefore has interesting comparative implications, but, beyond this, it 
represents a type of microsociology whose thrust is basically to illuminate 
certain more general processes of social change and differentiation that 
are taking place within the broader Nigerian setting. 

Before proceeding to a more substantive review of the author's findings, 
let me make two preliminary points. The first is essentially ethical in its 
implications. I am not sure that one is entirely justified in undertaking at 
least some aspects of this kind of study when one is essentially the guest 
oi an institution. To be sure, the author considered this problem and 
decided that the study was justifiable in terms of traditional canons 
governing social research. I am not certain, however, that I should have 
reached the same conclusion, for there is no question that, in substantive 
terms, this monograph is in some measure a political document that 
inevitably will be used as a “source book” for the prolongation and even 
exacerbation of some of those patterns of internal conflict that van den 
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Berghe describes. It seems to me that any decision to undertake research 
of this kind must be judged in terms of the consequences of an investiga- 
tion as well as in the perspective of our personal commitment to freedom 
in research. Social investigations in many of the New States raise ticklish 
moral issues, and these are not diminished by simply pointing out, as 
the author does, that he has been just as hard on American academics 
in an earlier publication; the context in which the present research was 
conducted is very different. l 

Second, the author does himself something of a disservice by adopting a 
somewhat puritanical and, indeed, occasionally priggish stance toward 
the objects of his study. Doubtless, like many of us, he is dismayed by the 
ostentatious behavior of many affluent Nigerians, by the growing inequali- 
ties in that society, and by the degree of outright nepotism and particu- 
laristic bias that characterizes so much of life in and outside the university; 
the seeker after academic scuttlebutt will find plenty to entertain him 
here. However, an outraged concern with the less felicitous aspects of 
Nigerian academic life (written, surely, from an extremely ethnocentric 
standpoint) is likely to distract the reader from a fuller appreciation of 
the real merits of the piece as a solid contribution to the study of social 
change in tropical Africa. 

At one level this volume can be regarded as essentially a community 
study. Indeed, it involves the investigation of a very sizeable community, 
for approximately 20,000 individuals are resident on the "Ilosho" campus 
and only a distinct minority of these are faculty and students. Although 
others may dispute the accuracy of his usage, I believe that it involved 
considerable sociological insight on the author's part to see this micro- 
society as essentially based upon a trichotomous system of “estates” com- 
prising senior staff, students, and junior staff. These estates are clearly 
distinguished in terms of income and life style, and their memberships are 
characterized in most circumstances by a degree of solidarity and self- 
consciousness vis-a-vis the other estates. At the same time, however, these 
solidary groupings are linked by a network of ethnic and kinship ties and 
above all by a pervasive system of patron-client relationships that can be 
mobilized within a variety of conflict situations. A large part, therefore, of 
the monograph is devoted to an insightful if occasionally overly impres- 
sionistic discussion of the culture and organizational characteristics of the 
three estates and to those mechanisms that sustain them within the context 
of the overall university community. 

The data on students are particularly revealing. Very properly, van den 
Berghe draws attention to the particularly crucial role played by formal 
education in processes of social mobility and elite formation in con- 
temporary Nigeria (as in other sub-Saharan African nations), and he is 
able to martial systematic data concerning patterns of student recruitment 
into the university over the last quarter of a century. Strikingly enough, 
in spite of the considerable expansion of the university over this period, 
the ethnic and socioeconomic characteristics of the, student body have 
hardly changed, and access to higher education in Nigeria is still marked - 
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by those massive inequalities that contributed significantly to the outbreak 
of the Nigerian Civil War. At the same time, the author takes pains to 
point out that in spite of such inequalities access to the university remains 
relatively “open,” although he speculates insightfully as to whether future 
developments may lead to the emergence of an essentially “self-recruited” 
elite in Nigeria. I believe that this may well be the case in a number of 
other sub-Saharan territories, but, given the present rates of development 
in the booming Nigerian economy, this African nation has probably a 
better chance of maintaining a relatively open society than many of its 
counterparts in the less-developed world. Moreover, in the absence of 
really adequate data, van den Berghe is perhaps too ready to assume that 
there is an extraordinarily close relationship between possession oi a uni- 
versity degree and “elite status" (however we may define this). Doubtless, 
this inference could be made with some confidence in the earlier stages of 
the development of Nigerian education, but, given a large expansion in 
enrollments (plus the emergence of other Nigerian universities with both 
complementary and substitutive functions to that of *Ilosho"), one may 
well infer that the nexus between higher education and the occupational 
or emergent status structures in Nigeria has undergone considerable 
change over the last decade. The monograph does not speak to this issue, 
and, valuable as van den Berghe's data are concerning recruitment, a 
more adequate analysis of the role of education in determining the charac- 
teristics and composition of emerging social strata must involve a comple- 
mentary study of the careers of successive cohorts of graduates. At present, 
we have a growing body of evidence concerning access to education in sub- 
Saharan Africa, but there is almost a total absence of systematic (as apart 
from impressionistic) material concerning the relationship between iraining 
and subsequent occupational placement. y 

A notable contribution to the literature is van den Berghe’s discussion 
of “ethnicity.” To the uninitiated it often seems that an overwhelming 
sense of ethnic identity (often referred to as tribalism) lies at the root of 
a great deal of political and social conflict in contemporary Africa. The 
author takes pains to point out, however, that ethnic or regional provenance 
is far from predictive of behavior within a whole range of social situations. 
In effect, it is something that is differentially invoked within varied 
contexts, with the result that the definition of ethnicity continually shifts, 
and what is often regarded as “ethnic” confrontation within the university 
context is merely a mask for cleavages caused by factors remote from 
those related to ethnicity. To be sure, the point has been made before, but 
perhaps less convincingly and without the detail provided by van den 
Berghe. 

Finally, the monograph provides a springboard for the author to reflect 
upon the broader characteristics of the emergent Nigerian scene, for 
“Ilosho” is not an isolated sociocultural system; its “walls” are permeable 
and reflect, in great degree, political and social processes that have their 
origin in the larger society. In general, his discussion is illuminating and, 
in my view, substantially correct; nonetheless, there is a tendency to 
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rash overgeneralization, with the result that possibly significant intra- 
societal variations are ignored. For example, it is extraordinarily rash to 
generalize on the basis of a handful of student life histories about the 
significance of birth order in predicting educational success without recog- 
nizing that traditional rules of descent and inheritance vary widely among 
Nigerian groups (quite apart from the question of polygyny) and that 
these rules often determine the allocation of educational resources within 
the family. Likewise, it is premature to assert the existence of a relatively 
solidary Nigerian elite when there are virtually no adequate materials 
from which to infer that such a creature exists (indeed, much of what 
limited evidence exists suggests otherwise). Far more systematic research 
is needed before we can make generalizations of this order, and the careful 
reader will rapidly discern in this volume a whole series of assertions for 
which the empirical bases are all too limited. In other words, van den 
Berghe occasionally shows a cavalier disregard of notions of number and 
distribution in his haste to paint the larger scene. For all this, the study 
is a thoughtful and worthwhile contribution to our knowledge of con- 
temporary African society. 


When a Great Tradition Modernizes. By Milton Singer. New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1972. Pp. xviii--430. $15.00 (cloth); $5.95 (paper). 


Thomas R. Metcalf 
University of California, Berkeley 


In this lengthy volume, the summation of almost a lifetime’s work and 
thought in social anthropology, Milton Singer takes the reader on an 
autobiographical journey of discovery through the rich and complex civili- 
zation of India. Concerning himself with the whole of the Indian great 
tradition—the Hindu religion and the social organization it embodies—he 
asks how this ancient culture has accommodated itself to the torrent of 
alien belief and practice to which it has been subjected over the past 
century and more. How, that is, do the interwoven claims of tradition 
and modernity, innovation and persistence, work themselves out in the 
contemporary Indian context? As an anthropologist, moved by Robert 
Redfield’s views of folk culture and the role of the city in cultural moderni- 
zation, Singer set out to answer these questions by looking at a major 
urban center, that of Madras, and by examining the beliefs and practices 
of the people encountered. The present volume is the result of this rather 
unusual “field study,” conducted over more than 10 years and involving 
interviews with a host of believing Hindus, from priests and dancers to 
artisans and industrialists. 

After describing in some detail the various manifestations of Sanskritic 
Hinduism he found in Madras—including not only the usual rites and 
rituals but astrology, medicine; and dance as well—Singer turns to the 
question of cultural change. He sees surprisingly little secularization or 
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Westernization, at least not enough to undermine the basic struciure of 
belief. The accommodation rather took the form of a shift from ritual 
to devotional observance. Though an “easier” path to salvation than 
meditation or austerity, devotion (bhakti) was permissible and at the 
same time more compatible with the pace and demands of modern lite. Nor 
was the process one of Sanskritization, whereby a low-caste group raises 
its ritual status by emulating the more orthodox observances of a higher 
caste, for the change was initiated by Brahmins and involved emulation 
only of the perfected bkakta, the god Krishna. It was an endeavor to 
preserve, by redefining them, what the Hindus saw as the essentials of 
their faith. 


Other strategies also were developed to deal with the incursions of 
modernity. Among the most adept at this were the Madras industrial 
leaders. These men, Singer insists, rejecting Max Weber’s assertion that 
the Hindu ethic was adamantly opposed to capitalist enterprise, not only 
pursued business success but remained devout Hindus. They accomplished 
this by using such devices as compartmentalization, setting aside the 
office or factory as a neutral area while the home remained a bastion of 
traditional practice, and vicarious ritualization, in which domestic priests 
or family members with free time took responsibility for ritual observances. 
The end result was not a withering of religion, but a creative process of 
adaptation and development from which Hinduism emerged revitalized. 


Those who have read Singer faithfully over the years will find in this 
book little that is truly novel. Several chapters indeed have been lifted 
whole out of previous publications. As a result there is a great deal of 
repetition and, especially in the first third of the volume, much extraneous 
and irrelevant, even anecdotal, material which could have been ®xcised 
with profit. The writing is often ponderous, though relatively free of jargon. 
Nor will many be disposed to take issue with Singer’s critique of what by 
now we may safely call “traditional” modernization theory. Yet the book 
is very much worth having. The author’s account of the various “adaptive 
strategies” of the Madras businessmen makes fascinating reading and lays 
to rest once and for all the notion that an individual caughi “between 
tradition and modernity” must undergo intense psychological stress. So 
too, and worth examination for other religions and other societies, is the 
contention that the “effect of industry" is to encourage “a greater emphasis 
on the devotional and intellectual side over the ritual and social side oi 
religion" (pp. 342, 350). One might wonder, however, given the seemingly 
irreversible pressures toward secularism which have accompanied mature 
industrialization in the West, whether this shift to devotional worship is 
anything other than the prelude to a subsequent decline in faith. 

Perhaps most intriguing of all is Singer's conclusion that the ultimate 
outcome of modernization in India is the complete absorption of the new 
into the indigenous culture. In the end, he argues, "the foreign import 
becomes traditional" (p. 396). Though paradoxical, this process of “tradi- 
tionalization" is by no means implausible. Rather, it is a testimony to the 
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flexibility and openness, as well as to the strength, of India’s Great 
Tradition. 


Politics and Social Change in Third World Countries. By F. LaMond 
Tullis. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. Pp. xiv-+351. $9.95 (cloth); 
$6.95 (paper). 


Ali A. Paydarfar 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


This book enriches the literature on social and political change and pro- 
vides valuable descriptive information on the process of modernization 
and its effect on the political structures of Brazil, Libya, and Peru. Most 
chapters conclude with bibliographical essays containing useful critical 
reviews of major studies in modernization. 

In the introduction the author argues that the American historical model 
for modernization is not suitable for transfer to today’s Third World. 
Therefore, “we must look for new models to explain the phenomena of 
social and political change in these regions” (p. 4), Accordingly, he at- 
tempts to develop a model to explain the processes by which (1) men and 
societies modernize, (2) new social forces arise, and (3) mobilized groups 
affect political institutions. Tullis uses case studies as the major method 
of analysis, and he feels that by “departing from the traditional academic 
approach of conveying factual materials,” he has added a new dimension 
“that is exciting and factually informative” (p. vii). The book consists of 
five parts. In part 1, the author defines the general theoretical and 
methodological concepts and tools used by social scientists and then applies 
these to the phenomenon of modernity and modernization. 

In part 2, he focuses on those aspects of modernization processes which 
are related directly to political change and to the rise of new social forces. 
In the process of modernization, although a new economy and new society 
tend to arise, a new polity does not. Modern politics, stability, and 
democracy are not part and parcel: of the larger overall economic 
modernization. ` 

In part 3, the author presents factors and conditions which affected the 
rise and fall of a Brazilian populist leader, former President Joao Goulart. 
Tullis’s historical account of the political situation runs from 1920 to 
the crisis that placed Goulart in power in 1961, then to the events sur- 
rounding his removal in 1964. Between 1920 and 1964, radical socio- 
economic development activities took place in Brazil. These changes 
created a discrepancy between capacity and opportunity, and the resultant 
gap mobilized three important groups in Brazil: the economic middle 
class, the blue-collar workers, and the military. 

In part 4, Tullis presents his second case study, Libya. Libya became 
independent in 1951 with King Idris as its monarch. During his reign, 
remarkable socioeconomic changes took place, bringing new social forces 
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into Libyan life: soldiers, students, a rising middle class, and second- 
generation urban migrants were among the new important groups. At the | 
same time, the rigidity and semiclosed nature of the country’s institutions 
resulted in the creation of “gap people.” By destroying the political party 
and failing to create alternative means of productively channeling the 
energies of the socially mobilized people, the Idris regime produced a 
political vacuum. “Because of Idris’ inability, or lack of desire, to develop 
his regime politically, he eventually had to pay political, social, and eco- 
nomic deference to his junior military officers” (p. 223). 

After using Brazil and Libya as macro-units, in part 5 the author 
presents the Peruvian peasantry during Fernando Belaünde Terry’s (1963— 
68) administration as a micro-group to describe the dynamic mobilizing 
forces among the peasants and how this group is related to the larger 
institutional fabric of the Peruvian society. The rise of the new social 
force of the peasantry in Peru was the result of structural binds and a 
psychological state of solidarity. This solidarity resulted from a high 
degree of capacity and low degree of opportunity among a peasantry 
largely modernized by 1958. Many of them had visited and some migrated 
to the cities. Many attended schools, some worked in mining or factories, 
and a great many were touched by Belaünde's 1956 political campaigns 
and affected by his ideology. However, during this period, the opportuni- 
ties for peasants remained very low. Peasants were not allowed political 
participation and frequently had to work without pay. 

In the last section of part 5, Tullis synthesizes the theoretical proposi- 
tions and the case-studies data into a model which attempts to explain 
political and social change. This model uses capacity and opportunity as 
key independent variables and maintains that “a structural discrepancy 
between capacity (high) and opportunity (low) has a tendency to pro- 
duce a psychological state of group solidarity, an individual disenchant- 
ment with one’s environment (with accompanying tendencies for migra- 
tion), or a ‘defeatist’ and frustrating resignation to the life one feels he is 
forced to live where he now is. The solidarity, migration, or resignation 
effects are primarily explained by present expectations of local future 
opportunities and opportunities for migration” (p. 264). Finally, the 
author uses this model to interpret the Peruvian data only, arguing that 
“the vocabulary of the model is specifically oriented toward peasants so 
that data from the Peruvian case can easily be associated with it” (p. 255). 
The author’s concluding remarks clearly indicate the model’s limited ap- 
plication. Moreover, the theoretical exhaustion of the model needs further 
consideration. Specifically, the model starts with capacity and opportunity 
as key independent variables while omitting important societal variables 
such as urbanization, industrialization, and mass education. Furthermore, 
although Tullis’s qualitative approach has made his study exciting, his 
theoretical propositions and numerous hypotheses clearly need careful 
examination using factual data; finally, he needs to apply his model to 
more than three case studies. 
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Elite Accommodation in Canadian Politics. By Robert Presthus. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1973. Pp. xii+372. $16.50. 


Mildred A. Schwartz 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


Canadians are inclined to deny the political relevance of organized interest 
groups, particularly their participation in lobbying activities. It is fortu- 
nate that Robert Presthus, an American political scientist now teaching 
at York University, was not misled by these generalizations. Instead, he 
has given us the first book-length study of interest groups in Canada, 
based on a sample of three kinds of political elites: legislative, bureaucratic, 
and private interest. 

Presthus’s definition of interest groups is especially broad and, to 
paraphrase him, encompasses collectivities organized around some value, 
on behalf of which they make their political claims. This Bentleyan 
perspective has important repercussions, among them a reluctance to 
distinguish the probable importance of various interests; for example, 
only one-quarter of the interests surveyed can be described as politically 
active. More significantly, this viewpoint leads to a disdain for the inde- 
pendent role of political parties. The author correctly recognizes the 
ideological looseness of the two major parties, but his emphasis on non- 
partisan interests causes him to underestimate the way even these parties 
are foci of conflict, notably with respect to French Canada. The apparently 
minor impact of organized labor provides another case in point. Presthus 
finds that labor does not have regular access to the major governmental 
elites, in either elected office or the bureaucracy. Yet the tie between 
organized labor and its own political party, the NDP, while not total, 
certainly dampens too-ready ties between labor and other parties, or the 
bureaucracy supporting the governing party. 

The major part of the sample consists of 640 interest group directors, 
selected by searching the yellow pages of directories in two principal cities 
in Ontario, Quebec, and British Columbia. Criteria for inclusion were that 
the groups served derived most of their income from nonpublic sources 
and were nonprofit enterprises. It was also intended that the directors 
be full-time, paid functionaries, but this apparently was not always pos- 
sible to achieve, particularly for ethnic and similar interests. Interest 
group directors are compared with samples of legislators in Ottawa and 
the three provinces of Ontario, Quebec, and British Columbia, and top- 
level bureaucrats similarly located. Presthus points out that his sample 
includes those provinces in which three-quarters of the Canadian popu- 
lation live. At the same time, those areas which are excluded, the prairie 
and Atlantic provinces, are frequently major centers of conflict. Inevitably, 
certain kinds of interests are not caught up in this sample—for example, 
the small number representing primary industries. The activities of orga- 
nized labor might also have appeared in a different light if the sample 
had included provinces in which there were NDP governments. 
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Probably the most controversial aspect of the book is Presthus’s con- 
ception of Canadian society, which provides the framework for his analysis. 
Canada is described as a “consociational democracy” in which the very 
real cleavages of the society coexist with a highly cooperative elite struc- 
ture, able to achieve political stability since it operates in a milieu of 
trust. This conception is associated with the work of Arend Lijphart, 
particularly in the Netherlands; however, it has been expressly rejected 
as descriptive of Canadian society by Lijphart, as well as by a number 
of prominent Canadian political scientists. Presthus demonstrates the kind 
of interaction that takes place among elites, the extent of their value 
consensus, and the similarities in their background, but he never clarifies 
how these factors affect significant social tension. He gives only passing 
reference, for example, to the formalized contacts between federal and 
provincial governments as a mechanism of accommodation. It is a kind 
of accommodation subject to public view and criticism and is often con- 
ducted with acrimony. A recent dilemma associated with the energy crisis 
brought the oil-rich province of Alberta in conflict with the federal gov- 
ernment and industrial provinces to the east concerning its pricing, 
taxing, and distribution policies and authority. Certainly an accommoda- 
tion has been achieved, but only a temporary one, and at great cast to 
national unity. Of course Presthus does not deny the reality of conflict 
in Canada, but his focus on the integrative nature of elite interaction is so 
overwhelming that the reader is two-thirds through the book before inter- 
provincial differences are seriously considered, and even then there is 
little effort to explain the sources of difference. 

The reader without a strong interest in Canada can find much of 
general relevance, for example, with respect to the Weberian dilenyma of 
control over bureaucracy, Canadian bureaucrats, it appears, are quite 
sympathetic to the activities of organized interests, and at times even 
encourage interest group formation in order to give structure to their 
constituencies. Legislators, in contrast, are far less sympathetic and deride 
the notion of interest groups as representative of a sector of the public. 
Despite increased governmental activities, bureaucrats displayed some 
curious ambivalence about large-scale governmental expansion. I would 
guess that this is more likely the case in provincial bureaucracies. The 
power of the federal bureaucracy is related in no small measure to the high 
level of legislative output in parliamentary systems, which has in turn 
increased the likelihood of bureaucratic contact with interest groups. 
What still remains unexplored is the very real concern of legislative 
bodies that bureaucracy be controlled. Prime Minister Trudeau, for ex- 
ample, has vastly increased his own staff as a deliberate counter to the 
permanent bureaucracy. 

What has made reading this book such an intriguing experience is the 
stimulus it gives to recognizing the consequences of the guiding theory 
and the research strategies for the findings reported. I have tried to make 
clear the justifications for the author's choices, while at the same time 
indicating reasons for taking quite different approaches. It is this potential 
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for alternative choices of theory and method which enhances the value of 
Presthus’s pioneering work. His book need not then be treated as the last 
` word on interest groups and politics, but as a goad to further research, 
either supporting the approach used here or challenging it with new data. 


The Theory of Social Choice. By Peter C. Fishburn. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1973. Pp. xii-|-264. $13.50. 


Michael Zaus 
University of Hamburg 


Presumably it is only P. C. Fishburn who has the intellectual breadth to 
review and expand utility theory with respect to its implications for indi- 
vidual and social decision making. The problem of social choice refers to 
the search for admissible solutions to aggregating n (n = 1,2, ..., 7) 
individual preference profiles over m (m = 2) feasible alternatives. An 
admissible solution in terms of a social choice function (SCF) is given 
whenever none of the conditions reflecting the so-called cornerstone of 
democracy are violated; that is, social action should be based upon indi- 
vidual preferences in the society without violating a small set of apparently 
modest conditions such as nondictatorship, unanimity, and the like. 

Aside from introductory material and a concise discussion concerning 
problems of intra- versus interpersonal preference intensities as well as 
interpersonal preference comparisons, the three main parts of Fishburn's 
book provide a tremendous wealth of logico-mathematical tools with which 
to analyze social choice structures. 

Pagt 1 (“Social Choice with Two Alternatives") contains a clear and 
comprehensive linear algebraic approach to social choice problems when 
there are just two alternatives to be considered. Monotonic SCFs (i.e., 
order-preserving social choice functions that account for changes in pref- 
erence data) create the dominating theme within part 1. Beginning witb 
monotonicity, Fishburn provides a large set of different majority-like 
SCFs by characterizing them in terms of at least seven further conditions 
such as unanimity, duality (the unbiased treatment of two social alterna- 
tives), anonymity, nonduality, etc. Another distinguished feature of part 1 
concerns his elaboration of the theorem of the alternative (pp. 30-37), a 
representation theorem for finite systems of linear inequalities and equali- 
ties as applied to weighted majority SCFs, representative majorities (deci- 
Sive SCFs), and special majorities. 

Part 2 ("Simple Majority Social Choice") represents a self-contained 
treatment of SCFs by providing an excellent survey on multiple-alternative- 
sorted collective choice problems under the incredibly multifold domain 
of simple majority structures. A thorough presentation of the logic of 
binary relations and binary choices contributes to a proper understanding 
of analyzing, among other things, binary simple majority relations, single- 
peaked preference profiles, and structural properties of social choice situa- 
tions that give rise to transitive majorities. Fishburn's concluding chapters 
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in part 2, “Condorcet Conditions” and “From Borda to Dodgson,” empha- 
size the importance of historical works in a reconsideration and reform- 
alization of individual preference profiles that suggest a socially best 
alternative on the basis of simple majority. 

Part 3 (“Social Choice Functions”) enters into a more general decompo- 
sition of the class of SCFs by classifying appropriate conditions for them 
into structural, existential, intraprofile, and interprofile categories. In 
Fishburn’s category-theoretic approach we experience the first successful 
glossary of social choice conditions. With this analytic approach at hand, 
the reader will find it more convenient to look at compatible as well as 
mutually incompatible combinations of social choice conditions. This is 
particularly true for the distinction between choice functions and social 
choice functions (SCFs), since only specific aspects of the former are 
relevant in the framework of social choice theory. Moreover, as it concerns 
conditions that are simultaneously incompatible for the existence of a 
social choice function, the category-theoretic approach clarifies explicitly 
the interrelationship between the conditions leading to Arrow’s well-known 
“Impossibility Theorem” (K. J. Arrow, Social Choice and Individual 
Values, 2d ed. [New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1963]). 
Arrow’s theorem demonstrated that a micro-set of acceptable conditions 
cannot be satisfied simultaneously by a method of amalgamating individual 
preference orders in order to yield a social ordering of the alternatives. 
Fishburn devotes an exhaustive chapter to Arrow’s “Impossibility Theo- 
rem” with several modifications. The remaining two chapters of part 3 
deal with “Summation Social Choice Functions” and “Lotteries on Social 
Alternatives.” In the first, Fishburn applies some concepts of the rep- 
resentational theory of ordinal measurement to social choice problemg such 
that SCFs are definable in terms of sums of individual utilities. His treat- 
ment of lotteries and social alternatives in the final chapter constitutes 
another original extension to the literature of social choice. After discussing 
the concept of simple probability distributions as defined by basic alterna- 
tives, he continues to analyze individual preference axioms with respect to 
admissible probability distributions in the lottery-context and simple- 
majority settings. It is certain that the integration of probabilistic con- 
siderations with social choice theory will be one of the forthcoming 
major lines of research on this subject. 

The wealth of theoretical assumptions, however, as devoted to two- 
alternative social choices, simple-majority structures, and the very promis- 
ing concept of summation SCFs by no means exploits these conceptualiza- 
tions in toto. Quite the contrary, Fishburn’s monocriterial two-alternative 
theory in part 1 may serve as a convenient point of departure for a more 
sophisticated multicriterial two-alternative social choice theory. For ex- 
ample, think of two &-dimensional alternatives, each of which is based 
upon k (k = 1, 2, .. . , k) not necessarily independent attribute dimen- 
sions, such that any attribute dimension corresponds to a decisive criterion 
for a social choice. Social choice then becomes basically a problem of 
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aggregating n (n == 1, 2,..., n) multicriterial preference profiles. Need- 
less to say, this would include some essential canons of the representational 
theory of measurement à la D. H. Krantz, R. D. Luce, P. Suppes, and 
A. Tversky (Foundations of Measurement, vol. 1 [New Yo:k: Academic 
Press, 1971]); or, more appropriate for the subject under consideration, it 
would include the framework of P. C. Fishburn's Utility Theory for Deci- 
sion Making (New York: Wiley, 1970). As long as the problem of multi- 
criterial social choice remains unresolved it seems impossible to develop 
a sound theory of interpersonal comparisons. Fishburn is vezy well aware 
of this. All in all, the topics covered in Fishburn's book form a definitely 
successful presentation of recent results in social choice thecry. The book 
is highly recommended to students of economics, political science, mathe- 
matical sociology, and mathematical psychology. 


Comparative Studies of Blacks and Whites in the United Stazes. Edited by 
Kent S. Miller and Ralph Mason Dreger. New York: Seminar Press, 1973. 
Pp. xiii+567. $16.00. 


Douglas V. Davidson 
University of Massachusetts 


The book is essentially a review and evaluation of the most significant 
recent quantitative psychological studies comparing blacks and whites. 
It covers the research completed between 1966 and the latter part of 1970 
and represents an extension of two previous reviews of this literature by 
the editgrs. The rapid expansion of research comparing blacxs and whites 
during this period produced such an extensive and diverse rarge of articles, 
books, dissertations, etc., that the editors were compelled to enlist the 
assistance of several of their colleagues for this review. 

The book has 17 chapters. Each is organized around a specific content 
area: “Racial Experimenter Effects," “Biological Substrata,’ “Intellectual 
Functioning,” “Effects of Early Intervention Programs,” “Black Crime,” 
etc. Each chapter is subdivided into various topics related to the larger 
content area, The studies are analyzed and discussed in the appropriate 
subsections. The authors/evaluators summarize the studies reviewed in 
each subsection of the chapter as well as present a more general summary 
of the entire chapter. 

. The summaries generally delineate the trends indicated in the research 

and critically assess their significance—theoretical, methodological, and 
practical. They also contain the various criticisms which the authors/ 
evaluators detected during their review. In some cases, current trends and 
the implications for such trends were duly noted. 

The book is, as the editors note, rather ambitious “in that it attempts 
to cover most of human behavior—ranging from the genetic determinants 
of behavior to the assessment of social attitudes and unconventional politi- 
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cal behavior” (p. i). The coverage of the literature appears quite thorough, 
as each chapter has rather extensive bibliographies. At times coverage is 
too complete, in that several of the chapters are quite difficult to read 
and comprehend. The authors/evaluators in several chapters present page 
after page of research summaries. These summaries include the sample 
sizes, levels of significance of the relationships, and types of statistics 
used for each study. Those unfamiliar with the concepts, quantitative 
methods, and measures of psychology and social psychology will have a 
great deal of difficulty in understanding these specialized reviews. 

In general, the studies reviewed accepted the “‘two-culture” proposition 
which is currently under heated debate in the social science literature. 
That is, many of the researchers accepted the fact that, while there are 
many similarities between black and white cultures in the United States, 
there does exist a distinct, unique black or Afro-American culture. The 
editors note that, in the past, black culture generally has been perceived 
as a "deviant," *pathological" caricature of American culture. The studies 
reviewed here were opposed to this approach—favoring the scientific, 
cultural relativist approach. Thus, black culture is viewed as a distinct 
way of life which reflects the unique sociohistorical experience of Afro- 
Americans. 

While the researchers accepted this proposition, many of their research 
results or conclusions could be interpreted as scientific proof of the in- 
feriority of blacks and thus their cultural inferiority. That is, blacks 
generally scored significantly lower on various measures of IQ, educational 
achievement, college entrance exams, graduate record exams, etc., than 
whites. This was true for blacks of all ages in all socioeconomic groups. 
In addition, blacks had higher crime rates, higher drug abuse rates, higher 
illegitimacy rates, higher infant mortality rates, higher family instability 
rates, etc., than whites. The researchers generally “explained” the existence 
of these differences through the use of the cultural deprivation theory, or 
the "culturally disadvantaged" theory, or the proposition that tests are 
*culturally biased," etc. While these *explanatory" concepts are acceptable 
to fellow liberal.minded colleagues and peers, they are interpreted as 
scientific proof of black inferiority by the nonliberal, predominantly racist 
white majority. This situation reflects the classic dilemma of the objective, 
value-free scientist who cannot control the uses and abuses of his efforts 
in our “democratic” society. There is little doubt that much of the evi- 
dence cited in this volume will be used to justify the continued subordina- 
tion and domination of blacks in this country. This will be the case even . 
though many of the studies were “one-shot” efforts and their results 
inconclusive, and often methodologically and statistically suspect. 

However, there are two notable exceptions to this general trend. These 
are the chapters prepared by Joan C. Baratz and Jacquelyne J. Jackson. 
These two authors/evaluators present research results which not only 
support the two-culture thesis but also clarify and analyze the various 
unique and distinct attributes of black culture. 
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In Baratz’s chapter, “Language Abilities of Black Americans,” data are 
presented which support the thesis that Black English is a distinct lan- 
guage, not merely a dialect of Standard English or a dialect of the 
Standard English Southern dialect. She cites current studies, including 
some of her own, which demonstrate that Black English began as a 
pidgin, evolved to a creole, and is now experiencing decreolization among 
some sectors of the black community. (For those who do not understand 
the technical terms, see the chapter, pp. 127-84.) She notes further that 
Black English—like black culture—is composed of a variety of cultural 
traits, including elements of European, American, African, and West 
Indian cultures and languages. Her review points to the dangers inherent 
in focusing entirely on similarities while ignoring differences. 

J. Jackson’s chapter, “Family Organization and Ideology,” contains 
several significant studies of black family life which clarify and contradict 
many popular “scientific” descriptions of the black family. She presents 
evidence which demonstrates that black families are 100 years ahead of 
white families in adjusting to a society where there are more women than 
men. That is, as a result of the oppression experienced by all blacks in the 
United States, especially the severe oppression of black men, there has 
been a shortage of eligible black males for at least 100 years. The superior 
ability of black women to perform both instrumental and expressive roles 
in the absence of a male, as demonstrated in a recent study, was cited as 
evidence supporting the black family’s superiority in this area of family 
functioning. Jackson reviews several provocative studies which contradicted 
the popularly held notion (scientifically demonstrated by social scientists) 
that the root of the black problem is the black family. 

The book appears to be directed toward other like-minded professionals 
—that is, quantitative psychologists, sociologists, and social psychologists. 
It should be of great assistance to graduate students in search of excellent 
research summaries and to college instructors interested in keeping up with 
the latest studies for teaching purposes. Although the editors assert that 
the book will be useful to teachers, social workers, social planners, urban 
studies specialists, and other social practitioners, it would appear that 
unless those practitioners are quite familiar with the methods, measures, 
and concepts of the quantitative researchers, they will benefit very little 
from this book. As I noted above, many of the chapters are formidable 
reading. After having completed the task and noted the evaluators’ 
criticisms, one is left wondering if the bit of useful information obtained 
was worth the effort. This is especially true when one remembers that a 
substantial proportion, indeed the majority of the studies’ results, are 
inconclusive, often suffering from poor conceptualization and questionable 
methods and statistics and usually without appropriate controls. The book 
graphically exemplifies how little we know about human behaviors. But 
there is ample reason to be simultaneously sad and optimistic: sad about 
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our current state of development and optimistic that the next 10 years 
should produce more significant results. 


Theory and Practice. By Jürgen Habermas. Translated by John Viertel. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1973. Pp. x +310. $10.00. 


Duncan MacRae, Jr. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Habermas, translated into English, requires further translation. I shall 
attempt this task diffidently, because of my inadequate knowledge of the 
relevant literature (e.g., Fichte, Hegel, Marx) and of the vocabulary used. 
My viewpoint—that of a social scientist considering the history of philos- 
ophy—resembles that of Plato’s cave. The shadows of past philosophies 
remain in the discourse of our disciplines; we speak occasionally of rights, 
of social contracts, and of human nature, but only in passing. The careful 
examination of these traces can lead us to major issues. Habermas, how- 
ever, confronts these issues directly. 

This book is the third of a series of Habermas published by Beacon, 
elaborating common themes; it was preceded by Toward a Rational So- 
ciety (1970) and Knowledge and Human Interests (1971). The original 
German essays and lectures date back at least to 1967 and were in many 
instances directed to issues raised by the movement of student protest in 
Germany. The problems Habermas raises are those that many social 
scientists would like to brush aside as peripheral to science. But if we 
make our domain ethically oriented action, aided perhaps by scienge, these 
issues immediately become central. One way—though not the only way—to 
enter this domain is through a Marxist perspective, in which the point is 
to change the world. 

The book centers on several dilemmas in the relation between theory 
and practice. Theory connotes abstract and detached knowledge or dis- 
course, not aimed at particular applications. Practice embraces a diversity 
of activities, from social engineering to institution building, and from 
revolution to particular choices among actions. Some major dilemmas 
follow: 

1. How does knowledge depend on action? The engineering model 
(Aristotle’s techne as opposed to his praxis) conceives of knowledge as 
developed in monologue rather than dialogue, independently of discourse 
or action, and then applied. Conversely, Hegel’s observation that “the 
owl of Minerva flies only at dusk" implies that understanding emerges 
only after the event. A Marxian model, however, sees certain kinds of 
practical knowledge as emerging only in the course of action. 

2. Is the calculated prediction of human behavior consistent with virtue 
and enlightenment? Habermas concludes with a warning of “an exclusively 
technical civilization, . . . devoid of the interconnection between theory 
and praxis ... [and] threatened by the splitting of its consciousness, and 
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by the splitting of human beings into two classes—the social engineers 
and the inmates of closed institutions” (p. 282). Following Leo Strauss, 
he sees the political philosophies of Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Thomas 
More as calculating means to ends in the manner of modern social science, 
but departing from the cultivation of virtue characteristic of the classical 
Greek polis. Virtue was encouraged through a “discursive formation of the 
will” which Habermas also sees as characteristic of earlier bourgeois 
democracy, but undermined or “scientized” in later capitalist society 
through the action of the mass media. Psychoanalysis exemplifies an asym- 
metrical communication, which can be replaced only afterward by recipro- 
cal enlightened discourse. 

3. Through what means can enlightened public opinion be formed? In 
a Marxist perspective, Habermas sees enlightenment taking place in the 
working class, which then “virtually” represents the bourgeoisie who are 
themselves incapable of understanding. But the general principle of virtual 
representation might also be claimed by governments issued from revo- 
lution, in their attitudes toward “capitalist remnants"—even though 
Habermas disavows Stalinism. Hegel is cited (p. 188), though not ap- 
provingly, as favoring disproportionate representation for higher strata. 
But Habermas continually stresses dialogue, discourse, and reciprocity 
rather than manipulation. Some of the less penetrable prose on Hegel even 
seems reminiscent of George H. Mead, when a relationship between a 
“generalized other” and the formation of universal law of norms is 
established. 

Habermas’s examples are drawn from major historical changes such as 
the French Revolution. For example, he compayes the role of natural law 
as a priħciple of justification in the French and American revolutions. He 
notes that for the French natural law provided a basis for constructing 
entirely anew on abstract principles, while for the Americans it was simply 
Paine’s “common sense” and the assertion of rights existing since time 
immemorial in Britain. This contrast leads Habermas to contrast the 
arbitrary base of Rousseau’s social contract with the claims of truth by 
earlier advocates of natural law. He sees contemporary positivistic dis- 
course, however, as completely reducing the basis of decisions to arbitrary 
and unreasoned claims. 

Although the scope of Habermas’s erudition is impressive, it is para- 
doxical that he does not deal in this book with concrete contemporary 
examples, “Practice” in a literal sense is not restricted to choices of regime 
or of revolution. The general themes of the book might well be developed 
in connection with applied social research in urban or welfare policy, 
the use of social indicators, evaluation, and other more pedestrian prob- 
lems. For even if an existing social order should be fundamentally deficient, 
and if it should be replaced by another, these dilemmas would confront 
the alternative order. It would be odd if we could direct our practical 
intelligence only to major changes and not to minor ones, 
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The Deceived Majority: Politics and Protest in Middle America. By 
Gordon Fellman in association with Barbara Brandt. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Transaction Books, 1973. Pp. ix-1-265. $9.95. 


George Redfearn 
University of Chicago 


It is stated at the outset that the objective of this book is to examine the 
social class repression of Middle Americans. The origins of oppression 
stem initially, the authors contend, from the deliberate power-wielding 
tactics of upper-class elites. But even more crucial, oppression continues 
because the lower middle and working classes have unwittingly been 
misled, or “deceived,” by their leaders, by traditional beliefs, and by their 
own naive grasp of the political process. To unveil the deception, the 
authors investigate one community's efforts to combat a planned highway 
that threatens to displace an unnecessary number of homes. Although a 
wide range of participants in the issue are identified, the case study 
focuses mainly on the actions of the white, working-class residents 
whose homes lay in the highway's path. 

From this account, the second half of the book develops the central 
theme of why Middle Americans are relatively powerless to affect policies 
that bear on their lives. Feelings of alienation alone are taken as an 
unsatisfactory answer. The true source of political apathy must be traced 
back to a deception perpetrated by “the traditional ideology of American 
Democracy" that "tends to encourage a situation in which members of 
those classes [Middle Americans and the poor] remain apathetic and 
uninvolved" (p. 201). To demonstrate the point, several common. demo- 
cratic beliefs are juxtaposed with their contradictions in “political 
reality.” The matter of how soon Middle Americans will reach the same 
awareness of the fraud is uncertain. The authors are reserved in their 
outlook, although they do see hope from new avenues of participation 
in various emergent blue-collar and ethnic organizations. 

First it must be said that the accounts gathered by participant 
observation in the community convey a keen empathy for the feelings 
of the residents. The text is replete with quotes that genuinely express 
the fears, confused beliefs, and need for a sense of belonging that lay at 
the heart of the neighborhood’s protest. Nevertheless, whether the reader 
accepts the thesis of class repression will probably depend on how partial 
one already is to the valued position. Despite the principal author’s self- 
conscious warnings that the book not be discounted for its valued stance, 
interpretative remarks aside, the facts presented are simply inadequate. 
Although the book touches on such matters as the processes of com- 
munity decision making, class-based politics, and political participation, 
to name a few, it fails to offer an analysis of any of these. The designa- 
tion of four social classes, for example, is dissociated from other socio- 
logical research on stratification, which is found to be “barely interesting 
and surely beside any reasonable point” (p. 14). At several times the 
reader feels that a closer look at the dynamics of the highway issue would 
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have provided a clearer understanding of which community participants 
stood to lose or benefit, and what was individually at stake. For example, 
references to location conflicts in other areas where opposition. came 
from the “rich and powerful class" (p. 66) and the “orgarization class" 
(p. 218) are passed over with the brief observation that the former won 
its position, while the latter failed. The authors accept this as evidence 
that only the wealthy strata possess real power. Needless to say, more 
could have been learned from comparing some of the circumstances 
surrounding those cases. 

The argument also suffers from contradictions. Despite the strong claim 
that Middle Americans are powerless, in the highway loca-ion issue the 
local community succeeded in making the state drop its plam. To be sure, 
the residents are not credited with the success. Rather, an zd hoc protest 
group of volunteer planners and related professionals is seen as being 
most instrumental in reversing the decision. This leads on» to ask why 
assistance in the neighborhood's fight came from white-collar professionals, 
members of the “organization class" portrayed as being inimical to 
Middle Americans’ interests. The particular individuals act trom altruistic 
motives, or so the explanation goes, and thus the authors’ analysis falters 
in the narrowness of its class-determinist reasoning. Out of the necessity 
of adhering to this single line of interpretation, other identified factors 
related to involvement in the issue are allowed to pass unexamined. Little 
is made of the consistent support of the chamber of commerce for the 
highway, versus the general opposition among a body of academics in 
nearby universities. Likewise, the differences among local residents in 
community attachments, home ownership, and years lived in the area are 
well described but left out of the final analysis. Had an attempt been 
made to incorporate such complications into the model of political action, 
fruitless explanations for individuals acting against their “class interest” 
could have been eliminated. 

To be sure, there is merit in the perspective of looking at political 
decision making from the bottom up. Unfortunately in the case of this 
book, the view is not always clear. 


The Myth of the Golden Years: A Socio-Environmental Theory of Aging. 
By Jaber F. Gubrium. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1973. Pp. 
xvii--225. $9.75 (cloth); $6.75 (paper). 

Stephen M. Golant 

University of Chicago 

In this book Jaber Gubrium discusses a '"socio-environmeatal approach 
to aging" which, in contrast to existing theories of aging (th= activity and 
disengagement theories), will prove to be a “more inclusive approach to 


the sociology of normal aging" (p. xi). In his attempt to provide an 
alternative theory, the author occasionally has failed to systematically 
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document or has oversimplified a recent body of literature: that which 
has distinguished between a theory of normal aging and a theory of 
optimum or successful aging; which has emphasized a life-history, devel- 
opmental, or continuity approach to the study of normal and successful 
aging; which has emphasized the relationship between personality traits 
and successful aging; and which has stressed the consistent importance 
of a wide range of biological, sociological, and psychological correlates 
in understanding successful aging (see, for example, David Adams, “Cor- 
relates of Satisfaction among the Elderly,” Gerontologist, vol. 11, pt. 2 
[Winter 1971]). 

Gubrium initially argues that the activity and disengagement theories 
both have limitations in explaining the social behavior of old people. 
There will be few students of gerontology who will disagree, particularly 
when viewing these theories as initially formulated. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that the “activity theory” was never formally stated as 
a theory. Moreover, following the published statement of the disengage- 
ment theory in 1961, both disengagement and activity theoretical orienta- 
tions were the subjects of considerable debate, and empirical research 
provided strong evidence that neither theory in its original formulations 
was completely satisfactory in explaining either the process of aging or 
successful aging. The reader unfamiliar with these research developments 
may be given a false impression of the present state of gerontological 
research and knowledge. 

In proposing an alternative theoretical approach for understanding the 
social behavior of the aged, Gubrium depicts an “environment” com- 
prising an “individual context” and a “social context.” The former 
includes “activity resources” which either “enhance or limit [an older 
individual's] activity" (p. 38). The principal “resources” are defined as 
health, financial solvency, and state of social support. The latter, “social 
context,” is very loosely defined and is not restricted to “social” variables. 
The major aspect of the “social context" is its “activity norms” referring 
to the "shared expectations of behavior between persons" (p. 43). In- 
cluded in the "social context," however, are such dimensions as "the 
structure of social relationships; the homogeneity of the aged population; 
the proximity of residential units; the protectiveness (or boundary restric- 
tions) of the social context; the setting of social contexts; and the 
availability of local services such as food stores, laundries, barber shops, 
churches, and so forth" (p. 60). 

In Gubrium’s analytical framework, two “social context" dimensions, 
age homogeneity and proximity or physical distance of residential units, 
are emphasized. A typology of four “social contexts" is constructed: 
homogeneous age composition and close residential proximity (e.g., high- 
rise apartment totally occupied by elderly) ; homogeneous age composition 
and distal residential proximity (e.g., Arizona retirement community) ; 
heterogeneous age composition and close residential proximity (e.g., high- 
rise apartment with all age groups); and heterogeneous age composition 
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and distal residential proximity (e.g., urban neighborhood of single-family 
homes occupied by all age groups or residential settings in rural areas). 
The joint influences of the individual’s resources and of the activity 
norms defined for each of the four different “social contexts” are analyzed 
and related to the older person’s engaging in or changing his social rela- 
tionships and. coping with the problems of growing old. The morale of 
the older persons, defined as the individual's positive or negative "self- 
judgment" (p. 32), is analyzed as a function of the social expectations 
and the rigidity of the “social context," and the strength of the indi- 
vidual's resources. Group consciousness among the elderly is also analyzed 
as a function of the “social context.” 

The author's contribution can be evaluated at two levels: first, the 
content of his "theory" and, second, his manner of presentation. 

In terms of its content, the theory oversimplifies a complex process. 
Only two “social context" variables, age homogeneity and physical prox- 
imity, and three "activity resource" variables are systematically examined. 
Previous research suggests that these variables alone are not sufficient to 
explain the social behavior of older persons. In describing older persons in 
their social settings, the theory fails to deal systematically, for example, 
with the impact of their social class, their previous social relationships 
and life styles, their friendship patterns outside the “social context,” 
their intergenerational functional relationships, the length of time they 
have been retired, and the length of time they have lived in their present 
residence. The theory never makes clear what kinds of social relationships 
specifically are being considered and how they are being measured. The 
conceptualization of the “environment” as “external constraints on per- 
son's actions" (p. 36) is unnecessarily limited, since empirical research 
has shown the environment to have as much potential in providing in- 
centives for action. Further, there is some confusion caused by the inclu- 
sion of the factor “social support" as an “activity resource" when it is 
also a potentially important dimension of the “social context." Defini- 
tional ambiguity is exemplified in the discussion of the likelihood that 
occupants in particular “social contexts" will be victimized by crime. For 
example, age-concentrated settings (multiple-unit structures) are here 
depicted as having the majority of their services and facilities self- 
contained. As the author's logic proceeds, because these older persons 
have less need to go outside their building (and therefore are less visible), 
they are less likely to be victimized (p. 144). 

Regarding the presentation of Gubrium's “socio-environmental ap- 
proach," it is never quite clear whether a formal theory of normal aging 
is being outlined, or whether the tmplications of the author's empirical 
study (which he reports in an unsystematic and sketchy manner) are 
being discussed. In any case, there is a lack of rigor and clarity in the 
definition and generalization of concepts and relationships and in the 
structure of his arguments. 
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Sport and Society: An Anthology. Edited by John T. Talamini and 
Charles H. Page. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1973. Pp. x-|-493. $10.00 
(cloth) ; $4.95 (paper). 


Henry J. Steadman 
Mental Health Research Unit, Albany, New York 


This recent reader edited by John Talamini and Charles Page is based 
on the proposition that the “most important characteristic [of sport] in 
modern society is its multisidedness” (p. 3). Unfortunately the book 
communicates this multisidedness so successfully that it is difficult to 
grasp any unifying focus among its 36 selections, except that there is a 
plethora of issues, most unexamined by sociologists. When you have 
completed this survey, you feel as though you have been all over the 
ballpark, but you’re not sure where the park is and why you came in the 
first place, except that the lineup looked good and a couple of league 
leaders were pitching. 

Talamini and Page recognize the difficulties of organizing materials of 
a neonatal field and choose to organize their presentations around what 
they consider five pervasive, comprehensive themes which point “to 
general areas of sociological investigation rather than the myriad sub- 
themes represented in the large and growing literature” (p. 15). These 
five are sport, society, and culture; sport in mass society; sport and social 
differentiation; the organization of sport: the thrust of bureaucracy; and 
the culture of sport. These themes result in actual section divisions of 
“Man, Sport, and Society”; “Sport in National Cultures"; “Sport, School, 
and Campus"; “Race and Professional Sport”; “Women and Sport”; 
“Sport as Work”; “Sport as Recreation”; and “Sport and the Mass 
Media.” As one proceeds from Page’s introduction, which presents a useful 
sociological perspective on the field, to the section headings, and then 
to the readings themselves, there is a decline from a sociological frame 
of reference to an overabundance of descriptive sport stories, especially 
about baseball and boxing. 

Although the editors do not specify an audience, the reader appears 
to have been geared to three distinct groups: general sports readers (as 
indicated by a recent advertisement for the book in Sports Illustrated), 
nonsociology majors in sociology courses, and sociology majors and soci- 
ologists. The range of intended audiences results in an anthology which 
is not overly successful for any of them. The general reader will probably 
not get past the introduction and the opening readings from Veblen and 
Mumford. The nonmajor student might be the most attracted of the 
possible audiences, although I hope that the level of sociological com- 
petency expected in any course in which this anthology might be used 
would be beyond that indicated by the book. As a member of the third 
audience, I hope that no one would take this book as an indication of 
what the field of the sociology of sport is or should be. I wonder what 
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misimpressions the student or other reader would receive from not 
encountering a single table or single test statistic in 472 pages of a 
sociological text. For many this may be one of this book’s positive 
features, but I found it disquieting. 

The strengths of this anthology lie mainly in its readability, the section 
introductions, and the recentness of the contributions. The individual 
selections are almost without exception easily digestible, maybe because 
only 12 of the 33 readings were written by sociologists. Others are by 
economists, philosophers, ex-athletes, and sportswriters—often overlapping 
categories. The selections were not written specially for this volume, 
but they sit quite well together within each section; this is to a great 
extent because of each section’s excellent introduction, although the 
descriptiveness and diffuseness of the readings could have been overcome 
by similar editorial contributions at the conclusion of each section. With 
the exception of some extremely well-chosen classical statements by 
people such as Herbert Spencer and Veblen, most of the selections are 
from weekly or monthly magazines of the past five to 10 years, although 
the details of the sports scene characteristic of this type of article quickly 
lose their currentness, making the anthology appear more dated than it is. 

Briefly there were three other things that troubled me about this book. 
First, it more appropriately would be titled Sport and U.S. Society, since, 
atypically for this field, only three of its 33 readings deal with non-U.S. 
situations. As a substantive area, sport sociology is one of the most cross- 
national, but one would not gather this from the reader. Second, there 
are two sections from Harry Edward’s The Revolt of the Black Athlete, 
representing some of the current “radical” critiques of sport; but on the 
whole this anthology underrepresents these recent critiques. For example, 
Dave Meggysey is mentioned in passing in a couple of introductions, 
but none of his criticisms of exploitation and drug use among college 
athletes is presented. 

Third, very appropriately there is considerable attention both in the 
readings and introductions to the discrimination against women in sports. 
However, I was terribly confused as to what was really being communi- 
cated. On the one hand there are acknowledgements that “thinking about 
women’s athletics has been characterized by a singular lack of imagina- 
tion, inventiveness, and concern” (p. 296). Yet, on the other hand, we 
are told: “They [women] do not have as strong a need as men to see 
just what it is their bodies can do, in part because they are more firmly 
established in their roles as social beings, wives, mothers, than men are 
in their roles as workers, businessmen, husbands, and fathers, or even as 
thinkers, leaders, and public figures” (p. 294). So, while there seemed 
genuine concern by the editors to analyze and remedy inequities for 
women in sports, their message on this topic is confusing. 

Surely this anthology spurs thought and generates ideas to be probed 
with data from other sources. However, it would require so much supple- 
mentation for a course in the sociology of sport that I would prefer some 
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other primary text and would choose a smaller portion of the types of 
readings most common to this collection. What is needed in such a text 
‘is either a better overview through considerably more integration or an 
examination of only two or three of this book’s topics with deeper empiri- 
cal and theoretical exploration. The in-between path this reader chooses 
is not nearly as productive. 


The Politics of Progress. By Raymond E. Wolfinger. Englewood Cliifs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1974. Pp. xii+416. $10.95, 


James D. Fratto 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, New York 


Raymond Wolfinger’s work is a companion volume to two earlier studies 
of New Haven: Robert Dahl’s Who Governs? (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1961) and Nelson Polsby’s Community Power and 
Political Theory (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1963). 
Although this book grew out of Wolfinger’s doctoral dissertation, begun at 
Yale under Dahl in 1961, subsequent revisions and other difficulties have 
delayed its publication until this year. The work is an imposing com- 
pendium of facts laced with many valuable insights as well as with some 
significant challenges to certain prevailing theories of urban politics. 
Because this brief review cannot do justice to the book’s comprehensive- 
ness, or to its value as a descriptive statement of New Haven politics, it 
will be limited to describing some of the challenges which Wolfinger 
presents to students of urban policy and democratic theory. 

By examining certain policies of the Lee administration (Richard Lee 
was mayor of New Haven from 1953 to 1969), mostly those centering 
around New Haven’s glamorous urban renewal program, the author 
attempts to “explain how important innovative policies were conceived 
and executed in New Haven [and] . . . to use the findings about New 
Haven to test and revise prevailing theories about local politics” (p. 1). 
Among the theories which Wolfinger challenges, two are worth noting. 
The first is the common impression among political scientists that politi- 
cians play a secondary or supportive role to interest groups in policy 
formulation (while theories of Bentley, Latham, and Truman best depict 
this view at the national level, its clearest application to local pocitics is 
found in Edward C. Banfield's Political Influence [New York: Free Press, 
1961]). Mayor Lee's style stands in contrast to this model. He is por- 
trayed as a creative and assertive leader whose efforts have helped trans- 
form New Haven from a "dying city" to an object of national pride. 
According to Wolfinger, the factors which made this leadership possible 
stem from what Dahl refers to as “slack in the system" (Who Governs? 
p. 305); that is, the disinclination of most people and. groups to make 
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demands on the political system at every opportunity leaves “openings” 
through which alert political leaders can maneuver. Three sources of 
“slack” in New Haven, and the basis for Lee’s highly initiatory activities, 
are (1) the prevalence of ethnic politics, which is built on symbolic 
(i.e.,ethnic) rather than substantive issues (chap. 3); (2) the existence 
of the political machine, which fosters public awareness in patronage 
rather than in general policy (chap. 4); and (3) the apathy and even 
hostility toward politics on the part of businessmen, who have perhaps 
the greatest “potential for control,” given their disproportionately high 
share of power resources (chap. 8). As a result of these factors, which 
heavily lessened the mayor’s accountability on policy issues, plus predilec- 
tions of Lee personally (chap. 6), Lee was able to spearhead programs of 
considerable financial and social magnitude. Here, Wolfinger is quite 
persuasive. 

His second challenge, also stemming from the above three factors, is 
less explicit. It tends to discount sharply Dahl’s belief in the representa- 
tive nature of New Haven’s politics. While Wolfinger is explicit in his 
individual criticisms of Dahl, he neglects to pursue their broader implica- 
tions for democratic theory, preferring instead to limit his focus to the 
bases of political leadership, Nevertheless, the specific criticisms he offers 
are quite useful for students of democratic theory. 

Dahl states in Who Governs? that, in a sense, “competing parties 
govern, but they do so with the consent of voters secured by competitive 
elections” (p. 5). Wolfinger’s findings indicate, however, that the political 
machine is not responsive to voters on substantive policy issues, nor is it 
expected to be so by party loyalists (pp. 94-121). Further, Dahl claims 
“the chpices made in critical elections, such as those in New Haven in 
1945 and 1955, do have great indirect influence on the decisions of leaders, 
for results of elections are frequently interpreted by leaders as indicating 
a preference for or an acquiescence in certain lines of policy” (p. 163). 
While it may be that the elections of 1945 and 1955 were contested on 
substantive grounds, the broader application of political responsiveness 
implied by Dahl’s statement does not hold, again owing to the patronage 
factor of machine politics and to the symbolic content of ethnic politics. 
In this regard, Wolfinger also discounts his own claim that New Haven’s 
political elites were “constrained by their anticipation of voters’ responses” 
(p. 8). 

Finally, Wolfinger would prefer to disappoint those who awaited this 
book as another installment of the community-power studies. He vehe- 
mently disclaims any such connection (pp. 7-12). Indeed, he ‘doth 
protest too much,” obligated as he is to criticize “elitist” theorists like 
Hunter (pp. 7; 167 note; 218 note), and “neo elitists” like Bachrach 
and Baratz (pp. 8, note; 261-64; 294) whenever the occasion warrants. 
The difficulty here is that while he criticizes their respective theories of 
big business’s dominance of local politics, he only succeeds in demonstrat- 
ing that business groups need not work clandestinely behind political 
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officials to gain their objectives. In responding directly to their respective 
claims that either the New Haven Board of Finance or the Community 
Action Council (CAC) represented the city’s ruling elite, Wolfinger is 
unconvincing in his minimization of these groups as possible sources of 
influence. For example, he notes that the Board of Finance never failed 
to support Lee’s central plans, that its influence was in areas in which 
Lee was indifferent (pp. 218-20). While this is meant to demonstrate 
the board’s lack of influence over the mayor, it does not answer the 
counterclaim that Lee only took (central) actions in which he anticipated 
the board’s approval. For example, with respect to the CAC: “Lee was 
very sensitive to what the CAC would accept and often spent months 
laying the groundwork for a scheme like the Church Street Project that 
might well have been condemned if it had been suddenly presented” 
(pp. 261-62). In the same vein, Wolfinger criticizes the view that “who 
benefits” is synonymous with “who governs” (possibly alluding to an 
“elitist” approach by Edward C. Hayes in his Power Structure and Urban 
Policy [New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972], although this is not cited). He 
claims that in the Church Street Project those who profited did not do so 
“by virtue of their political activity or their reputed political power” 
(p. 348). However, the point of the “benefits approach” is precisely that, 
in the final analysis, those with power are those who gain from policy 
outputs whether or not they participated in deciding such policies. In 
short, Wolfinger does not settle the controversy of corporate dominance 
of urban policy. While I can appreciate Wolfinger's having soured on the 
community-power debate, which indeed appears to have gone nowhere, 
it seems that rather than putting the lid on a pot already partially 
covered, he has stirred the stew anew, and that may be a good thing. 
It may well be.that Wolfinger is correct: the concept of power as it has 
come to be viewed in contemporary social science, that is, as a relation- 
ship whereby one actor influences another by imposing the threat of sanc- 
tions, cannot by itself be used to explain the persistence of social 
inequality in American society. To do this would require much more 
than a single concept; it would require a new method capable of explain- 
ing why contemporary liberal society is able to sustain such inequality 
with an ever-lessening use of sanction-based power. 

As far as New Haven and its urban renewal program are concerned, 
this book does not answer Norton Long's plea: “We still await a study 
of New Haven, not one that deals with Mayor Lee as minor league 
prince in the writing of some political science Machiavelli, but one that 
tells us what the millions spent achieved, for good or ill, in the lives of 
the people of New Haven” (The Unwalled City [New York: Basic, 1972], 
p. 133). Despite this and the limitations which I have noted, this is an 
impressive book which is likely to be read and debated by urbanists 
and others for some time to come. 
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Inishkillane: Change and Decline in the West of Ireland. By Hugh Brody. 
London: Allen Lane, Penguin Press, 1973. Pp. xiii--226. £2.95. 


Paul Hockings 
University of Illinois, at Chicago Circle 


This is less an ethnography of one community than it is a general social 
and economic history of Gaelic-speaking Ireland over the past couple 
of centuries. Inishkillane itself is said to be a depopulated parish on the 
coast of County Clare (the author has his own reasons for not specitying 
its exact location), but it could equally well lie in County Cork, Kerry, 
or Galway; and the matter is hardly important, since scarcely a quarter 
of the book is devoted to Inishkillane itself. 

Brody is strong on economic and social history, even if much of his 
material parallels such well-known sources as K. H. Connell’s Jvish Peasant 
Society (London: Oxford University Press, 1968), C. B. W. Smith's 
The Great Hunger (London: Harnish Hamilton, 1962), and W. L. Mick’s 
Account of the Constitution, Administration and Dissolution of the Con- 
gested Districts Board for Ireland (Dublin: Eason & Son, 1925). Never- 
theless, Brody does pull all this together into a fine picture of the 
demoralization and desperate emigration which have for so long charac- 
terized Irish country life. His book is therefore a valuable companion 
to the study of Conrad Arensberg and Solon T. Kimball, Family and 
Community in Ireland (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1968)—-a work that is notably lacking in a historical perspective. 

Considering that this latter work also deals with some County Clare 
villages, it is rather surprising that Brody makes such little use of that 
classic “study. More surprising, though, is the total omission from an 
otherwise excellent bibliography of two thorough and recent ethnographies 
from this part of Ireland. Could it be that Brody does not know of John 
Messenger’s volume on a neighboring island community, Inis Beag, Isle 
of Ireland (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1969), or of Robert 
Cresswell’s Une communauté rurale de l'Irlande (Paris: Musée de 'Hom- 
me, 1969)? In defense of Brody I can only suggest that he is more 
historian than sociologist, and indeed he encounters difficulties in handling 
some sociological concepts. Surely, for example, there is a more precise 
way of expressing the following ideas relating to Ireland and her emi- 
grants: *The maintenance of that distance between the cultures—what- 
ever information may have passed back and forth—is above all a question 
of consciousness. It is expectations about one's life, evaluations of present 
and future, which guarantee or bedevil any social system. Where the 
mentalities of a people diverge from the social predicament surrounding 
them, tensions and frustrations erupt” (p. 8). This is no longer the 
language of social science. But as the book progresses, it improves in 
quality, and the latter half contains a useful account of the family, rural 
economics, and recent social changes associated with emigration and the 
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emergence of a local entrepreneur. Mutual aid in the community and 
the traditional self-reliance of peasants are discussed at some length: 
we are shown how emigration and the remittances that sometimes follow 
it have undermined these institutions. The arenas of changing community 
interaction are also examined closely. These are the bar, the shop, and 
the church; each is “analyzed” through Brody’s usual techniques of 
generalization and anecdote. While there are methodological shortcomings 
in the book, it is valuable as documentation of anomie (in Merton’s 
sense of the term), 


The Idea of Culture in the Social Sciences. Edited by Louis Schneider 
and Charles M. Bonjean. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1973. 
Pp. vi--149. $9.00 (cloth); $2.95 (paper). 


Sidney M. Willhelm 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


This book consists of a series of essays; each contributor was expected 
to survey the relevance of the concept of culture for a particular disci- 
pline. Such a purpose is noble, but the venture falls short because too 
many writers avoided the subject. 

James A. Boon, an anthropologist, achieves a semblance of a review. 
However, he is to be severely condemned for refusing to mention Leslie 
A. White, a dominant contemporary anthropologist who started the disci- 
pline of culturology. Boon devotes excessive effort to an esoteric notion 
which he compares to the “groan of death" in a Verdi opera. 

Worst of all is Talcott Parsons. He simply disregards sociology unless 
it presents his view: (1) “I have interpreted my mandate . . . dreadly 
to cover the concern of the student of social systems with problems of 
culture" (p. 44; my italics); in fact, Parsons's chapter amounts, as the 
sympathetic Louis Schneider writes, to no more than “a brief statement 
which summarizes views he [ie., Parsons] has been developing over a 
long time" (p. 123; my italics); (2) he insists that his distinction 
between culture and social system has caused "substantial progress"; 
yet he provides no evidence other than noting—without citing sources— 
two anthropologists, “both of whom, of course [sic/], were trained in 
the Harvard Department of Social Relations" (p. 33; my italics); (3) 
Parsons raises only issues engaging his interest, thus making himself the 
phenomenon, when in fact scholarship must encompass a discipline; 
(4) Parsons, when he bothers to make citations, cites himself foremost 
and then leans heavily toward a select group of personal acquaintances; 
and (5) Pitirim A. Sorokin receives absolutely no consideration, alihough 
he remains a prominent scholar of the subject. Parsons exhibits personal 
arrogance, boasting of his own limited views without shedding any light: 
his essay is a hodgepodge of vacuous nonsense. 

Kenneth E. Boulding offers a cogent review of cultural economics, in 
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which he substantiates the relevance of culture in economics. Boulding 
knows what is worth knowing and comprehends the central issues ex- 
pounded by economists over the expanse of generations. His chapter 
gives voice to the institutionalists, members of one of the few schools 
which provides a meaningful cultural context without sacrificing eco- 
nomics. The culture-society distinction is, at best, superficial; what counts 
is the economic system vis-a-vis culture. Still, one is baffled when Bould- 
ing calls for a “general evolutionary theory”—especially for probing 
culture—yet ignores the scholar who has done so much in this regard— 
(once again) Leslie A. White. 

Lucian W. Pye handles culture within the sphere of political science. 

'The historical outlook is presented by Robert F. Berkhofer, Jr. He 
offers an in-depth summary with excellent coverage. By intertwining 
disciplines with a historical treatment of culture, Berkhofer perceptively 
raises broad points of contention and applies his,analysis to the “New 
Left" criticism of the historical “establishment.” Nonetheless, the estab- 
lishment's demise cannot, as he claims in his account, be due to internal 
reliance upon "consensus" within the cultural concept; insurgency in 
history, the social sciences generally, and the physical sciences reflects 
a disintegrating society rather than one particular discipline. 

David E. Sopher contemplates the usage of culture in geography; he 
does so, however, primarily to expound his view of spatial patterning. 
To be sure, the cultural aspect in geography has been applied rather 
decidedly by “cultural ecologists,” but it has also been used more widely. 
By concentrating solely on ways in which one might account for the 
"spatial patterning of culture," Sopher departs from the supposed purpose 
of the book. 


Louis Schneider extends the concluding chapter; he admits that what 
he says is tentative and requires greater emphasis. The quality of his 
chapter suffers from the generally poor quality of the contributions. His 
constant praise of Parsons also negates his endeavor. Although quick to 
lament minor shortcomings of other contributors, he gingerly backs away 
from criticizing Parsons, begging off by commenting that "this is not the 
place" for making pertinent critical interpretations. Although he acknowl- 
edges Sorokin, Schneider suffers substantially from ignoring White inas- 
much as, for example, White deals explicitly with “misplaced humanism,” 
one of Schneider's major areas of inquiry. Finally, one would hope for a 
more extensive review from a cross-disciplinary perspective. Schneider, 
for instance, could have done a better job of discussing the central themes 
and cross-currents transcending the various disciplines. 

This book began with a worthy subject which got lost in the writing. 
While contributors such as Boon, Boulding, and Berkhofer provide reason- 
able résumés of the cultural perspective, the remaining writers simply did 
not accomplish the objective. The editors are to be faulted: they could 
have excluded chapters which did not comply, or else have altered the 
purpose of the book so as to reflect its actual content. 
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Saint-Simon and Saint-Simonism: 


A Weberian View 


Robert Alun Jones and Robert M. Anservitz 
University of Illinois 


The Weberian concepts of charisma, its routinization, and the elec- 
tive affinity between ideas and interests provide a theoretical model 
for the analysis of the emergence of Saint-Simonism. The analysis 
includes discussion of precharismatic conditions in post-Napoleonic 
France, the nature of Saint-Simon’s charismatic appeal, three sepa- 
rable efforts to “routinize”’ this authority, and the relationship 
between the material and political interests of French Jews and 
the ideas of Saint-Simon’s New Christianity. The conclusion sug- 
gests that this charismatic phenomenon had two paradoxical conse- 
quences: Saint-Simonism did little to advance the interests of French 
Jews, but much to advance French industry and commerce; it did 
much to preserve Saint-Simon’s ideas, but only in a selective and 
distorted form. 


INTRODUCTION 


The extraordinarily devout following which gravitated to the eccentric 
French genius Claude-Henri de Saint-Simon (1760-1825) has hardly been 
ignored by historical scholarship. Jean Walch’s Bibliographie du Saint- 
Simonisme (1967) contains some 1,049 entries at least marginally con- 
cerned with this phenomenon; Coser (1965, pp. 99-109) has analyzed 
the group as a "political sect”; and it has been discussed in some detail 
by no less a sociologist and intellectual historian than Émile Durkheim 
(1958, pp. 248-82). Despite the suggestive remarks of Roberto Michels,? 
however, the phenomenon has yet to be analyzed in terms of Max Weber's 
highly relevant discussion of “charisma,” its "routinization," and the 
"elective affinity" between ideas and interests (1947, pp. 363-73). Our 
discussion is therefore directed toward a concise statement of Weber’s 


1 Some of the materials cited in this essay were collected at the Bibliothèque nationale, 
Paris, on research funds provided by the National] Endowment for the Humanities. 
We are also indebted to L. Charles Cooper for his assistance in the preparation of 
this essay. The study is part of ongoing research into the history of 19th-century 
sociological theory. 


2 As noted by Tucker (1968, p. 738), Roberto Michels’s Political Parties (1915) 
pointed to marked charismatic tendencies in Western European socialist movements 
in the late 19th century. Michels mentions Saint-Simon briefly (pp. 239, 380), and 
his discussion of socialist leaders as objects of a "cult of veneration" (pp. 64—67) 
is certainly suggestive of the Saint-Simonian experience, but there is no systematic 
consideration of the group in Weberian terms. 
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theoretical formulation with its recent modifications and extensions; a de- 
scription of the Saint-Simonian experience in the light of this formulation; 
and some concluding evaluations which provide suggestive, though hardly 
definitive, indications of the effect of such charismatic situations upon 
intellectual and social history. Our effort is twofold: to analyze from a 
new perspective what Manuel (1963, p. 347) has called “one of the most 
curious phenomena of nineteenth century intellectual and social history” 
and to add to the growing body of research on the phenomenon of 
charisma. 


CHARISMA, ROUTINIZATION, AND ELECTIVE AFFINITY 


Weber defined charisma as “a certain quality of an individual personality 
by virtue of which he is set apart from ordinary men and treated as 
endowed with supernatural, superhuman, or at least specifically excep- 
tional powers or qualities. These are such as are not accessible to the 
ordinary person but are regarded as of divine origin or as exemplary, 
and on the basis of them the individual concerned is treated as a leader" 
(1947, pp. 358-59). This definition has suffered varying interpretations,’ 
primarily because it incorporates both psychological and sociological ele- 
ments (Friedland 1964, p. 20). Weber seems to refer to an attribute of 
certain individual personalities; yet he adds that “it is recognition on 
the part of those subject to authority which is decisive for the validity 
of charisma" (1947, p. 359). While certain individuals may possess leader- 
ship qualities that are potentially charismatic, their charisma rgmains 
"jncipient" (Friedland 1964, p. 25) unless their message is relevant and 
meaningful to groups within the specific sociohistorical context. Genuinely 
validated charismatic leadership thus emerges only when the charismatic 
personality and the conditions for its appeal are simultaneously present. 
Studies of charismatic authority, therefore, must give attention both to 
individual charismatic attributes and to the social and historical condi- 
tions in which persons possessing them emerge into leadership. 

Weber discussed conditions only briefly, indicating that charisma “may 
involve a subjective or internal re-orientation [of potential followers] 


3 Friedland (1964, pp. 20-21) has argued that Weber defined charisma in conflicting 
(psychological and sociological) senses but that his primary emphasis is psychological. 
Friedland attempts to balance this stress with his own more sociological interpretation. 
The more general view is that Weber's definition is sufficiently sociological in itself. 
Willner and Willner (1965, p. 79) indicate that in Weber's discussion it is not so much 
"what the leader is" as "how he is regarded by those subject to his authority" 
that is significant. Tucker (1968, p. 737) argues similarly that “to be a charismatic 
leader is essentially to be perceived as such," and there is an identical stress in 
Bendix (1968, p. 200). The interpretations are not mutually exclusive, however, and 
our present discussion gives equal attention to individual personality and social con- 
ditions. 
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born out of suffering, conflicts, or enthusiasm" (1947, p. 363). While 
limited, this statement clearly suggests that some historical situations are 
especially conducive to the emergence of a charismatic leader and his 
following. Willner (1968, pp. 35—36) argues that such conditions involve 
a "convergence of the social and psychological needs of people and of 
the situations of institutional failure in which they find themselves . . . ,” 
including: (1) latent conditions, that is, underlying conditions of strain 
or disequilibria in a social order which can create deprivations for some 
strata of the population, provoke intergroup tensions and conflicts, and 
produce pressures for changes in the status quo; (2) precipitant situa- 
tions, that is, crises that sharply intensify existent strains or impose new 
and sudden deprivations upon major segments of a society; and (3) per- 
ceptual reactions, a subjective aspect relevant to both 1 and 2 which 
includes the views and attitudes, both cognitive and emotional, held by 
individuals and groups concerning the general conditions or specific situa- 
tions of their society and of themselves. Parsons's discussion is similar: 
*Any situation where an established institutional order has to a consider- 
able extent become disorganized, where established sanctions, expectations, 
and symbols are broken up or are under attack is a favorable situation 
for such a movement, This creates widespread psychological insecurity 
which in turn is susceptible of reintegration in terms of attachment to 
a charismatic movement. In addition to relatively generalized and diffuse 
‘anomie’ and insecurity, there are generally specifically structured sources 
of strain and frustration which may have to do with the definition of 
the specific content of effective charismatic appeal” (1947, p. 71). The 
charismatic leader, whose appeal is “specifically salvationist or messianic 
in nature,” offers deliverance or salvation from these conditions of strain, 
distress, and anomie (Tucker 1968, pp. 742-43). 

An overemphasis upon conditions conducive to the emergence of char- 
ismatic authority, however, threatens to ignore the specific attributes of 
this type of leader. Once again, Weber's discussion is limited, but sub- 
sequent research suggests two relevant categories of appeal: personal 
style, including conscious and unconscious, ascribed and achieved capaci- 
ties for leadership; and message, the content of a leader's speeches and 
writings and their appeal to his following. In addition to personal appear- 
ance, the first may involve “rhetoric employed. in speeches, including 
rhythm: use of simile and metaphor and allusions to myth and history; 
use of gesture and movement; employment of ritual and ceremony; man- 
ner of dealing with felt doubt and opposition; and mode of handling 
crises" (Willner and Willner 1965, p. 83). The second—the specific ide- 
ational content of the leader's message—suggests Peter Berger’s proper 
assertion (1963, pp. 949—50) that Weber's discussion of charisma must 
be read in the context of his anti-Marxian treatment of the role of ideas 
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in history. For Weber, religious ideas "have a historical efficacy of their 
own and cannot simply be understood as a ‘reflection’ or even ‘function’ 
of some underlying social processes." Charisma thus represents the sudden 
eruption of quite new forces, often linked to quite new ideas. But Weber 
does not deny that thought is closely related to social context: on the 
contrary, he urges that the survival of any idea is largely dependent upon 
its capacity to find a social group to become its carrier. This is Weber's 
notion of “elective affinity”: social groups “elect” certain ideas which 
“give expression to their essence and strivings . . . " (Stark 1958, p. 257). 
These ideas provide spiritual and ideological justification for the real 
interests of the audience; at the same time, they survive only as long 
as they point in directions consistent with these interests (Hintze 1931, 
p. 232). Ideas and interests thus seek each other out in history; in the 
' long run, neither can survive without the other. 

'The combination of the appropriate style and message with propitious 
sociohistorical circumstances produces a phenomenon that is distinctively 
charismatic, for the perceptual reactions associated with charismatic fol- 
lowings differ on both the cognitive and emotional levels from reactions to 
“mere leadership" (Willner 1968, pp. 35-36).4 Even a highly popular 
leader must make few errors if his popularity and support are not to 
evaporate; the charismatic leader is relatively immune from such con- 
straints, for the relationship "involves abdication of choice and of judg- 
ment by followers and the surrender of the mandate to choose and judge 
to the leader." Cognitively, this resignation implies total acceptance of 
descriptive, normative, and prescriptive components of the leadey's mes- 
sage: ". . . the leader transmits, and the followers accept, his presentation 
of himself as their predestined leader, his definitions of their world as it is 
and it ought to be, and his conviction of his mission and their duty to 
reshape it.” Emotionally, the charismatic following is distinguished by the 
responses of “awe, devotion, reverence, and, above all, blind faith" rather 
than the mere respect or admiration typical of leader-follower relation- 
ships in general (Willner 1968, pp. 6-7). Additional attributes of the 
charismatic group include (1) the absence of formal rules and routine 
administration; (2) the rejection of rational economic conduct; (3) the 
dissociation of the leader and his disciples from normal familial life and 


4A similar distinction between leadership and charismatic leadership is found in 
Parsons (1947, p. 65): “His [the leader’s] charismatic quality has to be ‘proved’ by 
being recognized as genuine by his followers. This is not, however, as Weber is 
careful to point out, the ordinary sense of leadership by ‘consent’ of the led, in the 
usual democratic meaning. The authority of the leader does not express the ‘will’ 
of the followers, but rather their duty or obligations.” An interesting discussion of the 
“ambivalent” nature of Weber’s discussion of recognition by followers and the leader's 
claims and actions appears in Bendix (1968, pp. 616-29), reprinted in Bendix and 
Roth (1971, pp. 170-87). 
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ties; (4) the necessity for continual “proofs” of and belief in the leader’s 
charismatic qualifications; (5) a transforming and revolutionary impact, 
and (6) a transitory or intermittent nature.5 

The last attribute is particularly significant in the light of Weber’s 
discussion of “routinization.” Weber repeatedly stressed that the charis- 
matic foundation of any organization is inherently unstable and temporary 
(Parsons 1947, pp. 71-72); indeed, “in its pure form charismatic author- 
ity may be said to exist only in the process of originating” (Weber 1947, 
p. 364). If it is not to remain a purely transitory phenomenon but to 
take on the nature of a permanent relationship, the character of charis- 
matic authority must be radically transformed. The result is the “routin- 
ization of charisma” into traditional or rational-legal authority, either 
providing a more stable bond. 

The impetus or motive behind the routinization process lies in the 
combined ideal and material interests of the followérs in the continuation 
and continual reactivation of the community (Weber 1947, p. 364). These 
interests become conspicuous upon the disappearance of the charismatic 
leader, which immediately raises the crucial problem of “succession.” 
The way in which this problem is met, Weber argues, is of overwhelming 
significance for the character of the subsequent relationship. He outlines 
six possible solutions, three of which are relevant to the Saint-Simonian 
case: 


1) By the designation on the part of the original charismatic leader of 
his own successor and his recognition on the part of the followers. This 
is a very common form. . . . In this case legitimacy is acquired through 
the act of designation. [P. 365] 


2) Designation of a successor by the charismatically qualified administra- 
tive staff and his recognition by the community. In its typical form this 
process should quite definitely not be interpreted as "election" or “nomi- 
nation" or anything of the sort. It is not a matter of free selection, 
but of one which is strictly bound to objective duty. It is not to be 
determined merely by majority vote, but is a question of arriving at the 
correct designation, the designation of the right person who is truly en- 
dowed with charisma. [P. 365] 


3) The search for a new charismatic leader on the basis of criteria of 
the qualities which will fit him for the position of authority. . . . In this 
case the legitimacy of the new charismatic leader is bound to certain 
distinguishing characteristics; thus, to rules with respect to which a tradi- 


5 Willner (1968, p. 10) notes cautiously that these attributes do not “define” charis- 
matic leadership, but “assert something else about it." The first three refer to “modes 
of exercise"; whether charismatic leadership is exercised in these ways is a matter 
for empirical investigation. The fourth specifies a condition for its maintenance, the 
fifth refers to its probable consequences or results, and the sixth is a logical deduction 
from the definition. A similar set of additional "specifications" is provided by Bendix 
(1968, p. 619). 'The Willner formulation is cited here as holding slightly more rele- 
vance to the Saint-Simonian group. 
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tion arises. The result is a process of traditionalization in favor of which 
the purely personal character of leadership is eliminated. [P. 364] 

The goal is to maintain the original point of reference of authority while 
at the same time coming to terms with changed conditions. The latter 
process does not necessarily destroy the charismatic element (Parsons 
1947, p. 67); rather, that element becomes dissociated from the person 
of the individual and embodied in an objective institutional structure. 
The new holders of charismatic authority thus exercise it at “second 
remove," by virtue of an institutionally legitimized status or office. 

The problem of succession, however, is not the only difficulty to be 
overcome if the charismatic phenomenon is to be successfully transformed 
into a relatively permanent relationship. Weber's discussion suggests at 
least two additional realms where serious hazards confront the effort to 
routinize: “support” and “organization.” The problem of support results 
from the fact that the “pure” charismatic situation is "specifically foreign 
to economic considerations" (Weber 1947, p. 362); it despises traditional 
or rational everyday economizing and the attainment of regular income 
by continuous economic activity devoted to that end. The only sources of 
support for such movements are voluntary gifts and "booty" (Parsons 
1947, p. 65). Since such means of support are themselves "inherently 
unstable," the character of economic provision must be radically trans- 
formed or “regularized”: “For charisma to be transformed into a per- 
manent routine structure, it is necessary that its anti-economic character 
be altered. It must be adapted to some form of fiscal organization to 
provide for the needs of the group and hence to the economic cogditions 
necessary for raising taxes and contributions" (Weber 1947, p. 369). 

The third and final problem in the routinization of charisma involves 
the transformation of its organizational structure. The social relationships 
within the original following are strictly personal, based on the validity 
and practice of charismatic qualities; recruitment is through charismatic 
appeal; there are no distinctions of status or office and no administrative 
hierarchy. Like the antieconomic tendencies, this aspect of the charismatic 
situation is inherently unstable. To make a permanent relationship pos- 
sible, it is necessary to establish specific norms governing entry into the 
group and to regularize the status of the members of the administrative 
staff. These requirements entail specific training and tests of eligibility for 
new members and the development of a hierarchy of offices or traditional- 
ized statuses with benefices or fiefs as their mode of support (Parsons 
1947, p. 67). A definite order is thus introduced into the organization of 
the administrative staff, with the legitimation of positions of authority 
and rewards of social prestige for their occupants (Weber 1947, pp. 
370-71). Such transformations often witness a competitive struggle for 
the valued administrative positions (Parsons 1947, p. 67). 
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SAINT-SIMON AND SAINT-SIMONISM 
Precharismatic Conditions 


The situation in Paris immediately after the Restoration of 1815 clearly 
approximated several of the "precharismatic conditions" discussed above: 
institutional failure, psychological insecurity, significant deprivations for 
some strata of the society, and intellectual reorientation. The last of 
these took the specific forms of the awakening of French intellect after 
the removal of Napoleonic restraints and the secularization of traditional 
beliefs. Jacques Droz (1967, pp. 37, 39) says of bourgeois France at this 
point in time that "money assigned a place to the individual inside 
the bourgeoisie and in relation to it" and that “everyone was trying to 
climb the social ladder." The development of an urban middle class was 
accompanied by an intellectual rebirth: *For all French thinkers, the 
fall of the Empire seemed like a deliverance of the mind, a chance to 
reforge the chain of intellectual progress broken by the Revolution" 
(Sauvigny 1966, p. 328). Lamartine noted (1851, p. 497) that “this 
epoch was an awakening of the human mind,” and Guizot himself recalled 
this period as one when “the human mind . . . regained its free and un- 
restrained activity" (Sauvigny 1966, p. 328). 

According to Lewis Coser (1965, p. 101), however, post-Napoleonic 
France could also be depicted as a "moral vacuum." His description is 
strongly suggestive of the “anomie” indicated by Parsons as conducive 
to charismatic attachments: 


. 

Young men born too late to participate in the exciting days of the 
Revolution and Napoleon felt, amid the acquisitive fervor of bourgeois 
society, suddenly free of traditional restraints, as if all guiding moral 
values had been shattered, all ideals smashed, all purposes rendered sense- 
less. The Revolution had destroyed those bonds of sentiment and devotion 
that had survived the corruption and corrosion of the ancien régime. The 
counterrevolution had disintegrated the fraternity born of revolutionary 
ardor. The world seemed devoid of generous emotion, of fraternal bonds, 
of ideas or ideals worthy of devotion. Alfred de Musset expressed it well: 
“Alas! Alas! Religion is vanishing. . . . We no longer have either hope 
or expectations, not even two little pieces of black wood in a cross before 
which to wring our hands. . . . Everything that was is no more. All that 
will be is not yet!" 


This picture of the “latent conditions" prevailing immediately before the 
emergence of the Saint-Simonian sect, however, must be supplemented by 
a consideration of the special needs and “perceptive reactions" of those 
individuals who were to become Saint-Simon's followers. Three character- 
istics immediately appear potential significant for understanding the 
attachment of these followers to Saint-Simon. First, they were generally 
young men: “... hardly one of them was more than thirty-five years old 
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at the time of Saint-Simon’s death,” and their youthful idealism was 
readily receptive to the vision of a future society where order and plan- 
ning would replace the “disorder of the day” (Coser 1965, pp. 102-3). 
Second, an extraordinary number were trained in the natural sciences, 
primarily at the Ecole Polytechnique (Coser 1965, p. 103; Pinet 1894, 
pp. 73-96). After the Revolution, Saint-Simon had “steeped himself in 
the best ideas available by inviting leading thinkers—especially Polytech- 
nique professors—to sumptuous dinners at his home. Without absorbing 
the full content of the new sciences, Saint-Simon captured the essence of 
a scientific spirit which he elaborated in the style of a prophet for 
the rest of his life" (Clark 1973, p. 99). Saint-Simon's prophetic elabora- 
tion of this scientific spirit was understandably attractive to subsequent 
students at the Ecole Polytechnique. In evaluating the influence of the 
Ecole upon Saint-Simonism, Pinet (1894, p. 73) summarized: *. . . elle 
lui a fourni son grand pontife, ses principaux apótres, la plupart de ses 
missionnaires." 

'The third and most striking aspect of the Saint-Simonian sect was 
undoubtedly its disproportionately Jewish character. Manuel (1963, p. 
344) states that Saint-Simon's disciples “were young Jewish intellectuals, 
sons of assimilated Paris banking families and leaders of the religious 
community. Saint Simon founded the New Christianity in association with 
these Jewish neophytes." Silvera (1966, pp. 6-7) concurs, stating that 
"the first band of disciples who gathered around the master of the 
‘utopian crusade was made up almost entirely of Jews, sons of partly- 
assimilated and well-to-do banking families. . . ." Szajkowski (1947, p. 
37) more cautiously notes that “the number of active and prominent 
Jewish Saint-Simonians at no time exceeds a dozen," but adds that one 
must “bear in mind that the Saint-Simonians were, in general, a small 
sect and that it was precisely the few Jewish members who play the 
major part in the practical realization of Saint-Simonian teachings.” This 
involvement of Jews in the Saint-Simonian sect was apparently not the 
result of any special concern Saint-Simon felt for the Judaic tradition. 
There is a brief reference to Jews in the New Christianity which might 
be interpreted as what Willner calls “allusion to myth and history,” but 
such references are very rare and open to differing interpretations.® The 


6 Silberner (1950, pp. 375-76) notes that there are only two other passages in all of 
Sairt-Simon’s work which make specific reference to Jews, and adds that they “do 
not... contain enough information to permit us to determine his attitude toward 
the Jews. They indicate, perhaps, a certain good-will toward them. At all events, 
they do not appear to show any hostility or contempt.” The first passage, from 
“De l'organisation sociale” (Saint-Simon and Eníantin, 39:160-61), says of the Jews 
that “driven out of their country, they have been homeless and persecuted without 
ever renouncing the hope of witnessing the coming of the time when all men will 
treat each other as brothers." The second passage, from "Naissance du Christianisme" 
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explanation for the appeal must therefore be sought in the special con- 
ditions which faced Jews in post-Napoleonic France and in the charismatic 
image which Saint-Simon presented, with regard to both style and content 
of message. 

The conditions show some similarity to the more general situation de- 
scribed earlier. Jews were certainly deeply involved in the rapid growth 
of the French bourgeois economy. Szajkowski (1947, pp. 37-38) suggests 
that after the "emancipating" influence of the Revolution French Jews 
were “particularly fitted for the role of pioneers of industry and finance,” 
a judgment in which Hobsbawm (1962, p. 197) concurs: “The situation 
of the Jews made them exceptionally ready to assimilate to bourgeois 
society. They were a minority. They were overwhelmingly urban, to the 
point of being largely immunized against the diseases of urbanization. 
In the cities their lower mortality and morbidity rate was already noted 
by the statisticians. They were overwhelmingly literate and outside agri- 
culture. A very large proportion of them were already in commerce or 
the professions.” This development of a bourgeois Jewish society was not 
limited to commercial activities, for “more striking than Jewish wealth 
was the flowering of Jewish talent in the secular arts, sciences, and 
professions” (ibid., p. 196). 

The drive for assimilation was accompanied by the increasing secular- 
ization of traditional beliefs. The Saint-Simonian Léon Halévy, for ex- 
ample, feeling that “the new liberties guaranteed by the Napoleonic codes 
called for a total re-evaluation of traditional Judaism,” sought to modify 
an “obsolete religious orthodoxy no longer adapted to the conditions of 
modern society” (Silvera 1966, p. 2). Progress thus required seculariza- 
tion: “. . . with a number of other Jewish followers of that strangely 
seductive social theorist, Halévy expressed the conviction that religious 
orthodoxy was a hindrance to progress and simply a nostalgic relic of a 
past that was long since dead” (Marrus 1971, pp. 89-90). Manuel (1963, 
p. 345) adds, "Traditional Judaism had ceased to have spiritual meaning 
for them. The Jewish religion as practiced in Paris had been ‘reformed,’ 
watered down to a few holiday observances and the acceptance of a 
morality that was vaguely theist." The road to assimilation, however, 
did not include the necessity of conversion; rather, it required complete 
acceptance of one’s French nationality and the adoption of the French 
language and customs.* 


(ibid., 19:177—78), refers to “Ce peuple, sombre, concentré, devoré, de [sic] orgeuil.” 
Szajkowski (1947, p. 34) interprets this passage differently from Silberner, stating 
that “Saint-Simon had never studied Jewish problems, although this did not deter 
him from having an unfavorable opinion of the Jews." 


* Marrus (1971, pp. 61-62) argues that “. . . despite the repugnance which many 
French Jews felt toward traditional ritual and the details of Jewish worship, rela- 
tively few took the final step of renouncing their religion and converting to Chris- 
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The Bourbon Restoration marked a rude shock for these rising, 
assimilationist-minded Jews, a fact suggestive of Willner’s “precipitant 
conditions” for charismatic movements. The slow amalgamation of old 
aristocracy and new bourgeoisie, carefully nurtured under Napoleon, was 
quickly stilled through the reimposition of rank discriminations. In an 
effort to reaffirm internal security, Louis XVIII also instituted a purge 
of liberal factions from the administration, the Académie Francaise, and 
the army, which inevitably took with it many recently emancipated Jews 
(Brogan 1957, p. 17). But the policy most damaging to the French Jew 
was the slow, deliberate rapprochement of Church and State, for this 
eventually led to the reimposition of Catholic authority over French 
higher education. According to Sauvigny (1966, p. 317), it was only the 
difficulty of replacing the university staff from top to bottom which pre- 
vented the rightist Royalists from purging the universities in 1815. By 
1821, the bishops had won control of secondary education and the re- 
actionary Msgr. Frayssinous had become Grand Master of the University 
(Gagnon 1964, pp. 107-8). With the subsequent establishment of Catholic 
religious tests, many Jewish intellectuals were either fired or expelled, 
marking an abrupt end to their promising bourgeois careers (Manuel 
1963, p. 344). The world of the liberal professions thus denied them, 
many Jews returned to finance and commerce, but the experience must 
have been devastating: “The return to the stock exchange made restless 
malcontents of the young Jews before whom new horizons had been spread 
under Napoleon. . . . They were confused and bewildered by the recru- 
descence of a religious intolerance from which they had believed, them- 
selves secure" (Manuel 1963, p. 345). The situation of Halévy thus 
appears typical: “What drew him to Saint-Simon was a yearning for 
some moral absolute: a yearning which he shared with many other young 
Jews of his age, who, denied the opportunity of participating in the 
intellectual life of their time, found a suitable outlet for their frustrations 
as well as a fitting substitute for their traditional beliefs in the New 
Christianity propounded by Saint-Simon” (Silvera 1966, pp. 6-7). Saint- 
Simon’s biographer has arrived at an almost identical conclusion: 


They yearned for a religious system, a unity of emotive and rationalist 
moral values which could be embraced with devotion. Small stockbrokers 


tianity.” Since most of France itself was moving in a secular direction, emancipation 
required not baptism but the transcendence of formal religious beliefs altogether. In 
particular, it meant embracing one’s French nationality and serving the country. 
Halévy is thus quoted as follows: “Frenchmen by country and by institutions, it is 
necessary that all [French Jews] become so by customs and language. It is necessary, 
in a word, that for them the name of Jew become accessory and the name of 
Frenchman principal” (in Marrus 1971, p. 90). Heer (1967, p. 151) agrees that after 
the revolution, the road to Jewish emancipation was “to become, to be, to appear 
to be a good Frenchman.” 
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in the twenties, they felt revulsion for a life wasted upon the petty 
pursuit of personal gain. Though the ancestors, too, had been merchants 
and moneylenders, they had.suffered no spiritual crisis because they had 
had an absolute religious faith and a family morality which completely 
filled their emotional needs. From this faith the young Jews had been 
set adrift. Outcasts in Catholic France of the Restoration, they belonged 
to neither world. Their souls were empty, until the doctrine of Saint- 
Simon came to fill the void. In the meeting of Saint-Simon with the 
young Jewish intellectuals a perfect symbiotic relationship was established. 
| Manuel 1963, p. 345] 


Saint-Simon as Charismatic Leader 


The discussion of conditions must be balanced by a consideration of Saint- 
Simon’s charismatic appeal. Until quite late in his life, he remained only 
an “incipient” charismatic (Friedland 1964, p. 25), for, while he clearly 
conceived of himself as a prophet and possessed some extraordinary per- 
sonal qualities, his message was not validated in the sense of being rele- 
vant and meaningful to any specific sociohistorical groups. From the 
moment of his release from a British prison in 1783, “he began to regard 
himself as a kind of Messiah" (Gide and Rist 1913, p. 202). His servant. 
was instructed to awake him each morning with the words: “Arise, Count, 
you have great deeds to perform today" (Manuel.1963, p. 13). In an 
early letter to his nephew Victor, he claimed that it was his ancestor 
Charlemagne who had entrusted him with his message, and in Mémoire 
sur la gravitation, he speaks as the incarnation of Socrates (Dondo 1955, 
p. 184). Sauvigny (1966, p. 351) refers to his "magnetic personality," 
and Markham (Saint-Simon 1964, p. xviii) argues that his "intellectual 
pretensions verged on megalomania." Despite his eccentric claims, how- 
ever, Saint-Simon attracted no perceivable following until the years im- 
mediately after the Bourbon Restoration. 

The earliest disciples were recruited on the basis of personal charismatic 
appeal. Olinde Rodrigues, the son of a prosperous Jewish banker, was an 
outstanding student in mathematics at the Ecole Normale Supérieure and 
later a tutor at the Collége Napoléon. Aíter the Restoration, however, 
he was refused a position at the Ecole Normale because he was Jewish 
(Universal Jewish Encyclopedia). Resignedly, he acquired a position at 
the Caisse Hypothécaire, where he eventually became one of the directors. 
At the home of a banker named Ardoin, he met Saint-Simon and was 
“immediately captivated by this ‘most curious man’ " (Manuel 1963, p. 
344). Rodrigues's younger brother Eugéne, a brillant student at the 
University of Paris, was recruited as well, and soon became one of the 
most ardent followers: (Booth 1871, pp. 113-14). 

Léon Halévy, a friend of the Rodrigues family, had been a prize student 
at the Lycée Charlemagne and later an instructor in rhetoric and trans- 
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lator of Horace. The Catholic religious tests prevented him from entering 
the Ecole Normale, and it was only after the July Revolution of 1830 
that he was able to resume his academic career at the Ecole Polytechnique 
(Silvera 1966, p. 5). When Rodrigues introduced him to Saint-Simon in 
1320, “the conversion was immediate, the impact far-reaching” (ibid., 
p. 7). The elder Rodrigues and Halévy became the early core of the sect: 
Halévy became the master’s secretary, and both met with him for an hour 
each evening during the last years of his life (Dondo 1955, p. 185). The 
apartments of Rodrigues and Halévy became the literary salons where 
new disciples were recruited (Szajkowski 1947 , p. 36). 

Émile and Isaac Pereire were cousins of the Rodrigueses and were 
living in their home when Saint-Simon gave the first public reading of 
the New Christianity. They were then recruited through discussions with 
their cousins and through their involvement as students at the Ecole 
Polytechnique. They were soon joined by Baron Gustave d'Eichthal, a 
Bavarian Jew whose family name was Seligmann. Other, less prominent 
Jewish disciples included Félicien David, Móise Rétouret, Pierre Leroux, 
Jules Carvallo, and Adolphe Guéroult. 

Saint-Simon's personal style of leadership undoubtedly explains some 
of the attraction he held for these Jewish disciples. But the evidence 
strongly suggests that the ideational content of his message—especially 
the New Christianity—must be given primary attention, a fact which 
corroborates Berger's stress on the Weberian notion of "elective affinity." 
Before 1815, Saint-Simon’s discussion of religious matters had been scarce 
and generally quite negative. He had engaged in frequent attacks,on the 
idea of God and regarded the Church primarily as a regulatory institu- 
tion. There is a passing reference in his 1814 plan for European reorga- 
nization that suggests religious tolerance, but only with the acceptance 
of common moral principles by all creeds; and while the attacks upon 
the Church were muted from then until 1817, the cause was most likely 
Saint-Simon's recognition of the inexpedient quality of atheism under the 
newly restored Bourbons (Manuel 1963, p. 348). 

The appearance of L'industrie in 1817 thus ushered in a new phase in 
Saint-Simon's thought. The call here was for a new terrestrial and positive 


8 Durkheim (1958, p. 223) argues that there “is no doubt that religious preoccupa- 
tions were very intense in Saint-Simon in all periods of his intellectual development." 
At the same time, Durkheim (p. 225) grants that "there is . . . a difference between 
the early and later forms of this system. In the former, the scientific character of 
his doctrine is predominant, the religious character quite obliterated, whereas begin- 
ning with the Systéme industriel, and especially in the Nouveau Christianisme, the 
idea of God—until then somewhat eclipsed by the idea of law—comes into the fore- 
ground." Manuel (1963, p. 353) asserts more strongly that there is a “chasm between 
the two careers"; hence he judges Olinde Rodrigues's introduction to the New Chris- 
ltianity, intended as a bridge between the two phases of Saint-Simon’s thought, to 
be a failure. 
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morality for industrial society, and, while it was not specifically referred 
to as a “religion,” its substance was not far different from the Physicism 
of the Empire (Manuel 1963, p. 349). The other-worldly morality of the 
Catholic church, according to Saint-Simon, had rendered it useless in the 
coming age; its philosophers’ disdain for productive activity was in- 
compatible with industrialism. Opposing an abrupt break from one sys- 
tem of belief to another, however, Saint-Simon recommended the gradual 
transition from Catholicism to “a unified set of generally accepted moral 
principles” (Manuel 1963, p. 349). 

By 1821, Saint-Simon had come to realize the futility of opposing the 
Church under the new regime, and he thus adopted a new tactic. In Du 
système industriel, he presented his views not as an attack on religion, 
but as the only true Christianity.” His theory of history as progressive 
change through organic and critical epochs remained intact, except that 
now they were viewed as stages in the growth of Christianity; in the 
current stage, Saint-Simon asserted, a new spiritual power would emerge. 
Education and public instruction would be entrusted to scientists, located 
in the academies throughout Europe. With the “pure morality" of the 
New Testament as a foundation, education in all fields would be pushed 
as far as possible toward positive knowledge. Lamenting the “egotism” 
of the present age, Saint-Simon also extolled the virtues of the philan- 
thropist, in whom he found a parallel to the early Christian fathers. 
Saint-Simon's earlier hedonistic view of motivation gave way to the posi- 
tion that morality and brotherly love were the guiding forces in history. 
Using the words “new Christianity" for the first time, Saint-Simon ele- 
vated his own religious system over the existing, heretical Church (Manuel 
1963, pp. 349-53). 

These views received their full and final expression in the New 
Christianity, published shortly before Saint-Simon’s death in 1825.19 The 
moral content of Christianity, with its rule that all men should love one 
another as brothers, was now emphasized above all else. Saint-Simon's 
monisti¢ ethics asserted that this was the single principle on which the 
Christian religion rested, for “it would be blasphemy to assert that the 
Almighty has founded His religion on a number of principles" (1964, p. 
83). Furthermore, Saint-Simon abandoned his previous historical relativ- 


? As Manuel notes (1963, p. 349), Saint-Simon’s stratagem was to be repeated: “The 
tactic was destined to have a long history among utopians and revolutionaries in 
modern times, from Cabet’s ‘Le communisme c'est le vrai Christianisme! to recent 
identical slogans paraded by world communism in Catholic countries." 


10 As Saint-Simon's preface declares (1964, p. 81), the essay was originally to appear 
later as a contribution to.the second volume of Opinions littéraires, philosophiques et 
industrielles, a. collaborative publication. Saint-Simon adds, however, that "the question 
dealt with here is so important in itself, and so bound up with present political 
conditions that it has been decided to publish it separately and at once." 
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ism by urging that this moral principle was timeless; only the appropriate 
application of it had varied historically. By the 15th century, for example, 
the primitive form of its application had become outmoded. The Catholic 
church, however, had not only frozen all changes in the expression of the 
principle but opposed any practical applications—that is, it had done 
nothing for the poorest class, contrary to “the sole aim of Christianity” 
(p. 97). The Inquisition, the Society of Jesus, the promulgation of the 
“divine right” of kings, the restriction of education to nonscientific sub- 
jects—all were attacked as in utter opposition to the true spirit of Christ’s 
teachings. Luther’s efforts at reformation were greeted with almost equal 
disdain, particularly his efforts to revive antiquated Christian dogma. 
From the very outset of the essay, therefore, Saint-Simon urged that 
“criticisms of Catholicism, Protestantism, and other Christian sects, are 
indispensable, since it is evident that none of these sects has fulfilled the 
views of the founder of Christianity" (p. 82). Saint-Simon denied, how- 
ever, that the Christian religion was in a “parlous condition" (p. 84). 
There were many good Christians, but they were all among the laity; 
when the European clergy sacrificed its heretical notions and accepted 
the universal moral principle, Christianity would become the one and only 
religion. Saint-Simon’s unitary moral rule thus leads directly to the disap- 
pearance of all religious differences. 

Saint-Simon also urged that the appropriate application of this principle 
could only be to “promote as quickly and completely as possible the moral 
and physical welfare of the most numerous class” (p. 83). But he still 
adhered to his earlier notion of an “aristocracy of talent” compesed of 
the elite segments of industry, business, science, and the arts. This group 
was to supervise the amelioration of social conditions according to the 
philanthropic motivations Saint-Simon had outlined four years earlier. 
Entrepreneurial activity was thus highly favored in the “true” Christian- 
ity. ` 

Finally, Saint-Simon made a brief but quite direct “allusion to myth 
and history” by invoking Jewish expectations of the Messianic Era and 
at least implying that he was the Messiah: 


The chosen people of God, which received revelation before the appear- 
ance of Jesus, the people which has spread most widely over the whole 
world, has always felt that the Christian religion, founded by the Fathers 
of the Church, was incomplete. This people has always maintained that 
a great age will arrive, to which they have given the name Messianic, 
as the age when the religious doctrine will be set forth in the most uni- 
versal terms of which it is capable, when it will govern the actions both 
of the temporal and of the spiritual power, and every human race will 
have the same religion and the same organization. 

In short, I have a clear idea of the new Christian doctrine, and I shall 
proceed to expound it... [P. 86] 
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The first line of the last paragraph of the New Christianity reads simply: 
“Hearken to the voice of God which speaks through me" (p. 116). 

The conditions which prevailed throughout France in the early 19th 
century were undoubtedly conducive to the appearance of many new 
religious ideas.!! But the particular ideas of the New Christianity clearly 
held an “affinity” for the special conditions which prevailed for French 
Jews after the Restoration. First, Saint-Simon’s monistic ethics, in as- 
serting the existence of a single moral principle under which all religious 
differences would become submerged, suggested the eventual disappearance 
of religious discrimination. The suggestion that Christianity would become 
the one and only religion was no threat to individuals whose religious 
orthodoxy had been surrendered to their desire for assimilation. Second, 
Saint-Simon’s attack upon the anachronistic educational restriction 
wrought by the Catholic church appealed to those whose careers had been 
suddenly aborted by the reimposition of the religious tests. Third, Saint- 
Simon continued to regard a scientifically trained elite as the key to social 
progress, a view which appealed to both students and professors at the 
Ecole Polytechnique. Fourth, Saint-Simon’s secular morality stressed that 
industrial and commercial activity was not only acceptable but one of 
the highest moral callings. Such an idea found willing listeners among 
French Jews for whom such endeavors had been simultaneously the road 
to higher status and the focus of anti-Semitism. Finally, and perhaps 
most significantly, Saint-Simon himself embodied Jewish hopes for the 
coming of the Messianic Era, hopes that were understandably at their 
heighteunder the pressure of the Bourbon reaction of the 1820s. 

This affinity between the interests of French Jews and the ideas of 
Saint-Simon, together with Saint-Simon’s particular gifts of leadership, 
clearly created a charismatic relationship rather than one involving mere 
leadership. There existed precisely the process of interaction described by 
Willner (1968, p. 7) in which, on the “cognitive” level, a leader trans- 
mitted descriptive, normative, and prescriptive messages which were ac- 
cepted by his audience. On the "emotional" level the same distinction 
holds—the orientation of the Jewish Saint-Simonians toward their master 
(both before and after his death) was consistently one of “awe, devotion, 
reverence, and, above all, blind faith," rather than mere respect or ad- 
miration. But, as noted by Willner (1968, p. 10), the “transitory” or 


11 Dondo (1955, pp. 181-82) points out that interest in such ideas was increased by 
the appearance of the first two volumes of Lamennais’s Essai sur l'indifférence en 
matière de religion. Joseph de Maistre (1797), for example, responded: “It seems 
to me that every true philosopher must choose between these two hypotheses, 
that either a new religion is to be founded or Christianity must be restored in some 
extraordinary way” (p. 84). Similarly, Chateaubriand remarked: “The degenerated 
world calls for a new promulgation of the Gospel; a new Christianity is to come” 
(see Brunet 1925, p. 102). 
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“intermittent” character of the charismatic relationship is a logical deduc- 
tion from its definition, and Weber himself (1947, p. 364) suggested that 
“in its pure form charismatic authority may be said to exist only in the 
process of originating.” If Saint-Simonism was to become a permanent 
phenomenon, therefore, its character had to be radically transformed or 
“routinized” into some more stable social bond. 


Attempts at Routinization: The Problem of Succession 


The discussion of the socioeconomic situation of French Jews, as well as 
the content of the New Christianity, strongly suggests that the Saint- 
Simonians had sufficient ideal and material interests in the “continuation 
and continual reactivation of the community” (Weber 1947, p. 364). 
Furthermore, these interests became conspicuous with the disappearance 
(i.e., death) of the personal charismatic leader in 1825, for it raised the 
crucial problem of “succession.” The Saint-Simonians attempted at least 
three ways of meeting this problem, each of which held importance in 
influencing the nature of the authority relationship. 

The first attempt belonged to what Weber calls “a very common 
form”: “the designation on the part of the original charismatic leader 
of his own successor and his recognition on the part of the followers” (p. 
365). On his deathbed, Saint-Simon designated Olinde Rodrigues as his 
“spiritual heir and successor" (Universal Jewish Encyclopedia) and 
asked him to carry out the mission of the New Christianity. Rodrigues 
faithfully recorded the last words of the master!? and promised to Publish 
what remained of Saint-Simon's manuscripts (Biographie universelle, p. 
288). 

The difficulties of the late 1820s, however, effected a gradual attrition 
of Rodrigues's power, which was based upon personal designation instead 
of any charismatic qualities of leadership of his own. In a sense, the group 
moved toward a second solution to the problem of succession, in which 
the successor is designated by the group or "staff" itself and his acceptance 
and recognition are dependent upon his being “truly endowed with 
charisma" (Weber 1947, p. 365). Two non-Jewish but clearly charismatic 
individuals—Prosper Enfantin and Saint-Amand Bazard—thus gradually 
replaced Rodrigues. The transition was completed when Rodrigues for- 
mally acquiesced in 1829, although he continued to play an active role in 
the cult thereafter (Biographie universelle, p. 288). 


12 Saint-Simon's last words were: "The fruit is ripe; you can gather it. My last work, 
the New Christianity, will not be immediately understood. It has been thought 
that every religious system ought to disappear because men have succeeded in proving 
the weakness and insufficiency of Catholicism. People are deceived in this. Religion 
cannot disappear from this world; it can only change" (Dondo 1955, p. 188). 
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Enfantin was the son of a banker who had lost his fortune in the early 
years of the Empire. He attended the Ecole Polytechnique but was forced 
to leave in June 1814 because of his family’s financial difficulties. After 
a brief military career, he entered banking and became involved in the | 
same financial-intellectual circle of which Rodrigues was a member. At 
the age of 29 he attended the first reading of Saint-Simon’s New Chris- 
tianity and was introduced to the master by Rodrigues. He was “so im- 
pressed by Saint-Simon's religious philosophy that he resolved to devote 
his life to bring about its complete fulfillment" (Dondo 1955, p. 198). 

Bazard, five years older, was a republican dedicated to the overthrow 
of the monarchy. In 1820, he was one of the primary founders of the 
French branch of the Carbonari, an activity which nearly cost him his 
life. Shortly thereafter, the movement was dissolved and Bazard was 
forced to conceal his identity for several years. As Booth (1871, pp. 104) 
suggests, “It was during the discouragement that followed that he hap- 
pened to meet with the work of Saint-Simon. It was then that he resolved 
to devote his energies to the peaceful reorganization of society, instead 
of to its violent subversion." 

The two leaders, who jointly ruled over the Saint-Simonians after 
Rodrigues's loss of power, were of totally dissimilar characters (Booth 
1871, pp. 103—5; Dondo 1955, p. 205). Bazard is depicted as a realist, 
experienced in politics and aware of the dangers of applying abstract 
principles in real situations, while Enfantin was more imaginative and 
emotional. Booth (1871, pp. 104—5) summarizes: "The mind of En- 
fantin, was essentially speculative, while that of Bazard was practical; 
the business of the one was to originate theories, that of the other to 
adapt them to practice; the first communicated the impulse, the other 
moderated it by prudence." Such a union of dissimilar temperaments 
was no small advantage to the early cult, which sought to wed the ration- 
alist virtues of business and science to the romantic longing for Messianic 
salvation. The relationship soon degenerated, however, into the “com- 
petitive struggle for the valued administrative position" described by 
Parsons (1947, p. 67). 

The immediate cause of contention between Enfantin and Bazard was 
the position of women within the cult. Enfantin argued that flesh and 
spirit, mind and matter, reason and sentiment were all equally provided 
by God and should be treated as holy. Judgments derived solely from 
sentiment, therefore, might be perfectly valid and were considered of 
equal authority to those provided by reason. The view led to a significant 
application: “It appears that M. Enfantin had arrived at the opinion, 
founded no doubt upon sentiment, that the material manifestation of God 
was under a female as well as a male form" (Booth 1871, p. 110). Since 
God was androgynous, woman had to be the equal of man and possess 
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the same privileges and authority. This reasoning led Enfantin, as well as 
a number of other Saint-Simonians, to some rather radical ideas on love, 
marriage, and traditional morality. 

The issue came to a head when M. Dupin, in the Chambre des députés, 
charged the Saint-Simonians with advocating promiscuous intercourse. 
Án exact declaration of their position, representing the relatively moderate 
views of Bazard, was quickly published as a defense: 


They [the Saint-Simonians] demand that one man be united to one 
woman, but they teach that the wife should become the equal of her 
husband, and be associated with him in the exercise of the triple function 
of the temple, the State, and the family; so that the "social individual," 
which has hitherto been the man alone, may henceforward be composed 
of man and woman. The Saint-Simonian religion proposes only to ter- 
minate the shameful traffic, the legal prostitution, which, under the name 
of marriage now so frequently sanctifies a monstrous union between 
devotion and egotism, education and ignorance, youth and decrepitude. 
[Saint-Simon and Enfantin 1865-78, 4:124] 


This document, criticizing marriage as practiced but defending the in- 
violability of the union itself, did not go far enough for Enfantin, who 
denied any universal obligations of fidelity and felt that the temperaments 
of the individuals involved should be the guide to proper sexual conduct 
(Booth 1871, p. 134). The controversy, which had originally been purely 
speculative, became nothing less than a struggle for supremacy between 
Enfantin and Bazard, each of whom claimed to be the proper interpreter 
of and spokesman for Saint-Simon.!? 

The situation thus exemplifies Weber's (1947, p. 370) description of 
routinization in general: *As a rule, the process of routinization is not 
free of conflict. In the early stages, personal claims on the charisma of 
the chief are not easily forgotten. . . ." The issue was understandably 
settled in favor of the individual most "truly endowed with charisma," 
for this resolution offered the greatest promise for the continuation of 
the charismatic bond. The correct choice was clearly Enfantin, whose 
charismatic appeal (while partially derived from Saint-Simon) often ap- 
pears to surpass that of the master himself.!* Booth (1871, pp. 135-36) 


13 Actually, as noted by Dondo (1955, p. 205), “Saint-Simon was no guide in this 
matter, since he had made no mention of women's part in the future society. The 
onlv reference to women in his writings was to be found in Lettres d'un habitant de 
Genéve [1803]: ‘Women should be permitted to subscribe and also they could be 
named to positions.’ " 


14Booth (1871) cites several remarks by Saint-Simonians which suggest the extent 
of this appeal. For example, d'Eichthal: "I believe in God . . . I believe in Saint- 
Simon, and I believe that Saint-Simon is in you" (p. 146); Barrault: “Father, 
you are the Messiah of God and the king oí nations" (p. 147); and Raymond 
Bonheur: “Father, I believe in you as I believe in the sun. You are to my eyes 
the sun of humanity; you warm it with your love, the living image oí the infinite 
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thus indicates that “although very many of the members disagreed from 
the latter [Enfantin], they were not the less determined to retain him as 
their leader.” It was finally decided that Enfantin would be declared 
Pére Supréme of the faith and that Bazard and Rodrigues would occupy 
positions of equal dignity immediately below him. Bazard at first ac- 
cepted this situation, but late in 1831 he withdrew permanently from the 
cult. He was followed by the Pereires and several other prominent dis- 
ciples, while Olinde Rodrigues, who had defended Enfantin as “Phomme 
le plus moral de mon temps" (Booth 1871, p. 135), remained. The fol- 
lowing year, as Enfantin’s views on the family became still more ex- 
treme, Rodrigues also withdrew and proclaimed himself to be the true 
representative of Saint-Simon, although he attracted no following whatso- 
ever. ‘ 

The problem of succession was at least momentarily resolved, therefore, 
in favor of Enfantin, whose authority over the brotherhood was now 
absolute. The original effort had been to "routinize" the charisma of 
Saint-Simon in a manner described by Parsons (1947, p. 67)—to dis- 
sociate the charismatic element from the person of Saint-Simon and place 
it within an objective institutional structure, so that Rodrigues, Bazard, 
or Enfantin might exercise it “at second remove.” Gradually, however, 
the authority relationship became dependent upon Enfantin’s personal 
charismatic qualities: “At first he was but the successor to Saint-Simon, 
but after a while the master paled before the increasing brightness of the 
disciple, and Saint-Simon dwindled into a John the Baptist, while En- 
fantin stood forth as the central figure in the picture, the supreme prophet 
of the new faith” (Booth 1871, p. 145). Booth’s (p. 175) description of 
the extent of Enfantin’s authority thus coincides with Willner’s definition 
of charisma: “Enfantin in fact exercised a power that has rarely been 
rivaled; he united the authority of priest to that of legislator; and the 
influence of his character for a time subdued even the faintest murmur 
of opposition. It is almost incredible, but yet can hardly be disputed, that 
his disciples regarded him with a superstitious awe; they seem to have 


love of God” (p. 149). Dictionnaire de Biographie Française also suggests that this 
appeal overshadowed Bazard even before the schism: “Mais, en raison de l'attrait 
qu'il exergait sur les jeunes, Enfantin possédait une autorité beaucoup plus grande 
que Bazard" (12:1284). 


15 According to Booth (1871, pp. 155-56), Enfantin now argued that “the woman 
only should be required to decide as to the paternity of a child; he contemplated 
a state of society in which no man would be able to form any opinion upon so 
difficult a subject. . . . It may be fairly inferred from this that the husband, if 
such a word is applicable, wil have no right to exact fidelity from his partner; 
and, to remove the embarrassment that would naturally arise from such a state of 
affairs, the child was to be separated from its parents as soon aíter birth as was 
practicable, and become from that moment a charge to the state.” 
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accepted him as a messenger of heaven—a being endowed with exceptional 
attributes, and to whom it was necessary to yield implicit obedience." 

At the same time, Enfantin reinforced his authority by using a tactic 
suggestive of Weber’s third solution to the problem of succession— "the 
search for a new charismatic leader on the basis of criteria of the qualities 
which will fit him for the position of authority” (1947, p. 364). Enfantin’s 
concept of the androgynous deity included the notion that the “social 
unit” was not the individual human being but rather one man and one 
woman. Any successful action, including the expansion of the cult, thus 
required the active participation of women, and efforts toward the re- 
cruitment of women were therefore initiated. According to Enfantin, this 
social unit should also be reflected in the hierarchy of the cult, and when: 
Bazard walked out of his last meeting, the Pére Supréme saw his op- 
portunity: *Enfantin, now the only Father, promptly attributed a sym- 
bolic meaning to the vacated seat. God had manifested that the place of 
Bazard was to be filled by the Woman" (Dondo 1955, p. 206). 

The cult promptly adopted the view that a French, Jewish “Female 
Messiah" would soon arise, and her appearance would mark the final 
stage of the Saint-Simonian mission. Dondo (1955, p. 206) indicates that 
“among the orthodox members, waiting for the Woman Messiah became 
an obsession. She was invoked and prayed to every day." A "society for 
welcoming the Mother" was established, and women from all classes of 
French society were invited to dinners and parties at the expense of the 
cult. Soon the search was enlarged: “It became evident that she could 
not be found among the corrupt and skeptical populations of «Europe. 
Yet somewhere she was living and waiting for the call. Where else could 
she be if not in the Orient, the land of mystery, the birthplace of all 
creeds, the cradle of mankind?" (Dondo 1955, p. 212). A group calling 
itself the "Compagnons de la Femme" thus sailed from Marseilles to 
Turkey in what was ultimately a futile search for Enfantin’s partner. 

The event should not be dismissed as mere eccentricity, for it possessed 
an obvious utility in maintaining the charismatic group. In addition to 
providing a substantial mission which could be shared by the brothers, 
it provided them a belief in future compensation for trials endured during 
their suppression by the French government. After moving the group to 
Ménilmontant and imposing severely ascetic measures in an effort to 
escape persecution, Enfantin could thus claim that “as soon as the Messiah 
they looked for had come, a reign of love would recompense the mortified 
saints for the painful ordeal through which they were now to pass” 
(Booth 1871, p. 172). Further, it provided Enfantin with a rationalization 
for any failure of his leadership qualities: “. . . the Father is, just at 
present, peculiarly liable to error, because of the absence of the female 
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Messiah, who should be by his side, and influence all his decisions” (Booth 
1871, p. 142). 


Attempts at Routinization: Problems of Support and Organization 


The Saint-Simonian “routinization” also faced serious problems of sup- 
port and organization. In its early stages the group was clearly “foreign 
to economic considerations” and oblivious to “traditional or rational 
everyday economizing"; the primary source of support was the voluntary 
gifts contributed by the brothers. There was no immediate problem for 
two reasons: the group was restricted to a relatively small group of 
disciples and composed primarily of financially successful and secure in- 
dividuals. But the situation rapidly became critical: 


. . . from the year 1830 the propaganda proceeded upon an increased 
scale: they acquired the “Globe” newspaper!® which was very far from 
being commercially prosperous, and they distributed vast numbers of 
copies gratuitously; they hired a large hotel in Paris, in the Rue Mon- 
signy, besides the various halls used for their lectures; they dispatched 
expensive missions to Belgium, and to various districts in France; they 
inundated the country with volumes of expositions and pamphlets, and 
finally they endeavoured to organize workmen into communities, and to 
employ them in industrial pursuits. Some of the members became so 
absorbed in the work they had thus undertaken, that they were obliged 
to resign their professional employment, upon which they had hitherto 
subsisted, and they thus became a charge to the faith. [Booth 1871, p. 
130] 


The most serious effort to overcome this situation was Rodrigues's cre- 
ation of the Saint-Simonian "Financial Association," a joint-stock company 
which issued shares at F 1,000 par value with an interest of 5%. From 
July 1830 to July 1831 the company made F 250,000, of which 100,000 
were invested in the failing Le globe; but the company was soon declared 
: bankrupt and the Saint-Simonians were forced to vacate their quarters 
on the rue Monsigny (Dondo 1955, p. 207). 
The Saint-Simonians also made efforts to routinize their organizational 


16 The Globe was only one of several Saint-Simonian newspapers. Immediately after 
Saint-Simon's funeral, the disciples met at Rodriguess home and established Le 
producteur, a monthly journal financed by their own subscriptions to F 1,000 shares. 
The journal expired in December 1826, "having severely taxed the resources of its 
staff, both in money and in health" (Booth 1871, pp. 105-6). A weekly periodical, 
L'organisateur, was established in April 1829 and became an important device for 
recruitment in the provinces and abroad (ibid. p. 114). Le globe, which had been 
a liberal journal edited by Pierre Leroux, was turned over to Enfantin on January 
18, 1831. Together with Z'organisateur it discontinued publication in April 1832, 
when 40 of the disciples retreated to Enfantin's estate at Ménilmontant in order to 
escape political suppression (ibid., p. 168). 
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structure. Recruitment, originally based upon personal charismatic in- 
teraction in the salons of Rodrigues and Halévy, was now formalized into 
supervised training, tests of “spiritual progress,” and a “profession of 
faith" for new converts (Booth 1871, pp. 127-28, 196).'* There was also 
an effort to “regularize the status of the members of the administrative 
staff” through the development of a hierarchy of offices, their legitimation 
as positions of authority, and the granting of rewards of social prestige 
for their occupants. In 1828, "the increasing number of disciples . . . 
rendered it necessary towards the close of the year, to organize a sacred 
college of apostles. This illustrious order was first composed of six of the 
eldest and most eminent members of the church. . . . The younger mem- 
bers who formed the second order assumed the name of Le Petit Mer- 
credi, from the day upon which they were accustomed to meet" (Booth 
1871, p. 109). The members of the Sacred College supervised the various 
“departments,” including Oral Propaganda, Written Propaganda, Instruc- 
tion, Missions, Conversions, Teaching, Industrial Enterprises, and Con- 
version of Women (Dondo 1955, p. 199). With further conversions, à 
third order had to be created so that the instruction of novitiates “might 
proceed without interruption to the disciples of the Petit Mercredi" 
(Booth 1871, p. 114). This group was subsequently divided into the 
“Faithful” and the “Catechumes,” according to their degree of spiritual 
progress. At the top of this structure reigned the Pére Supréme Enfantin, 
and the whole constituted what was called the “Saint-Simonian Family." 
The disciples called one another “brother,” except in addressing a mem- 
ber of higher rank when they used the appellation “father” (Dondo 1955, 
p. 201). 


Reasons for Decline of the Sect 


Despite such efforts to solve the problems of succession, support, and 
‘organization, the Saint-Simonian cult was a relatively short-lived phe- 
nomenon, a fact for which a number of explanations might be proposed. 
The July Revolution of 1830, for example, was undoubtedly significant. 
Its immediate impact was favorable to the Saint-Simonians, for it granted 
freedom from censorship and the opportunity to propagandize in earnest 
(Dondo 1955, p. 199; Booth 1871, pp. 116-17). But its long-run effect 
‘was probably damaging: by deposing the reactionary Charles X and 


17 According to Booth (ibid, p. 196), the “profession of faith” was as follows: 
“I believe in God, the father and mother of all, who is eternally good. I believe in 
God, who is infinite in love, wisdom, science, beauty, and strength. I believe that 
God has raised up Saint-Simon to teach the Father through Rodrigue [sic]. I believe 
that God has raised up the Father to summon the Female Messiah, who will cor.- 
secrate a union of perfect equality between man and woman, between humanity and 
the world." 
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establishing the bourgeois monarchy, the revolution removed some of the 
Church-imposed religious restraints that were the partial source of Saint- 
Simon’s appeal to disadvantaged Jewish intellectuals. Furthermore, the 
new Chamber of Deputies proved no less antagonistic toward Enfantin’s 
moral and familial views than its earlier counterparts, a fact with at least 
two negative consequences. 

First, after Le globe failed and Monsigny disbanded, Enfantin took 
40 of his most devout disciples to his family estate at Ménilmontant. 
Fearing arrest, he there set aside his views on sexual freedom and imposed 
the most severe asceticism, including absolute celibacy. While such a 
“dissociation of the leader and his disciples from normal familial life and 
ties” is typical of the charismatic relationship (Willner 1968, p. 9), it is 
understandably incompatible with its routinization, which means “above 
all, making it possible to participate in normal family relationships or 
at least to enjoy a secure social position in place of a kind of discipleship 
which is cut off from worldly connexions, notably in the family and in 
economic relationships” (Weber 1947, p. 364). The response of the fol- 
lowers is summarized thus by Booth (1871, pp. 190-91): 

. the greatest trial to their fortitude was the obligation of celibacy. 
Their enthusiasm and their faith in Enfantin had induced them to resign 
lucrative employments, to bestow all their property upon the infant 
church, to devote their lives to its service, for its sake to encounter 
ridicule and even persecution; but the last burden that was put upon them 
was too heavy even for their well-tried faith; they accepted it indeed 
for a time, but it speedily chilled their enthusiasm. . . . D'Eichthal pre- 
dicted that if ever the female Messiah should come, she would find 
Enfantin alone. . . . The same day he and Duveyrier left Ménilmontant 
and threw aside their grotesque costume; shortly afterward many of the 
principal members followed them. 


Second, the goal of the exercise proved unattainable. In August 1832 
summonses were issued to five brothers to appear before the Assizes 
Court, and ultimately Enfantin was sentenced to a year in prison for 
"forming an illegal association" (Dondo 1955, p. 210). Although he 
served only three months, his imprisonment was a significant blow to the 
sect. Rodrigues now supported the group only through his occasional 
contributions, and Bazard had died shortly after his split with Enfantin. 
Authority was temporarily invested in three remaining members of the 
Sacred College (including d'Eichthal), but Booth (1871, p. 190) indicates 
that discipline was lax. The remaining orthodox brothers now dispersed, 
either to engage in industrial ventures or to seek the female Messiah. 

The final drama took place in Egypt, where one group of Saint- 
Simonians had decided to dig a canal between the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas. The project had ample justification in the New Christianity; 
as Dondo states, "Great enterprises, particularly those facilitating com- 
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mercial relations between people, had been advocated by Saint-Simon as 
a practical step toward industrial progress. Works of this nature were 
considered by his disciples as most beneficial to mankind by securing an 
abundance of material blessings to all the people of the earth” (1955, 
p. 212). The group was soon joined by the "Compagnons de la Femme" 
and Enfantin himself. The Sultan, however, insisted on the building of 
the Nile barrage instead, and the brothers were forced by poverty to 
concede. The spirit of the group slowly waned, and, when 12 brothers died 
of plague under the trying conditions of the labor camp, the project was 
abandoned and most returned to Paris. 

The most marked aspect of the decline of the sect is undoubtedly En- 
fantin's loss of charismatic appeal, which had increasingly become the 
single most powerful bond holding the group together. Weber (1947, p. 
360) specifies the important problem facing such a leader: “If proof of 
his qualification fails him for long, the leader endowed with charisma 
tends to think his god or his magical or heroic powers have deserted him, 
If he is for long unsuccessful, above all if his leadership fails to benefit 
his followers, it is likely that his charismatic authority will disappear." 
'The celibacy episode and Enfantin's imprisonment thus undermined the 
legitimacy of his authority, and Booth's description (1871, p. 212) of 
Enfantin's voyage to Carnac suggests that the Egyptian experience 
marked the final blow: 


He had left his disciples partly because his presence had become unat- 
ceptable. “I find here," he writes, “what I came to seek—isolatipn from 
a world in which my presence has become useless and often injurious; 
I was tried to find myself so frequently an obstacle when I wished only 
to be of service, and to rouse susceptibilities when I sought but for 
affection. The necessity for constant diplomacy exhausted all the forces 
of my body and mind." The failure of his expedition to Egypt was 
indeed complete: the female Messiah had not responded to his appeal; 
the industrial works that had so largely contributed to attract him to 
the East were abandoned. 


This is not to deny that Saint-Simonism was to have significant conse- 
quences for French industrial progress and Western intellectual history 
thereafter; on the contrary, such consequences were considerable. But 
the charismatic stage of the movement had clearly passed with the fail- 
ure of Enfantin's charismatic powers and the inability of the brothers to 
routinize the charismatic group into an enduring authority relationship. 


CONCLUSION 


'The purpose of this essay has not been to add new information to the 
already staggering body of data on Saint-Simon and Saint-Simonism, but 
rather to view these data in the light of Weber's discussion of charisma 
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and its routinization. But even a new interpretation of this phenomenon 
possesses only limited utility unless we can arrive at certain judgments 
about the consequences of such charismatic situations for intellectual and 
social history generally. 

Certainly among the most interesting consequences are those suggested 
by Weber's concept of “elective affinity," particularly as it is presented 
by the German historian Otto Hintze (1931), p. 232): 


All human action arises from a common source, in political as well as 
in religious life. Everywhere the first impulse to social action is given 
as a rule by real interests, ie., by political and economic interests. But 
ideal interests lend wings to these real interests, give them a spiritual 
meaning, and serve to justify them. Man does not live by bread alone. 
He wants to have a good conscience as he pursues his life-interests. And 
in pursuing them he develops his capacities to the highest extent only if 
he believes that in so doing he serves a higher rather than a purely 
egoistic purpose. Interests without such "spiritual wings" are lame; but 
on the other hand, ideas can win out in history only if and insofar as 
they are associated with real interests. . . . In the long run, neither of 
the two can survive without the other, historically speaking; each re- 
quires the other as a supplementation. Wherever interests are vigorously 
pursued, an ideology tends to be developed alsa to give meaning, re- 
inforcement and justification to these interests. And this ideology is as 
“real” as the real interests themselves, for ideology is an indispensable 
part of the life process which is expressed in action. And conversely: 
wherever ideas are to conquer the world, they require the leverage of 
real interests, although frequently ideas will more or less detract [sic] 
these interests from their original aim... . 


* 
Such a “polar coordination of interests and ideas," of course, existed in 
the case of the Saint-Simonians. The ideas of Saint-Simon, especially 
those in the New Christianity, provided precisely the "spiritual meaning" 
or "higher purpose" necessary to justify the real, political and economic 
interests of those who became followers. 

The consequences of this particular union of ideas and interests were 
both limited and extensive, beneficial and destructive. The attachment to 
the New Christianity certainly provided some escape from the “moral 
vacuum” of post-Restoration France, but in the realm of specific action, 
Saint-Simonism did little to advance the specific interests of French Jews. 
D'Eichthal went to Austria in 1837 to enlist Archduke Charles's support 
in the further emancipation of French Jews, and Adolphe Guéroult, a 
follower of Enfantin, made a similar appeal 10 years later (Silberner 
1950, pp. 379-80; Szajkowski 1947, p. 39); both efforts were utterly 
futile. The appeal of Jules Carvallo, a Saint-Simonian Jew, for an Inter- 
national Jewish Congress, which was to become the Alliance israélite uni- 
verselle (1860), is characterized by Szajkowski (1947, p. 40) as “the 
only practical step taken by a Saint-Simonian in order to relieve the 
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sufferings of the Jews. . . ." The Jewish membership of the Saint-Simon- 
ians became the focal point of criticism from other, anti-Semitic socialist 
groups, including the Proudhonists and particularly the Fourierists; as 
the sect declined and dispersed, it is not difficult to find anti-Semitic 
utterances from former members of the brotherhood itself (Szajkowski 
1947, pp. 38, 41). 

On the other hand, Saint-Simon’s stress upon social progress through 
the activities of an industrial-scientific elite had substantial consequences, 
for it provided the “spiritual wings” for the actions of some of France’s 
most important industrialists. After the dispersal of the brothers, the ir- 
repressible Enfantin founded the Société d’études pour le Canal de Suez 
(1846), which was taken over, renamed, and developed by the eventual 
creator of the canal itself, Ferdinand de Lesseps (Dondo 1955, p. 214). 
Enfantin later achieved the unification of the chaotic French railway 
system, reducing the number of separate lines from 28 to six. Emile 
Pereire raised F 5 million to build a railway from Paris to Marseilles and, 
together with his brother, established the Crédit mobilier, the Compagnie 
immobiliére, and the Compagnie maritime, while Duveyrier founded the 
Crédit foncier. Dondo’s conclusion (1955, p. 215) thus appears justified: 
“The prosperity of the Second Empire owed much to the activities of the 
Saint-Simonians, who had placed industry in the forefront of their human- 
itarian creed.” 

The union of interests and ideas also had significant consequences in 
the ideational realm. According to Hintze, ideas can win out in history 
only when associated with real interests, and the mere survival gf Saint- 
Simon's thought must thus be referred, at least partially, to the dedication 
of his charismatic following. Coser (1965, pp. 108-9) notes that it was 
precisely the “bizarre aspects" of the Saint-Simonian cult that “attracted 
the attention of an audience that might otherwise have remained indif- 
ferent. On a tide of irrationality, there floated rational proposals, and 
many of those who originally came only to watch the show absorbed 
the more enduring parts of the message... . The ‘Family,’ with all its 
fantastic accompaniments, served as midwife at the birth of Saint-Simonian 
ideas, which were to spread over much of the Western world." Posthumous 
editions of Saint-Simon's writings were largely the product of his fol- 
lowers,? and former members of the cult added interpretative studies 
and memorabilia as well.!? 


13See, for example, O. Rodrigues's Oeuvres complètes de Saint-Simon (1832) and 
Oeuvres de Saint-Simon (1841); Hubbard’s Saint-Simon, sa vie et ses travaux: 
suivi de fragments des plus célèbres écrits de Saint-Simon (1857); Lemonnier's 
Oeuvres choisies de C.H. Saint-Simon (1859); and the "definitive" edition, Oeuvres 
de Saint-Simon et Enfantin, prepared between 1865 and 1876 by former members 
of the cult. i 


19 See, for example, Bazard's Biographie de Saint-Simon; d'Eichthal's Note manuscrite 
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But while the historian might be grateful for the survival of Saint- 
Simon’s ideas, he might also question the accuracy of their presentation. 
The “affinity” between ideas and interests is precisely an "elective" one 
in which ideas are “selected and reinterpreted from the original doctrine” 
according to the real interests of the audience. This is particularly true 
of the charismatic relationship which in addition to the individual interests 
of distressed followers involves the collective interest of the followers in 
the “continuation and continual reactivation of the community.” The 
form in which Saint-Simon’s ideas appear in the editions and interpreta- 
tions of the brothers is thus strongly colored by their own modifications 
and distortions. The view of the Saint-Simonians was that Saint-Simon’s 
doctrines were “not stereotyped in his works” but had “become incarnate 
in the association of men who perpetuate his name”: his was to be a 
“living law,” subject to constant growth and development (Booth 1871, 
p. 141). 

The result is summarized by Manuel (1963, p. 1): 


Saint-Simon’s philosophy was sometimes less a foundation for their 
beliefs than a springboard for an entirely different or at least significantly 
variant body of ideas. The Saint-Simonians at times caught the essence 
of his thought far better than later commentators, but they altered the 
theory at will and when they republished the original texts they even 
modified the phraseology without compunction, since a “progressive” doc- 
trine like Saint-Simonism was not hidebound by specific first formulations. 
By attaching his name to their ideological proliferations, the Saint-Simon- 
ians who called themselves “disciples of the master” made it impossible 
fg the uninitiated to distinguish between Saint-Simon’s original concep- 
tions and the glosses and interpretations of the epigoni. 


- While the powerful interests implicit within the charismatic relationship 
might thus provide substantial leverage for the survival of ideas, they 
also contain the potential of transforming or obfuscating their true con- 
tent. 
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Socialization for Impending Death in a 
Retirement Village’ 


Victor W. Marshall 
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Sociologists and gerontologists have frequently noted that the neces- 
sity for learning new social roles continues throughout the life cycle. 
Thus, Riley et al. (1969) argue that, in addition to myriad small 
adjustments, “major adjustments are also required as the occupa- 
tional role gives way to one of leisure-in-retirement; as the combined 
roles of spouse-and-parent shift, after the children leave home, to 
the role of spouse without parental responsibilities, and later to 
widowhood; as relationships to descendant kin proliferate to grand- 
children, great-grandchildren, and numerous in-laws; and as prepa- 
ration is made for ultimate death.” This paper focuses on the last of 
these “major adjustments"— "preparation . . . for ultimate death" 
—and argues that congregate living facilities can provide optimal 
settings for this form of socialization. It views a retirement village 
as a relatively *non-total" (Goffman 1961) “people-processing in- 
stitution" in which residents themselves devise means for their 
collective socialization for impending death. I suggest that we can 
learn from this setting about the conditions favorable to successful 
socialization. 


LEGITIMATION OF DEATH 


*. 
In their most general terms, the arguments which follow stem from the 
perspective of Berger and Luckmann (Berger 1969; Berger and Luck- 
mann 1967) concerning the symbolic ordering of biography. As these 
authors put it (1967, p. 100): “The symbolic universe provides order 
for the subjective apprehension of biographical experience. . . . the indi- 
vidual passing from one biographical phase to another can view himself 
as repeating a sequence that is given in the 'nature of things, or in 
his own ‘nature.’ That is, he can assure himself that he is living ‘cor- 
rectly.’ .. . As the individual looks back upon his past life, his biography 
is intelligible to him in these terms." In short, the individual is able to 
view his own identity as nonproblematical if it can be incorporated within 
shared, taken-for-granted reality and viewed as a typical life in a typical 
situation. Moreover, the individual is fundamentally motivated to seek an 
incorporation of his biography into taken-for-granted social reality: to . 
do otherwise would subject him to the anomy or meaninglessness of a 


1 This research was supported by the Canada Council and Princeton University. I am 
grateful for the perceptive criticism of an anonymous referee for the AJS, which 
led to extensive revision of this paper. 
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nonvalidated (by others) reality (Berger and Luckmann 1967, pp. 64, 
102; Berger 1969, pp. 23-24; McHugh 1968, pp. 50-53).? The individual, 
then, seeks to legitimate his biography in terms of socially shared reality 
or, in Berger and Luckmann’s words, the “symbolic universe," which 
constitutes the taken-for-granted reality of the individual and his fellow- 
men. Death postulates a key problem for the legitimation of biography 
(Berger and Luckmann 1967, p. 101): 


A strategic legitimating function of symbolic universes for individual 
biography is the “location” of death. The experience of the death of 
others and, subsequently, the anticipation of one’s own death posit the 
marginal situation par excellence for the individual. Needless to elaborate, 
death also posits the most terrifying threat to the taken-for-granted 
realities of everyday life. The integration of death within the paramount 
reality of social existence is, therefore, of the greatest importance for 
any institutional order. This legitimation of death is, consequently, one 
of the most important fruits of symbolic universes. 


Any symbolic universe may be employed in legitimating death, a 
process which may be seen as two-faceted, for both the death of others 
and the impending death of the individual must be made understandable 
(Berger and Luckmann 1967, p. 101): “All legitimations of death must 
carry out the same essential task—they must enable the individual to go 
on living in society after the death of significant others and to anticipate 
his own death with, at the very least, terror sufficiently mitigated so as 
not to paralyze the continued performance of the routines of everyday 
life.” ; 

In 1969—70 I studied a retirement village, Glen Brae, through partici- 
pant observation and intensive interviewing techniques. This setting can 
be viewed, at a micro level, as a small society. in reference to Berger 
and Luckmann's discussion of the need for legitimation of death if life 
in society is to carry on. Moreover, this is a society in which death is 
prevalent and where the members, because they are in their later years, 
experience most poignantly the need for legitimating death. Glen Brae 
will be described shortly. I turn first to evidence that in such a society 
death does appear to be successfully legitimated for most participants. 


SUCCESSFUL LEGITIMATION OF DEATH 


The legitimation of death is a fairly successful accomplishment at Glen 
Brae. For whatever reasons, most residents of the retirement community 


2 Anomy as employed here should not be confused with alienation. The distinction 
is underscored by Berger (1969, pp. 86-87) and by Berger and Pullberg (1965): 
“alienation is the process by which man forgets that the: world he lives in has been 
produced by himself.” Anomy occurs when events cannot be subsumed under the 
socially shared reality (Berger and Luckmann 1967, p. 102). This usage reflects but 
one (the meaninglessness) dimension of anomie as discussed by McHugh (1968, p. 53). 
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are able to accept that death—whether that of others, their own, or both 
—is legitimate. I do not mean that death is viewed in isolation .as a 
positive event (although this might be the case for some) but, rather, 
that it is viewed as appropriate, given contextual factors and the logical 
alternative—continued life. Perhaps the greatest evidence of such legitima- 
tion lies in the ease with which residents could formulate thoughts about 
death and dying—including their own—to me as an investigator. Certain 
specific indicators provide additional evidence. 

The residents in the study were asked if they would like to live to be 
100 years old. Of 79 respondents, none answered with an unconditional 
yes. Conditional yes answers were given by 19 residents,’ while 60 gave 
unconditional no answers. Conditional replies indicate that the individual 
entertains certain formulable reasons why continued life to that age could 
be appropriate but no certainty that these reasons will obtain. Negative 
replies indicate that the subject can formulate no adequate or legitimate 
reasons why life extending to age 100 would be appropriate or more 
appropriate than death; they do not indicate whether continued life 
within that parameter is viewed as legitimate. This indicator, then, gives 
a very conservative measure of the legitimation of death. 

Additional evidence that death is legitimated in the Glen Brae com- 
munity by most residents comes from responses to three attitudinal 
questions.* The fact that these have been asked of a representative na- 
tional sample by John Riley (1970; see M. Riley and Foner [1968, pp. 
332-37] for additional discussion of findings) allows for comparison. 
Just over half of Riley’s respondents were under age 41, but the insig- 
nificant effects of age on the responses given can be seen by comparing 
the overall results with those for persons age 61-- (table 1). It is clear 
from this table that the great majority of Glen Brae residents have legiti- 


3 Includes one “don’t know." None of the 27 Glen Brae residents in a pilot study 
gave an unconditional yes. 


4 The third of these questions, which asked for agreement or disagreement with the 
Statement “Death always comes too soon," was followed by a probe for reasons 
why death might not come too soon. Similarly, the question asking if the individual 
would like to live to be 100 was followed by the cuestion “Why not?” Elsewhere 
(Marshall 1972a, 1972b) I present a typology of such legitimations and show that 
the type is related to the individual’s age, personal estimate of life expectancy, sex, 
marital status, friendship ties, perceived health, and length of time in the community. 
The principal legitimation types hold that death is preferable to continued life be- 
cause of declines in physical and mental health, fear of becoming a burden, and 
: loss of the ability to remain active. Religious legitimations are notably absent at 
Glen Brae, whereas limited data from a Catholic home for the aged suggest that 
they are the most prevalent type there. The association of duration of residence with 
changes in the prevalence of particular legitimations, together with the existence of 
the different types in two different settings, provides evidence that not only the 
existence but also the type of legitimation is influenced by community life. This 
inference is explored in Marshall (19725). 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison OF Ritey’s SAMPLE FOR SELECTED INDICATORS 








PERCENTAGE AGREEING WITH STATEMENT 








Glen Brae Riley, Age 61-4- Total Riley 
Would you agree or disagree with the 
following statements? 

Death is sometimes a blessing ...... 98 91 89 

Death is not tragic for the person 
who dies, only for the survivors .. 91* 85 82 
Death always comes too soon ...... 12} 51 53 
Total M o ies ra IY Gees 79 249 1,428 








* Excludes 11 “don't know” and six uncodable responses; includes 16 responses indicating that death 
is tragic for neither the person who dies nor the survivors (based on probing apparently not done in 
the Riley study). 

1 Excludes one “don’t know” response. 


mated death, at least in a general way, and, further, that the extent to 
which they have done so exceeds that found in the overall population. 
This is not, as far as can be ascertained, attributable to the higher edu- 
cational level of the Glen Brae population. Riley found college-educated 
people over 61 less likely to agree that death always comes too soon 
(2996 vs. 5995 for those with less education), but the proportion of the 
college-educated group agreeing with the statement is still more than twice 
that for the Glen Brae residents. At Glen Brae a higher -evel of educa- 
tion is associated with a decreasing proportion of residents agreeing that 
death always comes too soon, but the trend does not reach significance. 
Level of education makes no discernible difference in the responses to 
the question concerning the tragic aspect of death. We are left, then, 
with some indication that death is highly legitimated in this community 
—and with the task of seeking an explanation for this fac-. 

It is important to recognize that legitimation of death .s not a defeat 
—or not necessarily so—for many residents. It can signify a genuine 
feeling of appropriateness, as indicated by the remarks of an 81-year-old 
widow when asked how old she would like to live to be: “Heavens! I’ve 
lived my life. I'd be delighted to have it end. The sooner the better. 
I nearly went with a heart attack. It would have been more convenient 
to go when my daughter was in rather than in . I feel I've 
lived my life, and I don't want to be a care to anybocy. That's why 
Im glad to be here [in Glen Brae]. No, I don't want to mourn when 
I go. I've had a good life. It's time." 

Others see little point in living longer, and death does not seem to 
enter into their considerations. As another resident put her response to 
the question “Would you like to live to be 100?": “Nc point. I have 
no one dependent on me. And I’ve looked after my few descendants I 
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have. And I haven’t any great problem to resolve.” This woman is 88 
and feels “it’s time people shuffled off by 90.” 

Another says of her husband that he died well: “I mean he had never 
done anything to regret. Nothing to complete. Nothing to make right.” 

A woman who would like to live until “the day after tomorrow” says 
that, although she is “disgustingly healthy,” “you get tired of the routine.” 
These examples suggest people for whom the legitimation of biography is 
highly important for the legitimation of death. Death itself is not a big 
problem for them, except perhaps in not coming soon enough. This can 
be seen more clearly in the following analysis. 

For a subset of the Glen Brae residents surveyed, good evidence that 
they have legitimated their own deaths comes from cross-tabulating their 
responses to two questions. These are a fixed-choice question asking the 
individual to estimate how old he thinks he will live to be and a direct 
question, “How old would you like to live to be?” The first question, 
involving the selection of a statement representing the respondent’s esti- 
mate of how old he will live to be, produced codable data for 50 re- 
spondents. The question on how old people would like to live to be 
produced many “don’t know" responses but codable responses for 32 
residents. Answers were transformed into years the respondent desired 
to add to his present age, and then the categories were collapsed. The 
categories are somewhat different from those for the life-estimate ques- 
tion, because of the language employed by the residents. The difference 
in coding in fact enhances the utility of the data for purposes of compari- 
son. Regrettably, the low usable response on both questions leaves us 
with a cross-tabulation containing only 24 cases (table 2). 


TABLE 2 


DESIRED LIFE EXPECTANCY IN RELATION TO ANTICIPATED LIFE EXPECTANCY 











ANTICIPATED REMAINING YEARS OF LIFE 








10+ 5-10 Less than 5 
Respondent would like to live an additional 
LOS years i... sees 60 eR. Re robe cas 3 1 0 
S50. yeare oo casi ge share hues EUER TR 3 H 3 
[Sha cR 1 6 6 





_ NorE.—Kendall's tau B = .404, significant beyond .003. The selectivity on the question asking the 
individum to specify the number of years he would like to live suggests caution in the interpretation 
of this table. 


Of those 24, only four expressed a desire to live longer than was 
anticipated. Kendall’s rank-order correlation test shows a significant cor- 
relation of the ranking, indicating that the number of years individuals 
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desire to live adjusts to the number they anticipate living.5 But the more 
important finding lies in the display itself. At least 10 respondents indi- 
cated a desire to live less long than they anticipated living. The remain- 
ing 10 individuals wished either to die at a time when they expected to 
or to live beyond that time. 

'These data provide striking evidence that, for a sizable proportion of 
the residents, death is legitimated as more reasonable than continued 
living.5 For many, the evidence goes beyond mere acquiescence to or 
acceptance of impending death and indicates a positive desire for death 
rather than continued living beyond a specific age. This and the atti- 
tudinal indicators concerning the lack of tragedy and the blessings of 
death, together with the fact that no respondents expressed an unquali- 
fied desire to live to be 100, provide strong evidence that death is 
legitimated for many residents of Glen Brae. 

'The remaining sections of this paper seek to establish the importance, 
in providing acceptance of death, of the social organization for death 
and dying which is fostered at Glen Brae. This analysis is focused at 
the level of the community. A complementary analysis at the level of 
the individual in interaction with others appears elsewhere (Marshall 
19726). My point in this paper is that the particular features of an age- 
segregated environment, rather than age segregation itself, significantly 
affect the degree of successful legitimation. 


THE RESEARCH SITE 


The data used in this analysis stem primarily from extensive field re- 
search supplemented by interviewing in the retirement village of Glen 
Brae (for other reports, see Marshall [1972a, 19725, 1973a, 1973b]). 
This retirement community is a rambling, modern, 300-apartment struc- 
ture housing about 400 residents in a campus-like setting in a suburban 
environment near the eastern seaboard of the United States. Residents 
purchase their apartments on a “life-care” principle which includes their 
right to receive care in an attached nursing-care facility should this be- 
come necessary. More than two-thirds of the residents were born in the 
state where they now live or in a neighboring one. Their age ranges from 
64 to 96, the average age being 80. As in most similar communities, they 
are educationally privileged, with less than one-fifth having no more than 
a high school education. By major breadwinner, 58% of the sample 


5 This direction of causation is inferred. 


6 If ability to produce a codable response to the two indicators is viewed as indicative 
of an active concern with impending death, the cautious interpretation here would 
be that most of those for whom impending death is of great concern have legitimated 
their impending deaths. 
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(which is representative) are from business and 38% from professional 
families. Their religious adherence is mixed but almost exclusively Prot- 
estant. Fully 78% are female; 28% are married, 46% widowed, and 
27% single (77% of the males but only 15% of the females are married; 
ali other males are widowed, while about one-third of the females were 
never married). 

As it has been noted that retirement communities tend to have a natural 
history and a life cycle of their own (Rosow 1966; Carp 1972), it is im- 
portant to note that at the time these data were gathered the community 
was moving from its fifth to its sixth year. The “sea of mud" phase 
(Rosow 1966) which began the life of the community was over. My de- 
scription of the development and functioning of institutions within the 
community for socialization for impending death is thus based not only 
on extensive interviewing (an average of three hours per respondent) and 
observational data gathering but also on a reconstruction from interview 
material and documents available to me. 

Much of orderly social behavior depends on common definitions and 
assumptions about the location of events in time (Moore 1963, p. 8; 
Lyman and Scott 1970, pp. 194-99). I am speaking of time not as a 
boundary condition but as a sequence of activities. Moore (1963) speaks 
of the “timing” of organizational life, referring to the synchronization, 
sequencing, and frequency of activities. Lyman and Scott (1970, p. 195; 
see also Calkins 1970; Gustafson 1972) speak of the pace and sequence of 
temporal orderings. At Glen Brae time is structured so as to be both full 
and involving the residents. In large measure, Glen Brae residents, struc- 
ture their own time. The lives they lead are worked out by themselves 
instead of being structured for them by the administration. 

The daily routine of living at Glen Brae is broken up by mealtime, 
but meals are not highly structured. Individuals dine at tables of their 
choice and at times of their choosing during extensive dining hours. They 
may also dine in their own kitchen-equipped apartments or in a snack bar. 
In the dining room, meals are served by waitresses; this, coupled with 
the freedom to choose one’s table partners, leads to broad-ranging and 
extensive informal interaction. A hostess will introduce newcomers or 
isolates who might wish to share a table with another resident. Varying 
table sizes and freedom to choose one’s companions encourage the resi- 
dents to treat dining as a social occasion.” As meals are paid for in the 
rental package, it is also a simple and inexpensive matter to arrange a 


"7 Compare the table excitement in Thomas Mann's The Magic Mountain. In con- 
trast, Gustafson (1972) found in a nursing home that "although no staff member 
or relative will directly discourage the patient from making new friends . . . , he is 
often not expected or encouraged to do so. . . . Admission to the home is usually 
treated as the end of one's useful social career." 
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small gathering in an apartment for a drink or two before dinner. In 
proximity to the dining room are the residents’ library and a lounge, 
which provide additional social opportunities. 

Dining arrangements are paradigmatic of the informal social organiza- 
tion of Glen Brae. Recreational pursuits are similarly flexible. Through- 
out the day one will see residents busy at lawn bowls or shuffleboard, 
swimming, engaged in bridge games in the many lounges, or tending their 
small flower gardens outside their apartments. The sameness of daily life 
is broken on a regular basis by activities which, though routinized, are 
scheduled at a different pace. These include concerts, movies, and lec- 
tures. These activities, which provide a range of social opportunities, are 
planned by the residents themselves, through their own “house govern- 
ment,” the Forum. 

The Forum itself provides another opportunity for residents to initiate 
their own form of social organization in the community. It meets annually 
and at other times according to need, and its many committees are active 
throughout the year. 

Not the least important of the Forum-initiated activities is a “corridor- 
chairman” system. For each corridor in the village the Forum appoints 
one individual to act as “den mother.” This person checks the health 
status of each resident on his or her corridor each day and can mobilize 
formal and informal community support when needed. Attempts are made 
to incorporate isolates. Particular watchfulness is exercised in situations 
of potential crisis, such as the death of a spouse or friend; thus, the 
corrider-chairman system is able to act as a kind of informal ‘widow-to- 
widow" crisis intervention system (Silverman and Englander 1973). In a 
general way the system serves to define the atmosphere of the community 
as one of mutual support. 

A resident newspaper, the Glen Call, is published quarterly, providing 
a calendar of upcoming events, a commentary on past events, and an 
opportunity for the community’s poets, gossips, and social critics to de- 
velop a sense of community. An article in the Glen Cail illustrates the 
informal character of social activities at Glen Brae: “July and August 
are somnolent months at Glen Brae, a marking-time period for those who 
spend summer here, a time for friendly games of cards, swimming and 
bowling for those who are athletically inclined, a time to get better 
acquainted with one another.” 

In back issues of the Glen Call, the origins of many regular and irregu- 
larly scheduled activities can be seen. These were not initiated by the ad- 
ministration to carry out an activities policy; rather, they arose over the 
five years during which the community of Glen Brae residents developed 
a reasonably full routine of activities. The Forum was itself initiated by 
interested residents, and many of the activities listed above are under its 
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sponsorship. There is generally “something doing” for Glen Brae residents. 
Time, as a sequence of activities, is full, the pace is swift, the time be- 
tween activities and events of note short. However, it is important to 
note that the individual resident can adapt himself freely to the temporal 
routines. The resident who wishes to fill his time can do so; the resident 
who does not wish to be active need not take part in the social activities. 


-GLEN BRAE AS A PLACE TO DIE 


A move to Glen Brae is the last move for most of its residents, making it 
a place where people go to die, although this fact might be obscured by 
the emphasis on living. An early issue of the Glen Call quotes the medical 
director: “Our philosophy at Glen Brae is that this is a place to come to 
and live; not to die. It is one of keeping residents healthy, active, virile 
and mentally alert." 

But people do die at Glen Brae, and they go there knowing they will 
die there. Moreover, the move to the retirement village serves to heighten 
the resident's awareness of his finitude. The move is fundamentally a cal- 
culation involving the life estimate, both on the part of the resident and 
on the part of the management, and both parties realize this. Also, for 
both parties, this realization is heightened by financial factors. 

Glen Brae is financed by the death of its residents, a fact which sets up 
an ironic conflict of interest, at least on a theoretical level. An insurance 
company holds a mortgage on the multimillion-dollar physical plant. 
' This is being amortized through the initial fees, or ‘founders’ «ifts," 
which residents pay to guarantee a lifetime lease. Monthly rates are 
calculated for the sole purpose of meeting operating expenses. An initial 
25-year mortgage was negotiated on the basis of estimated turnover of 
apartments; however, this estimate was overly “optimistic,” as the resi- 
, dents did not die as quickly or frequently as anticipated. The mortgage 
has been rewritten on a 30-year basis. Thus, the administrators of Glen 
Brae can and do speak with pride of their ability to keep people alive 
longer than might be expected in less advantageous surroundings; but 
their pride must be somewhat tempered by the consequent financial diffi- 
culties. 

I have no data on the basis for the initial actuarial estimates, but I 
suspect that the planners’ “optimism” was due to a failure to take account 
of social class (see Mayer and Hauser 1953) and health selection factors 
(Gove 1973). The estimates for the revised 30-year mortgage take account 
of the fact that “the occupants would probably exercise selection similar 
to that of purchasers of annuities. That is to say, an individual or couple 


8] investigate this further in Marshall (19735). 
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in ill health would probably not pay the relatively large sum required 
as a Founders Gift since there would be no refund in the event of their 
early death” (from administration records). l 

The chief administrator of Glen Brae attributes the unexpected lon- 
gevity of its residents to two factors: freedom from worries and the 
availability and utilization of excellent medical care facilities, reasons 
that are seconded by many residents. One of them articulates well the 
residents’ understanding of this problem: “I’ve heard you get such beauti- 
ful care here you haven’t a chance of dying. Here’s the administration 
wanting you to die because they want to sell apartments, and the medical 
staff wanting you to live.” 

In any case, heightened longevity can cause problems for the residents 
as well as for the administration, especially with the steep rise in monthly 
rates which has characterized the history of the community. Payment 
of the founder's gift commits the resident to further investment of his 
resources in the form of the monthly rental fee. But the amount of 
further investment is uncertain, as it depends on relative stability or 
predictability of the fee and on actual life expectancy, the latter of which 
can be only subjectively estimated. If the Glen Brae resident greatly 
underestimates his life expectancy,'® he may literally exhaust his financial 
resources. One resident vividly captured the dilemma as she spoke of 
trying to manage her limited resources: "I just got my bank statement, 
and it isn’t too high. I'll have to be careful from now on. If you knew 
how long you had [to live] you could figure it out to the cent. But you 
can’t.” 

It is clear from many interviews with residents that even those with 
extensive personal financial resources are keenly aware of this dilemma, 
because they see it affecting other, less fortunate members of their com- 
munity. Another resident claimed: “I think with the rapid increase in 
rates here that there are people in great anguish that they will not die 
until they’ve spent everything they’ve got—you see, if you could just 
make it come out even it would be very nice.” 

The large financial investment involved in a move to Glen Brae em- 
phasizes subjective life expectancy and is closely related to awareness of 
finitude. As one resident declared, “They come here to die, you know, 
to spend their last days.” He claims, “It’s a form of insurance to come 
here—based on life expectancy.” 


5 This is complicated by the additional gamble on the part of the administration 
that the resident has enough money to continue paying his monthly rental fee. 
Applicants are screened for financial status. Unfortunately, the administration did not 
accurately estimate the steep rise in operating expenses (see Marshall 1973b). 


19 Because most in fact do, I investigate in Marshall (1973a) the manner in which 
estimates of life expectancy are formed. 
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The administration has not made plans for the management of dying 
and death as a community event. But by the time Glen Brae had been | 
in existence for a year, the residents had begun to organize as a com- 
munity of the dying. This was expressed in a 1966 editorial in the Glen 
Call by the president of the Forum, which I cite in full: 


Most of us have been residents in Glen Brae for more than a year. 
We realize its present and ever increasing beauty. Friendships are being 
formed. Life is taking on new and important meaning. It is a rewarding 
way of life. 

And new responsibilities are ours too. Fifteen deaths have occurred to 
date, which was the predicted actuarial estimate.1! The rate will increase 
as we grow older. With 100 new residents arriving next year!* it is fore- 
cast that we can expect a death amongst us as frequently as one every 
two weeks. This is a sober thought. 

Our responsibility, therefore, involves a point of view, a determination. 
Either Glen Brae will turn into a place shrouded in a funeral parlor 
atmosphere of tears and perpetual sadness, or it will play its intended 
role—the best place to be when crises occur. It is suggested that each 
of us look toward the future and be prepared, that we respect the faith 
of others, the wishes of the survivor, and above all else that we reduce 
to a minimum the prolongation of sorrow, the discussion of pain, loss, 
tragedy. It is up to us, not management, to make Glen Brae the haven 
we desire. 


This early statement characterizes the present treatment of death at 
Glen Brae, that treatment being informal and resident-initiated social 
organization for death and dying. Deaths at Glen Brae are marked only 
by a discreet notice placed on the bulletin board and a name-only obituary 
listing in the Glen Call. 

Funerals are held, elsewhere, and survivors make every effort to prevent 
- their grief from casting shadows on their fellow residents. A resident 
whose husband is still alive says, “This angers me here—that there is 
so little external appearance of grieving. This angered me ever since I 
came; that people would lose a spouse, and in most cases go along doing 
interesting things." 

But I would judge that the majority of residents approve of the low- 
key management of death and grief. In the words of one, “Here we are 
in the midst of death, so to speak, because you see notices often. I think 
death is very philosophically treated here." Another resident maintains 
that when a spouse dies the widow takes it “very well. [Other] people 
rally round—make dates for lunch with them. It’s wonderful how widows 
don't have to move." 


11]t was in fact less than the estimate. 
12 Refers to an expansion of Glen Brae. 
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May (1967, p. 58) has written of the effects of death on the human 
community: 


The awareness of death also has another value, and this is that it is 
the ultimate source of human humility. The fact that you and I at some 
time will die puts us, in the last analysis, in the same boat with every 
other man, free or enslaved, male or female, child or adult. The facing 
of death is the strongest motive, and indeed requirement, for learning 
to be fellow men. . . . in the long run, we are all in the same boat. 
This is what Theseus meant in Sophocles’ play Oedipus at Colonus when 
he said: “I know that I am only a man, and I have no more to hope for 
in the end than you have." 


The fact that all at Glen Brae are approaching death seems indeed to be 
a humanizing factor. Most residents would agree with May as he con- 
tinues: *[Death] places us all in need of mercy and forgiveness by the 
others, and makes us all participate in the human drama in which no 
man can stand above another." 

The *common-fate" approach of Glen Brae residents to their impend- 
ing death was perhaps helpful in their reaction to a less-than-subtle 
reminder of their finitude from the administration: a questionnaire given 
to all residents rather blatantly soliciting information as to funeral ar- 
rangements. It represents an effort to effect efficient disposition of a body 
upon the death of a resident in keeping with his own wishes. Detailed 
questions are asked concerning preference for cremation, open or closed 
casket, obituaries, and other pertinent matters. As far as I could tell, 
the questionnaire is received with humor by most residents (although 
some have still not completed it). For example, the following poem ap- 
peared shortly thereafter in the Glen Call: 


Ode to Immortality 


(In answer to a questionnaire about our demise. To be sung to 
first verse of “Yankee Doodle.") 


'They asked you all to make your will. 
We hope you're well provided, 

So, favorite son, and daughter, too, 
Will not think you're one-sided. 


Have you kept out your favorite dress? 
Please don't let it get spattered, 

And if you think you'll live too long, 

Be sure it won't be tattered. 


Will men be wearing double breast, 
Or will they be that formal? 

Or, do you think a business suit 
Will make them look more normal? 
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Lead righteous lives, dear girls and boys 
And don’t commit outrageous sin, 

So when you reach the pearly gates, 

St. Pete will say, “Come in, come in.” 


At Glen Brae, as anywhere else, dying is a social event in that people 
die in the context of others who define their dying in ways amenable to 
a sociological role analysis (Glaser and Strauss 1965, 1968, 1971). Glaser 
and Strauss (1968, p. 6) use the term “dying trajectory” to refer to an 
individual’s socially defined course of dying. As socially perceived, the 
dimensions of dying “depend on whether the perceiver initially defines 
someone as dying and on his expectations of how that dying will proceed. 
Dying trajectories themselves, then, are perceived courses of dying rather 
than their actual courses.”’ 

In this respect we may note with Sudnow (1967, p. 62) that “the 
characterizations ‘he is dead’ and ‘he is dying’ . . . are the products of 
assessment procedures, i.e., constitute the outcomes of investigative in- 
quiries of more or less detail, undertaken by persons more or less prac- 
tically involved in the consequences that discovery of those out-comes 
foreseeably have.” 

The definition of a resident as dying has interactional consequences. At 
some point, the dying of a resident at Glen Brae will lead to his removal 
to the extended-care facility, which is somewhat separated from the resi- 
dential section. However, because the extended-care facility handles many 
short-term emergencies, a move there is not necessarily clearly indicative to 
other residents of impending death. The administration has the authority 
to move a seriously ill resident to the extended-care facility and lease his 
apartment to someone else. This action usually signals impending death; 
sometimes it simply represents a prognosis of continued severe disability 
requiring extensive nursing care. The administration claims that some- 
times this procedure leads the person himself to get upset and “see 
himself as dying.” 

Because I did not conduct research in the extended-care facility itself, 
I have not gathered data as to the definitional properties of the very 
last phase of dying. I feel, however, that the provision for removing the 
seriously ill from the residential section of Glen Brae serves the function, 
for other residents, of effectively removing the vivid presence of death 
(Friedman 1966). This is not to say that the residents are not aware that 
they live in the midst of death. It would be impossible for them not to be 
aware of that, given the fact that many among them die. But their aware- 
ness of the hard, cold fact of death, as opposed to their strong aware- 
ness of finitude, is probably somewhat buffered by this geographical segre- 
gation of the terminally ill. 

In summary, Glen Brae is a place where people go to live out the last 
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days of their lives in a relatively-problem-free environment. The cost of 
freedom from housekeeping and medical service worries is heightened 
awareness both of the dying of other members of the community and 
of one’s own finitude. Yet the residents of Glen Brae have developed a 
system of mutual support and a normative pattern of behavior with re- 
gard to death. In the next section, I explore the effects of this social or- 
ganization of death and dying on the anticipation of death and dying. 


PLANS FOR DEATH AND DYING 


Living in the community of the dying provides Glen Brae residents with 
role models with which to anticipate their own dying. Experience with the 
death of kin performs a similar function. There thus exists, for many 
residents, a conception of the appropriate course of dying. As one subject 
put it: “I think the thing that is feared is dying, not death. You see 
you want to die nobly, and you're afraid you won't be able to." Another, 
describing what she would like to accomplish in her future, said: "I 
haven't any idea. I hope to live comfortably and not be too much of a 
care to my children. And to die 'gracefully. I aim to die without yelling, 
‘Hey, I’m going.’ " 

Persons highly aware of finitude live in anticipation of the most im- 
portant status passage they have ever anticipated—that from life to 
death.!? Living in a congregate residential facility for the aging and dying 
quite naturally encourages an appreciation of this fact: 


. 

The older you get and the more you are in a place like this, and the 
more you see, you begin to wonder what's going to happen to you, 
what's in store. . . . You are aware that people are dying all the time 
—or that they won't last much longer. Since I’ve been here there have 
been seven people whom I knew more or less well who have gone. 


Until I was 87 [the previous year] I never thought about how old 
I was. Now that I am here and am with a lot of older people I know 
how old I am. I was busy—I just didn't think about it. I was well 
until I got here. Then I had accidents, was in the infirmary. Then I 
began to think. 


13 T am not attempting here to put forth a formal theory of dying as a status passage. 
A characterization of the formal properties of dying itself as a status passage has been 
given by Glaser and Strauss (1971, pp. 8-9), who describe these properties thus: 
"Dying is almost always unscheduled; the sequence of steps is not institutionally 
prescribed; and the actions of the various participants are only partly regulated. . . . 
Dying (though not necessarily death itself when it comes) is usually defined as 
undesirable and is usually involuntary. Among the other relevant but highly variable 
properties are: the degree to which the signs are disguised; the clarity of the signs; 
. . . the amount of control which the participants . . . have” (see also Gustafson 
1972). 
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When people begin to think about their impending deaths, they fre- 
quently talk with others about it; this proves beneficial in assisting them 
to come to terms with it. Glen Brae is, in a sense, organized to provide 
such assistance by encouraging a high level of social interaction which 
allows death to be dealt with informally. The community also, however, 
provides models which enable the individual to anticipate with greater 
clarity what his own death might be like, and thus to structure his own 
planning for death. 

Glen Brae residents see slow and painful deaths but also quick and 
painless ones. One resident told me that, on learning she had a heart 
condition, she felt great relief, for now she could anticipate not only 
that she would not live too much longer (and suffer decline of mental 
or physical health) but also that her death would probably be the rela- 
tively painless, and frequently unexpected, death from a heart attack. 
Other respondents echoed the same preference for a quick and easy death: 


I hope... when the end comes it'll be snappy. You know, I know 
one person here who carries a cyanide pill with him. . .. I think he dreads 
a terrible siege. 


I hope that when that time comes it will come fast. I’ve given the 
doctors instructions that way. 


I don’t know what I hope to accomplish. I hope for a quick death 
when it comes. 


Wd. ae ee S * 
I'd just like to go to sleep and never wake up. Kind of cowardly, but 
I haven't anyone to say goodbye to. 


Everybody wishes they'd have a sudden heart attack. No one wants a 
lingering incapacity. 

These quotations reflect a concern not with the legitimation of death ` 
— we have seen that most residents have legitimated their impending 
deaths—but with the appropriate style of dying. Living in a community 
of the dying, these people “know” what is a good and what is a bad 
style of dying. Being ready to die, they want their dying to be of no 
trouble to themselves or to anyone else. As one widow said, *I hope I 
don't struggle or make a scene." 

'This concern has been translated by many into direct requests that 
heroic measures not be taken to sustain their lives. A series of meetings 
have been held with the medical staff to discuss a variety of issues con- 
cerning health care. A recent issue of the Glen Call reported: 


The problem of care in a terminal illness came up in every one of the 
13 meetings. . . . No heroic measures, urged several residents, and the 
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doctors assured us they would honor our wishes. “With or without your 
signature on the blanks obtainable in the clinic [for stating such wishes], 
we will treat each resident as we ourselves want to be treated. Only 
oxygen, nutrition and pain relief; no heroic measures.” In this way 
the doctors set at rest many of our worries and fears. 


Death thus becomes something that is to a certain extent planned for 
(Miller, Galanter, and Pribram 1960, pp. 141-42), and in more aspects 
than noted above. Approximately 90% of the Glen Brae residents feel that 
it is better to plan for death than to ignore it; a similar proportion have 
already made plans for their own deaths. (Riley and Foner [1968, pp. 
336-37] report a similar proportion of old people feeling it is best to 
plan, but fewer who do.) The administration of Glen Brae requires them 
to do so, as we saw in the discussion of the questionnaire requesting a 
report of such plans. Actual plans range from spiritual ones, which, how- 
ever, are infrequently mentioned at Glen Brae, to concrete details for 
funerals and interment: 


I'm getting a stone up in the cemetery with my name on it. All but 
the date. 


[My wife] and I bought a plot and a stone five or six years ago. 
The stone's up now. 


I had the man from the funeral home yesterday—after Mrs. 
[another resident] died. It gets us all scared. She's probably been dead 
24 hours. They found her in her bed. 

e 





I joined that organization that is trying to have simple cheap ob- 
servances. I've arranged to give my eyes to the cause of science. I think 
all of us have done something like that. I'm just changing my will. 


Of the few who have not made specific plans for their impending 
deaths, some know that this is being attended to by their children. One 
widow thus turned to spiritual preparation: “{Making plans for death] 
is up to my family. You know, you teach your children, ‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep. I pray the Lord my soul to keep. And if I die before 
I wake, I pray the Lord my soul to take.’ Now that is becoming to be 
my prayer." 

Planning at Glen Brae for death and dying takes place in an expecta- 
tional milieu where impending death has been legitimated and where it 
is accepted that the act of dying is not supposed to be prolonged or to 
cause great disruption in the lives of others. The details of the ritual 
markings of residents’ deaths have, for the most part, already been 
planned by themselves. While the great majority of Glen Brae residents 
feel that others close to them will be affected by their deaths, only about 
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15% feel that the lives of others will be seriously disrupted. In general, 
there seems to be an effort to minimize any hardship for others that 
would be caused by their deaths (just as others are relieved of the care 
of their parents when the parents move to a retirement community). 
Like the majority of Glen Brae residents, one respondent, for example, 
would prefer to have family members present at her death—‘someone 
to hang on to.” However, she continued, *on the other hand, there again, 
if I thought that my going would be terribly hard on my husband and 
son, then I'd want to spare them that. I'd rather die alone." 


ROUTINIZATION OF DEATH 


We have seen that Glen Brae is a community setting in which the resi- 
dents are remarkably successful in legitimating their impending deaths. 
The success of Glen Brae in this regard is partially due, I have tried to 
show, to the low-keyed but resourceful approach taken by the residents 
themselves as they organize aspects of their lives so as to deal with death 
and dying. 

The low-keyed approach, as I have demonstrated, was working out 
well in the early years of the community, and it continues as a deliberate 
practice. Thus, when a resident dies, the surviving spouse carries on: 
*Most of the time, outside of going to the funerals, they pick up and 
go on in very remarkable fashion. And they do it purposefully—for the 
other residents. It's very obvious." 

'This is not to say that conversational resources are not available when 
needed: “There are several people who have come here rather soon after 
they have lost a mate. They will speak about that, and interestingly 
enough when that happens you are almost under a compulsion to explain 
that you have lost one also.” The loss of spouses is discussed, but “in a 
little way, not in a great way. I think most of the people here are quite 
reserved. Generally speaking, it’s a happy attitude here.” As a result, 
death can continue to be taken for granted by the residents: “I think 
it’s an accepted thing. They talk about it the same as a game of bridge. 
I've been surprised with this group. They don’t resent [death], do they? 
. . . It’s an accepted fact. You see that when people read a notice of a 
death on the bulletin board. It might just as well have been about 
anything else." 

This comment testifies to the degree of success of socialization for 
death within the Glen Brae community. Death is not built up into a 
great philosophical problem for the residents. That they will die is taken 
for granted by them; why they die is legitimated conversationally. Glen 
Brae residents learn not to make a great fuss about their dying. Thrown 
together with a large number of others facing the same fate, they have 
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developed a community of tacit understanding which legitimates their 
impending deaths. In this sense they are like the residents of Moosehaven 
described by Kleemeier (1954): “As there is sickness in Moosehaven, 
so there is death. It comes often as an old friend. There is a comfortable 
matter-of-factness about the way Moosehaven people face death. There 
is no false sense of values which denies the inevitability of death. Nor 
is there morbid preoccupation with it.” l 

At Glen Brae, I, too, could learn a great deal about dying that could 
be applicable to myself, despite my own long life expectancy. I learned 
that under favorable conditions I would be able to anticipate my own 
death with equanimity. 


CONCLUSION 


Speaking of death as a community event, a resident of Glen Brae said, 
“Its a very ‘understanding’ community. Everybody is in the same con- 
ditions of their lives.” But that is not enough to provide socialization 
for impending death. To comprehend the way “understanding” becomes 
operative in dealing with impending death, we have to look at the way 
the community organizes itself to deal with death. Given the absence, 
in this analysis, of a wider spectrum of community settings for the aged, 
I can offer no definitive list of community organization variables which 
enhance socialization for death. However, some suggestions can be made. 

A major adjustment that faces the aging individual is, I have argued, 
adjustment to his impending death. This is thought of as a process of 
legitimation, by which the aging individual comes to accept death, in- 
cluding his own impending death, as appropriate and nonproblematical 
within a shared system of meanings. To legitimate impending death in 
this manner allows the individual to go on living with others while facing 
his death with equanimity. The legitimation of death, like any process of 
legitimation, is best accomplished in a conversational process, for any 
reality is maintained primarily through conversation (Berger and Kellner 
1964). 

One is also better able to face his impending death if he can observe, 
in a kind of role-modeling process (Hochschild 1973, p. 80), that the 
deaths of his fellows occur within a taken-for-granted framework where 
they are considered appropriate. The rendering of death as appropriate 
must be a community event in which the individual can himself par- 
ticipate. If community involvement in the social organization for death 
and dying is to be developed, there must be an underlying substratum 
of community involvement and social interaction. Simply put, if indi- 
viduals are to deal with their own deaths in their communities, they must 
have opportunities to interact, to talk about death and dying, and to 
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deal with it in a process of reality construction. Hochschild (1973, p. 79) 
characterized another community of the aged and dying in this manner. 
Describing Merril Court, a low-income apartment project for the aged, 
she says: “[Death] was a fact of life . . . and there was no taboo against 
talk about it... . Although each individual faced death essentially alone, 
there was a collective concern with, as they put it, ‘being ready’ and 
facing up, a concern the young could not share with them in quite the 
same way. The deaths of fellow residents meant a great deal to the 
community and they reveal a great deal about it.” 

Hochschild’s valuable analysis demonstrates that persons of lower- 
class backgrounds and low educational level can, given the appropriate 
community setting, successfully socialize each other for impending death. 
Her study thus lends indirect support to my stress on organizational 
factors rather than factors of selection as the important determinants of 
successful legitimation.!* 

Merril Court, like Glen Brae, is a community where residents main- 
tain an active formal and informal social life with one another. Residents 
maintain watchfulness over their fellow community members for sickness 
and death (Hochschild 1973, p. 53). Such mutual concern probably can- 
not be legislated by the administration of any congregate facility for the 
aging, but it can arise when a degree of independence and social interac- 
tion is fostered as a foundation. We have seen, for instance, that such 
prosaic administration policies as those concerning dining arrangements 
can contribute to building such a foundation. 

Two additional features of Glen Brae have reinforced both the aware- 
ness of residents that they are in fact a community of the dying and 
their community response to this awareness. These are the financial 
dilemma caused by the founder’s gift-rental system and the fact that 
residents do have options when planning the material concomitants of 
their deaths, such as funeral and burial. Both features involve residents 
in concerns about finitude and death. Both ask residents to assume some 
control over their final years. I noted earlier, in quoting Rollo May, 
that facing death is the strongest motive for learning to be a fellowman. 
Paradoxically, then, the financial dilemma in a way enhances the process 
of socialization for death, just as ensuring that one’s departure from this 
world will cause no bother for others leads to a personal feeling that 
one’s house is in order. 


14 An anonymous AJS reader of an earlier draft of this paper rightly pointed out 
that I present no direct evidence that the residents of Glen Brae do not arrive there 
already having legitimated their impending deaths. Elsewhere (Marshall 19726) I 
address this issue theoretically and give evidence that legitimation of death becomes 
a concern for most residents after they have arrived at Glen Brae, for it is only 
when the realization develops that their time is running short that legitimating death 
becomes a relevant concern (see also Marshall 19730). 
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The vivid presence of death probably does not in itself make for an 
understanding community wherein death can be legitimated. Legitimation 
of death will probably occur only when community characteristics are 
favorable. I believe that an administration, although it cannot legitimate 
death, can provide conditions conducive to community involvement which 
in turn can provide the interactional substrata for community socializa- 
tion for death. This paper cannot substantiate that argument, for to do 
so would require comparative data from a variety of congregate resi- 
dential facilities, data which I do not have. My paper thus represents a 
case study in an area rich in research opportunities. 

Beyond giving some suggestions as to the organizational factors which 
enhance socialization for death, I have, however, attempted to document 
the important fact which seems not often to be accepted by those who 
work with or study the aged and dying: that impending death can be 
and often is accepted as a matter-of-fact aspect of individual human 
lives. Legitimation of death does not mean resignation. It means accep- 
tance of one’s impending death as appropriate. Impending death can be 
seen as an appropriate end to one’s biography and, like any portion of 
biography, the end will most likely be seen as appropriate when consensus 
is developed between an individual and his community. 
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The Sociological Calendar: An Analytic Tool for 
Fieldwork Applied to Medical and 
Psychiatric Training’ 
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Princeton University 


This paper introduces the sociological calendar as a device for 
condensing and analyzing data about social processes. Its construc- 
tion leads the investigator to discover the socially defined units of 
time in the important dimensions of the social process being studied 
and facilitates comparative analyses through time and across dimen- 
sions. Illustrations from medical school, internship, and psychiatric 
residence are presented. They are used for a second purpose as well: 
to examine the Becker "school" of medical socialization. 


A perennial problem of fieldwork (and of journals which try to publish 
the resulting lengthy reports) is the paucity of analytic tools. Although 
fieldwork continues to appeal to young researchers, and although it has 
distinct advantages over other methods of research, such as observing 
subtle behaviors, the only way to report or analyze the results of such 
work is in thousands of words. Simple tables can be constructed for 
calculating the proportion of respondents who act or feel a certain way 
(e.g., Becker et al. 1961), but no comparable tool has as yet portrayed 
the developments through time which fieldwork documents so well. The 
sociological calendar, designed to fill this need, has so far, not been de- 
veloped beyond an initial suggestion by Renée Fox two decades ago (1954, 
1957). The following pages represent a first attempt to define its char- 
acter more completely. 

Before considering the nature of the sociological calendar, we should 
remind ourselves how ancient and pervasive is social man’s need to mea- 
sure his activities and developments through time. The Olmec Calendar, 
recently found near Tres Zapotes, Mexico, uses symbols to count 1,125,698 
days, thus indicating that it was used to mark off time continuously for 
over 3,111 years! We do not know whether the Olmec used different 
types of calendars as well, but in our own civilization we design calendars 
for horse racing, religious holy days, academic schedules, and many other 
purposes. Clearly, sociologists neglect the dimension of time at their own 
peril. 


1The research reported here was conducted under a grant (91-23-68-46) from 
the Department of Labor. I am particularly indebted to Renée Fox for her encour- 
agement and suggestions in developing this article. 
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A sociological calendar differs from these more familiar kinds in two 
significant ways. First, it does not use the arbitrary units of Julian or 
Gregorian calculation. Horse races and religious holidays are fitted to the 
days, weeks, and months of the Gregorian calendar. In contrast, the 
sociologist wants to reverse the priorities between action and time; that is, 
he wants to discover the natural units of time latent in a social event or 
series of actions. Thus he fits the days, weeks, and months of Julian time 
to the natural pacing of the social events he observes. The sociological 
calendar, then, organizes the qualities of sociocultural time, which Sorokin 
(1943, chap. 4) analyzed so well, and puts them to use. This means that 
the top of a sociological calendar is divided equally into social units of 
time, even though these units will vary by Julian time. This principle is 
illustrated in the calendars below. It need hardly be added that the same 
approach can be used to produce psychological calendars pertaining to 
individuals. 

A second distinction of the sociological calendar comes from its analysis 
of interrelated phenomena. Most calendars list separate, relatively dis- 
connected events, such as “classes begin” and “midterm exams,” but the 
sociological calendar marks off the interconnected phases of a social pro- 
cess. These phases in turn can be broken down into constituent parts so 
that the subtle interaction among them can be seen more clearly. 

These two features of the sociological calendar lead to its most powerful 
effects. They force the investigator to work out precisely the latent units 
of time and the sociological dimensions of the phenomena being studied.. 
This procedure makes the calendar a theoretical device which highlights 
the relation between manifest and latent aspects of social action. More- 
over, once the units have been worked out, the results often illuminate 
interrelationships among the dimensions which were not apparent before. 
In these ways, the sociological calendar is like a Venn diagram for field- 
work. Beyond the insights found within one calendar, the comparison of 
several calendars or the superimposing of one calendar on another can 
help the investigator penetrate a mass of data to its depth. 

In order to illustrate the uses of the sociological calendar (and to 
demonstrate some new insights into medical sociology), I will use three 
calendars to analyze selected aspects of socialization in medical school, 
internship, and psychiatric residency, respectively. It will be clearest to 
start with an example based on a familiar book. 


THE FATE OF IDEALISM IN MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The changing perspectives on idealism documented in Boys in White 
(Becker et al. 1961, chap. 21) for medical students at the University of 
Kansas Medical School in the mid 1950s can be organized into a small 
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sociological calendar. According to the authors, students enter medical 
school with broad, idealistic concerns of healing the sick and helping 
mankind. In the first months (the exact timing is not clear in the book), 
they realize that these ideals have little to do with the daily exigencies 
of being medical students. They suspend their values and focus on pass- 
ing exams. For a while they try to concentrate on books and subjects: 
which they think will be useful in medical practice, but since they do 
not know exactly what will be most useful, they settle down to a prag- 
matic perspective of doing whatever produces high grades. This perspec- 
tive of “getting through” takes hold by December, when the first exams 
are held, and lasts through the second year. 

The first semester of the third year introduces students to clinical 
work. The setting is quite new and seems more relevant to medical prac- 
tice. The students, the authors say, want to get as much experience as 
they can. They also wish to impress the senior staff favorably. Their 
perspective now is that of “maximizing experience," and they resent 
“busy work” which the staff assigns to them. This perspective apparently 
lasts until the spring of the fourth year, when students begin to think 
once again of their careers and what kind of doctors they want to be. 
With medical school nearly over, the situational perspectives which the 
students adopted earlier no longer apply, but the original ideals do. 
Tempered by experience and greater knowledge, the original idealism 
reappears. (I discuss the theme of situational and enduring perspectives 
in the Conclusion.) 

These materials form the first sociological calendar, which makes evi- 
dent that socialization is concentrated in the first, fifth, and eighth 
semesters. These periods of change may in fact be shorter, lasting only 
about two months each, making the periods between them proportionately 
longer. The former periods coincide with changes in the kind of work and 
.Work setting. By giving equal space to each phase of socialization, the 
calendar indicates that sociological time does not coincide with normal 
units of time or entirely with the manifest time units used by the medical 
school. Indeed, this pattern of time spans suggests that, with regard to 
socialization, *medical school" is a somewhat artificial unit of analysis. 
There is more similarity of perspective between the clinical years of 
medical school and the clinical year of internship than between the two 
phases of medical school. In terms of socialization, there are two distinct 
phases, the lecture years and the clinical years, even though both are 
housed in something called medical school. The same pattern is found in 
studies of other dimensions of medical socialization (Fox 1954, 1957; 
Holt 1959, p. 208; Livingston and Zimet 1965).? 


?'The sharp increase in anxiety over death expressed by medical students in the 
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The Sociological Calendar 
NEW DIMENSIONS OF INTERNSHIP 


The next calendar concerns socialization during internship. It illustrates 
the ability of the sociological calendar to bring out new aspects of data 
by forcing the investigator to think rigorously about his material. Miller’s 
study of Harvard interns, Prescription for Leadership (1970), identifies 
two phases of professional socialization. However, a careful search of the 
material for the units of sociological time uncovered two more stages 
which the author had overlooked but agrees are there? By succinctly 
defining the stages, the sociological calendar also brought out structural 
relations among them which had not been noticed before. 

As with the beginning of any program which a person undertakes 
eagerly, the initial perspective of Miller's interns is to “do everything.” 
In this case, “everything” is impossible to accomplish. Interns anticipate 
hard work, but nothing so arduous as the work turns out to be. In addi- 
tion, they are surprised at how irrelevant the work is to their careers. 
Nevertheless, having chosen this program partly because they wanted a 
lot of responsibility, they buckle down to doing everything well. 

This effort leads to a crisis which reaches physiological proportions. 
While the timing is not entirely clear in Miller's book, it seems to hap- 
pen within a month or two. Interns work so hard that they neither sleep, 
nor date, nor see their wives, nor play an odd game of tennis. Something 
has to give. 

From this crisis emerges a “clinical perspective” with two components. 
First, interns decide that taking care of patients is more important than 
conferences, seminars, and other academic aspects of the program. Second, 
they realize that they can learn the most medicine through taking care of 
their patients.’ Assuming that the conferences and seminars have some 
value, this second resolution approaches a rationalization. Besides cutting 
formal meetings, the interns abandon ideas of reading, they shortchange 
the less interesting rounds, and as much as possible they minimize re- 
sponsibilities which do not enrich their experience—a marked change from 


clinical years provides independent support for the view that these years differ 
significantly from the first two. Livingston and Zimet (1965) found that while no 
difference appeared between the first and second years or between the third and 
fourth years, “the difference between the second and third years is highly significant 
(p = .005)” (p. 226). 


3 Responding to my reanalysis, Miller wrote: “Also, you are quite correct that 
there are two additional changes in values on which the interns base perspectives.” 


4In keeping with the earlier hypothesis that the last two years of medical school 
generate a perspective more similar to that of internship than to that of the first 
two years, this resolution of the intern’s dilemma reflects the basic perspectives which 
Becker found among medical students. Although the studies differ with regard to 
time and type of school, both find that “clinical experience” and “medical re- 
sponsibility” are the enduring perspectives of their subjects. 
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their initial embracing of as much responsibility as possible. At the same 
time, they try to custom-build their education around the things that 
interest them by using consultations and case presentations selectively. 

According to Prescription for Leadership, this phase of socialization 
lasts for the rest of the year. However, other parts of the book and 
excerpts from the field notes indicate that two more stages take place. 
If the second perspective could be called *maximizing clinical experience," 
the third could be called “pushing through." Specifically, it appears that 
after several months the interns feel they have learned just about all 
they can, and they wish internship were only six months long (see Miller 
1970, p. 238). This is not surprising (at least in the program under 
consideration), because the interns perform so much routine work for 
the hospital. In an unselected group of patients, moreover, only a few 
are likely to interest the intern. Miller devotes a great deal of space to 
describing ways in which the program limits intellectual and medical 
growth. It is my educated guess that this period of depressed, bored 
pushing through sets in by the sixth month (December) and continues 
through the eighth (March). 

Also implicit in these materials is a fourth stage which begins in the 
ninth month but may begin earlier. Called “learning from each patient,” 
it constitutes a situational resolution to the realities of drudgery men- 
tioned above. From Miller's data, it appears that the residents and other 
staff members teach the intern to discern the unique and subtle details 
of each case, even though in gross terms a case is like a dozen others 
they have already treated (Miller 1970, pp. 200-201). This perspective 
refines that of the second stage, and the relationship of the two should 
be made clear. In the second stage, that of maximizing clinical experience, 
the intern first concludes that his primary responsibility lies with his 
patients and then draws selectively on the rest of the program to learn 
as much as he can. Then for a while (during the third stage) he feels 
he has reached a not-very-high plateau involving care of a lot of routine 
patients with only an occasional good round or consultation. In the fourth 
stage, his energy and curiosity find an outlet from boredom by emphasiz- 
ing what is special about even the routine patients. 

It is important to realize in examining the second sociological calendar 
that each stage lies embedded in the structure of the program and the 
subculture it generates. Miller emphasizes the influence of others on initial 
learning but portrays later phases as unstructured: “After they have 
learned the ropes, they are somewhat less preoccupied with the mechanics 
of their work, having by then mastered much of it. When they are familiar 
enough with the situation to know what is actually required of them, they 
are more or less free to determine their own level and direction of effort” 
(1970, p. 181). The rest of his book, however, simply does not support 
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CALENDAR 2 


GENERAL PERSPECTIVES DURING INTERNSHIP, 
BASED oN “PRESCRIPTION FOR LEADERSHIP” 










































STRUCTURE Basic structure does not change: routine care, consultations, 
rounds, seminars, etc. 

Interns restructure; cut aca- Residents show 
demics; focus on “good” pa- how routine is 
tients, but routine still prevails. interesting. 

Time (MoNTHsS) 1st-2d 3d-5th 9th-12th 
PERSPECTIVES Doing Maximizing Pushing Learning 
everything experience through from each 
patient 


Crisis of time 
and fatigue 









this statement. The interns work in a highly structured setting which 
severely limits their options. In addition, they all seem to arrive at a very 
similar “level and direction of effort." The book implies that while one 
can usefully talk about a “negotiated order," he must recognize that each 
year's interns go through approximately the same stages. Miller provides 
little material about the residents, the most important shapers of the 
behavior of interns, but scattered passages indicate that the second and 
fourth stages outlined above conform to the values and norms of the 
residents and those running the program (see, e.g., p. 204). In terms of 
situational and enduring perspectives, this calendar is distinguished by 
being entirely situational. 


TRAINING ELITE PSYCHIATRISTS—A COMPLEX CALENDAR 


The sociological calendars of medical school and internship make apparent 
a general pattern in socialization: the most important changes begin 
within the first few months of confronting a new experience. How quickly 
a new perspective settles in depends on how well it fits the new situation. 
For example, the guidelines which make up the intern's effort to maximize 
clinical experience contain built-in conflicts. One suspects that this change 
does not settle in quickly and that subphases of adjustment continue 
for some time. The same holds true in psychiatric training, where goals 
and practices within the program conflict on different levels. As a means 
of analyzing the several dimensions of psychiatric socialization and the ` 
resolutions of the conflicts involved, the sociological calendar is the most 
useful tool available. 

The data for this analysis come from a study at Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center, the largest of Harvard's training facilities in psychiatry 
and one of the largest in the country. Because the processes under in- 
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vestigation were both subtle and continually changing over time, I used 
ethnographic techniques in combination with focused interviews (Light 
1970). While good interviewing can tease out the major trends, those can 
be neither refined nor verified against actual behavior without detailed 
` fieldwork. This account is set in the late 1960s. 

Known as a research sociologist, I observed ward activities, staff meet- 
ings, and case conferences as I worked with residents. More important 
for a study of socialization, I had continued access to individual super- 
vision, group supervision, "feelings meetings" (where a small group of 
residents share their frustrations, hopes, and disappointments), and the 
sensitivity group for residents. Even senior psychiatrists rarely have access 
to such settings, and to my knowledge no other investigator of professional 
training in psychiatry has drawn upon them. There is reason to believe, 
therefore, that this is the most comprehensive study to date of professional 
socialization of the future psychiatrist.” 

Like most prestigious residency programs in the 1960s, Massachusetts 
Mental Health Center’s training program operated in a hospital handling 
acute cases and surrounded by various research facilities (see Bucher 
1965). In this setting, residents treat both in-patients and out-patients, 
with a very favorable patient-staff ratio (about 1: 1). Ideologically, the 
staff consists largely of psychoanalytically oriented psychiatrists con- 
nected at one level or another with the local Psychoanalytic Institute. 
The few staff members not so connected are researchers, neurologists, 
or junior men who will probably enter psychoanalytic training in the 
near future. Residents are selected on the basis of personal traits, which 
would make them good analytic patients and therefore good therapists.® 

This ideology and its concrete links to a professional community of 
psychiatrists implicitly define the stages of a (respectable) psychiatric 
career for those who enter the program. Every profession has its ideal 
client and its core work, the two being not unrelated (Hughes 1963). 
For psychoanalytic psychiatry, the healthy and articulate neurotic allows 
the most sublime practice—penetrating and mapping the unconscious in 
long-term psychoanalysis. Thus in many subtle ways a resident finds him- 
self oriented toward a career that carries him through residency, personal 
analysis, and the Psychoanalytic Institute into private practice. Residents 
who are not admitted to the institute or choose not to attend it can 
otherwise follow the same pattern. The ideal career combines this central 


5 The full study will appear in a book to be published by W. W. Norton & Co. 


€ Both a good therapist and a good analytic patient are sensitive, have self-insight, 
are articulate, listen well, and can entertain thoughts about unconscious forces. 
Bucher's work supports these conclusions (1965, p. 200). 
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thrust with supervision of residents, a modest amount of research, and 
some work in the community." 

Community psychiatry, although it is in vogue, has had less effect on 
this portrait of major residencies than its rhetoric would suggest. The 
literature. of Massachusetts Mental Health Center and of many other 
elite programs speaks not only of community psychiatry but also of many 
other approaches. It offers opportunities in social and community psychi- 
atry, neurology, psychosomatic disorders, group therapy, behavior therapy, 
various kinds of research, and psychopharmacology. Yet the socialization 
experience discourages anything more than a peripheral interest in these 
alternatives for all but the most determined residents.5 Through a com- 
bination of very heavy therapeutic duties under psychoanalytic supervi- 
sion and light exposure to the other offerings, which often lack such 
impressive staff and promising futures, residents become socialized to the 
dominant ideology of the program. Even if they go into administrative 
or community psychiatry, their paradigm for diagnosis and treatment will 
be a psychoanalytic one. 


'The Training Program 


‘The formal training program begins with the residents being assigned 
two inpatients on their first day. Each of the 25 residents works on one 
of four wards; thus a group of about six residents, a “chief” (a third-year 
resident responsible for running the ward), and a “superchief” (a junior 
but licensed psychiatrist who has legal responsibility for the ward) make 
up the professional core for the first year. In addition, each ward has a 
number of nurses, social workers, and attendants. These initially threaten 
the resident with their superior knowledge and inferior status, making him 
feel like a green lieutenant working with experienced sergeants. They in 
particular teach the resident how to manage the patient, while his super- 
visors, chief, and superchief counsel him in the art of psychotherapy. 
As he learns the tricks of management, he naturally drifts away from 
the ward staff and concentrates on psychotherapy. 


7This description of the ideal career differs from that of Bucher (1965, p. 199), 
but it fits her data better than her own description does. It also fits the data from a 
national survey on the careers of psychiatrists (National Institute of Mental Health 
1969). 


8 Writing of the same features at Michael Reese, Bucher concludes: "However, 
residents do not consider these aspects particularly important... . In our period of 
observation, the several residents who carried out research were given clearance 
grudgingly, by virtue of their dogged determination. Others, less persistent, were 
effectively discouraged" (1965, pp. 201, 203). My own feld notes contain many 
examples of the same covert channeling, which becomes visible only when a resident 
tries to do something different. 
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As new patients are admitted to the hospital, the residents acquire 
more patients, up to a maximum of about 12. Upon these patients center 
most of the program’s activities—supervision by several hand-picked psy- 
chiatrists, morning conferences on patient treatment, daily case confer- 
ences in which a resident presents one of his patients to a senior 
psychiatrist, and several weekly staff conferences with different combina- 
tions of ward personnel. Off the ward, the resident at Massachusetts 
Mental Health Center takes no courses but attends three or four weekly 
seminars on such topics as psychopharmacology, neurology, somatic 
therapies, and diagnostics. 

In the second year, residents work at the outpatient clinic and con- 
tinue to treat any inpatients whom they have not yet given over to new 
residents. These dwindle in number as outpatients increase, until out- 
patients make up the bulk of second-year practice. The second-year 
residents run the out-patient clinic; attend planning conferences, case 
conferences, diagnostic seminars, and seminars in psychosomatic medicine; 
and continue to have a lot of supervision. They can also elect to work 
part of each week in one of the nonpsychotherapeutic areas mentioned 
above. 

The third and final year is entirely elective. During the first two years, 
all residents engage in approximately the same activities, but for the 
third year each must choose whether to become a chief (the only way 
to relive the first two years), enter an advanced program such as child 
psychiatry, work at one of the other psychiatric facilities in the Boston 
area, or join one of the less traditional satellite programs in research or 
nonpsychoanalytic therapy. 

This sketch of the formal program provides sufficient context for under- 
standing the processes of socialization, that is, the ways in which the new 
elite of mental health come to see their work and themselves. It also 
suggests the main mechanisms of socialization—how work is defined, 
what professional models are provided, how role playing is shaped and 
supervised, and what stages of a career in psychiatry are most prominent 
(Bucher 1965). 

Before analyzing the calendar of socialization, we must fully understand 
the initial situation which the resident enters. He comes from four or 
more years of intensive medical training into a specialty which announces 
that the medical way of treating its particular patients precludes effective 
work. He knows medicine but not psychiatry. Accordingly, his ideas 
about his future specialty are more vague and scattered than are those 
of physicians who enter internal medicine (Bucher 1965; Bucher, Stelling, 
and Dommermuth 1969). 

Motivated but disoriented, the new resident is given the sickest patients 
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first, ones whom the best psychiatrists could treat with little success.’ 
The official rationale is that in psychotic patients one can see the psycho- 
dynamics of mental illness on the surface, whereas one has to hunt 
among the elusive games of neurotics to know how their diseases work. 
But the effect of this choice on socialization is twofold: through extreme 
contrast it shakes the residents out of their medical habits of intervening 
actively to cure the patient, and it prepares dramatically for ‘the later 
realization that neurotics, like psychotics, have mental illnesses, though 
more subtle ones (see Szasz 1961). 

While many observers have noted these initial features and the anxi- 
eties of beginning residents, the essential point is that they are the starting 
points of central conflicts in psychiatric practice between being a physi- 
cian and being a therapist, between curing a patient and understanding 
him, between the professional distance of an expert from his client and 
the psychic empathy that heals a troubled mind, between being respon- 
sible for a patient’s treatment and working with a person who is essen- 
tially helping himself. These two conflicting sets of expectations match— 
level by level—several dimensions of socialization in the calendar. It is my 
conclusion that the tension between the two not only provides the most 
economical explanation for the stages of socialization but also clarifies 
other features of psychiatric work, such as the quest for omnipotence 
(Light 19725) and the handling of suicide (Light 1972a) 2° 


The Calendar 


The third sociological calendar presents six dimensions of socialization 
and their interrelationships. The units of time expand increasingly because 
changes occur most frequently near the beginning and more slowly as 
time passes. The first dimension, primary focus, highlights the main 
concern in each period. Although concerns about therapy and counter- 
transference arise very early, the first task is to “manage and control the 
patients.?!! In the months that follow, management preoccupies residents 


8“The inevitable disillusionment may lead to therapeutic nihilism and severe doubt 
as to the wisdom of his choice of specialty. Unfortunately, it is a common practice 
in psychiatric training centers that the sickest patients are treated by the most in- 
experienced staff, the first-year residents" (Merklin and Little 1967, p. 194). 


10 The framework for this section posits that the social system rather than the 
personality belongs at the center of any model of socialization. "In this view 
personality is considered a by-product, at the individual level, of socialization pro- 
cedures designed to achieve various objectives at the societal levels. Socialization is 
a process of committing an individual to a term of service in a group, by progres- 
sively confining his behavioral potentialities within an acceptable range and by prepar- 
ing him for the types of roles he will be expected to play" (Ryder 1965, p. 852). 


li'The staff defined this as the first task for new residents: “Eric Saunders, the 
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The Sociological Calendar 


less, and they immerse themselves in therapy. Because therapy involves 
using one’s own personality as the primary tool for working with the 
patient, issues of countertransference arise and take on increasing impor- 
tance through the first fall and winter. Although countertransference 
almost necessarily entails the unconscious, it takes a while longer for 
residents to “discover” the unconscious in themselves and become heavily 
preoccupied by it.!? i 

Reading down the calendar, one can discern continuities between dif- 
ferent levels of socialization. It is in a multidimensional analysis such as 
this one that laying out the calendar clarifies interconnecting changes. 
During the period of management, for example, residents try to “make 
patients better” despite the staff’s effort to eliminate desires for cure, 
which they call “rescue fantasies.” In order to make the patients better, 
residents search for “micro techniques,” that is, for skills analogous to 
medical ones pertaining to a specific problem. They feel responsible for 
the patient’s life and quickly realize that the nonprofessional staff know 
more about managing these patients than anyone else. Therefore, although 
doing so threatens their already-assailed standing as physicians, the 
residents "learn to respect the staff,” resisting all the time.!? 

In the second phase, the residents’ primary focus becomes therapy. This 
is what they came to learn, though they first had to learn the elementary 
routines of ward management. Now a minimal competence in ward ad- 
ministration allows them to refocus their energies. The calendar indicates 
that two changes accompany this quiet shift: the conviction that mental 


senior psychiatrist on the Service, began the second two weeks of July with a talk 
on control. The patient is more agitated than he shows, he said, and he wants control 
as little children do. He may not say he wants it, but in two days he will thank you 
for it—or if he doesn't you can tell that he is relieved from his nonverbal actions. 
Agitated patients agitate others, he continued. You will find you resent it when your 
colleague gives his upset patient less drugs than you would wish, because it hinders 
the progress of your patient" (Light 1970, p. 73). 


12 Many writers on psychiatric training have noted that residents have conversion 
experiences, although I do not believe that Bucher (1965, p. 204) is correct in con- 
sidering such an experience a “mechanism” of socialization. It is an outcome of a 
precise combination of forces examined in my paper about omnipotence (1972b). 
'The pressure for conversion is sometimes resisted, as beautifully described by Klags- 
brun (1967, p. 286). 


13 Moreover, patients and nurses resent having lost last year's residents. The first 
meeting of the entire ward began with, "Do people miss having the old doctors 
around?" Patients responded in a spontaneous chorus, “YES!” In addition, patients 
deliberately try to manipulate and test their new doctors by asking for things they 
know they should not have and by lying. Nurses are not much better and make 
the residents feel very uncomfortable. A precise index of their resistance is how long 
it took the nurses to learn which patients belonged to which residents. The 
head nurse, who talks to the residents about their patients every day in Morning 
Report, took three months and four days (until October 5) to learn all the com- 
binations without mistake! (see Light 1970, pt. 3, chap. 1). 
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disorders are a form of illness and the view that the patient is re- 
sponsible for his own management. These entries in the calendar of 
course oversimplify: psychiatrists in fact continue to manifest their doctor- 
hood by giving orders not only throughout the first year but also in later 
years of practice. However, residents increasingly demand that patients be 
responsible for themselves. Near the end of the first month one resident 
said: “There is this question about responsibility and we have tended 
to point to the staff and say they are responsible. J think that everyone, 
the patients too, must be responsible for their [sic] own actions.” 

As the training program comes into full force during the fall, major 
changes occur in almost every dimension of socialization. However, this 
third period, beginning in October, could not occur were it not preceded 
by the first two. For example, the residents have been trying in vain to 
cure their patients throughout the summer. Their experiments with micro 
techniques picked up from watching senior staff interview patients in 
case conferences have also proved uneven. They are left with few effec- 
tive tools and little basis for self-esteem as physicians:* 

“Nothing works," as the calendar says.!? Vet a few supervisors and 
guest psychiatrists seem to understand difficult cases with great mastery, 
and many residents abandon the search for particular techniques and 
begin to emulate one or two of these men as *whole models of therapy." 
At the same time, supervisors continually point out how the young thera- 
pist’s unconscious interferes with effective therapy. He or she feels neu- 
rotic, and *countertransference" becomes real. “Suddenly you realize,” said 
one resident, “that it’s not what you know that counts, but who you are.” 
This fits closely with the emulation of great therapists—if only one could 
be a better, more mature person, one could perform more effective therapy. 
Along with these changes, the lesson that has been pressed since the first 
day-——learn to understand the patient, not to cure him— begins to make 
sense amidst discouraging results (Blum and Rosenberg 1968; Unger- 
leider 1965). Slowly the residents learn that their sense of failure is 
proportional to their rescue fantasies. Abandon those and failure dis- 
‘appears, Likewise, what impresses the resident about his idols is not that 
they can cut and sew like surgeons but that they understand so much. 


14 “The patients [a resident] sees during this year may be some of the most dis- 
turbing people he will encounter in his psychiatric career. There are few comparable 
situations in medicine in which a physician is given so much responsibility in an 
area where he starts out with so little knowledge" (Halleck and Woods 1962, p. 340). 
15 Psychiatrists have an occupational blindness to seeing that the structure of the 
program brings about this crisis and produces in many residents abnormal fatigue, 
depression, and anxiety. They tend to attribute these signs to the personal neuroses 
of the resident, as Bucher et al. point out (1969). To Bucher et al.’s account I would 
add that in terms of socialization it serves the interests of the senior staff to interpret 
reality this way, because it makes residents more vulnerable to resocialization (see 
Light 19725). 
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Once the resident identifies strongly with one or two favorite therapists, 
who in this case subscribe to psychoanalysis, and once he “discovers” 
that his own neuroses impede his work as a therapist, the rest of the 
socialization process is only a matter of time. By his discovery he submits 
his whole personality to his mentors. Although the resident might choose 
alternative resolutions, the program discourages him from doing so. For 
example, psychopharmacology would naturally appeal to someone trained 
in medicine, but in psychoanalytic training programs for psychiatry, 
“drugs” are considered merely cosmetic. They patch up the patient’s be- 
havior but leave untouched his “dynamics.” As if to confirm this view, | 
some patients discharged on drugs regress and come back. Of course some 
patients discharged after psychotherapy also regress, but such cases are 
seen as illustrating how subtle and difficult is the art of psychotherapy. 
Another quite medical technique is electroshock therapy, but in a very 
short time residents tend to describe it as “revolting” and “barbaric” 
even though they admit its effectiveness.‘ Behavioral therapy represents 
“escape from personal involvement with your patients,” and community 
psychiatry is “acting out.” 

The fourth period of socialization extends the concern with counter- 
transference to a focus on the unconscious. In therapy, residents turn to 
technique as a resolution to failure. This focus of efficacy is not to be 
confused with the early search for micro techniques as a way to make 
patients better, for now the residents consider technique an end in itself. 
The goal is mastery of the therapeutic hour, an aesthetic and somewhat 
manipulatory pursuit (Marmor 1953; Searles 1966). Residents who a 
month earlier had talked about therapy in terms of the improvement or 
slipping back of certain patients would now describe a “beautiful hour” 
and say they had “elicited some great material.” Although such mastery 
may contribute to the resident’s becoming a more effective therapist, 
that is not its function in socialization. Having learned that his ideal of 
making patients better brings only misery to himself and his patients, 
the resident is resocialized toward this new model of his core work. When 
one of the most sensitive residents talked in this way about a patient 
whom we both cared about, I asked him why. He said, "You have to 
believe in something to survive here.” 

This new goal of mastering the 50-minute hour means that the resident 
has abandoned therapy as the major source of efficacy. Increasingly he 
talks about the senior staff members he admires not in terms of therapy 
with patients but as models for self. Already some residents have entered 
personal analysis, and the number increases through the fourth period. 


16 “We swallowed hard, put aside our prejudices, and pushed the red button on 


the electrotherapy machine, cringing while we watched its effect, but unable to deny 
its benefits” (Klagsbrun 1967, p. 287). 
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They also apply to the local Psychoanalytic Institute from this period 
through the third year. 


The dimension of professional responsibility also reflects this basic 
change. Earlier, the residents had increasingly tried to make patients 
responsible for managing themselves as therapy became the primary focus. 
In the third and fourth periods (and thereafter through the second year) 
residents more often come to regard the patient as responsible for work 
in therapy as well. A therapist will say that a patient is “not working 
hard enough" or that a difficult case “will not open up."!? The astute 
. reader will realize that each shift in responsibility implies a different kind 
of patient, the final ideal, arrived at in the second year, being someone 
who can take care of himself and who is motivated to work hard in 
therapy. This and other changes have been facilitated by the anticipation 
and then the arrival of the second year, when more responsive outpatients 
are seen. 


Staff relations improve as residents become as competent as nurses and 
social workers. There is a time in the third period when, out of despair 
Over failures, residents are most likely to work with staff, forming thera- 
peutic teams with a nurse, an attendant, and a social worker. All levels 
of personnel thus come together to help the patient. But as residents 
become increasingly preoccupied with long-term psychotherapy both for 
themselves and for their patients, therapeutic teams diminish. In fact, 
the residents become so competent on the ward that they begin to ignore 
the staff. Nurses complain about not seeing residents enough, and al- 
though residents make half-hearted efforts: to “be nice to the nurses,” 
the pattern is clear. 


'There are three reasons why the calendar of socialization gives the 
greatest space to the first year.!? As I stated above, socialization occurs 
most rapidly soon after a person enters a new situation. Second, in this 
program residents must choose what they will do in the second and third 
years on the basis of their experience in the first year alone. Finally, in 
structure the second year is a natural continuation of the first.'? There 
is no change like that from lectures to clinical work in medical school. 
By centering on neurotic outpatients, the second-year program blends 


17 Psychiatrists have incorporated the spirit of business into their language. They 
speak of “getting down to work," “working in therapy," “getting into business," 
and "productive therapy." 


18''Phe initial year of training for a psychiatric resident represents a period of 
professional transition. The manner in which the transition is negotiated will have 
profound effect on both his personal well-being and professional adequacy" (Tischler 
1958, p. 418). 


19 For a description of a residency that begins with outpatients and then puts 
second-year residents in charge of inpatients, see Gaskill and Norton (1968). 
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smoothly with all the changes that occur in the fourth period of socializa- 
tion. 

In the fifth period on the sociological calendar, the term "individual 
mixtures” indicates that residents begin to differentiate in terms of the 
four primary foci as they relax and find their own style.?? Some return 
to management and apply to be chiefs of wards; they may later go into 
administrative psychiatry. A good number feel they have countertrans- 
ference issues well enough in hand so that they can try to make patients 
better again. This time, with healthier patients who respond better, they 
begin to collect success stories which show them (and anyone who asks) 
that they are effective therapists.?! Some residents become masters of 
technique. Regardless of which route is chosen, it will be informed by 
the values and practices which this study has analyzed. 


CONCLUSION: “PERSPECTIVES” VERSUS “SOCIALIZATION” 


The calendar of socialization of psychiatric residents differs from the 
others not only in being more complex (and thereby closer to the many- 
faceted reality of adult socialization [Becker 1970]) but also in having 
its rows constructed around more enduring issues. The latter difference 
suggests a new interpretation of the literature on medical socialization. 

A major “school” of research on medical training and practice, led by 

Becker, emphasizes the situational nature of socialization: the person 
` being socialized takes on perspectives related to the problems and alter- 
natives built into the structure of the situation at hand. As a reaction 
against the Freudian view that one’s personality is formed for life by 
the age of six, this view is understandable. But the Becker school of 
situational socialization, embraced recently by Miller (1970) and Freid- 
son (1970), goes too far. This is not to deny that situational perspectives 
abound, but rather to add that enduring values and ways of acting are 
learned as well. 


20In quite a different setting (college culture), Wallace (1966) found a similar 
process of differentiation. The patterns of socialization he uncovered match the so- 
cialization of residents at three points. First, the major changes of the first two years 
had already begun in the first two months. (Freshmen, however, oriented them- 
selves toward sophomores, while new residents found the staff to be their nearest 
and most prevalent reference group.) Second, these beginnings led to considerable 
group homogeneity with regard to the variables measured. Third, as students con- 
tinued at the institution, individual styles and values which had been submerged 
by the force of the initial socialization reasserted themselves and differentiated one 
student from another. 


21 My data here lead to a different conclusion from that of Halleck and Woods 
.(1962, p. 342) in their discussion of the frustrations which residents feel at not 
treating patients long enough to see meaningful change. Because their discrasion 
centers on long-term cases, it omits successes which residents remember from other 
kinds of treatment, 
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The Becker school actually distorts the more balanced findings of Boys 
in White (Becker et al. 1961). The book identifies numerous situational 
perspectives, but it also finds a few values like “clinical experience” and 
“medical responsibility” which are learned in school and endure. The 
distortion is Becker’s fault, because he formulates his general argument 
around the fate of idealism, the subject of my first calendar. In dis- 
tinguishing between “immediate and long-range perspectives” (p. 433), 
Becker and his colleagues argue that the basic idealism which is tempered 
by but endures the situational pressures of medical school is not learned 
there but is antecedent (pp. 420-33). The general conclusion is that 
“values learned in school persist only when the immediate situation makes 
their use appropriate" (p. 433). This may be true of idealism but is not 
true of clinical experience and medical responsibility.?? 

The logic of the argument creates a further problem: it cannot explain 
how long-range perspectives arise in the first place. It merely assumes 
their existence while explaining the situational character of values learned 
in school. But if values are situational, why are they not learned at home 
or in the church as well? Why, in short, should any value (such as 
idealism) persist through adverse circumstances? The same problem in- 
heres in the study by Miller, a disciple of the Becker school of socializa- 
tion. The calendar of internship, based on Miller's book, contains nothing 
but situational perspectives, and one wonders if Miller looked for any- 
thing else. Would his interns have agreed that their only values were 
program-specific? 

The study of psychiatric residency puts this question into a broader 
context, one which shows that situational socialization is not a general 
quality of medical training (or of human nature) but a characteristic of 
some training. If one reads the materials on medical school and internship 
from this broader point of view, one sees that young medical professionals 
are constantly doing someone else's work. Interns spend most of their 
day filling the organizational needs of the hospital. But in residency (or 
sometimes before) this pattern changes. At last the physician is doing 
what he or she reaily wants to do and is given the responsibility and 
opportunities to do it. In short, he or she has had to contend with all 
the situational demands in order finally to do “real work." A pure (but 
exireme) example of this is residents who suffered through medical train- 
ing so that they could become psychoanalysts. On the first day of resi- 
dency, one of them said, “Man, I've been waiting five years for this 
moment." 


?2'There are similar problems in Freidson (1970) which space does not permit me 
to explain. Compare his situational argument (pp. 15-18, 56, 65) with passages about 
underlying values (pp. 85, 141, 146-51, 160). 
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This difference between situational perspectives and long-term socializa- 
tion is reflected in the rows of the calendar on psychiatric residents. Aside 
from the first (a summary row) and the last (clearly situational), they 
address the most fundamental questions pertaining to psychiatric work: 
what is therapy about? what constitutes effective professional work? 
how do I relate to my patient? what is the balance of responsibility in 
psychiatry? It is reasonable to suppose, then, that the answers instilled 
by the profession affect the resident in later years. Although no systema- 
tic, long-term study has been made of this hypothesis, the patterns of 
professional practice in residency have been found among {full-time psy- 
chiatrists (see Light 1972a, 19726 and references therein; Kahn-Hut 
1972). 

Clearly another term is needed for “long-range perspectives," a term 
which confounds duration with situation. Consistent with its tradi- 
tional use, the term “socialization” should be used with regard to the 
internalized values and action patterns in question.?? The term “situa- 
tional perspective" should be restricted to context-specific values and 
action patterns. The key dimension here is not duration but the relative 
dependence on situation. Underlying this distinction between "perspec- 
tives” and “socialization” is the one which Kelman (1961) made between 
identification and internalization. Identification occurs when a person 
adopts behavior derived from a group or individual because it is asso- 
ciated with a satisfying relationship between the person and the other. 
Should that relationship weaken, identification and the behavior associ- 
ated with it would also weaken. Internalization, on the other hand, implies 
that the adopted behavior has become incorporated into the person’s 
value system and no longer depends upon external relationships which 
might once have been associated with it. Thus, if the pure social rela- 
tivist wishes to say there are only “perspectives” in adult life, let him 
say there is no such thing as adult socialization. 
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The Social Construction of Anomie: 
A Four-Nation Study of Industrial Workers‘ 
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Responses to anomie scales are typically interpreted as signs of 
personal confusion. Actually, however, specific societal conditions 
can explain the extent of anomie which actors observe, if their 
observations are interpreted as social constructions of societal 
normlessness. This research concerned variations in constructions of 
anomie by workers in four countries according to extent of in- 
dustrialization, the workers’ place in the skill hierarchy, and their 
pattern of social system involvement. Anomie observed was related 
to the extent of industrialization, but place in the skill hierarchy 
and the pattern of system involvement were associated with anomie 
differently in each country. In the less developed countries, beliefs 
concerning societal anomie were not related to skill level or pattern 
of system involvement, as in the United States, but to political 
ideology and the ability of workers to see effective linkages be- 
tween union and national politics. 


INTRODUCTION 


Probably because the concept of anomie is too ambiguous and our mea- 
surement technology still too primitive, no sociologist has, to my knowl- 
edge, measured the anomie of a society;? nor do I propose to do so. 
Sociologists have not, however, abandoned the concept; they have saved 
it by psychologizing it, devising scales to measure how individuals feel 
about vague statements concerning their society (Srole 1956; Dean 
1961). Scale results have been interpreted not as cognitive data but as 
evidence of a respondent's deviance (Merton 1938; Cohen 1965), poverty 
and ignorance (Meier and Bell 1959), or personal alienation (Roberts 
and Rokeach 1956). Although some students (Nettler 1965) have sug- 


1I am grateful to Joan Huber and two anonymous referees for the AJS for many 
suggestions for improving the manuscript, to Gary Abbott for processing the data, 
and to Nancy Rytina for advice on data analysis. The following agencies supported 
the research: National Science Foundation, Social Sciences Research Council, Ful- 
bright Commission, and the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations at the 
University of Illinois. 


2 Angell (1951) measured social (moral) integration, the opposite of anomie, in cities. 


3 Purists have insisted that, since anomie is a societal condition, individuals cannot be 
anomic. The personal response of living in an anomic society: and the feeling of 
being unattached to society are said to be forms oí alienation (Seeman 1959). 
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gested that anomie scales measure personal despair rather than deviance 
or alienation, sociologists have not investigated the reasons for the de- 
spair; nor have they abandoned the concept of anomie, as some have 
proposed they should (Feuer 1963; Lee 1972).* On the contrary, they 
have spawned even more concepts referring to feeling-states such as 
meaninglessness, self-estrangement, powerlessness, social isolation, and 
political efficacy. 

Not surprisingly, the search for the social correlates of anomie has 
corroborated stratification findings rather than Durkheim’s (1964) theory 
of anomie. Thus people who score high on anomie scales are poor and 
uneducated and do not participate in organizations controlled by people 
in higher strata; those who profit most in a society reject the statements 
of societal anomie while the deprived tend to accept them (cf. Mizruchi 
1960; McClosky and Schaar 1965; McDill and Ridely 1962). But 
neither Marxists nor Durkheimians would appreciate this simple inter- 
pretation of the findings. Though sympathetic to the stratification per- 
spective, Marxists would complain that attention should center on the 
industrial and capitalistic contradictions which objectify and alienate all 
workers (Marx 1961, pp. 67-83; Israel 1971, pp. 50-62), and Durk- 
heimians would object that societal normlessness is more complex than 
simply who has what. Unfortunately, students in neither school have 
demonstrated empirically how to study their central concepts. 

Since measurement of societal anomie is not currently possible and 
since the psychological approach is less than satisfactory sociologically, 
a third alternative may prove more fruitful: the interpretation of re- 
sponses to anomie scales as cognitive data. The task then becomes one 
of explaining how social relationships among different groups or strata 
affect their beliefs about the amount of societal anomie instead of deter- 
mining who feels most deviant, rejected, or anomic. Such an approach 
makes no assumptions about the relationship between awareness of so- 
cietal anomie and personal feelings of alienation. This study, challenging 
the received view that responses to anomie scales should be interpreted as 
signs of personal confusion, attempts to demonstrate the fruitfulness of 
interpreting scale results as estimates of societal normlessness. It hypoth- 
esizes that the patterns of social system involvements (from family to 
nation) for different strata are structured differently in different societies 
and that stratal beliefs concerning societal anomie reflect these different 
patterns. Specifically, this study examines how the patterns of social 
system involvement of different strata of industrial workers in four 


* Although Feuer (1963) and Lee (1972) objected to the concept of alienation, their 
criticisms apply also to anomie as a form of alienation. 


5In such an event, anomie scale items should clearly describe normless societal sit- 
uations rather than feelings about conditions in society. 
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countries relate to the amount of societal anomie they observe. The 
findings are interpreted in the context of specific problems of system 
articulation which different strata face in each society. 


RESEARCH SITES 


Any study of workers’ estimates of anomie should consider both their 
work and their societal environment. The informants for this study, 
carried out between 1962 and 1967, were automobile workers in four 
countries (the United States, Italy, Argentina, and India) which varied 
in extent of industrialization. Although all workers were living in the 
modern urban-industrial sector of their respective societies, the technology 
and social organization of these sectors differed. In the more industrial- 
ized societies the technology of automobile production was more complex, 
as was the organization of the plant, community, and society. Techno- 
logical complexity and affluence go together: workers in the most devel- 
oped nations were the most affluent, while those in the least developed 
nations were poorest. Finally, the rich nations had had most experience 
with manufacturing, most time to accommodate their institutions to a 
complex economy, and most opportunity to mediate conflicting norms. 
The poorer nations were struggling to accommodate old and new insti- 
tutions to industrial demands and to instill norms which would harmonize 
with the emerging situation (Moore 1967, pp. 75-87). In short, contrary 
to conventional wisdom, the urban-industrial sectors of the least indus- 
trial society probably have the least integratéd social organizations and 
norms (Kerr et al. 1960). For this study I assumed that the United 
States has the most socially integrated (least anomic) urban-industrial 
sector and India the least integrated, with Italy and Argentina in between. 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 


On the basis of such structural differences in the urban-industrial sectors 
of the four countries, certain hypotheses may be derived about the extent 
of societal anomie or integration which workers observe. First, since 
highly industrial nations have solved more problems of institutional and 
normative integration, their workers should observe more societal integra- 
tion, while workers in less industrial societies should observe more anomie. 
Second, since the technology and social organization of newly industrial- 
izing societies is simplest, their workers should exhibit more consensus on 
the extent of societal anomie they observe. Third, the extent of anomie 
which different strata see in their own societies should reflect stratal ex- ' 
posure to conflicting norms and societal disorganization. Thus the picture 
in the United States is unambiguous: in its urbanized and well-educated 
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labor force, the unskilled see the contradiction between mobility norms 
and their own immobility. They are heavily involved in local social 
systems, such as the family and neighborhood, but excluded from wider 
social systems. Therefore they observe more societal anomie than skilled 
workers who are better paid, better educated, more involved, and more 
influential in nonlocal systems such as the union, political party, com- 
munity, and national organizations. 

Such a congruence of high income, education, skill, participation, 
optimism, and political conservatism with low anomie scores has been 
observed in highly industrial societies (Inkeles 1966; Almond and Verba 
1965; Curtis 1971). However, in less developed societies where stratifica- 
tion systems are changing, the situation may be reversed (Hoselitz 1964). 
Factory workers there constitute an elite minority of the manual labor 
force, and they may be disproportionately exposed to new technologies, 
new organizations, and rapid social changes. How much anomie workers 
with different skills observe in such societies depends upon many factors. 
For example, recent migrants from rural areas have achieved considerable 
mobility merely by getting factory jobs; they still participate largely in 
local systems, are unaware of many societal problems, and see their own 
lives as quite orderly. Skilled workers may perceive more anomie than 
the less skilled for several reasons. First, they are better educated and 
better informed about actual societal dislocations. Second, they know 
their skills are scarce and feel they deserve continuous upward mobility 
(Germani 1966, p. 373). Third, though the least deprived members of 
the working class, they may know that the government cannot or will 
not solve massive problems confronting the nation, including those which 
restrict their mobility. Finally, they may recognize their inability to link 
their social systems (work group, union, party, and other organizations) 
in order to increase their social power. Altogether, these conditions 
heighten their awareness of societal normlessness (Smelser and Lipset 
1966, pp. 23-29). 


STUDY DESIGN AND BACKGROUND 


In order to minimize the number of confounding variables in the research, 
I decided to study the automobile industry because its technology and 
organization are highly standardized everywhere. I used position in the 
skill hierarchy as the stratal indicator because it reflects social and 
economic rank as well as extent of control over technology, both of which 
are important in the study of anomie. The United States was the most 
industrial country, followed by Italy, Argentina, and India (Farace 1966). 
The four countries differed not only in their political, economic, and 
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stratification systems but also in the number and severity of their in- 
ternal problems. 

The 1,092 workers interviewed matched the skill composition of the 
factories (Form 1969). The interview included items on involvement in 
a range of social systems (family, work group, union, neighborhood, 
community, and nation), the extent to which work relationships persisted 
in other social systems, job satisfaction, political ideology, and knowledge 
about problems in the union, neighborhood, community, and nation. An 
anomie scale was constructed to measure the amount of societal anomie 
workers perceived. Finally, information was gathered in the light of which 
to interpret the interview findings: for example, plant technology, the 
structure of the labor unions, and the critical problems confronting the 
union, community, and nation. 

Oldsmobile (Olds), an old company in Lansing, Michigan, had the 
most sophisticated technology of the four plants. Skilled workers were 
oldtimers who had been promoted, while young high school graduates 
worked on the assembly lines. Wages were high, employment was steady, 
and labor relations were calm. Workers saw no severe union, community, 
or national problems. The technology of FIAT in Turin, Italy, was almost 
as complex as Olds’s. Many workers of recent rural origin had been hired. 
Four unions with distinct political ideologies competed for worker loyalty 
in an uneasy industrial relations climate. Excessive overtime, inaccurate 
job classifications, and demanding supervision disturbed many workers. 
On the national scene, they complained about government inefficiency, 
inflation, political corruption, and the uncertain future. Industrias Kaiser 
Argentina (IKA) in Cérdoba, Argentina, a 10-year-old plant in 1966, 
had recruited a young, highly educated, urban-reared labor force. The 
factory’s technology was less complex than FIAT's. Although the com- 
pany paid well, unemployment threatened, and many skilled workers felt 
that their skills were not being properly used. As militant unionists, they 
pressed officials to do more. Soaring inflation, unemployment, insufficient 
housing, and the ineptitude, corruption, and antilabor policies of govern- 
ment were seen as national problems. Finally, the plant of Premier Auto- 
mobiles Limited (PAL) in Bombay, India, had a relatively primitive 
technology and a redundant labor force. Wages reflected tenure differ- 
ences as much as skill, and many young and highly educated workers 
occupied lower skilled jobs. They cited job misclassification, overcrowding, 
and lack of promotional opportunities as the main plant problems, and 
unemployment, sanitation, housing, famine, government inefficiency, and 
the threat of war with China as the main national problems. 

I was not satisfied with most anomie scales because their items empha- 
size personal feelings of pessimism or frustrated ambitions instead of 
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societal normlessness.® I tried to devise statements which could indicate 
the absence of norms in society, contradictory norms, or norms which 
changed too rapidly.” After pretesting a number of items, I settled on 
the following seven: 

1. In the everyday problems of life, it is easy to know which is the 
right path to choose. 

2. It is hard to rear children nowadays because what is right today is 
wrong tomorrow. 

3. It seems that nobody agrees on what is right and wrong because 
everyone is following his own ideas. 

4. It is easy to find agreement on what is morally right. 

5. There are so many organizations with different goals that it is im- 
possible to trust any of them. 

6. The world is changing so fast that it is difficult to be sure that we 
are making the right decisions in the problems we daily face. 

7. 'The man with morals and scruples is better able to get ahead in 
this world than the immoral and unscrupulous person. 

In each country, different sets of five items formed Guttman scales 
with coefficients of reproducibility of 0.87 or above.’ 


FINDINGS 
Level of Industrialization, Skill, and Anomie 


Four major findings were expected: the less industrial the nation, the 
greater the workers! consensus on the extent of societal anomie; the more 
industrial the nation, the lower the level of observed anomie; the less 
industrial the country, the more anomie skilled workers observe in con- 
trast to the less skilled; and the more industrial the nation, the more 
social system involvement is related to the anomie observed in society. 
(I shall deal with the last of these in subsequent sections.) 

The expectation that workers in the least industrial country would 
show most consensus on the extent of societal anomie was only partially 
supported. With one exception (Argentina), the range in responses to 


6 An exception is Olsen's study (1969), which distinguished two views of anomic 
politica] culture held by two strata in a community. See also Taviss's (1969) clas- 
sification of self-society anomic relationships. 


T By this standard, Dean's (1961) scale is superior to Srole’s (1956), and McClosky 
and Schaar's (1965) is superior to Dean's. Seeman's scale. (1959) emphasizes socially 
unapproved means to achieve given goals, not normlessness. 


80lds, 0.88; FIAT, 0.87; IKA, 0.89; PAL, 0.87. Questions 1 and 4 were dropped 
for Olds, 4 and 5 for FIAT, 5 and 6 for IKA, and 1 and 7 for PAL. Ranges of 
agreement to the statements were: Olds, 3196-7996; FIAT, 47%-79%; IKA, 46%- 
87%; PAL, 5595-7595. The standard deviations were: Olds, 1.33; FIAT, 122; IKA, 
1.50; PAL, 1.70. 
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scale items increased with industrialization: India, 20%; Italy, 32%; 
Argentina, 41%; and United States, 48%.° However, the standard devia- 
tion, as a measure of consensus, showed higher agreement in the more 
industrial societies: FIAT workers displayed the lowest standard devia- 
tion, followed by those at Olds, IKA, and PAL. Apparently, consensus 
around the central tendency increased with industrialization, but so did 
the range of scores. This simultaneous homogenization and differentiation 
of beliefs about societal anomie which accompany industrialization paral- 
lels the pattern of technological development. 

The expectation that workers in the most developed society would 
observe the least societal anomie was also partially supported. Except for 
Argentina, whose workers had the lowest median scores, the more indus- 
trial the nation, the lower the observed anomie (see table 1). Some fea- 


TABLE 1. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ANOMIE SCORES FOR AUTOMOBILE WorKERS IN Four Factories (96) 











Guttman Scale Scores Olds FIAT IKA PAL 
Low 

D: srasteo huir dee EUR ES ER S 7 2 28 13 
Ll odclm£fbEBR e ends series 21 8 22 6 
Do sie sis. Decal ara Vx ie rre a eire 24 18 16 5 
Do ebena exa QUEM CE ware ee eae 24 31 21 16 
M eid isreto MAR e bide ime eere o dp 18 28 10 28 

High l 
Sos Wee E EAEE erid 6 13 4 32 
Total... lx ed Sage eal 100 100 101 100 
Median 42.2 203 usps xc Ser Lis 24 3.2 1.5 3.9 
Mean ele rne exem 2.4 3.1 1.7 3.4 
N eee Baw aes Ge ewe ne wee hese 247 306 275 262 





tures of the Argentinian situation may explain the low scores of IKA 
workers. Córdoba was the fastest growing industrial city in the country, 
and IKA workers had the best and highest-paid industrial jobs in the 
city. The union was exceptionally effective both in the plant and in na- 
tional political affairs. Except for the United States workers, the Argen- 
tinians had the highest education, best housing, and highest standard of 
living. These conditions support de Imaz’s (1970, pp. 271-72) observa- 
tion that Argentina has attributes of modernism “in excess" of its eco- 
nomic development. 


9 Carr (1971) suggests that in the application of the Srole scale the acquiescence effect 
increases with poverty. I believe my items. avoid most of the difficulties of the 
Srole scale. Other interview evidence revealed a willingness of workers, especially in 
Argentina and India, to disagree with the status quo and received views. 
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The expectation that the lower the industrialization of the country the 
more likely were skilled workers to’ observe a high degree of societal 
anomie than the less skilled was also partly supported. In all factories 
` the skilled received wages about 50% higher than the lowest-paid workers, 
„but only in the United States did a substantially larger proportion of the 
skilled believe that their society was integrated (see table 2)./° Surpris- 


TABLE 2 


ANOMIE ACCORDING TO SKILL Levert (%) 











ANOMIE Scores 


Factory Low (0, 1) Middle (2, 3) High (4, 5) Total 











Olds:* i 
Unskilled (72) ............... 26 46 28 100 
Semiskilled (151) ............. 22 50 28 100 
Skilled (83) .................. 40 52 9 101 

X? = 16.52 
P-—«20l 
C= .30 

FIAT: i 
Unskilled (94) ............... 12 48 40 100 
Semiskilled (156) .............. 9 49 42 100 
Skilled (56) .................. 11 48 41 100 

= 51 
P= 97 

IKA:* 

Unskilled (134) .............. 50 36 14 100 
Semiskilled (111) ............. 49 42 9 100 
Skilled (70) ..............seee 55 23 22 100 

x? = 9.74 

P= <.05 

C= .180 

PAL: 3 
Unskilled (95) ............... 22 14 64 100 
Semiskilled (102) ............. 19 28 53 100 
Skilled (65) ..........sssuuese 14 21 65 100 

x? = 7.77 
P= 10 
C= 244 








Nore.—WN’s shown in parentheses, 

* These data are for the analytic rather than for the representative samples. In the analytic samples, 
additional skilled workers were selected to increase confidence in statistical operations. Alt coefficients 
of contingency reported in all tables have been corrected for number of rows and columns. 


ingly, in the allegedly highly stratified Italian society, no differences in 
anomie appeared by skill level. In Argentina, the skilled polarized slightly 
while the semiskilled were more heavily concentrated in the middle range. 
Although the pattern was weak in PAL, the unskilled Indian workers were 


10 Throughout this paper all descriptions of statistical materials are supported by 
probabilities of x?s at or below the 596 level Data not conforming to this test 
are reported as "tendencies." 
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less aware of societal anomie than the skilled, and the semiskilled were 
more concentrated in the middle range. Thus, the findings in three of the 
four countries differed from those in the United States. Clearly, different 
factors were associated with the normlessness which different strata ob- 
served in each of the countries. 


Social System Involvements and Anomie 


Two related explanations for anomie dominate social science: the Marxist, 
which emphasizes economic deprivation and the dehumanizing aspects of 
factory work, and the Durkheimian, which stresses the absence of over- 
lapping social bonds.!! From both perspectives, it would appear that more 
upwardly mobile workers than nonmobile ones should believe that society 
is functioning properly, workers with routine jobs should observe more 
anomie than those whose jobs are more varied, isolated workers should 
see more anomie than those who have many contacts with workmates on 
and off the job, workers most identified with the union and most active 
politically should see society as more integrated than others, and workers 
with many organizational ties in the community and nation should see 
the society as more integrated than those with solely local ties (e.g., 
family and neighborhood). 

Socioeconomic background, skill, and anomie.—Data in table 3 demon- 
strate that in all countries workers at different skill levels had different 
social origins, educational opportunities, and occupational and economic 
experiences. However, the extent of the anomie they saw was not asso- 


TABLE 3 


COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN SOCIOECONOMIC AND OCCUPATIONAL 
BACKGROUND VARIABLES AND SKILL AND ANOMIE 

















Ors FIAT IKA PAL 
VARIABLES Skill Anomie Skill Anomie Skill Anomie Skill Anomie 

Father's occupation .... ... ms 2I* -x .26 
Community of 

socialization ......... 24 m 42 eS T NS 35 
Education ............ wea i4. 35 a „51 ie 54 
Sector of work 

experience ...... Usbe 228-2 36 Ge 21 eee 49 24% 
Unemployment ........ fag He 24 wae 28 nia io Kee 
Occupational mobility ..  .43 2 RS chs 39 s 48 26 
Generational occupa- y 

tional mobility ...... -62 seer 48 Dii 65 VAS 38 25% 








* The probability level of the x?s upon which the coefficients of contingency are based is between 
.06 and .10. Unless otherwise indicated, the probabilities for all the associations in the following tables 
are at or below the .05 level. 


11 Strictly speaking, Marx was net concerned with anomie, but with alienation (see 
n. 3 above). 
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ciated with these variables as presented in the table. Only in PAL was 
there a tendency for workers to see more anomie if they had work. 
histories which were primarily in manufacturing and if they were up- 
wardly mobile, both generationally and in their own careers. The general 
finding was that social origins, opportunities, and occupational and eco- 
nomic experiences were related to skill level but not to beliefs concerning 
societal anomie. 

Work environment, skill, and anomie—Although the monotony and 
social isolation of automobile production allegedly produce dissatisfied 
and alienated workers (Blauner 1964; Chinoy 1955; Kornhauser 1965), 
little support for this view was found in any of the factories. Job and 
work satisfaction were relatively high everywhere; most workers did not 
consider their jobs to be monotonous; and most did not want to change 
job routines (Form 1973a). Skill level was associated with job satisfac- 
tion everywhere, and in three plants it was associated with positive job 
evaluation. In Olds and IKA, skill was positively related to quality or 
intimacy of contacts with workmates (see table 4).?? 


TABLE 4 


COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN JOB SITUATION VARIABLES 
AND SKILL AND ANOMIE 


Orps FIAT IKA PAL 
VARIABLES Skill  Anomie Skill  Anomie Skill  Anomie Skill Anomie 
Job satisfaction ....... .299 ds 278 — .198 aes .243 195 
Desire to change work 
routines ............ 335 Vs see, Cote 318 sia TE .276 
Occupational 


evaluation .......... 594 uv T Sia „314 ous .238* 
Work attachment ...... HE viae Oe: ves 
Number of good friends 

at work ............. PES dde ais 6t .179* 
Ratio of opportunity for 

interaction realized on 

the job ............. .296 out 486 345 
Index of quality of inter- 

action with work- 

mates ....ceeceeeeee 380 ate ses Aes .295 
Index of quality of out- 

plant interaction with 

workmates .......... 222 





SouncE.—Form (1972) for details on index construction. 
* The probability level of the x?s upon which coefficients are based is between .06 and .10. 


While assembly work is allegedly the most alienating type of job in 
auto production, in no factory did assemblers see more societal anomie 
than other workers. Workers in test, inspection, and repair in all factories, 


12 The six-item index of quality of interaction with fellow workers and the five-item 
index of extent of nonplant interaction with fellow workers are given in Form (1972). 
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and machine operators in three, saw more anomie than assemblers. More- 
over, except for PAL, anomie was not associated with job satisfaction or 
the desire to change work routines. Nowhere was anomie related to occu- 
pational evaluation, work attachment (would quit working if guaranteed 
present income), job aspirations, or the type of work sector preferred 
(manufacturing, service, or farming). 

Further, beliefs about societal anomie were not associated with extent 
or type of social contacts on the job, that is, with how much workers 
liked their workmates, the number of good friends at work, the amount 
of interaction on the job, and the extent that they took advantage of 
interactional opportunities. Finally, no relationship was found between 
beliefs concerning anomie and amount of workmate interaction off the job 
(see table 4). One exception to these findings should be noted: in PAL 
those who wanted to change work routines felt society was more anomic 
than those who did not, while more workers who saw a moderate amount 
of anomie tended to be more satisfied with their jobs than those who saw 
either less or more. This anomalous situation will be analyzed below. 

The conclusions to which these findings lead are clear: even though 
job satisfaction and work-group cohesion were related to skill level, 
especially in Olds and IKA, neither work monotony nor social isolation 
on the job was associated with the anomie workers observed in society. 
These results fail to support either Marxist or Durkheimian notions: im- 
poverished background, industrial socialization, occupational immobility, 
unemployment, monotonous work, and social isolation on and off the job 
do not affect the amount of anomie believed to exist in society. These 
data provide indirect evidence that in responding to the anomie scale 
workers were not giving vent to their personal frustrations but giving 
their thoughts about what was going on in the nation. 

. Union and politics, skill, and anomie—Following Durkheim, some 
scholars have demonstrated that workers who are most attached to their 
unions are also most involved in community and national affairs (Dean 
1954; Form and Dansereau 1957; Tannenbaum and Kahn 1958; Spinrad 
1960) and that they, as well as those who are politically most active, 
exhibit the least anomie (Milbrath 1965, pp. 78-79). In this study, an 
extensive analysis showed that skilled workers in all factories except PAL 
were more involved in union affairs than other workers (Form 1973c). 
However, only in Olds was high union participation associated with the 
belief that society is integrated. Nowhere was high interest in union 
affairs or high political activity associated with anomie beliefs (see table 
5). Only PAL workers who wanted militant unionism and political radi- 
cals in IKA tended to see their society as anomic. In sum, while position 
in the skill hierarchy was associated with union participation, only in 
the United States was the latter associated with the extent of societal 
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TABLE 5 


COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN INDICATORS OF UNION AND POLITICAL 
INVOLVEMENT AND SKILL AND ANOMIE 




















M 


Ops FIAT IKA PAL 
VARIABLES Skill Anomie Skill Anomie Skill Anomie Skill Anomie 

Interest in unions .... sae ir “ae ye. 3200 
Participation in union 

affairs ....... dore .360* 314 329  ... 280 
Most important union 

functions .......... M e. 3 ... 274 Se. apens 
Amount of union mili- 

tancy desired ...... (—).271 iis or Ree iue TM e. 267* 
Evaluation of union 

performance ....... e. (—)268* ...  ... 287 (—).257 
Amount of political 

activity ........... .538 ... NA. NAA. NA. N.A. 
Radical-conservative 

ideology ........... "n ww CBAR ede oe2S9 24277. M 2 
Social class identifica- D 

tion Sivas weed saria (—).226 .—. N.A. N.A. .214 ell A900 > 





SouncE.—See Fornt (1973c) for a detailed description of the variables. 
* The probability level of the x?s upon which coefficients are based is between .06 and .11. 


anomie observed, and only in IKA was political ideology related to 
anomie observed. Here again, the data suggest that the amount of anomie 
observed is not specifically dependent on the extent of union involvement 
or on political ideology. 

Nonwork social systems, skill, and anomie.—Sociologists have long 
observed that people of low estate are locked into local social systems 
(family and neighborhood) while people of high socioeconomic rank are 
more involved in nonlocal organizations of the community and nation. 
Sociologists have also ‘concluded that those most involved in nonlocal 
organizations see their society as orderly and integrated. I used 30 indi- 
cators of interaction in the family, neighborhood, community, and na- 
tional systems and constructed composite indices for participation in each 
system (Form 19735). Only in FIAT was skill associated with extent of 
family or neighborhood involvement; only in Olds was it related to com- 
munity involvement. In all factories except PAL, however, skill was re- 
lated to the index of national involvement (see table 6). 

No variable or index of system involvement was associated with the 
anomie observed in all four nations. Indeed, only one variable, common 
organizational membership with workmates, was associated with anomie 
scores in as many as three nations (PAL was the exception), and even 
here the direction of the relationships was not consistent. Anomie was 
associated with two variables in two nations: exchange of neighborhood 
visits (different directions) and membership in community organizations 
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TABLE 6 


COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN SKILL AND ANOMIE AND SELECTED INDICATORS 
oF FAMILY, NEIGHBORHOOD, COMMUNITY, AND NATIONAL INVOLVEMENT 








VARIABLES AND INDICES 


Orps 


FIAT IKA PAL 





Skill Anomie 








Family arena: 
Visits relatives on 
vacations 
Relatives live in 
neighborhood 
Index of familism 


Neighborhood arena: 
Number of friends in 
neighborhood 
Exchanges visits in 
neighborhood 
Discusses neighborhood 
problems 
Church attendance .... 
Index of neighborhood 
involvement 


Community arena: 
Interest in local news .. 
Names community 

problems 
Organizational mem- 
berships 
Fellow workers in same 
organization 
Index of community 
involvement 


National arena: 
Names national 
problems 
Interest in national 
news 
Index of national 
involvement 


365 


27 


252* 


39 
362 .26 
440 (—).30 


354 .23* 


348 


311 


Skill Anomie Skill Anomie Skill Anomie 


.267* N.A. 
TI .281 
.258 
.267 
.204* 249 (—).27 
42 


.300* .306* 
.249* 


.26 


.286 259 





Source.—See Form (1973c) for details about the variables. 
* The probability level of the x?s upon which coefficients are based is between .06 and .10. 


(same direction). None of the indices of involvement in any of the four 
major systems (family, neighborhood, community, and nation) was asso- 
ciated with anomie at an acceptable statistical level anywhere (see table 
6). Only in the United States were a majority of involvement indicators 
in any major system (the community) associated with societal anomie. 
In short, the extent of societal anomie which workers observed did not 
vary according to their involvement in any of the four major systems. 


To summarize: the anomie which workers observed in their societies 
was not associated with their mobility or economic experiences, the 
monotony of their work, their social cohesion with workmates on or 
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off the job, the extent of their involvement in union or political affairs, 
or their involvement in the family, neighborhood, community, or nation. 
These findings strongly suggest that beliefs concerning societal anomie 
are held independent of personal experiences and patterns of social in- 
volvement and that such beliefs may be cognitive responses to patterns 
of institutional relations. 


Latent Patterns of System Involvement 


Since weak trends may be hidden by rigid statistical requirements, the 
data were reexamined for tendencies. Different patterns then appeared 
for each nation. 

United States.—Olds employees who saw their society as integrated 
were city dwellers who had higher than average interaction with neigh- 
bors, had more friends than the average, were more active in the union 
and other organizations, and participated in more organizations with 
their workmates. Those who saw society as anomic tended to be young, 
semiskilled workers who preferred the factory to employment in other 
sectors. They wanted the union to stress social solidarity but were them- 
selves not interested in politics. Their free time was occupied in spectator 
activities (watching movies, television, and sports events) rather than 
organizational participation. In short, the Olds pattern roughly conformed 
to traditional findings. 

Italy Employees who saw Italian society as relatively integrated 
tended to be highly educated men whose fathers were skilled or white- 
collar workers. They tended to be oriented to the neighborhood, avoiding 
personal ties with fellow workers but participating in religious organiza- 
tions with their neighbors who were also workmates. They frequented the 
local bar, belonged to a local religious organization, had friends who re- 
sided in the neighborhood, but saw no neighborhood problems. Sympa- 
thetic toward conservative unions, they rejected militant union tactics and 
favored cooperation with management as the way to improve their eco- 
nomic status. They were liberal but not dogmatic in their politics, and 
they thought that the major national problems were moral ones. In brief, 
these workers had tightly organized their lives on a folk-urban neighbor- 
hood basis. They had accommodated to the dominant authority structure 
and saw society as fairly integrated. No pattern was discerned for workers 
who saw society as highly anomic (cf. Bonazzi 1964, pp. 67-101). 

Argentina.—Those who viewed Argentinian society as anomic tended to 
be prounion skilled workers who wanted the union to press for economic 
rather than political goals. They claimed to have many friends, but did 
not visit them. Nor did they attend organizational meetings with friends 
or fellow workers. Although slightly more involved in neighborhood and 
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community affairs than the average, they were also more disenchanted 
with the chaotic state of national politics. In short, although their roots 
in all social systems were shallow, they were deeper than those of the 
workers who saw society as relatively integrated. 

India—Employees who saw Indian society as relatively integrated 
tended to be rural migrants who had experienced above average upward 
mobility. Somewhat more involved than others in the union, they wanted 
it to be politically active but were themselves politically inactive and 
conservative. In contrast, those who saw society as moderately anomic 
were highly educated semiskilled workers who had been factory employees 
most of their adult lives. Though they claimed to have many friends, 
they spent more than average time alone. They had few ties to the neigh- 
borhood and were not interested in neighborhood, union, or community 
affairs; yet they claimed interest in national politics. Though they did not 
participate in union affairs, they wanted the union to be militant and 
embraced a radical political ideology. Workers with high anomie scores, 
as in FIAT, displayed no distinctive pattern. 

The search for trends resulted in four patterns, only one of which 
(Olds) followed “classic” theoretical expectations. Olds workers who saw 
society as more integrated were the most involved in nonlocal social 
systems. The Italians who perceived integration exhibited a folk-urban 
pattern of neighborhood involvement and avoided commitment to both 
work and nonwork organizations. They accepted managerial domination 
of their work world and preferred moderate unions and moderate political 
parties. Argentinians who saw society as integrated were indistinguishable 
from other workers, but those who observed high anomie had more roots 
in the neighborhood and community, attachment to the union and its 
laboristic politics, and a sense of disenchantment with national political 
affairs: India had the most complex pattern. Employees who observed 
most societal integration were upwardly mobile rural migrants interested 
only in the union and its economic performance. Workers who perceived 
moderate anomie approximated the IKA pattern for high anomie: high 
education, low occupational mobility, low involvement in all systems ex- 
cept the national, and radical political ideology. Those who saw society 
as anomic displayed no distinctive characteristics. The existence of these 
four pattern points to the inadequacy of a simple stratification or social 
system view of anomie. 


System Correlates of the Skill-Anomie Relationship 


Since sociological theory stresses the critical importance of system in- 
volvement to anomie, I decided to examine how skill and anomie are 
related when system involvements are controlled. In examining the results, 
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the original relationships between skill and system involvement as well 
as those between anomie and system involvement should be kept in mind. 
I will summarize them before presenting data with system involvements 
controlled. 

Social and economic background.—Data in table 3 demonstrated that 
in all countries skill was strongly associated with social origin and occu- 
pational mobility, but anomie was not. The correlations between skill and 
'anomie beliefs with social and economic background variables controlled 
are found in table 7. In all nations except India, skilled workers reared 


TABLE 7 


COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN SKILL LEVEL AND ANOMIE WITH SELECTED 
BACKGROUND VARIABLES. CONTROLLED 











Background Variables Olds FIAT IKA PAL 

Community of socialization 

(metropolitan) .............. (—).371 (—).401 (~).354 
Education (Olds, low; IKA and 

PAL, high) ......-..0cceeeees 398 es (—)411 (—).377 
Occupational mobility (Olds and 

IKA, up; PAL, none) ......... (—).407 is (—).310 392 
Generational mobility (above 

father) dc raarder asi eee (—).420 X (—).425 
Duration of unemployment 

(none). c elder ete rers (—).370 beats (—).293 469 
Father’s occupation (factory) .... (—)411 To 3x. E 
Major sector of previous em- 

ployment (manufacturing) .... (—).294 


in metropolitan areas saw society as most integrated. For FIAT, no other 
background conditions affected the skill-anomie relationship, but in Olds 
and IKA traditional relationships appeared: the higher the skill, the more 
societal integration was observed by workers who had experienced upward 
career and generational mobility but no unemployment. In PAL, the 
higher the skill, the more anomie was perceived by workers who had 
experienced neither unemployment nor upward occupational mobility. In 
sum, the skill-anomie relationship persisted for Olds, appeared for IKA, 
did not appear in FIAT, and was inconsistent in PAL. 

Job satisfaction and worker relations.—While the skilled in all coun- 
tries were the most satisfied with their jobs, only in Olds and IKA did 
the skilled have more than average contact with their workmates. No- 
where were anomie beliefs associated with job satisfaction or the quantity 
or quality of contacts with workmates (see table 4). However, when job 
satisfaction and interaction with workmates were controlled for Olds, the 
higher the skill, the more societal integration was observed by those most 
' satisfied with their jobs and in most contact with their workmates on 
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and off the job. The opposite situation existed in IKA: for those most 
satisfied with their jobs and in most contact with their workmates, the 
higher their skill, the more societal anomie they observed. A similar but 
less consistent pattern was found in PAL, but this association barely 
emerged’ in FIAT (see table 8). This anomaly, the association of work 


TABLE 8 


COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN SKILL AND ANOMIE WITH 
Jos SITUATION VARIABLES CONTROLLED 











Job Situation Variables Olds FIAT IKA PAL 

Job satisfaction (satisfied) ......... (—)311 cx 313 312 
Desire for change in work routines 

(no; PAL, yes) .........-..0ee eee (—).512 eA 417* 361 
Occupational self-rating (good) ..... (—).397 eds vis its 
Work attachment (would continue 

working even if guaranteed pay) .. (—).349 eat (—).367 
Number of good friends at work 

(high) vins eases late beatae (—).288 T TE .209* 
Contacts with fellow workers (satis- 

fied; FIAT, not satisfied) ......... (—).589 .549* 233 238 
Ratio of work interaction with 

workmates (high) ............... e (—).300 TA .381 
Quality of interaction with work- 

mates (high) ..............000005 (—).296 PES .600* — (—).380* 
Quantity of outplant interaction with 

workmates (high) ............... (—).366 aos 301 


SouncE.—See Form (1973a) for details about these variables. 
TM DR probability level of the x?s upon which the contingency coefficients are based is between 
.06 and .10, 


satisfaction and worker solidarity with high skill and high anomie, will 
be explained below. 

Union attachment and politics—In all factories except PAL, the 
skilled participated more in union affairs than the less skilled, but dif- 
ferences in political participation among skill levels were small. Although 
scholars (Seeman 1971) claim that the uninvolved should feel powerless 
and anomic, no supporting evidence was found in this study (see table 
5).!? In Olds, skill and belief in anomie were inversely related (high skill 
and low anomie) for every measure of union and political involvement: 
interest in ünionism, positive evaluation of unions, high participation in 
union affairs, and high participation in political activity. In IKA and 
PAL, the situation was partially reversed; for those highly involved in 
the union, the higher their skill, the more anomie they saw in society. 
Indicators of union involvement in FIAT followed the Olds pattern, in 
which the skilled tended to see society as integrated. Finally, among the 
political conservatives and neutrals in Olds and FIAT, the higher their 


13 For Olds, scores on a scale of powerlessness were not associated with anomie scores. 
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skill, the less anomie they observed. In IKA and PAL, among the political 
radicals, the higher their skill, the more anomie they saw (see table 9). 


TABLE 9 


COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN SKILL AND ANOMIE WITH CONDITIONS 
ASSOCIATED WITH UNION AND POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT CONTROLLED 








Variables Olds | FIAT IKA PAL 





Interest in unions (Olds, high; 

IKA and PAL, none) ........... (—).505* xd .369* 436 
Participation in union affairs 

(high) cos iss sence dere coved en bee (—).407 E .335 423* 
Most important union function? ... (—).372 jns 332 x 
Amount of union militancy : 

desired? ....uLuuu...uueeseses. (—).450 (—).373 (—)403 
Evaluation of union performance 

good; PAL, poor) ............ (—).312* | (—).560 (—).264 596 
Social class identification® ......... (—).356 N.A. es 424 
Amount of political activity 

(LOW) Ss A reir toe a e (—).450* N.A. N.A. hes 
Radical-conservative ideology4 .... (—).323 (—).444* 455% .406* 
Tenacity of beliefs (low) .......... (—).368 : 5T E 





a Olds, cooperation with management; IKA, promotion of worker solidarity. "3 ] 
b Alternatives: militancy, determination, bargaining, cooperation. Olds, determination; FIAT, bar- 
gaining. 
* Olds, working class; PAL, lower middle class. F 
4 Olds, neutral; FIAT, conservative; IKA, liberal and radical; PAL, radical. ; 
di: The probability level of the x?s upon which the contingency coefficients are based is between 
.06 and .10. 


In short, skill and beliefs about anomie were negatively associated with 
union and political involvement in Olds, a similar but weaker pattern 
emerged in FIAT, and the opposite relationship appeared in IKA and 
PAL. 

Nonwork social ties.—Only in Olds was skill level positively associated 
with community and national involvement and the absence of community 
involvements related to observation of high anomie. High family and 
neighborhood ties were found among skilled workers in FIAT and moder- 
ately high ones were found in IKA, but no pattern was discernible for 
PAL. The absence of organizational ties was associated with belief in 
high anomie only in Olds and FIAT. 

When involvement in nonwork systems was controlled, different pat- 
terns appeared in each country. In Olds, the skilled observed more 
societal integration than the less skilled when family and neighborhood 
ties were minimal and when community and national ties were well 
developed (see table 10). In FIAT, no patterns appeared, but in IKA 
statistically significant relationships appeared, especially in the family 
and neighborhood areas, and were generally positive; when family involve- 
ment was low, the higher the skill, the higher the belief in societal anomie. 
'The same relationships persisted when involvement in the neighborhood 
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TABLE 10 


COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN SKILL AND ANOMIE WITH INVOLVEMENT 
IN Nonwork SOCIAL SYSTEMS CONTROLLED 








Arenas of Involvement Olds FIAT IKA PAL 





Family arena: 


Visits relatives on vacation ......... (—).495 N.A. 


Wife works (Olds, yes; IKA, no) ... { —).347 a 347 
Relatives in neighborhood (none) ... (—).336 es .336* 
Index of familism (low) ........... (—).324* vs 315 


Neighborhood arena: 
Number of friends in neighborhood 


(few): LT RUE nev t er ane (—).314 ned .340* 
‘Exchanges visits with friends 

(moderate) .............eeeeess. 324 sine .604 
Names neighborhood problems ..... «e AM ae 
Church attendance (never) ......... (—).487 M .335* 


Index of neighborhood involvement 
(Olds, medium; IKA and PAL, 


High); eiiuceseerexrchcenb ewes (—).364 ues .395* .393* 
Community arena: 
Interested in local news (high) ..... (—).482 
Names community problems 
(institutional) ................L. (—)415 pat (—).308 
Member of organizations (none) .... .298 ; axe 
Workmate is member of common 
organization .........0.200eeeeee (—).488 Sash KE ots 
Index of community involvement ... (—).361 Ves P .335* 
National arena: 
` "Names national problems .......... ses 382 
Interest in national news (high) .... (—).565 et 
Index of national involvement 
(high) cd stacks ce bas eee e i eI hTT (—)450* d .340* 





* The level of significance of the x?s upon which the coefficients are based is between .06 and .10. 


or nation was high. Only three relationships reached levels of statistical 
significance in PAL; whether the involvements in the neighborhood, com- 
munity, or nation were high or low, the skilled consistently saw the 
society as more anomic (see table 10). 

Skill and anomie: a summary overview.—The relationships between 
skill and anomie for all the social systems are summarized in table 11.!* 
In Olds, the two variables are related in the expected direction in every 
system from the family to the nation; the skilled see society as more 
integrated when involvement with the family and neighborhood is low 
and involvement with the job, workmates, union, community, and nation 
is high. In FIAT, skill is not associated with anomie whatever the sys- 
tem involvement of workers. This is puzzling when one considers the 
importance of status distinctions in Italian society (LaPalombara 1965, 
pp. 309-16). Apparently the Italians sense considerable anomie in their 


14 The items in the indices are reported in Form (1973c). 
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society regardless of high involvement in any system (cf. Almond and 
Verba 1965, pp. 308-10). Italian factory workers appear to constitute a 
homogeneous proletariat: even the skilled and organizationally involved . 
saw as much anomie as unskilled nonparticipants. All groups defined 
present economic conditions as tolerable but the future as uncertain. 

The Argentine situation contrasted sharply with the Italian. Despite 
the governmental instability in Italy, the economic “miracle” was un- 
folding (Ornati 1963); productivity and living standards were rising and 
unemployment was decreasing. In contrast, inflation, unemployment, 
strikes, and political crises were racking Argentina. Yet IKA's employees 
saw less anomie in their society than did FIAT’s, and the skilled in IKA 
who were most satisfied with their jobs, most involved with their union, 
fellow workers, neighborhood, and nation saw their society as more anomic 
than the less skilled. Why should this be so? 

The unskilled in IKA as in FIAT were relatively content with their 
economic lot and unconcerned with what was happening in the city and 
nation. While they thought the government was inept, they had well-paid 
and relatively stable jobs and thus did not see the need for social and 
political changes. On the other hand, a minority of skilled workers was 
highly literate and knew about the deteriorating position of labor in the 
industrial sector since the Peron era (Soares 1966, pp. 190-97). Their 
beliefs concerning societal anomie did not result from a sense of societal 
detachment, from ignorance about how their society was functioning, or 
from lack of ideas on how to improve the situation. They argued cogently 
on what was wrong with the economy and polity. In so doing, they were 
not as resigned to the status quo and workingclass status as were the 
Americans and the Italians (Fillol 1961, pp. 90-92). The Argentinians 
looked forward to changes in society and in their personal lives. 

A situation not unlike Argentina’s appeared in India, but it was not 
as fully developed, as shown by the fewer correlations and their lower 
levels of statistical significance (see table 11). Again, the unskilled saw . 
society as relatively integrated; with well-paid and secure employment, 
they were contented. However, a minority of well-educated semiskilled 
and skilled workers saw high societal anomie. They not only were most 
informed about the massive problems facing India (Form 1973c), but 
also felt that the system had failed to provide them jobs appropriate to 
their status and training. Unlike the Argentinians, they did not anticipate 
radical changes either in the society or in their lives. They were critical 
of all organizations and refused to join any. In contrast to workers in 
other countries, the best educated participated the least (cf. Sheth 1968, 
pp. 110-12). 

Political ideology among the observers of high anomie.—Since it is 
sometimes asserted that those who see the society as anomic become 
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TABLE 11 


COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN SKILL AND ANOMIE WITH INVOLVEMENT 
IN VARIOUS SOCIAL SYSTEMS CONTROLLED 

















Indicators Olds FIAT IKA PAL 

Familism index (low) ............... (—).346 Yn 472* vs 
Job satisfaction (high) .............. (—)311 sud 314 .314* 
Quality of contacts with workmates 

high) «ios RR teen esis (—).297 - .614 
Quantity of contacts with workmates 

outside plant (high) ............... (—).377 
Union participation (PAL, medium; 

others, high) .........ssssssseusse (—).413 Pus 335 423* 
Neighborhood involvement index (Olds, 

medium; IKA and PAL, high) ..... (—).364 Vu .396* .393* 
Community involvement index (Olds, 

high; PAL low) .................. (—).361 es "Us ,334* 
National involvement index (high) ... : (—)448 ss .340* Is 
Political ideology? ................... (—).323 (—).444 455% 406* 
Overall social interaction ............. (—).375 Mes s m 





a Olds, neutral: FIAT, conservative; IKA. liberal and radical: PAL, radical. 
* Probabilities of the x?s upon which coefficients are based is between .06 and .10. 


apolitical or radical, Y decided to examine the political ideology, by skill 
level, of those who perceived most societal anomie. Their ideology may 
provide a clue to the strategy they prefer to reduce anomie; the conserva- 
tive recipe typically is to reduce governmental action to permit a natural 
harmonious order to reappear, while radicals typically want drastic in- 
stitutional rearrangements. Examining the relationship between anomie and 
ideology is particularly important because both variables, as defined, 
deal with cognitive views of the world. 

Data in table 12 show that the skill composition of the conservatives 
and liberals is quite similar among Olds workers with high anomie scores. 
In FIAT, however, the percentage of unskilled increased toward the con- 
servative end of the ideological spectrum while the proportion of skilled 
increased towards the radical pole. A similar pattern was found in IKA. 
PAL displayed an irregular pattern: the percentage of unskilled remained 
about the same among all ideologies, the semiskilled declined with move- 
ment toward the radical pole, while the skilled, as in IKA, split between 
conservative and radical attitudes.!5 Except in the United States, a sub- 
stantial proportion of skilled workers who saw society as anomic was 
concentrated among the radicals, while the less skilled tended to embrace 
a more conservative ideology (cf. Lipset 1960, pp. 240-42). These re- - 


15 The company classified many long-tenured workers as skilled regardless of their 
function. For the political ideology of workers with perceptions of high anomie, the 
use of the company's classification instead of the researcher's revealed more skilled 
workers among the conservatives, more semiskilled among the radicals, and fewer 
unskilled among the radicals. 
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TABLE 12 


POLITICAL IDEOLOGY OF WORKERS WITH HICH ÁNOMIE SCORES, BY SKILL LEVEL (96) 
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Very 
COMPANY Apathetic Conservative Conservative Neutral Liberal Radical 
Olds: 
Unskilled ....... oot ae 29 28 39 
Semiskilled ..... ore ET 57 65 50 
Skilld ......... ed ves 14 6 11 
Total ........ yai sin 100( 14) 99(32) 100(18) 
FIAT: 
Unskilled ....... 50 wa 43 is 21 22 
Semiskilled ..... 50 dira 46 n 59 44 
Skilled ......... 0 Vd 11 T 20 33 
Total ........ 100(18)  ... 100(28)  ... 100(53) 99(27) 
IKA: 
Unskilled ....... xs Vies 67 47 33 20 
Semiskilled ..... s ids 22 20 11 40 
Skilled ......... ve sage 11 33 57 40 
Total ..:..... es ges 100(9) 100(15)  101(9) 100(10) 
PAL: 
Unskilled ....... ex 35 36 Por 42 43 
` Semiskilled ..... ais 46 29 = oh 36 26 
Skilled ......... Pe 19 35 S 21 31 


Total ........ — 100(43)  100(45)  ... 99(33)  100(35) 


NorE.—JV's shown in parentheses. 


sults encourage speculation that beliefs about anomie are part of am 
ideological appraisal of specific institutional relationships in society. 


DISCUSSION 


American sociologists have generally interpreted individual responses to 
anomie scales as personal feelings about the world rather than as beliefs 
about the normative integration of society. With regard to the United 
States, this personality test approach results in labeling those with high 
anomie scores as psychological or anomic rejects, or, at best, as lower- 
class victims of a stratified order (McClosky and Schaar 1965). Related 
interpretations are sometimes applied to other societies. Thus Simpson 
(1970) and Soares (1966) suggest that in Latin America occupationally 
mobile workers suffer high anomie because they are socially rejected by 

’ higher strata. Strangely, sociologists have ignored the Durkheimian tradi- 
tion and have not examined the actual system itivolvements of different 
strata and how these may affect beliefs about societal anomie. 
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This study proposed that responses to anomie scales be interpreted as 
cognitive estimates of societal normlessness rather than indicators of per- 
sonal adjustment. Support for this position was suggested by comparative 
data showing that perceptions of anomie were not related to personal 
experiences such as unemployment, job dissatisfaction, social isolation, 
low status, or even organizational involvement. Beliefs concerning anomie 
tended to be associated with stratal position as it was affected by social 
system involvement. For example, in the United States, a stable stratifica- 
tion system allocates rewards among manual workers; the skilled receive 
the highest rewards, participate in organizations which affect their wel- 
fare, and therefore see society as highly integrated. The unskilled receive 
fewer rewards and do not find organizations attuned to their interests, 
so they interpret societal norms as vacuous slogans (Huber and Form 
1973). 

But this pattern may not operate in less industrial societies. In them, 
unskilled factory workers from rural areas who experience upward mobil- 
ity and remain isolated from larger urban social systems are less aware 
of societal problems and therefore see society as orderly (Allardt [1965], 
referred to in Israel [1965]). Urban-reared, economically privileged 
skilled workers, on the other hand, may be: well informed about the 
normative conflicts in society. Even though they may be integrated into 
a system network extending from the workplace to the union and national 
political parties, they may still view society as anomic. This situation 
may occur in highly stratified societies such as Italy where a radical 
political tradition socializes workers to view the society as anomic (Portes 
1971). In moderately industrialized countries which have highly educated 
middle-class-oriented workers, such as Argentina, optimistic upwardly 
mobile skilled workers may see society as anomic (de Imaz 1970, pp. 
217-20) because they believe that political and economic institutions have 
failed to resolve society’s problems. They embrace a radical ideology to 
change both the society and their position in it. The less industrial the 
nation, the more easily a newly privileged stratum may take this position. 

The temptation to generate a theory which explains everything is great. 
But sociologists do not know whether industrialization creates a predict- 
able sequence of societal problems and system involvements which will 
dispose different strata to perceive varying amounts of anomie. Apparently 
a simple technological explanation will not do. For example, FIAT work- 
ers lived in a technological environment similar to Olds’s, yet their system 
involvements and anomie beliefs differed. The system involvements of 
Olds and IKA workers were somewhat alike even though the technologies | 
of the plants differed considerably. Yet, in each country, the findings on 
system involvements and anomie beliefs were intelligible in the context of 
local history, the system of stratification, and political problems confront- 
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ing workers. Such an approach is strongly suggested in the literature on 
political movements (see Janowitz 1970, sec. 2; Lipset 1970, pp. 227-65). 

Interview data in this study provide a hint of the national context 
which workers take into account in estimating societal anomie. The cen- 
tral issues seem to be whether workers see themselves as integrated into 
the political systems of union and nation and whether they see these two 
systems as mutually responsive. Workers who are unaware of these issues 
tend to be politically apathetic and to believe their society is orderly. 
Those who recognize the issues and view national political institutions as 
responsive to the union also see their society as orderly; those who recog- 
nize them but consider, them unfavorably resolved see it as anomic. This 
is a profoundly cognitive view of anomie. 

In the United States, the political systems of the union and nation are 
integrated. Since skilled workers have most access to these systems, they 
see the society as integrated. In the three other countries, unskilled in- 
dustrial workers may be relatively content with their economic lot and 
insufficiently integrated into the union or the political system to perceive 
problems of societal integration. In Italy, the political fragmentation of 
the unions and parties is so complex that most workers give up trying to 
make sense of the pattern; hence their conviction that the society is 
anomic (see LaPalombara 1965). A few skilled workers in the radical 
unions and parties have embraced an ideology which defines the current 
class-union-nation linkages as immoral and extremely anomic. 

During the Peron era, Argentina labor unions were integrated into the 
national polity, and workers who were active unionists probably con- 
sidered society as integrated. At the time of the study, unions still had 
power at the plant level, but their influence in national politics was cir- 
cumscribed. Skilled workers who were the most active in the union were 
the most aware of the economic consequences of political exclusion; thus 
they saw society as anomic. If unions are admitted into a polity which 
skilled workers can influence, the latter, like their American counterparts, 
may see the society as orderly and favor the new status quo. 

India represents an extreme case. Whatever the union’s potential strength 
and the workers’ stratal prospects, India’s problems were beyond early 
resolution; hence the widespread recognition of anomie. Moreover, many 
well-educated semiskilled and skilled workers recognized the weakness of 
the union in the plant and in national politics. This view led radicals to 
the conclusion that participation in organizations in order to reduce 
anomie would be a futile exercise. 

The explanation for beliefs concerning societal anomie offered here 
has the virtue of being sociological, of giving workers credit for being 
able to explain how they fit into the larger society, and of being research- 
able. The sociological task is to study how well beliefs concerning anomie 
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fit the picture obtained from external studies of system relationships and 
societal norms. For this task, survey research merely opens a window. 
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Drawing on the findings of Orum (1966) and Olsen (1970), this 
study hypothesizes that, because of a process of “compensation” or 
“ethnic identification,” members of disadvantaged ethnic groups have 
higher levels of social and political participation than persons of the 
same social class who are members of the dominant social group. 
Data taken from a community survey only partially support the 
hypothesis with regard to 11 participation variables. When social 
class is controlled, black levels of participation generally exceed or 
equal those of whites; however, levels of participation among Mexi- 
can-Americans tend to be lower than those of whites. Several ex- 
planations which might account for these discrepant findings are 
discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Much of the early literature on differences between blacks and whites 
reported less participation in social and political activities among black 
than among white Americans. For example, Milbrath, in a review of the 
work on political participation (1965, p. 138), noted, “It has repeatedly 
been found in nationwide studies in the United States that Negroes 
participate in politics at a much lower rate than whites.” Studies based on 
national sample surveys report significantly lower rates of voting among 
blacks than whites (Campbell et al. 1954, pp. 191-92; Campbell et al. 
1960, p. 316) and generally lower rates of participation for a variety of 
forms of political involvement (cf. Woodward and Roper 1950). 

Perhaps the most extensive comparison of black and white political 
participation is a study by Matthews and Prothro (1966) based, in part, 
on a survey of equal numbers of blacks and whites in 11 southern states. 
They analyzed black and white differences with respect to four types oi 


l'This research was partially supported by National Institute of Mental Health 
grant MH 15708; additional support was provided by NIMH grant MH 12486-03. 
Computer services were provided by both the Common Research Computer Facility, 
'Yexas Medical Center, Houston, Texas, supported by United States Public Health 
Service grant RR 00254, and the Institute of Computer Sciences, Baylor College 
of Medicine. 
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political participation: discussion of issues, voting, participation in cam- 
paigns (including contributions of money), and office holding or political 
group membership. The most pronounced difference was in voting, with 
blacks voting at about half the rate of whites.? In a discussion of issues 
and participation in campaigns, blacks were slightly less active than whites. 
However, in the fourth category, office holding or membership in groups, 
blacks were much more active than whites, primarily through membership 
in politically oriented groups such as the NAACP. 


For what has been called social participation, findings have been mixed. 
Wright and Hyman (1958) found in a national study that blacks belonged 
to fewer voluntary associations. In a replication based on a 1962 survey, 
Hyman and Wright (1971) found that while the level of organizational 
memberships had risen, blacks were still slightly less active than whites.’ 
In church attendance, however, blacks were somewhat more active than 
whites (Lenski 1961, p. 40). di 

These early studies of social and political participation failed to con- 
sider the possible confounding influence of social class. Since socioeconomic 
status is an important correlate of social and political participation, it is 
possible that the lower participation rates of blacks reflect class rather 
than ethnic differences. In two recent studies (Orum 1966; Olsen 1970) 
in which socioeconomic status was controlled, blacks exhibited slightly 
greater participation than did whites. l 


Olsen, in addition, argued that differential age distribution between 
the races may be another variable obscuring the relationship between 
ethnicity and participation. He maintained that, owing to higher birth 
and death rates, “a greater proportion of blacks than whites normally 
falls in the young adult category. Since persons under 40 years (and 
especially those under 30) are known to have lower rates of participation 
in many social and political activities than do older persons (except 


2 These findings must be interpreted within the context of the political and racial 
climate of the. South in 1960, when the interviewing was conducted. As Walton 
pointed out (1972, p. 43), the mere act of registering to vote was met with “intimi- 
dation, fraud, evasion, economic reprisals, terror and murder.” Thus, the low voting 
rates of southern blacks compared with whites are probably more the result of 
repression than apathy. 


3A recent study of blacks, Mexican-Americans, and whites in Austin, Texas, by 
Williams, Babchuk, and Johnson (1973) examined a community sample of 380 and 
focused on ethnic differences in voluntary association membership. Ethnicity proved 
important in distinguishing levels of voluntary association membership, with blacks 
having the highest and Mexican-Americans the lowest levels of participation. 


4 Verba and Nie (1972), in a recent national study of political participation, confirmed 
these findings. As measured by a general index of political participation, black partici- 
pation exceeded that of whites in five of six socioeconomic categories. Further, the 
study shows that participation was highest among blacks who showed some awareness 
of race as a basis for political conflict and problems. 
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for those over 70) this age factor could be another underlying cause 
of the observed tendency for blacks to participate less than whites” (1970, 
p. 683). Accordingly, Olsen controlled for -age as well as social class and 
found even more participation among blacks. i 


THEORETICAL FORMULATIONS 


Two arguments have been advanced to account for the finding that, when 
social class is controlled, blacks exhibit higher rates of social and political 
participation than do whites. The first is the “compensation” nypothesis 
the second the “ethnic community” hypothesis. 

The compensation hypothesis was originally proposed by Myrdal, Steiner, 
and Rose (1944) and later put forward by Babchuk and Thompson 
(1962) and Orum (1966). Its basic idea is that organizations serve 
different purposes for blacks and whites. Organizational membership for 
whites is more casual, since they have a multiplicity of opportunities for 
involvement in social and political life. However, for blacks, excluded 
from the mainstream of American life, organizational activities with other 
blacks allow them to buffer themselves from the racism and lack of power 
they experience in the larger society. As Orum notes: 


Since Negroes are deprived of the usual social and psychological satis- 
factions of everyday life, they are compelled to seek such satisfactions 
collectively through other means. Opportunities for association are re- 
stricted by explicit or tactic observance of segregation in public places 
of entertainment. The oppressive atmosphere of slum dwellings also does 
not offer a congenial environment for social activity. Quite naturally then, 
clubs and associations become focuses for Negroes’ social life. [1966, 
p- 45] 


As an alternative to the compensation hypothesis, Olsen (1970) pro- 
posed that the ethnic community hypothesis, first suggested by Lane 
(1959, chap. 17), accounts for higher rates of participation among blacks. 
According to this hypothesis, there is an ethnic community ‘consciousness 
much like the Marxist concept of class consciousness. Olsen states: 


This thesis suggests that members of ethnic minorities—whether based 
on race, religion, or nationality—may become active in social and political 
affairs because of social pressures exerted upon them within their ethnic 
community to conform to the norms of that community. Members of 
such an ethnic community are often more aware of their common bonds, 
and hence more socially cohesive than are white Anglo-Saxon Protestants 
—largely because of discrimination by WASP’s. As a consequence, their 
ethnic community serves as a salient reference group for them. If the 
norms of this community stress social and political activism, these people 
will tend to exert pressures (both informal and formal) upon one another 
to conform to these norms by taking part in a variety of activities aimed 
at improving their common conditions. [1970, p. 684] 
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In the ethnic community model, discrimination serves as the spur to 
strong cohesiveness among members of a group that is discriminated 
against. While the public is probably most aware of this process among 
blacks, it also seems to be occurring in other groups such as Mexican- 
Americans, American Indians, women, and homosexuals. Their social 
participation is an expression of cultural solidarity and an affirmation of 
membership in a group which is the target of discrimination. Their political 
participation is an attempt to influence the decision making of the society 
at large and to gain symbolic and material rewards. 

In his discussion of the compensation and ethnic community hypotheses, 
Olsen (1970, p. 696) portrays them as accounting for two separate causal 
processes, both of which might be operating within a community at the 
same time. Whatever the particular distinctions one wishes to draw 
between the two hypotheses, however, both make the same substantive 
prediction: when social class is controlled, the social and political partici- 
pation of groups which are the targets of discrimination will be greater 
than that of the dominant group. For our objective, to extend the examina- 
tion of differences in participation to Mexican-Americans, we find it more 
useful to treat the two hypotheses as one single predictive hypothesis. 


THE STATUS OF MEXICAN-AMERICANS 


The object of this paper is to determine whether Mexican-Americans, a 
cultural group which has been the target of much discrimination, resemble 
blacks in exhibiting more participation than whites. Before turning to the 
research design, we will briefly review the position of Mexican-Americans 
in the United States in order to indicate why we might expect compensatory 
ethnic community processes to be operating in this community. 

There are now over 5 million Mexican-Americans living in the United 
States, most of them concentrated in the southwestern states, California 
and Texas having the greatest numbers. An examination of common 
demographic indicators reveals that Mexican-Americans, as a group, lag 
far behind whites. In some respects their position is even worse than that 
of blacks. The U.S. Bureau of the Census reports (1971, p. 1) that “the 
median family income in 1970 for all families of Spanish origin ($7,330) 
was lower than the median income for white families ($10,240) but higher 
than that for black families ($6,280).” However, because of the tendency 
among Mexican-Americans to have larger numbers of children, their 
average per capita income is approximately equal to that of blacks. In 
the five southwestern states of Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Texas, 29.8% of the black population and 29.4% of the Mexican- 
American population had incomes below the poverty level (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census 1971, p. 8). 
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The New York Times Encyclopedic Almanac (New York Times 1970, 
p. 288) reports that in 1960 the average age at death for Mexican-Ameri- 
cans was 56.7 years compared with 67.5 years for all other Americans. In 
education, Mexican-Americans lag behind both whites and blacks. Bureau 
of the Census data (1971) indicate that, among persons 25-29 years old, 
only 4895 of Mexican-Americans had graduated from high school com- 
pared with 58% of blacks and 80% of whites. Although Mexican-Ameri- 
cans have not been as rigidly segregated as blacks, they have been the 
victims of “separate and unequal” treatment which has resulted in 
segregated schools (Carter 1970, pp. 67-75), residential segregation 
(Grebler, Moore, and Guzman 1970, p. 275), and discrimination in em- 
ployment and access to public facilities (Salinas 1971). Thus, it is evident 
that, although Mexican-Americans in the Southwest may not have suffered 
as great a degree of social exclusion as blacks, they are definitely a de- 
prived minority group. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


To replicate existing studies and to see whether greater participation 
exists among Mexican-Americans as well as among blacks as predicted by 
the compensation/ethnic community hypotheses, we have analyzed survey 
data from Houston, Texas, a large city with substantial black and 
Mexican-American populations. The data are taken from a structured 
interview concerning social and political behavior, social attitudes, leisure 
activities, value preferences, and various aspects of mental health. It was 
administered in late 1969 and early 1970 to a sample of 1,441 adult 
Houston residents drawn from the city's three ethnic groups—white, 
bleck, and Mexican-American, Interviewers were matched with respondents 
as regards ethnicity, an important procedure that is frequently advocated 
but rarely achieved (Hyman 1954). Interviews with Mexican-Americans 
were conducted in either Spanish or English, depending on the wishes of 
the respondent. The National Opinion Research Center (NORC) of 
Chicago recruited and trained the interviewers, pretested the interview 
guide, selected the sample, supervised the fieldwork, coded the interviews, 
and processed the data to the point of providing initial frequency distribu- 
tions. 

The sample was stratified on the basis of six age groups (20-29, 30-39, 
40-54, 55-64, 65-74, and 75-94 years of age), sex, three ethnic groups, 
and two levels of occupational status. The sampling procedure employed 
was that of probability sampling quotas in order to obtain 20 respondents 


5 In a review of demographic data for Texas, Browning and McLemore (1964, p. 63) 
concluded that blacks and Mexican-Americans occupy similar positions of social 
inferiority relative to the dominant whites. 
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in each of the 72 cells of the sampling design. This procedure, developed 
by NORC, is described in detail by Sudman (1967). Essentially, blocks 
are drawn through probability sampling, and individual respondents are 
determined by quotas within the different categories. Controls are imposed 
on the interviewers so that no dwelling units with potential respondents 
are passed over. Studies by NORC indicate that this method adds a small 
amount of sampling error (generally less than 10%) but results in a con- 
siderable saving of time and money. The latter is particularly important 
in such a study as this, where the cost of providing a sufficient number 
of minority group respondents in each sampling stratum would be finan- 
cially prohibitive if ordinary sampling techniques were used. The quotas 
for the white and black respondents were filled completely; a very few 
respondents were lacking in the “high-status” older Mexican-American 
categories. 

Because of the stratified sample design, ethnicity, age, and SES are 
“controlled” variables. That is, the sample provides equal numbers of 
the three ethnic groups, each of which can be broken down into six age 
categories of equal size including equal numbers in two SES categories. 
For the purposes of our analysis, we recoded SES as a trichotomy. Socio- 
economic status, measured by Duncan Index Numbers (Reiss et al. 
1961), was divided into three categories containing equal proportions of 
the sample. This division allows a finer measure of SES than the sam- 
pling dichotomy, yet it does not create inordinately small cell sizes in 
the analysis. 

The independent variable ethnicity was coded white (NV — 457), black 
(N = 487), and Mexican-American (N = 431); the N’s represent the 
usable data set of 1,375, which excludes from the original sample 61 
persons for whom there were insufficient data to classify them according 
to occupational status. The main control variable, SES, was measured by 
occupation (coded by Duncan Index Numbers). A respondent was classi- 
fied on the basis of his current occupation (or major lifetime occupation 
in the case of unemployed or retired persons) or the current or major 
occupation of the head of the household, whichever possibility was highest. 
Thus, women were classified according to the occupational status of their 
husbands or fathers unless their own occupations were higher in status. 
The sample was divided into three SES groups—high, medium, and low— 
each of which contained approximately one-third of the sample. 

Eleven dependent variables representing various kinds of social and 
political activity were chosen to correspond as closely as possible to the 
15 variables analyzed by Olsen. As can be seen below, the behaviors 
measured are rather diverse. Olsen (1970) does not indicate any rationale 
for selecting the variables in his study. Our aim was simply to select 
measures which corresponded as closely as possible to his in order to 
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facilitate replication. In a subsequent section we discuss the likelihood 
that these variables are of two distinct types. The 11 dependent variables 
in our analysis are membership in voluntary associations, political dis- 
cussion, voting, attempts to influence decision makers, exposure to news 
in the mass media, attendance at cultural events, recreational interaction 
with friends, enjoyment of clubs and organizations, helpful interaction 
with family, helpful interaction with friends, and church attendance.9 
The data are analyzed by comparing mean levels of participation for each 
variable across the three ethnic groups at each SES level. 


FINDINGS 
Analysis of Variance 


The impact of ethnicity and the other two controlled variables, SES and 
age, on each of the 11 participation variables is indicated in the results of 
a three-way analysis of variance presented in table 1. From this analysis 


TABLE 1 


AMOUNT OF VARIANCE EXPLAINED IN LEVELS OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 
BY ErnHNiCITY, SES, AND AGE 


n?, Total 
Explained 
Significant Sum of 
Partitipation Variables Ethnicity SES Age Interaction Squares 
Voluntary association 
membership .............. 2.2 5.6 1.1 None 12.1 
Political discussion ...... seas, 53 3.8 3.3 Ethnicity x SES, 1.2 15.6 
VOU. ini.ce kac eer 5. 2.2 4.8 None 16.0 
Attempts to influence 
decision makers .......... 23 2.8 13 Age X SES, 1.8 10.7 
Mass media news exposure .. 0.1* 14 1.4 Age X SES, 2.9 8.3 
Cultural events ..... RE UE ES 6.5 5.9 Ethnicity x SES, 1.5 15.0 
Interaction with friends ..... 0.5 0.1* 1.0 Age X ethnicity, 1.5 6.3 
Enjoyment of clubs ......... 14 2.0 2.0 None 8.3 
Helping relatives ........... 0.3* 0.5 1.3 None 5.1 
Helping friends ............. 0.9 0.3* 0.3* Age X ethnicity, 1.8 5.7 
Church attendance .......... 6.2 0.9 1.3 None 10.7 








NorE.—Total N — 1,375; black N = 487; white N = 457; Mexican-American N = 431. All effects 
significant at P < .05 unless otherwise indicated. 
* Not statistically significant at P < .05 or less. 


we can discover the extent of significant ethnic differences in participation, 
independent of age and social class. We can also assess the extent to which 
ethnicity in conjunction with SES and age can explain differences in 
participation. Finally, we can test the significance of possible statistical 


$See Appendix for questions used as measures of these. variables. 
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interaction effects between participation and ethnicity, SES, and age." If 
important interactions are discovered, it may be necessary to revise the 
linear models presented by Olsen (1970) .® 

In table 1 we see that ethnicity is most important in explaining differ- 
ences in church participation, voting, and political discussion. It has a 
weaker, but still important, effect on attempts to influence decision 
makers, organizational membership, and level of enjoyment of organiza- 
tional activities. Ethnicity has no statistically significant effect on mass 
media news exposure, attendance at cultural events, or helpful interaction 
with relatives, i 

Socioeconomic status has a major impact on participation in cultural 
events and on voluntary association membership and less effect on political 
discussion, attempts to influence decision makers, and voting. It is some- 
what surprising that social class does not account for a larger amount of 
variance. Perhaps even more surprising is the fact that SES has no im- 
portant independent effect on the remaining participation variables. Age 
has a noticeable effect on participation in cultural events and voting and 
a lesser effect on political discussion. Here, too, the lack of strong inde- 
pendent association between age and most of the participation variables 
is surprising. Statistically significant interaction effects are apparent for 
six dependent variables, but it must be noted that none of the four 
interaction terms involving ethnicity account for as much as 2% of the 
total variance in the dependent variable. Here we must recall the distinc- 
tion between statistical significance and substantive importance. While 
the interaction terms in which ethnicity is included are clearly statistically 
. significant, they are of little import for the construction of theory because 
of the small amount of variance which they explain. 


Differences in Levels of Participation 


The analysis of variance revealed that there are significant ethnic differ- 
ences in levels of participation and that ethnicity independently accounts 
for more variance, on the average, than either social class or age. Although 
the analysis of variance confirms the existence of ethnic differences in 


7 With a three-way analysis of variance, there are four possible interaction effects: 
one for each pair of variables (in this instance age and ethnicity, age and SES, 
ethnicity and SES) and one for all three variables considered together. The difference 
between the total explained sum of squares in table 1 and the sum of the separate 
main effects for the three independent variables is the explained sum of squares due 
to interaction. 


8 The Olsen analysis employed multiple classification analysis (MCA), which assumes 
that interaction effects do not exist. However, it is impossible through the use of MCA 
to determine whether this assumption is correct. For a thorough discussion of this 
point see Sonquist (1970). 
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participation for eight of the 11 dependent variables, it does not tell us 
anything about the pattern of differences. In order to test our hypothesis, 
we must know the extent to which black and Mexican-American participa- 
tion equals or exceeds that of whites in comparable social class categories. 
This information is presented in table 2. 


TABLE 2 


LEVELS or SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PARTICIPATION BY ETHNICITY AND SES 








HYPOTHESIS 
Success RATIO 


PARTICIPATION VARIABLES B W MA B/W MA/W B MA 








Voluntary association 
membership 
High SES ................ 2.1 2.0 1.5 1.05 0.75 
Med. SES ................ 1.6 1.6 14 1.00 0.85 2/3 0/3 
Low SES ....... eee 1.3 1.5 13 0.87 0.87 

Political discussion 
High SES ................. 4.9 4.6 3.8 1.07 0.83 
Med. SES ................. 4.6 4.0 3.5 145 0.88 3/3 0/3 
Low SES ............ esee 3.9 3.8 3.1 1.03 0.82 

Voting 
High SES ................. 0.79 0.60 0.53 1.32 0.88 
Med. SES .............005 0.76 0.49 0.44 155 0.90 3/3 0/3 
LOW SES! a4 vas t euis 0.62 038 035 1.63 0.92 

Attempts to influence decision 
makers 
High SES ................. 0.33 040 0.19 0.83 0.48 
Med. SES ...............- 0.18 022 0.13 0.82 0.59 0/3 0/3 
Low SES vo... ecee ee eenee 0.12 0.24 0.06 0.50 0.25 

Mass media news exposure* 
High SES ................. 0.96 0.86 0.77 1.12 0.90 
Med. SES . s eese os ols 0.67 0.61 0.66 1.10 1.08 2/3 1/3 
Low SES ................. 0.59 0.75 0.68 0.79 0.91 

Cultural events* 
High SES ................. 2.2 2.3 2.3 0.96 1.00 
Med. SES ................. 1.6 1.7 1.8 0.94 1.06 0/3 3/3 
Low SES ................. 1.2 1.4 1.5 0.86 1.07 

Interaction with friends 
High SES ................. 2.1 21 2.2 1.00 1.05 
Med. SES ................. 2.2 2.3 2.3 0.96 1.00 2/3 3/3 
Low SES ............ eese 2.2 2.0 2.4 1.10 1.20 

Enjoyment of clubs 
High SES ................. 3.2 2.9 2.9 1.10 1.00 
Med. SES ................. 3.1 2.8 2.7 1.11 0.96 3/3 1/3 
Low SES ........ res 2.8 2.6 2.5 1.08 0.96 

Helping relatives 
High SES ................. 4.2 4.0 4.1 1.05 1.03 
Med. SES .............. ... 40 40 40 1.00 1.00 3/3 3/3 
Low SES ............... 3.9 3.7 40 1.05 1.08 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 











HYPOTHESIS 
Success RATIO 


PARTICIPATION VARIABLES B w MA B/W MA/W B MA 





Helping friends* 


High SES... oec itaas 3.1 3.1 2.9 1.00 0.94 : 
Med. SES .............0005 3.1 3.0 3.0 1.03 1.00 3/3 1/3 
LOW SES v £eslvensevRewt 3.1 3.0 2.7 1.03 0.90 

Church attendance 
High SES ............. Van 259. 44 5.1 1.20 1.16 
Med. SES ............ sess. 52 3.7 4.6 1.41 1.24 3/3 3/3 
Low SES ................. 5.0 3.7 4.8 1.35 1.30 








Norr.— Total] N = 1,375; black N = 487; white N = 457; Mexican-American N — 431. All ethnic 
differences in levels of participation are significant P < .05 unless otherwise indicated. B = black; 
W = white; MA = Mexican-American. 

* Differences in levels of participation between the three ethnic groups not significant at P < .05. 


Table 2 indicates, for each of the 11 dependent variables, the mean 
level of participation for each social class category in each ethnic group. 
Because the variables were measured on different scales, comparison of 
absolute differences in participation is difficult. To facilitate comparison, 
the participation of each minority group has been divided by white 
participation. When the resulting number drops below 1.00, white 
participation exceeds that of the indicated minority group. Since participa- 
tion is measured at each of three SES levels, a “hypothesis success ratio” 
is also reported in table 2. This figure indicates for each variable the 
proportion of SES categories in which minority participation equals or 
exceeds that of whites, The differences in participation for specific variables 
in the hypothesized direction for at least two of the three social class 
categories (i.e., a hypothesis success ratio of 2/3 or higher) are considered 
sufficient to support the research hypothesis. 

The findings about black and white participation generally conform to 
expectations, the differences being almost entirely in the hypothesized 
direction. Black participation equals or exceeds that of whites for nine of 
the 11 variables, Blacks are most active, relative to whites, in voting, 
church attendance, enjoyment of clubs, and political discussion. Whites 
have higher levels than blacks for only two participation variables: at- 
tempts to influence decision makers and attendance at cultural events. 
Thus, this portion of the findings generally supports the research hypoth- 
esis. 

In the comparison between Mexican-Americans and whites, the results 
are not as encouraging. Participation among Mexican-Americans exceeds or 
equals that of whites for only four of the 11 variables. Mexican-Americans 
are most active, relative to whites, in church attendance, recreational inter- 
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action with friends, cultural participation, and helping relatives, but these 
variables relate principally to participation at the family and primary 
group level. Contrary to our hypothesis, Mexican-Americans exhibit lower 
rates of participation than whites on the remaining seven variables, which 
relate mainly to policy-oriented or public-arena behaviors, such as exposure 
to mass media news, attempts to influence decision makers, organizational 
membership, political discussion, and voting. 

A rather interesting pattern emerges from a review of the relative 
participation of all three ethnic groups. A distinct rank ordering is evident 
for those types of behaviors in the public arena. Blacks participate most, 
whites are the next most active group, and Mexican-Americans rank 
third.® For those variables involving family and primary group activities 
(which we tentatively label “private participation,” for lack of a better 
term), no common pattern of ethnic ranking is apparent. All of this sug- 
gests that it may be improper to lump together under the rubric “participa- 
tion” such diverse behaviors as playing bridge with friends, watching a 
television newscast, lending a garden hose to a neighbor, voting, attending 
church services, being an Elk, and writing a letter to the president. While 
the terms “public” and “private” are satisfactory for broadly distinguishing 
these two types of participation, future research should attempt to devise 
an empirically valid way of classifying these often divergent activities 
according to their most important common attributes. 

Our results indicate that the ethnic community/compensation hypoth- 
esis as it is currently constituted must be rejected. When testing of 
the hypothesis is limited to comparisons between blacks and whites, our 
data indicate that with class controlled, participation among blacks is 
generally higher; but the hypothesis predicts that participation among 
Mexican-Americans, too, would equal or exceed that of whites. However, 
our data indicate that for a large number of important variables this is 
not the case; Mexican-Americans participate less than whites. Since blacks 
and Mexican-Americans are disadvantaged minority groups of roughly 
comparable socioeconomic composition, our findings raise the very in- 
teresting question of why participation among blacks is so high while it is 
frequently so low among Mexican-Americans. 


Interpretations 


There are three plausible explanations for the differences between black 
and Mexican-American patterns of participation. One is the special impact 


5 The exception to this pattern is attempts to influence decision makers, for which 
the ethnic ranking, from greatest to least participation, is white, black, and Mexican- 
' American, Such attempts involve more interaction across ethnic boundaries than do 
the other public arena variables. The lower participation for blacks and Mexican- 
Americans on this variable may be more understandable if one recalls that the set 
of governmental officials to be influenced is almost entirely white. 
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of the civil rights struggle on the black community. Even those blacks who 
did not participate in some active way in the civil rights struggle shared 
in the experiences vicariously. The efforts in the streets, the courts, and 
various legislatures on the part of blacks brought some progress—although 
not as much as they hoped for. Perhaps what our findings diagnose is a 
difference in social learning caused by differences in social experiences. 
Because of benefits gained in the civil rights actions, blacks learned to 
value organized political effort. Dahl notes this phenomenon in his study 
of New Haven (1961), where he found that blacks used their political 
resources at a much higher rate than did other elements in the community. 


On the other hand, the intensity, duration, and scope of the political 
efforts of Mexican-Americans have thus far been in no way comparable to 
those of the blacks. There still exist no organizations in the Mexican- 
American community of the duration of the NAACP, the Urban League, 
and the Southern Christian Leadership Conference. Only in recent years, 
in fact, has there been much civil rights activity among Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, and much of this has grown out of the activities of the United Farm 
Workers Organizing Committee in its attempts to unionize agricultural 
workers, Following our current line of reasoning that ethnic groups learn 
from unique historical experiences, we would expect that, with continued 
efforts of the UFWOC and the growth of La Raza Unida and other 
organizations, the participation of Mexican-Americans will exceed or equal 
that of whites in years to come. However, such an explanation cannot now 
be tested. 


Another plausible explanation to consider involves the degree of ethnic 
consciousness among blacks and Mexican-Americans: to what extent are 
those with greater consciousness also greater participants? Olsen (1970, 
p. 692) maintains that “one means of testing the validity of the ethnic 
community explanation of social and political participation among Blacks 
is to separate Black respondents who identify as members of an ethnic 
minority . . . from those who do not. . . . The ethnic community thesis 
would predict that ethnic identifiers should score higher than nonidenti- 
fiers on all measures of participation." Olsen's findings generally support 
: the ethnic community hypothesis. Although differences were not great, 
ethnic identifiers did score higher than nonidentifiers on all but two of the 
15 measures of participation which Olsen examines. 


Our data permitted us to replicate Olsen's analysis? The black and 


10 Although Olsen does not report the question by which ethnic identification was 
measured, he does report (1970, p. 692) that in his sample 82 persons gave "ethnic . 
identifier" responses, 44 gave “non-identifier” responses, and 28 did not respond to 
the question. To measure the ethnic identification variable for our sample of over 
900 black and Mexican-American respondents, we used the statement “For a limited 
time, minority groups should be given special privileges because of past disadvantages 
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Mexican-American portions of our sample were each divided into ethnic 
identifiers and nonidentifiers, and mean levels of participation were com- 
puted for each group on the 11 participation variables. Contrary to Olsen’s 
findings, our data provide almost no support for the hypothesis that ethnic 
identifiers have higher levels of participation. In our sample, black and 
Mexican-American ethnic identifiers have higher levels of participation 
for only two variables (voluntary association membership and church 
participation). Mexican-American ethnic identifiers have higher levels of 
recreational interaction with friends; however, this does not hold true 
among blacks. Black ethnic identifiers report higher levels of helpful in- 
teraction among friends, but the relationship is reversed among Mexican- 
Americans. Reviewing all 11 variables, we found the positive results so 
limited that we must conclude that ethnic identifiers as defined in this 
study do not exhibit higher levels of participation than nonidentifiers. 
The third possible explanation, which we wish to examine on the basis 
of further data, is based on a concept akin to that of relative deprivation. 
The mechanism we would like to explore is that of relative social distance. 
In terms of general socioeconomic indicators, blacks and Mexican-Ameri- 
cans are similarly disadvantaged minority groups. Yet objective deprivation 
may be insufficient to trigger the compensation or ethnic community 
process. What may be required is a perception that whites are actively 
attempting to maintain important status differences between themselves 
and members of the disadvantaged group. Thus, for example, blacks and 
Mexican-Americans may be equally excluded by whites, but if blacks 
perceive themselves as more excluded than they are, or if Mexican-Ameri- 
cans perceive themselves as less excluded than they are, a gap will exist 
between the perceived social distances from whites of the two groups which 
might account for their very different levels of public sector participation. 
Our Houston survey provides an opportunity to examine this pos- 
sibility. Using a Bogardus social distance scale, we collected data on 
the attitudes of whites toward blacks and Mexican-Americans. By means 
of a similar scale, blacks and Mexican-Americans were asked to estimate 
the general attitudes of whites toward them. The results were quite 
revealing. Table 3 displays the estimates by blacks of the amount of social 
intimacy which they believe whites will allow, the actual amount of social 
intimacy which whites say they will tolerate, and the differences between 
actual and estimated social distance. The proportion of whites willing to 
interact with blacks varies a great deal according to specific social situa- 
tions. It ranges from a low of 8% who express willingness to admit blacks 
through marriage to a high of 86% who say they are willing to allow 
blacks to enter their places of business as customers. Except for a slight 


and discrimination." Those who agreed were classified as ethnic identifiers. On this 
basis, 49% of the blacks and 45% of the Mexican-Americans were ethnic identifiers. 
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TABLE 3 


PERCEIVED AND ACTUAL SOCIAL DISTANCE: BLACKS AND WHITES 








Asked of Blacks 
about White 





Attitudes Asked of Whites 
toward Blacks White % about Their Attitudes 
Would Admit to: (96 Yes) minus Black % toward Blacks (% Yes) 
Family through marriage .... 9.9 —1.5 84 
Club... nnie aana SAEST 18.6 34.5 53.1 
Residence in neighborhood .. 26.9 20.7 47.6 
Job as supervisor ........... 27.4 32.7 60.1 
Church. e.s 21e eee se 30.2 36.7 66.9 
Job as fellow worker ....... 44.0 37.3 81.3 
Place of business as 
customer ...........-.25- 75.7 10.5 86.2 
[Sateen ae Ee PR (489) "T (486) 





overestimate of the number of whites willing to tolerate racially mixed 
marriage in their families, blacks consistently and strongly underestimate 
the degree of social proximity which whites are willing to allow. This 
means that blacks perceive whites as maintaining a much greater social 
distance from them than they actually do. 


TABLE 4 


PERCEIVED AND ACTUAL SOCIAL DISTANCE: MEXICAN-AMERICANS AND WHITES 





Asked of 
Mexican-Americans Asked of Whites 
about White about Their 
Attitudes toward Attitudes toward 
Mexican-Americans White % minus Mexican-Americans 
Would Admit to: (% Yes) Mexican-American % (96 Yes) 
Family through marriage ...... 56.8 —15.2 41.6 
Job as supervisor ............. 62.4 12.5 74.9 
Club ox eesmncSan dae ker Rees 74.8 5.0 79.8 
Residence in neighborhood ..... 85.8 —1.8 84.0 
Job as fellow worker .......... 93.0 —1.2 91.8 
Church: 2.2 csavetas cc eek 95.0 —5.3 89.7 
Place of business as customer .. 98.0 —2.5 95.5 
Mes pee Hive enero de nri (460) are (486) 








Table 4 presents similar data about whites and Mexican-Americans. 
Here again there are important differences in the proportion of whites 
willing to interact in varying social situations. The range is somewhat less 
than that for blacks, going from a low of 42% willing to admit Mexican- 
Americans to their family through marriage to a high of 96% willing to 
allow Mexican-Americans to enter their places of business as customers. 
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Although Mexican-Americans tend to overestimate slightly the degree of 
social proximity between themselves and whites, there is on the whole 
little difference between perceived and actual social distance. 


TABLE 5 


AVERAGED PERCENTAGE SCORES FOR ACTUAL AND PERCEIVED SOCIAL DISTANCE 








Average Percentage 





Average Percentage Perceived 
Social Distance Social Distance Actual minus 
from Whites from Whites Perceived 
Blacks. ouis dk Hh XR 57.7 33.2 +245 
Mexican-Americans ............ 79.6 80.8 —1.2 
Differences between Mexican- 
American and black scores ... 21.9 47.6 





In table 5, the actual and perceived social distance ratings from the 
two preceding tables have been summed and divided by the total number 
of items in order to create an averaged percentage social distance score. 
These scores can be thought of as indicating positions on a scale ranging 
from 0 to 100, with a score of 100 indicating no social distance between 
whites and another group. As the first column of table 5 shows, blacks 
are indeed more socially distant from whites than are Mexican-Americans. 
However, blacks perceive their social distance to be some 25 points 
greater than it is, while Mexican-Americans more or less accurately per- 
ceive the amount of social distance between themselves and whites. It is 
possible that the difference of almost 50 points between the scores for 
perceived social distance of Mexican-Americans and those of blacks may 
be the mechanism which triggers significantly higher participation in 
policy-oriented behavior among blacks while similarly disadvantaged 
Mexican-Americans are much less active. 

To explore the possible relationship between perceived social distance 
and participation at the individual level, we computed the position of 
each Mexican-American and black respondent on an index of perceived 
social distance. This measure is based on the seven Bogardus items asking 
black and Mexican-American respondents to estimate white attitudes 
toward their group. Responses were summed to obtain an ordinal score 
ranging from 0 to 7 (greatest perceived social distance). An examination 
of the social distance data revealed a strong association between ethnicity 
and perceived social distance. The gamma correlation between these two 
variables is .80. Thus, perceived social distance would seem to be strongly 
linked to ethnic status. 

The strength of association between perceived social distance and the 
11 participation variables is indicated by the gamma correlations reported 
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TABLE 6 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERCEIVED SOCIAL Distance SCORE AND 
PARTICIPATION VARIABLES 








GAMMA CORRELATION 








TYPE or PARTICIPATION Pooled Mexican-American Black 
Voluntary association membership ........ .12 z 12 —.05 
Political discussion ................esess 25 14 09 
Voting .......... QRGdlemi v gre Si Dew awe ee be .25 01 —.02 
Attempts to influence decision makers ..... 23 14 15 
Mass media news exposure .............. .00 —.11 .06 
Cultural events .............. else —.09 —.06 —.02 
Interaction with friends ................. —.04 01 02 
Enjoyment of clubs ..............sessess „11 5 —.11 
Helping relatives ...............suuuuue. —.06 06 —.16 
Helping friends ....................... 12 AS —.05 
Church attendance ............0ee se eees —.02 —.04 —.10 
| M mE (949) (460) (489) 





in table 6. When ethnicity is not controlled (first column) there is a 
moderate positive correlation between perceived social distance and six 
variables: organizational membership, political discussion, voting, attempts 
to influence decision makers, enjoyment of clubs, and helping friends. 
Except for helping friends, these are types of participation which we have 
called public arena behavior. The correlations range from .11 to .25, 
indicating that knowledge of the perceived social distance score allows an 
11%-25% reduction in error over random guessing in predicting participa- 
tion. 

The correlations between perceived social distance and the remaining 
participation variables are of lesser magnitude and, with one exception, 
are negative in sign. All of the negative correlations pertain to variables in 
the category we call private participation. 

However, when ethnicity is controlled (second and third columns), very 
different sets of correlations emerge. The strength of the association be- 
tween perceived social distance and participation is reduced for many of 
the 11 participation variables. An even more troubling finding is that the 
direction of association between social distance and participation is often 
different for Mexican-Americans and blacks. Thus, when ethnicity is con- 
trolled, the association between perceived social distance and participation 
is weak and unstable. We believe that the relationship between perceived 
social distance and participation is spurious, resulting from the prior 
relationship between ethnicity and both participation and perceived social 
distance. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper we have presented data on ethnic differences in levels of 
participation among blacks, Mexican-Americans, and whites after the 
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effects of social class were controlled. Drawing on the findings of previous 
studies, we hypothesized that a compensation/ethnic identification process 
would result in higher levels of social and political participation among 
members of minority groups which were the targets of discrimination 
than among persons of the same social class who were members of the 
dominant social group. Analysis of data from a recent community survey 
only partially supports the hypothesis with respect to 11 participation 
variables. With social class controlled, black participation exceeds or 
equals that of whites for nine of the 11 variables. This is generally con- 
gruent with the published results of other studies. Among Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, however, participation is generally lower than that of whites. With 
social class controlled, participation rates among Mexican-Americans ex- 
ceed or equal those of whites for only four of the 11 variables. 

Blacks and Mexican-Americans, groups of similar socioeconomic com- 
position, have both been targets of white discrimination. We explored three 
possible ways of accounting for the different participation levels of the two 
groups. One is the existence of ethnic differences in the value of participa- 
tion. Cultural norms stressing participation may have been inculcated in 
the black community through the experiences of the civil rights movement. 
Mexican-Americans, who have had a different historical experience, mav 
not have such norms. A second possibility is that differences exist between 
blacks and Mexican-Americans in the distribution of ethnic identification. 
We found, however, that roughly similar proportions of blacks and 
Mexican-Americans could be classified as ethnic identifiers. In addition, 
we found that persons classed as ethnic identifiers tended to have slightly 
lower levels of participation than nonidentifiers. Finally, introducing the 
concept of perceived social distance, we explored the possibility that the 
hypothesized compensation/ethnic identification process might not be 
triggered unless the members of the disadvantaged group perceive them- 
selves as being kept at a great social distance by whites. Perceived social 
distance data for blacks and Mexican-Americans do not lend support to 
this interpretation. f 

It must be recognized that these findings are limited. Our data come 
from a sample survey of one southern city. Replication will be required 
to eliminate the possibility that our findings are the result of community 
or regional idiosyncrasies. In addition, our paper raises some questions 
which invite clarification in future research. One very serious question 
concerns the nature of the phenomena referred to in the literature as 
social and political participation. Such variables as voting, entertaining 
friends, or attending church may be sufficiently dissimilar that treating 
them as a single class of behaviors obscures important relationships. We 
suggest the terms “public” and “private” participation to distinguish 
behaviors taking place in large-scale social contexts from those which 
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occur primarily in a family or peer group context. Further research is 
necessary to demonstrate the usefulness of this distinction. Finally, re- 
search is needed to explore possible ethnic variations in socialization to 
norms of social and political participation. 


APPENDIX 
NORC Interview Questions Used as Measures of Participation 


Membership in voluntary associations: “We're interested in the clubs and 
organizations that people belong to and how they feel about them. Al- 
together,-how many clubs or organizations are you a member of?” Coding: 
none = 1, one = 2, two or three = 3, four or five = 4, six or more = 5. 

Political discussion: *How much do you enjoy talking about local or 
national problems and issues? . . . As you recall, during the last year, how . 
often would you say that you've talked about these things?" Coding: 
never == 1, less than once a month = 2, once a month = 3, a few times a 
month == 4, once a week = 5, more than once a week == 6. 

Voting: .“Did you vote in the 1968 presidential election?” Coding: 
no = 0, yes = 1. 

Attempts to influence decision makers: “Have you ever signed a petition 
or written a letter to someone in government about something you thought 
should be done?" Coding: no — 0, yes — 1. 

Mass media news exposure: three separate questions. Respondents were 
assigned one point for indicating a preference for news or documentary 
programs on television, one point for indicating a preference for front 
page or editorial sections of newspapers, and one point for indicating a 
preference for "serious" mass circulation magazines such as Time. Additive 
index: 0-3. 

Attendance at cultural events: seven questions tapped attendance at 
plays, concerts, lectures, museum displays, and similar events. Additive 
index: 0-7. 

Recreational interaction with friends: “How much do you enjoy either 
having people at your house for an evening or going to someone else's 
house? . . . On the average how often do you get together like this?" 
Coding: once a month or less — 1, a few times a month — 2, once a 
week — 3, more than once a week — 4. 

Enjoyment of clubs and organizations: “Whether or not you belong at 
present, how much do you enjoy getting together with other people in 
clubs and organizations?" Coding: not at all — 1, not very much — 2, 
pretty much — 3, very much — 4. 

Helpful interaction with family: “How often do you and your relatives 
(those who live in Houston and elsewhere) do things for each other such 
as baby-sitting, helping with the sick, lending tools or other things, lending 
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money, cooking for each other, or anything else of this nature?” Coding: 
never == 1, seldom — 2, occasionally — 3, often = 4. 

Helpful interaction with friends (follow-up to preceding question): “Do 
you and your friends or neighbors do things to help each other out?” 
Coding: as for preceding question. 

Church attendance (asked only of those who expressed religious 
preference): “About how often do you go to religious services?” Coding: 
never == 1, once a year or less = 2, several times a year but less than 
once a month — 3, about once a month — 4, several times a month but 
less than once a week — 5, about once a week — 6, more than once a week 
zy. f 
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Recently collected sex-role attitude data are analyzed with a view to 
understanding the ideological bases of specific attitudes. Correlation 
analysis suggests that women do not currently organize all sex-role 
attitudes along a single dimension, although their outlook toward the 
sex-based familial division of labor is supported by beliefs about the 
needs of children and women. Regression analysis of attitudes in 
relation to personal characteristics suggests that attitudes are at 
least partly based on group norms or values. 


This paper examines newly available data on women’s sex-role attitudes. 
Collected in late 1970, the data are based on a national probability sample 
of ever-married women under the age of 45 and consist of responses to 17 
statements about sex-role organization and sex. differences.2 Our primary 
concern in analyzing these data is to understand whether women's sex-role 
attitudes in 1970 have some kind of ideological basis. An ideological basis 
for specific attitudes means to us two things: first, that whatever is viewed 
as the desirable organization of sex roles is supported by rationalizing 
beliefs (e.g., about sex differences or the functional requirements of in- 
dividuals and the social system); and second, that both social goals and 
rationalizing beliefs reflect in part group norms or collective perceptions 
or values (rather than representing only women's individual social posi- 
tions and their attitudinal rationalizations of them). We assess whether 
women's sex-role attitudes in 1970 are "ideological" in these ways by 
exploring intercorrelations among attitudes and their social and demo- 
graphic correlates. 


1 The research on which this paper is based was performed pursuant to contract 
PH-43-65-1048 with the National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and was supported in part by a grant from 
the National Institute of Mental Health (1 ROI MH25271). Computing was done on 
a facility supported by NICHHD grant HD-05876. The authors thank Deborah 
Capaldi, Margaret Knoll, and Joanne Miller for their help with data preparation. 


?'The data are from the 1970 National Fertility Study, Norman B. Ryder and 
Charles F. Westoff, principal investigators. Respondents could strongly agree, agree, 
be undecided, disagree, or strongly disagree with each of the sex-role statements. 
Responses are scored 1—5, the high values being assigned to “egalitarian” responses 
regardless of whether those were expressed through agreement or disagreement. 
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The 17 statements included in the 1970 study cover a wide range of 
specific issues: the desirability of the traditional sex-based division of 
social responsibilities (women caring for the home, men for the “world”) ; 
the rights of women workers; the consequences of maternal employment 
for the well-being of children; and various stereotypes about women and 
the conditions under which they are happiest and can best function. The 
percentages agreeing with these statements vary widely (table 1), sug- 
gesting a modal sex-role outlook in 1970 neither strictly traditional nor 
egalitarian. While there is strong consensus that the traditional sex-based 
division of responsibilities (GENRL) is desirable and that maternal em- 
ployment harms preschool-age children (SUFFR), there is also strong 
consensus that working women deserve wages and job opportunities no 
different from those men enjoy (EQPAY-EQPRS). (Opinion is split on 
a number of other issues, such as whether working mothers can have 
emotionally secure relationships with their children—SECURE—and 
whether husbands should share housework with wives—SHARE.) The 
apparent discrepancy between the modal outlook toward sex roles within 
the family and those in the labor force suggests that the gender-role 
ideology of women at large is less unidimensional than, for example, that 
expressed by leaders of the women’s movement. 

Women’s attitudes in one area, however, may tend to be consistent with 
their attitudes in others, despite rather different total percentages agreeing 
with items in each. To see whether this is so, we examine the correlations 
among women’s responses to the 17 sex-role statements (table 1). If a 
majority of women have an organization of attitudes consistent with what 
is thought of as either the “traditional” sex-role ideology or the “feminist” 
one, we should find uniform and strong correlations among most of the 17 
items. On the other hand, if most women’s ideology encompasses beliefs 
and issues less comprehensively than either of these extremes, we should 
find a cluster of items containing the generalized sex-segregation one 
(GENRL) and a few others, but not all..A third possibility is that there 
are no predominant ideologies in the sample; hence, that intercorrelations 
among items are uniformly small or form clusters excluding the general 
sex-segregation item. 

Most of the correlation coefficients shown in table 1 are, in absolute 
terms, small. Although almost all of them have the sign one would expect 
if there were a single ideological dimension, the weakness of most of them 
leads us to conclude that women generally do not organize all their sex-role 
attitudes along only one such dimension (though there may be some who 
do). The pattern oi coefficients suggests, however, that there is a “core” 
gender-role ideology. This core encompasses not only the generalized sex- 
segregation item (which we take as defining the desirable social order), 
but also the three items on potential conflicts between work and the 
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maternal role (RESP, SECUR, and SUFFR, embodying rationalizing 
beliefs about the psychological needs of children) and the item on whether 
women are happiest when at home (HAPPY, involving a rationalizing 
belief about the nature of women themselves). Thus, support for the 
traditional sex segregation of roles appears to be prevalent in 1970 partly 
because fears that maternal employment will harm preschool children 
are also prevalent. Not all women in 1970 support the traditional sex-based 
division of labor, but those who do tend to have beliefs about the nature 
of children and adult women consistent with this outlook. 

That this main cluster encompasses only these five items, however, 
indicates that most women’s gender-role ideology does not extend to 
other issues involving the rights of women and the institutions affecting 
these rights. In the upper right-hand portion of table 1 there is a sec- 
ond cluster comprising the four equal labor-market rights items 
(EQPAY-EQPRS); apparently, most nonblack women also show some 
attitudinal consistency with regard to these rights. But by definition this 
cluster is only weakly correlated with the other, suggesting that most 
women either view these two areas as logically unrelated or feel no cog- 
nitive pressure to adopt positions in each which radical adherents of either 
traditional or feminist ideologies would view as consistent. That neither 
cluster is strongly correlated with the items on maternity leaves and 
child-care centers (MATLV and CCARE) further suggests that most 
women in 1970 do not see such institutions as necessary for maintaining 
a particular form of sex-role organization or for granting working women 
particular rights. Thus, in this respect, women in the general population 
apparently do not share the "analysis" made by leaders of the women's 
movement in which familial sex roles, women's labor-market rights, and 
nonfamilial institutions are all seen as intimately interrelated. 

The 1970 data do not contain any direct information on how women 
come to adopt their sex-role attitudes. However, some insight into whether 
their attitudes arise solely from personal considerations or reflect also 
group norms or collective perceptions may be gained by examining their 
individual-level social and demographic correlates. We consider 10 such 
correlates: age, race, educational attainment, husband's income, religion, 
religiosity, marital status, work history, age at marriage, and number of 
live-born children. In our judgment, the first five of these more clearly 
index social groups differentiated according to self-consciousness, norma- 
tive standards, and collective perceptions than do the second five. Thus, 
although there are reasons why any of the 10 variables might correlate 
with women's sex-role attitudes, we suspect that group-level standards and 
processes are more likely to be implicated in correlations involving the 
first five than in those involving the second five. Which variables have the 
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strongest relationships with women’s 1970 attitudes thus provides some 
clue as to how “ideological” these attitudes are in this sense of the term. 
In order to study these social correlates, we form two attitude scales, 
one based on the five items which fall into the core gender-roles cluster 
and the other based on the four “equal-opportunity” items (each scale 
consists of the sum of women’s values on the constituent items, with 
higher scores representing more egalitarian responses). We regress each 
of these scales onto a series of dummy-variable classifications representing 
the 10 sociodemographic characteristics, performing the analysis both 
for all ever-married women and for those currently married (the only 
group for which husband’s income can be included). The estimated net 
mean scale scores associated with each social category are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2 


RESULTS or DUMMY VARIABLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF SEX-ROLE AND 
EQUAL-OPPORTUNITIES SCALES EXPRESSED AS ADJUSTED MEAN SCORES: 
Ever-Marriep WOMEN UNDER 45 AND CURRENTLY MARRIED WOMEN 
UNDER 45, 1970 





Apjustep MEAN SCORES 


Ever Married Currently Married 
Sex- Equal- Sex- Equal- 
SOCIAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC Roles Opp. Roles Opp. 
CHARACTERISTICS Scale Scale N Scale Scale N 
Age: 
«25 E E EET ec 13.56 14.44 1,620 13.70 14.42 1,468 
25-20 EA EEE 13.63 14.45 1,477 13.69 14.42 1,334 
30-34 ia iaa €— . 13.69 14.32 1,253 13.66 14.23 1,096 
35-39..2. pe eve wee eas we 13.36 14.24 1,179 13.29 14.15 1,029 
40-44 ....- eee 13.34 14.31 1,159 13.22 14.21 999 
Race 
Black ue data chess fne 14:00 15.07 678 14.10 15.12 486 
Other eov ure rer et 13.47 14.28 6,011 13.49 14.23 5,440 
Education (years): 

B sodes rn QUIE ce Te pO 12.08 13.63 535 12.26 13.57 441 
9-111514 ok eee ns Gere ew eR 12.60 13.86 1,344 12.68 13.81 1,114 
12424655 Palate Satins Wale Sa xus 13.41 14.17 3,092 13.40 14.10 2,817 
College, 1-3 ............... 14.12 14.86 990 14.05 14.80 892 
College, 44- .............s. 15.98 15.98 728 15.72 15.84 661 

Husband's income ($): i 
«4,000: E EE A e SOS urs are 13.29 14.37 423 
4,000-5,999 ......... cc eee T» set T 13.17 14.17 785 
6,000-7,999 ..........es ee ae iue Ned 13.35 14.22 1,119 
8,000-9,999 ................ T "E uh 13.48 14.23 1,128 
10,000-14,999 .............. id PETS Sate 13.71 14.32 1,589 
15,0004- :... 5 bees iis ees s ud 14.20 14.62 708 
Not ascertained ............ EE Lus A 13.17 14.35 174 
Religion: 
Protestant ................ 13.47 14.29 4,437 13.49 14.24 3,917 
Catholic. [4 loel 4e sseRReI 13.57 14.42 1,626 13.58 14.36 1,467 


Other 5 2$ soleecedun erre us 13.81 14.72 626 13.76 14.65 543 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 








ADJUSTED MEAN SCORES 





Ever Married Currently Married 











Sex- Equal- Sex- Equal- 
SOCIAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC Roles ~ Opp. Roles Opp. 
CHARACTERISTICS Scale Scale N Scale Scale N 
Religiosity :* 
Very important ............ 13.23 14.16 3,967 13.26 14.09 3,518 
Fairly important ........... 13.84 14.54 2,356 13.81 14.50 2,102 
Unimportant .............. 14.78 15.44 335 14.89 15.45 280 
Other, not ascertained ...... 14.11 15.44 30 14.19 15.52 26 
Marital status: 
Currently married once ..... 13.57 14.31 5,357 13.55 14.31 5,261 
Currently married 2+ ...... 13.49 14.30 676 13.46 14.30 665 
Currently divorced ......... 13.01 14.83 88 Lx VS Mos 
Currently widowed ........ 13.07 14.93 320 
Currently separated ........ 13.36 14.84 248 
Work history: 
Currently working ......... 14.59 14.33 2,819 14.75 14.27 2,374 
Has worked, not working ` : 
NOW (se tesa AE eR 12.79 14.41 3,488 12.77 14.35 3,198 
Never worked ............. 12.42 14.17 382 12.31 14.12 354 
Age at marriage (years): 
| MUN NM TT AER 13.73 14.44 1,524 13.79 14.41 1,273 
18-I9 oso depueevRITEIU a n Y 13.55 14.37 2,163 13.57 14.30 1,940 
20221 ;. 0 Eel evsrk ees. 1343 14.29 1,535 13.44 14.21 1,381 
227904 Ma nei scares ae 13.40 14.29 987 13.35 14,21 899 
DS be nig 26 ace Hie hoe hate 13.39 14.51 464 13.37 14.49 421 
Parity 
Qe Cota ed e a e dont ei 13.12 14.53 939 13.14 14.45, 850 
1^2. ps e ems pA DUE 13.74 14.40 3,002 13.76 14.35 2,674 
Qe Irene dece dei ret T C e 13.46 14.27 1,943 13.41 14.18 1,735 
S5 vev ck SS ep RD is 13.40 14.26 806 13.49 14.24 667 
Total sample ............ 13.53 14.36 6,689 13.54 14.30 5,926 
(3.89)t (2.65) (3.87) (2.66) 





Norr.—-All variables in this table are included in the model. The sex-role scale ranges from 5 to 25. 
The equal-opportunities scale ranges from 4 to 20. High scores represent sex-role modernity and favor- 
able attitudes toward equality of opportunity. Table N’s vary because cases with missing data are 
excluded from particular estimates. 

* Based on the item: “Quite apart from attending religious services, how important would you say 
religion is to you—very important, fairly important, or unimportant?” . 
is Numbers shown in parentheses are standard deviations associated with the means shown above 
them. 


The results from these regressions seem consistent with the idea that 
group-level phenomena are at least partly involved in the formation of 
women's attitudes regarding both familial sex roles and labor-market 
rights. For both scales, education has the most pronounced effect, race 
and religiosity also having effects but more modest ones. (Husband's in- 
come is weakly related to the sex-roles scale but is unrelated to the equal- 
opportunity one.) Thus the variables which seem most clearly indicative 
of membership in groups varying in social values are also the ones most 
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strongly related to women’s sex-role attitudes. Indeed, none of the purely 
demographic variables—marital status, age at marriage, and number of 
children—has a relationship to women’s attitudes. Women’s work status 
is markedly related to their core gender-role attitudes; but it is unrelated 
to their equal-opportunity attitudes and may be related to the former 
scale only because such attitudes influence work status, not because work 
status influences them. Thus, although work status may represent an. 
instance in which women’s attitudes are largely a rationalization of their 
personal circumstances, the results shown in table 2 generally suggest that 
group-level phenomena are probably involved in the formation of attitudes 
es well. 

A further analysis which we performed but do not present here in 
tabular form reinforces this conclusion. On seven sex-role statements in 
the 1970 data black-white differences are especially strong, black women 
being more egalitarian in outlook on four of them? Although we might 
expect the rather marked black-white differences in sociodemographic 
status in this sample to explain many of these attitudinal differences, they 
do not do so. For example, black women are less likely to fear that 
maternal employment harms preschool children than are whites, but this 
difference is not explained by the black women's greater likelihood of 
being employed or unmarried. While we do not know the specific reasons 
why black women are more liberal about some aspects of sex-role organiza- 
tion than are whites, it seems reasonable that group-level differences be- 
tween blacks and whites are involved. For example, because of the 
experience of black women in general, even those blacks not currently 
employed may view work during the child-rearing years as more “normal” 
than do most whites. 

Thus, although our data do not permit us to ascertain fully why some 
women are more egalitarian in outlook than others, this analysis suggests 
that such differences are not simply a reflection of differing personal cir- 
cumstances and women’s attitudinal rationalizations of them. In 1970, the 
sex-role attitudes of ever-married women under 45. appear to be less fully 
organized into a unidimensional ideology than are those expressed by 
leaders of the women’s movement (or by leaders of various countermove- 
ments). Many women’s attitudes, however, appear to be partly organized 
according to a core ideology regarding the basic division of labor between 
women and men and a secondary ideology regarding women’s labor-market 
rights. As of 1970, most women lean toward the more traditional pole of 
the first dimension and toward the more egalitarian pole of the second. 


3 The seven items are SHARE, CCARE, MATLV, RESP, SUFFR, HAPPY, and 
SEX. Black women are more egalitarian than whites on SHARE, SUFFR, CCARE, 
and MATLV. Race differences on HAPPY disappear when all the sociodemographic 
variables shown in table 2 are held constant; those for the other items remain. 
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Whether this pattern is a temporary reflection of rising controversy over 

sex roles or is a relatively permanent feature of the public’s outlook re- 

mains to be seen. 

APPENDIX. 

Sex-Role Items and the Mnemonics Used to Identify Them in Table 1 

GENRL = “It is much better for everyone involved if the man is the 
achiever outside the home and the woman takes care of the 
home and family.” 

CREER = “A woman should not let bearing and rearing children stand 
in the way of a career if she wants it.” 

SHARE = “Men should share the work around the house with women 
such as doing dishes, cleaning, and so forth.” 

EQPAY = “Men and women should be paid the same money if they do 
the same work.” 


EQSUP = “On the job, men should not refuse to work under women.” 

EQJOB = “A woman should have exactly the same job opportunities as 
a man.” 

EQPRS = “Women should be considered as seriously as men for jobs as 


executives or politicians or even president." 

CCARE = “There should be free child-care centers so that women could 
take jobs.” 

MATLV = “A woman's job should be kept for her when she is having a 
baby.” 

RESP = “If anything happened to one of the children while the mother 
was working, she could never forgive herself.” 


SECUR = “A working mother can establish just as warm and secure a 
relationship with her children as a mother who does not work.” 


SUFFR = “A preschool child is likely to suffer if his mother works.” 


HAPPY = “Women are much happier if they stay at home and take 
care of their children.” 


PLANS = “A man can make long-range plans for his life, but a woman 
has to take things as they come.” 

SEX == “Sex seems to exist mainly for the man’s pleasure.” 

WLIB = “Many of those in women’s rights organizations today seem 
to be unhappy misfits.” 

GIRLS = “Young girls are entitled to as much independence as young 
boys.” 
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Alienation Predictors of Differential Fertility: 
A Longitudinal Study’ 


Arthur G. Neal and H. Theodore Groat 
Bowling Green State University 


To explore the direction of causality in alienation and fertility rela- 
tionships, longitudinal data were collected from 336 mothers in the 
Toledo metropolitan area. The results, based on analysis of changes 
over an eight-year time interval, supported the view that conditions 
of alienation are antecedent to and generative of high levels of 
fertility. 


Recent research has indicated the potential significance of selected aliena- 
tion variables as correlates of fertility and family-planning behavior. The 
alienation dimensions of meaninglessness, powerlessness, normlessness, and 
social isolation, separately and in combination, have been found under 
certain circumstances to differentiate age at marriage, family size, and 
other fertility-related variables (Groat and Neal 1967, 1973; Neal and 
Groat 1970; Bullough 1972; Bauman and Udry 1972). 

While these previous studies indicated a correspondence between levels 
of alienation and fertility and family-planning variables, the data collected 
did not permit an empirical assessment of two closely related critical 
questions: the value of alienation variables as predictors of differential 
fertility and the reason for their relationship to fertility. The first could 
not be resolved by the use of cross-sectional data alone, for the imputation 
of causality to predictor variables requires, among other things, a longi- 
tudinal design. The second can be partially clarified by the use of data 
drawn from the.same subjects at two different points in time. The present 
study is thus directed at an empirical test of the alienation variables as 
predictors of fertility over an eight-year time interval. 


METHODOLOGY 


The original sample for the collection of data in 1963 was drawn from 
a completed list of Toledo area women who had given birth to children 
during 1962. Sixty-eight percent of the women in this sample returned 


i The research upon which this publication is based was performed pursuant to con- 
tract no. NIH-71-2028 with the Center for Population Research, National Institutes 
of Health, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The contribution of 
Lyan Mathews, as our research assistant, to the collection, coding, and processing 
of the data is gratefully acknowledged. 
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completed questionnaires consisting of four alienation scales and a wide 
variety of other attitudinal and census-type questions. Of these, 700 were 
white Protestants and Catholics; they formed the basis for our subsequent 
collection of data in 1971. By means of city and telephone directories, 
post office records, and phone calls to 1963 places of residence, current 
addresses were verified for 408 of our previous respondents. Mailed ques- 
tionnaires, including follow-up appeals, were successful in obtaining data 
from 336 subjects, or 82% of the mothers whose current addresses could 
be determined. Thus our longitudinal study is based on data obtained from 
47% of the respondents included in the 1963 survey. 

The distributions of meaninglessness, social isolation, normlessness, and 
powerlessness scores were similar for respondents and unlocated subjects, 
and no statistically significant differences were obtained for number of 
children, ideal family size, age, marital duration, family income, or 
husband’s occupation. Statistically significant differences at the .05 level 
(X2) were obtained only for religion and wife's education. Both unlocated 
subjects and nonrespondents were slightly overrepresented. among Prot- 
estants and among those with less than a high school education. 


FINDINGS 


During the time interval from 1963 to 1971, 43% of our subjects had no 
additional children, 33% had one additional child, and 24% gave birth 
to two or more additional children. It is within the context of these 
variations in family size over an eight-year period that we are exploring 
the explanatory efficacy of the alienation variables. 

Table 1 shows that the overall pattern is the expected one: high aliena- 
tion in 1963 is generally associated with high subsequent fertility. We have 


TABLE 1 


SUBSEQUENT FERTILITY (1963-71) ın RELATION TO ALIENATION (1963) 








KINps AND DEGREES OF ALIENATION IN 1963 





Meaninglessness Isolation Normlessness Powerlessness 





Low High Low High Low High Low High 
(161) (147) (173) (135) (185) (123) (198) (110) 











Mean number of children 
between 1963 and 1971: 


Unadjusted total ...... 0.79 1.08 0.84 1.04 0.86 102 0.87 1.03 
Adjusted total* ....... 0.77 1.09 0.85 1.04 0.89 1.01 0.87 1.06 
P (ttes) T. ......0, . «001 «05 N.S. «c. 05 








NoTE.—JN's shown in parentheses. . 4 
* Standardized on religion, age, marital duration, 1963 parity, education, and husband's occupation. 


T Significance levels were based on the one-tailed test. 
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listed the unadjusted, or observed, means for the total sample along with 
means adjusted simultaneously for religion and a series of demographic 
and socioeconomic variables. Differentials by both sets of means were 
invariably in the hypothesized direction. Among the adjusted total means, 
the greatest differentiation was obtained for meaninglessness (significant 
at the .001 level), with the differentials for social isolation and power- 
lessness reaching the .05 level of significance. Thus for three of the four 
measures, under controlled conditions, high alienation in 1963 was signifi- 
cantly associated with higher levels of subsequent fertility by 1971. 

Does the tendency of high alienation to be associated with high 
fertility suggest that increasing fertility is likely to be accompanied by 
increasing alienation? An answer to this question is central to an explana- 
tion of the direction of causation. To operationalize changes in levels of 
alienation, subjects were divided into quartile distributions on the basis 
of the alienation scores obtained in 1963. Persons were classified as having 
increased in alienation if their scores in 1971 were in a higher quarter of 
the distribution (by the 1963 criterion) than in 1963. If increasing 
fertility generates increasing alienation, our data should show that the 
rates of increase are greater for women who have had one or more ad- 
ditional children than for those who have demonstrated fertility control 
by having no additional children. 











TABLE 2 
Pariry IN 1963, ADDITIONAL CHILDREN, AND INCREASES IN ALIENATION SCORES 
(1963-71) 
1-3 CHILDREN 4 on More CHILDREN 





Additional Children (1963—71) 





None (75) One or more (134) None (54) | One or more (45) 





Percentage with increases in 
scores (1963-71): 


Meaninglessness .......... 51 35 43 42 
PH) eeano irt ek <.05 N.S. 
Social isolation ......... 39 31 28 27 
P3 tates ase cones NS. NS. 
Normlessness ............ 56 52 54 47 
PAA) irane sss oiea N.S. N.S. 
Powerlessness ............ 40 37 30 31 
PPE i oov A wee N.S. N.S. 








Nore.—WN’s in parentheses. 


Since some of the implications of an additional child are likely to vary 
by previous parity, the relationships between additional children and 
increasing levels of alienation were tested separately with 1963 parity 
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controlled. As table 2 shows, the data provide virtually no support for 
the view that increasing fertility tends to be accompanied by increasing 
alienation. In none of the paired comparisons was additional fertility 
associated with increases in levels of alienation. 

Thus while our subjects experienced substantial increases in levels of ~ 
alienation during the eight-year interval, corroborating journalistic specu- 
lations of a general nature, these increases evidently were unrelated to 
continued family building. Nor did the changes in scores appear to reflect 
on interitem reliability, since the obtained changes followed a consistent 
pattern. Subjects’ alienation scores tended either to remain stable within 
quartile placement or to increase. There were very few decreases in aliena- 
tion scores among our subjects during this eight-year period. 

The lack of association between subsequent fertility and rising levels 
of alienation suggests that the results presented in tables 1 and 2 are 
to some extent due to variations in childbearing by women characterized 
by relatively stable alienation scores. This possibility has been suggested 
by Rainwater in his discussion of working-class fertility, where he em- 
phasized the importance of relatively stable and enduring world views 
which “. . . do not admit such foreign elements as conscious planning and 
emotion-laden contraceptive practices" (1960, pp. 167-68). As a partial 
test of this hypothesis, our subjects with stable scores over the eight-year 
time interval were dichotomized by levels of alienation into stable low and 
stable high. Women with high alienation scores in both 1963 and 1971 
should, by the theory under review, be characterized by higher fertility 
than those who were characterized by low scores at these two points in 
time. In addition, since our subjects had been asked in 1963 whether or 
not they wanted to have additional children, we could derive a measure 
of “unplanned” or “unwanted” fertility over the next eight years by 
concentrating on those who had indicated that they wanted no more 
children. 

The data in table 3, then, are addressed to the issue of unwanted fertility 
among women with stable high and stable low levels of alienation over an 
eight-year period. Here we have listed within religion and social class 
categories the percentage of subsequent fertility (1963—71) that was 
unplanned, by stable scores on each of the dimensions of alienation. For 
each of the paired comparisons by meaninglessness, social isolation, and 
normlessness, we see that women who scored high in alienation both in 
1963 and 1971 (stable high) had a rate of unplanned fertility during 
those same years roughly two to three times as great as that for wives 
scoring low in alienation at both points in time. For example, while 6896 
of subsequent fertility among Protestant mothers high in meaninglessness 
was unplanned, only 37% of the fertility among Protestants low in 
meaninglessness was unplanned. Similarly, looking at social isolation among 
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TABLE 3 


STABLE ALIENATION Scores (1963-71) AND UNPLANNED FERTILITY IN RELATION TO 
RELIGION AND SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 











STABLE LEVELS OF ALIENATION FROM 1963 TO 1971 





Social 
Meaninglessness Isolation Normlessness  Powerlessness 


Low High Low High Low High Low High 








Unplanned percentage of subse- 
quent fertility (1963-71): 


Protestants ..........eseeese 37 68 20 69 18 50 50 50 
(19) (44) (25) (39) (20) (24) (12) (36) 
Catholics ........ ccc eee eee 18 51 14 56 20 44 19 33 
(34) (45) (35) (32) (25) (39) (27) (30) 
Total (standardized) ...... 26 59 17 63 18 46 33 41 
(53) (89) (60) (71) (45) (63) (39) (66) 
P ($ coefficient) .......... <.001 <.001 <.001 N.S. 
Working class 
(Manual) .............. nipi 28 67 28 71 20 54 31 53 


(25) (67) (27) (48) (20) (39) (16) (38) 
Middle class 


(Nonmanual) ............... 18 27 15 48 16 29 26 29 
(28) (22) (33) (23) (25) (24) (23) (28) 
Total (standardized) ...... 24 53 22 61 18 43 28 41 
(53) (89) (60) (71) (45) (63) (39) (66) 

P ($ coefficient) .......... <.001 <.001 <.01 N.S. 


NorE.—Each column of this table is limited to subjects whose score for the variable in question 
fell within the same quartiles in 1963 and 1971. W’s in parentheses. 


working-class subjects, we see that 7196 of the subsequent fertility for 
highly alienated wives was unplanned, in contrast to only 2896 among 
women with stable low social isolation scores. This pattern persists within 
each of the religion and social class categories, providing differentials 
between means standardized on religion and occupation that reach at 
least the .01 level of significance. The data for powerlessness were also in 
the expected direction, especially among Catholics and working-class wives, 
though the total standardized differentials failed to reach statistical signifi- 
cance. Thus lower incidences of unplanned fertility, regardless of religion 
or occupation, were more clearly evident among mothers scoring low than 
among those scoring high on each of the alienation dimensions at the two 
points in time. 

Table 3 also demonstrates, of course, that sizable proportions oi 
women in all the control categories had unplanned fertility over the 
eight-year period. While it is possible that some of our subjects simply 
changed their minds about desired family size, this is not a likely ex- 
planation of the “excess” fertility, for during this same time interval the 
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mean ideal family size for our subjects was reduced from 3.86 to 3.34 
children. Thus, by the criterion of 1963 birth expectations, our index 
of unplanned fertility appears to be a conservative one. The variations in 
unplanned fertility generally follow the same pattern as for the mean 
number of additional children presented in table 1, suggesting that in- 
creased childbearing for our high-fertility subjects tends correspondingly 
to be associated with a greater degree of unwanted fertility. The explana- 
tion for the higher fertility of our more highly alienated subjects would 
then appear more likely to be a lack of success in fertility control than 
an actual desire for a larger number of children. 


SUMMARY 


By means of a longitudinal study over an eight-year time interval, relation- 
ships between alienation and fertility at two points in time have been 
explored. The results provided support for the view that conditions of 
alienation are antecedent to and generative of high levels of fertility, 
rather than the reverse. Women with high levels of alienation in 1963 were 
generally characterized by the highest levels of subsequent fertility, es- 
pecially unwanted fertility, between 1963 and 1971. 


We expect that subsequent research will clarify further many aspects 
of the relationship between alienation and fertility behavior. For example, 
extrapolation from previous social learning research (Seeman 1963; Bick- 
ford and Neal 1969) suggests that the more highly alienated are less 
knowledgeable about reproduction and contraception and are inclined to 
employ relatively inefficient birth control techniques. An empirical test of 
these and related hypotheses, however, is beyond the scope of the present 
analysis. Our research up to this point has merely suggested the feasibility 
of alienation variables for differentiating fertility over a common interval 
of time, We feel that research in this direction should be continued as a 
way of specifying more clearly the social psychological mechanisms in- 
tervening between objective social conditions and differential patterns of 
childbearing. 
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ON ROLAND K. HAWKES’S “SPATIAL PATTERNING 
OF URBAN POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS” 


Hawkes has developed a mathematical expression for the classic zone and 
sector model for the distribution of residential neighborhood characteristics 
in urban areas and has illustrated it with a specific example for Baltimore 
(“Spatial Patterning of Urban Population Characteristics,” American 
Journal of Sociology 78 [March 1973]: 1216-35). The formula he has 
generated combines two functions, radia] and azimuthal, which represent 
the trend of numerical values of characteristics corresponding, respectively, 
to zones and sectors. 

I would like to comment on (1) Hawkes’s choice of functions, par- 
ticularly the unjustified limitations he has placed on the radial function; 
(2) the conflict between Hawkes’s assumption of a city center as a single 
point of dominance and evidence indicating multiple centers; and (3) 
the general problem of subdivision of an area and its relationship to 
continuity of the surface representing a distribution of a characteristic 
of the area. 

As Hawkes points out, the zone and sector notions guide one to the 
choice of functions which employ distance and direction as basic variables, 
and hence to polar coordinates. He limits the radial function to the use 
of linear and quadratic expressions “in the absence of theoretical reasons 
to expect a particuler nonlinear relationship” (p. 1222). He fails to note 
that there are also no theoretical reasons to expect the linear or quadratic 
behavior of the radial functions which he has chosen. Qn the other hand, 
there is substantial literature, none of it mentioned by Hawkes, purporting 
to show that population density correlates fairly well with a simple ex- 
ponential function (Berry, Simmons, and Tennant 1963; Clark 1951; 
Weiss 1961; Winsborough 1962; and others). 

Hawkes’s limitation of the radial function to the use of linear and 
quadratic expressions limits the radial variation to that of a straight line 
in the linear case and to a parabolic section with only one point of maxi- 
mum value in any azimuthal direction in the quadratic case. He chose 
the quadratic expression for the radial function in his illustrative example 
for the distribution of the percentage of high school graduates for Balti- 
more, 1960. The existence of only one maximum in any one direction 
from the center, as evident in his figure 2 (p. 1232), results from his 
choice of function; if it represents the actual data, the representation is 
fortuitous. It is unfortunate that contour plots of the actual data were 
not presented for comparison. 
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For the azimuthal function, Hawkes chose the Fourier series. In con- 
trast with the severely restricted capability of his choice for the radial 
function, the Fourier series has the versatility to represent an infinite 
variety of shapes, including discontinuous gradients, and an infinite num- 
ber of maxima. In the absence of a theoretical basis for the choice of 
functions, one might expect that a radial function would be chosen which 
would have approximately the same degree of generality as the azimuthal 
function, as would, for example, a series of Legendre polynomials, Bessel 
functions, Laguerre polynomials, or Jacobi polynomials. 

The selection of a radial function implies the existence of a single center, 
which brings me to my second subject, Hawkes’s restriction of his study 
“to the use of the city center as a single point of dominance” (p. 1218). 
He refers to Harris and Ullman’s (1945) suggestion that the urban area 
be analyzed as the product of several centers of dominance, such as com- 
merce and trade, and various types of industry; yet he retains the con- 
cept of a single point of dominance and does so without further discussion 
of the conflict, even though the isopleths of the percentage of high school 
graduates, as generated by his regression function and shown in his figure 
2 (p. 1232), clearly indicate by closed contours the existence of two 
centers. One center—a negative one surrounded by upward gradients, 
located at the “city center" in his figure—results from his choice of 
functions. A positive center, surrounded by downward gradients, exists 
to the north of the city center. A contour map of the actual data, un- 
fortunately not included, might have demonstrated the existence of more 
than two centers, ghecas Hawkes’s choice of functions limits the be- 
havior of the regression function, as discussed above. 

Work in which I have collaborated (Haaland and Heath 1974; Wil- 
liams, Haaland, and Heath 1973) has so far providéd no simple or general 
indication of a single center of dominance for the urban characteristics 
we have studied. Our isometric views of population density, which present 
computer-generated relief maps similar to those conceived, verbally only, 
by Hoyt (1939) and Beshers (1962) and discussed by Hawkes (pp. 
1218-19), clearly show the existence of more than one center of population 

‘in nearly all of the 20-odd cities we have displayed so far. The existence 
of a single center for population density appears to be the exception rather 
than the rule. It remains questionable whether those cities with multiple 
centers have a single dominating center to which all other centers are 
related. 

An example of our isometric views is given in figure 1, which shows 
views from eight compass points of the 1970 residential population dis- 
tribution for the Baltimore-Washington area. The ase subarea is an 
approximately rectangular sector of the earth's surface extending 0.05? 
or 3.45 miles in the north-south direction and 0.05? or 2.68 miles in the 
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VIEW FROM THE SOUTHWEST VIEW FROM THE WEST 


Fic. 1.—Isometric views of the 1970 population distributions of Washington, D.C., 
and Baltimore. 


east-west direction. The surface for Washington shows several peaks, 
whereas that for Baltimore, one of the exceptions to the rule, shows. only 
one positive center. . 

The isometric views provide an immediate image of population density, 
but contour maps are more useful for quantitative analysis. The contour 
maps of the same area in figure 2 have closed isopleths of population 
density from which the geographical coordinates of centers can be ob- 
tained, as well as population gradients. l 
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Fic. 2.—Contours of 1970 residential population densities for Washington, D.C., 
and Baltimore, in levels of 1,000 people per square mile. 


We have mapped several urban characteristics in addition to population 
density for the city of Saint Louis (Williams et al. 1973). Our maps 
show the existence of two or more positive centers (locations surrounded 
by downward gradients of the variable under consideration) for a variety 
of social characteristics including population density, average rent per 
‘month, percentage of housing units vacant, percentage of housing units 
overcrowded, percentage of white primary individuals, percentage of black 
primary individuals, crimes against persons, and crimes against property, 
among others. 

When analyzed according to the capabilities of modern computers, the 
1970 Census data, with a smaller area base than those of previous censuses, 
indicate that the notion of a single center of dominance for major urban 
areas may no longer apply. A more fruitful approach for research on the 
ecological structure of a city would begin with the determination of 
geographical centers of urban characteristics by mapping isopleths from 
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actual data. In addition to determining centers of the social variables 
mentioned above, including level of education, it would be informative 
and useful to find centers for retail and wholesale trade, manufacturing 
value added, and value of real property for each major urban area. 

The surfaces (obtained by plotting the value of the variable over the 
geographical area) surrounding the positive centers could be represented 
by any of several relatively simple distribution functions. As an example 
of only one such function, the two-dimensional normal distribution (Korn 
and Korn 1968, p. 634) can be characterized by four numbers: the devia- 
tions in the directions of the major and minor axes, a constant indicating 
the magnitude of the center, and the azimuthal direction of the major 
axis. Each individual center could be uniquely characterized by this set 
of four numbers, plus two numbers indicating the geographical coordinates 
of the center. 

As an example of application of the two-dimensional normal distribu- 
tion to Hawkes’s data, the equation 


Q(x) = on {5 (=) " (3) JJ 


represents most of the surface surrounding the positive center to the north 
of the city center in his figure 2 (o, = 9.75 miles and o, = 6.5 miles 
[the deviations in the directions of the major and minor axes, respec- 
tively], and & — 28,900). The azimuthal direction of the major axis is 
72°, measured clockwise from the north. This expression, obtained with- 
out a great deal of analysis, generates the values of the percentage of 
high school graduates for most of the area as shown within the 4096 
isopleth of Hawkes's figure 2, except for the portion in the lower left 
quadrant. 

After the major centers of an urban area have been located and char- 
acterized, one might proceed with various analyses to establish inter- 
relationships among the centers, using various techniques such as factor 
analysis and graph theory. If such data are obtained at several points in 
time, analyses of dynamic trends of centers may provide greatly improved 
projections into the future of many social and economic variables. 

My third comment on Hawkes's paper concerns the general problem 
of subdivision of an area and its relationship to continuity of the surface 
representing a distribution of a characteristic of the area. Hawkes (p. 
1219) quotes Beshers (1962) as follows: 


"If we erect a line segment in the center of each small area in the city, 
and then draw connecting lines between the tops of the lines of contiguous 
or adjacent areas, we shall construct a surface in three dimensions. Visu- 
ally the surface will resemble a patchwork of clothes lines, or telephone 
poles. But if the planes between these connecting lines are filled in, the 
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surface will resemble a mountain range or some other geographical phe- 
nomenon. It will be useful to employ geographical or topographical 
terminology in describing the configurations that may result. 

The surface we have constructed will actually consist of many facets. 
But if we increase the number of small areas, then we increase the 
number of vertical lines, and therefore tend to ‘smooth out’ the surface 
—generate curves rather than straight lines. [Pp. 88~-89]” 


It is fascinating to me that Beshers vividly described more than 10 
years ago the “mountain range" which we are now capable of rapidly 
producing by computer, as shown in figure 1. However, the last sentence 
of the quotation is not borne out by our experience. We find that an 
increase in the number of small areas, by decreasing the size of the base 
area, nearly always results in more “peakiness,” that is, in mountain 
ranges with increased jaggedness. In our study of population density 
throughout the United States (Haaland and Heath 1974), we varied the 
base subarea from one-third of a square mile to over 200 square miles. 
The highest *mountain peak" was about 24,000 people per square mile 
for the surface with the largest base subareas and about 135,000 people 
per square mile for the surface with the smallest base subarea, almost six 
times higher than the peak for the largest base subarea. 


If we imagine the base subarea to be shrunk to an extremely small 
size, say, one square foot, as Hawkes posits, and if we could obtain the 
population distribution over this base subarea as it would be if frozen 
at one point in time, with the count of one person assigned to the square 
predominantly covered, the population density in nearly all populated 
squares would be 27,878,400 people per square mile. A surface of popula- 
tion density based on a subarea of this size would look like a plane covered 
with telephone poles all having the same height except in high-rise areas. 
The shape of the surface would convey little to the observer; however, 
an analysis of the frequency of the telephone poles as a function of linear 
distance in any specified direction could be used to give a very fine- 
grained picture of the instantaneous population density. 

If, instead of population count on the same base area of one square 
foot, we indicated some social characteristic such as years of formal educa- 
tion, then the telephone poles would be of varying height as well as 
spacing but would not "smooth out." 'The surface would indicate more to 
the viewer than before, but frequency analysis would again be required 
to make the picture useful. 

The analyst should develop techniques to represent averages of charac- 
teristics over base subareas of variable dimensions. The organization of 
data in the form of a surface above a subarea is a useful technique; it 
involves not so much the intellectual operation of “considering population 
to be infinitely divisible" (Hawkes, p. 1220) as that of considering char- 
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acteristics to be “spreadable,” like peanut butter—or jelly, if you prefer— 
at uniform height over the entire subarea: The data for each subarea can 
then be assembled in matrix form, as we have done (Haaland and Heath 
1974; Williams et al. 1973), or smoothed out into continuous surfaces, 
as Hawkes has done. 

Hawkes’s smoothing out of surfaces of urban characteristics follows 
from his adoption of the “notion of ‘gradients,’ which treats the charac- 
teristics of urban areas as continuous variables whereby one zone is im- 
perceptibly blended into the next” (p. 1217). Our experience with analyses 
of the 1970 Census data and my personal observations in many cities 
indicate the antithesis of this notion: nearly every large city has frequent 
and abrupt boundaries which separate areas with widely differing: char- 
acteristics. For example, nearly every city has some built-up areas which 
terminate abruptly at water’s edge, or at a cliff, or along a city park or 
freeway; or sharply delineated boundaries between residential areas and 
business or manufacturing areas, as fixed by zoning restrictions; or bound- 
aries between ethnic groups, between high and low rentals, and so on. 
Many of these socially significant features of a city are lost when repre- 
sented by a smoothing function. Such functions may be useful in the 
process of analysis, but they should not be considered as replacements of 
the actual data. It seems to me that much more analysis of urban data 
is required before a general and useful mathematical model can be de- 
veloped. 

CARSTEN M. HAALAND 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
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REPLY TO CARSTEN HAALAND’S COMMENT 


Haaland makes three major points about my paper. I will respond to 
them in the order in which he treats them. 

His first point concerns my choice of functions. He argues that the 
exponential function is an appropriate one for population density. How- 
ever, I was not studying population density. Had I been doing so, the 
use of the negative exponential function would have been clearly ap- 
propriate. Then the constant in the exponent would have been treated 
as a Fourier series. Equivalently, I could have treated the logarithm of 
density as a linear function of distance, with the slope being a Fourier 
series in direction. Since I was not studying density but percentages of 
various kinds defined on areas, there was no reason to expect an exponen- 
tial function or any other. So I decided to use the simple linear model 
when it was appropriate and to use a second-degree equation when the 
relationship of a characteristic to distance had an inflection point within 
the range of the data. f 

Haaland takes me to task for not choosing a function for distance with 
the same flexibility as that for direction. In response I would point out 
that I did not use the full generality of the Fourier series but limited it 
to three terms generating a function with seven parameters. This number 
is, of course, greater than the three parameters in the second-degree 
equation expressing the effect of direction, but it is considerably less than 
the full flexibility of the Fourier series allows. I pointed out that this 
was the approximate equivalent of using seven sectors and that the use 
of this number of sectors conforms roughly to what investigators have 
usually done in using the discrete sector model. I further pointed out 
that the choice of the limits on each of these functions was made partly 
because higher limits did not add much to the explanation. I was not 
trying to catch every nuance of the data by providing a maximally flex- 
ible model. Instead, I was trying to capture its regularity with a parsi- 
monious model. 

Haaland’s second major point is that my restriction to a single center 
of dominance, the city center, was not reasonable. When he argues that 
my diagram shows two centers of dominance, he is misinterpreting what 
I said and what is generally understood by the term “center of dominance.” 
It is not used to mean a place where a characteristic attains a relative 
maximum or minimum. Instead, it means a point with a use such that 
it exerts a causal influence on the organization and distribution of popula- 
tion characteristics. The model has the actual city center as the only point 
of dominance in that all characteristics are predicted by reference to their 
location with respect to the city center. Were I to expand the model to 
consider a second point of dominance, I would specify that point prior 
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to the analysis of data and express the dependent variable as a function 
of distance and direction from it as well as from the city center. Other 
possible points of dominance would be treated similarly. 

Nothing in my model precludes the use of multiple centers of dominance. 
If they are used, they should be selected prior to data analysis for 
theoretical reasons and not be conceived as the empirical maxima and 
minima which occur in the data. In short, Haaland has missed the point 
of what I was doing and, I think, of what urban geographers and sociolo- 
gists have been doing for a long time. 

His remarks on the two-dimensional normal distribution are beside the 
point, since the dependent “variable” in his equation is a probability- 
density function. The dependent variable in my analysis is the percentage 
of persons in census tracts who graduated from high school. It is in no 
sense a probability density. This part of his discussion is best ignored. 

Haaland's third comment raises some more interesting issues, but, as 
before, he fails to see what I was doing. His point is that as smaller 
subareas are chosen for analysis the spatial distribution of characteristics 
becomes more jagged rather than smoother. Of course this is so. In any 
form of data analysis, the more finely divided categories are, the more 
individual variation will show up. The reason for summarizing is to get 
rid of the individual variation and discover the underlying structure which 
relates the observations. If I had wanted to mirror every nuance of varia- 
tion in the data, I could have published the data (except, of course, that 
the Bureau of the Census had already done that). 

In my work, I assume that the underlying structure is continuous and 
regular in space and that we can discover it by paying attention to the 
spatially systematic variation and ignoring the idiosyncratic variation. 
Geary's contiguity ratio provides a particularly apt way to decide whether 
a model captures the spatially systematic variation of a variable. 

The problem of sharply delineated boundaries is a real one and should 
be the basis for further work. The infinite Fourier series will mirror 
discontinuous functions as long as the number of discontinuities is finite. 
With a limit as low as three, which I used in my paper, it will yield suf- 
ficiently steep slopes in direction to begin to picture one or two empirical 
discontinuities. The second-degree equation in distance will not mirror 
sharp discontinuities. Hence my model has trouble with race as a variable 
because the model does not differentiate the sharp boundaries in distance 
which exist. 

I have two general reactions to Haaland's comments. The first is that 
for a long time I have had a nagging sense of guilt about my work in this 
area because I have felt it is not adequately grounded theoretically and 
perhaps borders on curve fitting. Haaland has assuaged my guilt by show- 
ing us what extreme curve fitting really is and has made me feel like 
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a theorist by comparison. The second is that, although I realize my prose 
is not always a model of clarity, I wish Haaland had taken more time 
and trouble to puzzle out what I was getting at instead of hurrying to 
comment about things I did not intend to mean. 


RoLanpD K. HAWKES 
Southern Illinois University 


THREE FLAWS IN CLEMENTE’S “EARLY CAREER 
DETERMINANTS OF RESEARCH PRODUCTIVITY” 


Three flaws, two of them interrelated, appear in Frank Clemente’s article 
“Karly Career Determinants of Research Productivity” (American Journal 
of Sociology 79 [September 1973]: 409-19). The first arises from the 
manner of conceptualization. Specifically, the two indicators of early 
publication activity—age at first publication and publication before com- 
pletion of the Ph.D.—can be seen as intervening variables between a set 
of independent variables—sex, age at Ph.D., and quality of Ph.D. depart- 
ment—-and the dependent variables—measures of career productivity. If 
the problem is conceptualized in this way, the influence of some of the 
independent variables may be obscured by holding the effects of early 
productivity constant. It may be, to illustrate the point, that students in 
high-quality departments are encouraged to publish early in their careers. 
If so, the total effect of departmental quality could have been under- 
estimated as a result of the procedures used by Clemente. If the problem 
had been conceptualized as shown in figure 1, path analysis or decomposi- 
tion of the zero-order correlations could have been used to measure the 
total effect of departmental quality on career productivity. At the very 
least, had Clemente presented the zero-order correlations among the in- 
dependent variables, the reader could have estimated the magnitude of 
the indirect effects for himself. It does seem clear, given the low correla- 
tions between quality of Ph.D. department and productivity (see table 4, 
p. 416), that the indirect effects would not have been striking; yet the 
total influence of departmental quality on productivity is almost certainly 
greater than Clemente’s analysis indicates. 

The second flaw is that two of Clemente’s independent variables—age 
at Ph.D. and age at first publication—are sufficient to determine the value 
of a third—publication before completion of the Ph.D. There is thus a 
substantial possibility of multicollinearity among the independent vari- 
ables. Again, a table of the zero-order correlations among the independent 
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Fic. 1.—AÀn alternative conceptualization of the variables involved in early research 
productivity. 


variables would have enabled the reader to judge the severity of this 
problem for himself. 

Finally, Clemente states: “When the standardized partial regression co- 
efficients are taken into account, however, it is discovered that in no 
instances does sex exert an important independent impact upon publica- 
tion productivity . . ." (p. 414). However, the zero-order correlations 
presented in table 4 (p. 416) do not indicate any impact of sex on pro- 
ductivity. I am frankly perplexed as to why, when women publish roughly 
one-half as much as men on all six measures of productivity (see table 2, 
p. 415), the correlations between sex and productivity are as low as they 
are (ranging from r = —.01 to r = —.05). But leaving aside the issue 
: of measurement, sex differences disappear in the correlational analysis 

even before controlling for the other independent variables. 


R. DanrortH Ross 
University of Rochester 


ON CLEMENTE'S CONCLUSIONS 


Clemente has presented some interesting findings regarding the deter- 
minants of scientific productivity among sociologists. However, his con- 
clusions about sex differences in productivity do not follow from his 
statistical results. 
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Clemente initially reports that the mean numbers of articles and books 
published by men who received their Ph.D.’s in sociology between 1950 
and 1966 are approximately twice as great as the means for women in 
the same population. He then proceeds to multiple regressions of six dif- 
ferent measures of publication productivity on sex as a dummy variable 
and several other independent variables, finding that the standardized 
partial coefficients for sex are all very small. “These results,” he concludes, 
“support the speculation that when the effects of other relevant variables 
are removed, sex differences in publication productivity are negligible” 
(n. 415). 

This unfounded conclusion is an example of the frequent misinterpreta- 
tion of standardized coefficients. Such coefficients estimate the amount 
of change in the dependent variable (in standard deviation units) produced 
by a change of one standard deviation in the independent variable; for 
this reason they are highly sensitive to the relative magnitudes of the 
variances of the variables in the model (Blalock 1971). Given the sixfold 
preponderance of men in the sample (which implies a small variance in 
the dummy variable for sex) and the usual large variance in productivity, 
it would take extremely large differences between the mean publications 
of men and women to account for mucli of the total variance in produc- 
tivity. Moreover, the zero-order correlations Clemente reports between 
sex and the several publication measures are quite as small as the partial 
coefficients, indicating that the low partials are not simply the result of 
controlling for other variables. This is in accord with the finding of Cole 
and Cole (1973) that the correlation between sex and productivity for 
a matched sample of male and female Ph.D.’s was not substantially altered 
by the introduction of controls for a variety of other variables, including 
marital status and number of children. 

What is the correct procedure here? To estimate differences among 
groups, attention should be focused primarily on the wnstandardized 
partial coefficients, which in this instance would estimate differences be- 
tween the mean productivity scores for men and women when other 
variables are controlled. These differences could then be compared with 
the uncontrolled differences reported earlier. 

Clemente also concludes that publishing before receiving the Ph.D. has 
a moderate, positive effect on a person's total number of publications. This 
finding, too, should be regarded with suspicion. It is well known that the 
distribution of scientific productivity is extremely skewed (Price 1963): 
a majority of scientists publish only one paper or none during their life- 
times. Moreover, the mean publication totals reported by Clemente are 
only 2.3 articles and 0.7 books. These facts suggest that if a sociologist 
publishes before getting his or her degree, such publications may make 
up a sizeable proportion of the individual's career output. Thus, using 
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“publication before Ph.D.” (as a dummy variable) to predict total publica- 
tions is tantamount to regressing a variable on one of its component parts 
—a procedure which could bias all the coefficients in the model. The 
problem could bejsolved by subtracting publications before the Ph.D. 
from the totals, but Clemente does not say he has done so. A similar 
criticism might be directed at the variable “age at first publication,” 
depending on the code assigned to those who never published anything. 


PauL D. ALLISON 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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REPLY TO ROSS AND ALLISON 


I do not share Ross's willingness to test a path model devoid of adequate 
empirical and conceptual foundations. Models of the type Ross suggests 
cannot be based solely on his common-sense arguments but demand a 
certain amount of theoretical justification. The lack of systematic research 
in the area prohibits the development of such models at the present time. 
My research has given us a rough idea of the direct effects upon pro- 
ductivity of a series of variables which have been bandied about in the 
literature for over two decades. Other students of the sociology of science 
have also been systematically gathering and analyzing data in this general 
area. In my opinion, these cumulative efforts, rather than the willy-nilly 
presentation of path “models,” will eventually lead to a grounded explana- 
tion of academic productivity and mobility. 

Allison points out that, since males greatly outnumber females in the 
sample, attention should be focused on the unstandardized instead of the 
standardized partial regression coefficients. However, none of the unpub- 
lished unstandardized coefficients exceeded .10 in either direction. Thus, 
while Allison's caution is correct in the abstract—one should be aware 
of the possible effect of a skewed sample—it is more or less irrelevant. 
to my study. 
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Allison’s other point is that it might be worthwhile to subtract publica- 
tions before the Ph.D. from total productivity. Doing so would increase 
the precision of “publication before Ph.D.” as a predictor of future pro- 
ductivity. This point is well taken. Unfortunately, the manner in which 
the data were coded precluded such a procedure. I hope this omission 
will be rectified in future research. 


FRANK CLEMENTE 
Pennsylvania State University 


COMMENT ON ALDOUS AND COX 


In the American Journal of Sociology for May 1972 appeared “An Ex- 
change between Durkheim and Tonnies on the Nature of Social Relations, 
with an Introduction by Joan Aldous” (AJS 77:1191-1200). I wrote a 
commentary on this paper which, however, was never published. This 
original sin of omission has come home in a paper by Oliver C. Cox, “The 
Problem of Social Transition” (AJS 79 |March 1974]: 1120-33), in 
which Cox quotes Aldous uncritically, apparently relying on the prestige 
of the AJS. He refers to a comment wherein Durkheim expresses his 
inability to conceive that Tónnies's Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft "could 
be part of the same development." Cox adds that “Tonnies . . . made no 
attempt whatever to deal with" Durkheim's objection (p. 1120). Cox 
doesn't know, because Aldous doesn't know, that Tonnies made a very 
elaborate attempt to reply to Durkheim. Aldous made use of a student 
assistant’s “search of the German literature” (p. 1191 n.), but that as- 
sistant, in her search, did not come across one of Tónnies's major works, 
namely, Soziologische Studien und Kritiken, volume 3 (1929), in which 
the author—in a lengthy note (pp. 192—94) to a review of Tarde's Les 
lois de l'imitation—takes issue with Durkheim. Tonnies also wrote a re- 
view of Durkheim's Les régles de la méthode sociologique, which Aldous 
does not quote. I published the entire exchange of reviews in the original 
languages in the Archiv für Rechts- und Sozialphilosophie (Cahnman 
1970) and later, in an English translation, in my book Ferdinand Tonnies: 
A New Evaluation (Cahnman 1973, pp. 239-51). In the note attached to 
the Tarde review, Tónnies makes it clear that he is not speaking about 
the evolution of a concrete civilization but about the contradistinction 
of social entities, which are immutable “things of thought.” Durkheim 
mistook typology for description. The facts are very simple: Gemeinschaft 
cannot become Gesellschaft in "the same development," but there are 
transitions from more to less Gemeinschaft and from less to more 
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Gesellschaft—never from one concept to the other. Cox indicates as much 
but does not elaborate. I referred (Cahnman 1968, p. 143) to the con- 
troversy between Durkheim and Tönnies in a paper which has been avail- 
able for some time, but any reader of any of Tónnies's major works could 
have concluded that a Ténniesian type-construct is not identical with 
an actual society. Unfortunately, quite a few sociologists are not in the 
habit of going to the sources and prefer instead to quote the mistakes 
of their predecessors, who likewise did not go to the sources. However, 
I trust that the readers of the AJS will not fail to note that two com- 
prehensive volumes on Tonnies are now available in English, the Tonnies 
reader in the Heritage of Sociology Series and 4 New Evaluation. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
New School for Social Research 
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REPLY TO CAHNMAN 


In developing such a subject as mine it is easy to stray and become ir- 
relevant. My paper emphasized societal transition and not primarily so- 
cietal characterization. As a tentative introduction, I referred to Joan 
Aldous’s paper, “An Exchange between Durkheim and Tönnies on the 
Nature of Social Relations.” I then suggested that the critical question, 
which remained unanswered, was still timely. 

Durkheim and Tönnies were deeply involved with the formulation and 
application of their respective universalistic societal concepts: organic 
and mechanical solidarity, and Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft—Tonnies, 
perhaps, applying the latter typology more thoroughly. I cited his hypoth- 
esis on the “advance of the Gesellschaft”: “If, confining our attention 
to the economic sphere, we consider the advance of the Gesellschaft 
which takes place as the final culmination of the developed Gemeinschaft- 
like folk-life, there stands out the transition from . . . the predominance of 
agriculture to the predominance of industry" (Tönnies 1965, p. 78). 
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This social process seemed common enough, but it need not mean societal 
transition. 

The significant fact was my conclusion that the concepts in question 
are static characterizations of societal types and thus could not lead to 
an explanation of the origin of modern society. For instance, the explana- 
tion of the origin of capitalism is not the same as the explanation of the 
origin of socialism. I went on from the introductory statement to consider 
ihe gravamen of my paper, the approach to the problem by contemporary 
sociologists. 

The reaction of Werner J. Cahnman does not surprise me: an urge to 
get his own work on Tonnies before the public seems patent. Yet I also 
think Cahnman’s comment is additive. That the Durkheim-Tonnies debate 
continued, there can be no doubt. My point is, however, that the question 
was not resolved outside the context of their famous dichotomies. More- 
over, I was very much concerned about a diversion of the purpose of 
my paper by an elaboration of their concepts. 


OLiver C. Cox? 
Wayne State University 
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THE VALUE OF THE PUBLICATION OF THE 
DURKHEIM-TONNIES EXCHANGE 


The publication of the Durkheim-Tónnies exchange has served to spot- 
light an intellectual issue which Cox has further explored to our advantage. 
The letters evoked by the appearance of the exchange—which previously 
was not easily available—have also given knowledge of more of Ténnies’s 
writings to a wider group of readers. With this knowledge, additional 
interpretations of his work as well as the issue of societal transition may 
well appear. Since the discipline does not stand still, no one interpretation 
of an issue or of another sociologist's work can be considered final. The 
important thing is that dispassionate discussion go on. I hope this will 
be the outcome of the Durkheim-Tonnies exchange. 


Joan Arpous 
University of Georgia 


1 Deceased August 1974, 
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The Anatomy of Human Destructiveness. By Erich Fromm. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1973. Pp. xx4-521. $10.95. 


Guy E. Swanson 
University of California, Berkeley 


Erich Fromm means to be read and discussed, and not just by specialists. 
I doubt that many people will read all of this book. It is too big, too 
leisurely, and, at the same time, in its most important sectiens, too tech- 
nical, But it will be widely debated, because people are n2wly alarmed 
by the lust for cruelty in our society, in other people, and im themselves. 

Fromm’s credentials will recommend him as a guide. He has professional 
training in sociology, academic psychology, and psychoana.ysis. He has 
many years of experience as a political analyst and psychotnerapist. And 
the subject of destructiveness is one to command his best efforts. It 
has a central place in the studies he has undertaken since the 1920s, 
studies that analyze the structure of personality as shaped Ey a capitalist - 
order, that reformulate the major components of psychoanalytic theory, 
and that reconstruct political philosophy along the lines of Marxist 
humanism. 

In a series of books beginning with Escape from Freedom (1941), 
Fromm has indicted capitalism as producing an insane culture. Capitalism, 
Fromm believes, creates marketing personalities who sell themselves and 
other people as if they were commodities and who conform to orders like 
automatons. His new indictment is against advanced capitalism, that is, 
cybernetic capitalism, bureaucratized and technotronic. This society gen- 
erates malignant aggression. So also, he tells us, do societies that are “male 
dominated," surplus producing, and internally stratified by wealth. 

Malignant aggression is very different from benign aggression. Benign 
aggression is rational in that it seeks to preserve and enhance the lives of 
individuals and groups. It can be seen in self-defense, self-assertion, and 
aggression directed toward rational ends. Malignant aggression is not 
rational in Fromm's sense. It destroys the aggressor or the resources on 
which his hopes depend. Its chief forms are sadism (conceived by Fromm 
as an effort to attain absolute control over another person) and necrophilia 
(“the passionate attraction to all that is dead, decayed, putrid, sickly; 
. . . the passion to transform that which is alive into something unalive; 
to destroy for the sake of destruction; the exclusive interest in all that 
is purely mechanical” [p. 332]). 

In his earlier books, Fromm linked his analyses of capitalism with his 
work on psychoanalytic theory by declaring that capitalism fosters anal 
characteristics with all their special pathologies. He unifed social and 
personal characteristics in his concepts of the hoarding character and the 
marketing character. A similar union appears in this book. The sadistic 
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character and the necrophilous character are understood as progressively 
more malignant forms of the “normal anal character" (p. 349). These 
extreme forms are produced by any conditions that increase the forces 


underlying normal anality: narcissism, unrelatedness, and destructiveness. . 


Fromm builds to this conclusion by considering and discarding other 
analyses of destructiveness. In the first third of the book, he rejects any 
claim that malignant aggression is innate in man or in other- animal 
species, that it is simply an extreme form of "normal" fighting or self- 
protection, that it is a residue from man's earlier life as a hunter, or 
that it is a situation-specific response which most people in most societies 
will have under the appropriate conditions and which they quickly discard 
when those conditions disappear. Fromm believes that destructiveness is 
indeed an orientation unique to humankind, that it arises from the require- 
ments of people as humans, and that it necessarily becomes an aspect of 
a person's character—of his enduring orientations and motives—and not 


just a transient feature of his conduct. Capitalism or male domination. 


simply magnifies some constant features of human character. Like the 
individual, life is ruled by two passions: love and destructiveness (p. 7). 
*Man seeks for drama and excitement; when he cannot get satisfaction 
on a higher level, he creates for himself the drama of destruction" (p. 8). 

We may doubt some of Fromm's points without destroying our antici- 
pation of the climax of his analysis. But two dubious points will be of 
special concern to sociologists. First, Fromm reports an analysis in which 
he ranks 30 primitive societies on destructiveness. (He actually enumerates 
his rankings for only 28 of those societies.) Twenty-five of them are coded 
in Murdock’s “Ethnographic Atlas" (Ethnology, vol. 6 (April 1967]). A 
comparison I have made of Murdock's codes and Fromm's ratings shows 
no significant support for Fromm's expectation of a positive association 
between destructiveness on the one hand and, on the other, patrilineal 
rule of descent, high agricultural development, or the presence of social 
classes, castes, or slavery. Perhaps more cases are needed to test Fromm's 
ideas. Slater and Slater provide them in a study to which Fromm does 
not refer. They have coded many elements of narcissism and destructive- 
ness, for example, the prolonged torture of prisoners, in a study of 90 
primitive peoples (Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, vol. 11 [July 19651). I have 
examined their original tabulations and find none of the relationships that 
Fromm expects between narcissism and destructiveness and the “inde- 
pendent" variables just enumerated. 

Second, Fromm asserts that cybernetic, bureaucratized, technotronic 
capitalist societies generate malignant aggression but offers as proof only 
the well-documented fears and hostilities of parts of the lower-middle and 
upper working classes and their susceptibility to extremist movements in 
the 1930s and 1940s. He makes no attempt to grapple with the findings 
oi Barrington Moore, Richard Hamilton, Melvin Kohn and Carmi Schooler, 
Melvin Seeman, and others, findings which would substantially qualify or 
even reverse his interpretations. 

If Fromm's proposals concerning the societal roots of destructiveness are 
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of uncertain worth, has he fresh and important points to make as a psy- 
chologist and clinician? Yes and no. Yes, he does give us a conceptualiza- 
tion of sadism and necrophilia that treats each as an orientation to 
‘interpersonal relations (whereas Freud thought of them more as aspects 
of the individual’s sexuality). Yes, he uses these ideas to make extended 
psychological analyses of Himmler, Stalin, Hitler, and others. No, the 
basic ideas are not new. They appeared in his earlier writings (e.g., The 
Heart of Man [1964]). 

Yes, Fromm also suggests that some measure of destructiveness is 
intrinsic to our character as human beings; that it is a character-rooted 
-passion (pp. 226-27); that it is related to our needs for a vision of our 
future, for goals, rootedness, a sense of unity with nature, for a view of 
ourselves as potent, for excitement and stimulation, and for our continued 
development (pp. 230-53). But, no, none of these promising suggestions 
is pursued to the point of demonstrating that destructiveness is actually 
given in our nature and situation. 

Yes, Fromm does say a little about the more general roots of sadism 
and necrophilia, but, no, not much that is firm. As for sadism, he says 
that the “problem of what factors are conducive to the development of 
sadism is too complicated to find an adequate answer in this book” (p. 
296). And, in what he himself calls a “speculative” and “tentative” hy- 
pothesis (p. 359), he proposes that necrophilia may have its earliest 
roots in a “malignant incestuousness” in which the child never experiences 
its mother as a love object (p. 362), never develops “warm, erotic, and 
later, sexual feelings toward the mother,” and never has “a desire to be 
near her" (p. 363). But Fromm readily admits that “we know little 
about the conditions responsible for . . . malignant incestuousness" (p. 
364) or, indeed, whether it actually occurs. And when he later identifies 
necrophilia with autism and with a “low-grade” chronic schizophrenia, we 
must agree that the question of origins is unsettled. 

Despite my reservations, I am glad I read this book. If Fromm has 
not greatly advanced us toward answers, he has clarified the kinds of 
questions that need to be asked and has laid before us observations of 
destructiveness that future analyses cannot properly ignore. He forces 
us to consider whether a lust for cruelty is inherent in our lives as human 
selves. And he offers in new form an ancient promise: out of death comes 
life. 


The-Other Bostonians: Poverty and Progress in the American Metropolis, 
1880—1970. By Stephan Thernstrom. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. Pp. xvi--345. $12.00. 


Frank L. Sweetser 
Boston University 


Essentially this book is a detailed monographic account of social mobility 
in Boston during the past 90 years, based on four random samples of males 
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drawn from census schedules (1880), marriage license records (1910), 
birth records (1930), and the Boston City Directory (1958). More than 
7,500 males in these original samples were painstakingly traced forward 
and backward through city directories and tax records, a process resulting 
in an extraordinarily rich data base containing information on complete 
occupational careers and intergenerational occupational shifts as related 
to age, ethnic identification, religion, residential location, and migrant 
status. Although attrition in the tracing process was enormous, ranging 
from one-third to three-fifths of individuals in a single decade and re- 
ducing samples of 1,000 to about 200 father-son pairs (pp. 277-78), 
the author argues convincingly in an appendix, “The Sources and the 
Samples,” that “there is‘no apparent source of large and systematic error 
that would call the principal findings into question" (p. 288). These 
original materials are skillfully interwoven with data from census reports 
and monographs and supplemented by recent (early 1960s) intergenera- 
tional information from Edward O. Laumann's Prestige and Association 
in an Urban Community (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966). 

Between an introductory chapter sketching the problem and the ap- 
proach and a concluding chapter arguing that the Boston case represents 
the general American pattern, the author includes analytical discussions 
entitled "Population Growth, Migration and Turnover," “Differential 
Migration and Economic Opportunity," “Occupational Career Patterns," 
“Social-Class Origins and Occupational Achievement,” “Yankees and Im- 
migrants," “Protestants, Catholics, and Jews,” and “Blacks and Whites." 
Each of these chapters is a minimonograph summarizing the Boston ex- 
perience oyer nearly a century. It is first-class quantitative history. With 
few exceptions, the 73 text tables are well constructed to reveal the rele- 
vant aspects of the data; and the accompanying text cogently develops 
the numerical information into tests of prevailing hypotheses and new 
generalizations which provide a uniquely detailed panorama of persisting 
and changing patterns of migration and social mobility in one American 
city. 

Thernstrom’s analysis of differential mobility among nationality, reli- 
gious, and racial groupings is especially revealing. Immigrants and their 
children did move upward occupationally, although they remained dis- 
advantaged in comparison with “Yankee” natives (pp. 142-43). But 
the Irish tended to Jag behind and to “become menial white-collar em- 
ployees rather than professionals or entrepreneurs." Italian occupational 
achievement was on the low side, too, though Italians “ventured into 
business for themselves more often than the Irish." On the other hand, 
the British, much less proletarian in the first generation, maintained their 
advantage in the second; while the Russian Jews in the second generation 
were able to move "into a wide range of white-collar occupations that 
had been relatively closed to the first generation." Swedes and French 
Canadians (not analyzed in detail) tended “to cluster in the skilled 
trades." Much of chapter 7, "Protestants, Catholics, and Jews," is de- 
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voted to a discussion of the reasons for these differing patterns of mobility. 
Active and structural discrimination; background handicaps, the ghetto 
as a mobility barrier, differential fertility, ethnic community institutional 
completeness, and cultural values—especially in relation to education— 
are closely scrutinized as possible causal factors (pp. 160-75). Thern- 
strom’s conclusion is that “although a wide range of circumstances influ- 
enced the ability of different groups to make their way in the workaday 
world, differences in group culture played a significant role. . . . immi- 
grants from both Catholic peasant societies and the Jewish communities 
of Eastern Europe brought with them distinctive habits and attitudes 
that were slow to disappear and that influenced the occupational trajec- 
tories of the two groups long into the future" (p. 175). 

In chapter 8, “Blacks and Whites,” reasons for the very slow upward 
mobility among Boston's black population are shown to be different from 
those often proposed. Handicaps associated with a rural background are 
“flatly ruled out” as a cause (p. 203); the educational gap is shown to 
account for no “more than a fraction of the disabilities of blacks in the 
economic competition" (p. 204); residential segregation of Negroes is 
found not to be “a significant cause of their economic disabilities" (p. 
210); and the hypothesis that Negro family instability and pathology 
accounts for concentration of blacks in low-status jobs over the past cen- 
tury is rejected (p. 213). Acknowledging that available evidence does not 
permit certainty, Thernstrom concludes, “It seems plain to me that down 
to World War II discrimination, both active and structural, was far more 
important than any distinctive feature of black culture, and that even 
after that some important sectors of the economy remained relatively 
closed to well-qualified Negroes” (p. 214). 

There are some minor flaws in the presentation, and—for a sociologist 
— some petty irritations. The flaws are conspicuous in the handling of 
percentages (which predominate in the tables, although not all table 
titles make this clear). Because samples are sometimes small, even the 
inclusion of N’s and (some) indications of significance levels do not al- 
ways prevent unwarrented inferences. For example, in table 6.4 (p. 117), 
there are 35 foreign-born men in the birth cohort of 1900-1909, and 23% 
(or eight) of them started their work careers in white-collar jobs. In 
turn, 14% of the foreign born who started in white-collar jobs “skidded” 
to blue-collar jobs at the end of their work careers. Fourteen percent of 
eight is one “white-collar skidder" among the foreign born; had chance 
added another, the percentage skidding among the foreign born would 
have been 25, as compared with 17% “skidders” among the United States 
born in the same cohort. Yet Thernstrom states for this cohort that "im- 
migrant white-collar workers were slightly less likely to skid later than 
their native-born counterparts" (p. 119). While such slips are rare, the 
reader is well advised to keep sample size constantly in mind when eval- 
uating the statistical materials. Statements about changes or differences 
in “percents” should also be verified by reference to the tables: the text 
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not infrequently confuses percentage points and “percents.” For example, 
the change from 7 to 9 percent white-collar occupations for 1,880 blacks 
of the first and the second generations represents an intergenerational 
difference of 28.6%, not “2 percent” as the text has it (p. 187); and a 
similar error for corresponding 1890 data reduces the actual 54.6% 
second-generation advantage to only “6 percent" in the text (p. 189). 

The irritations flow from Thernstrom’s apparent unfamiliarity with 
literature relevant to his topics. Thus many of his substantive conclusions 
are less surprising than the author appears to believe. For example, no 
demographer familiar with the literature on migration would be astonished 
to learn that the total flow of population into and out of Boston, decade 
by decade, was several times greater than net population growth attrib- 
utable to migration (chap. 2). Again, the finding of “no distinct trend 
toward either increased or diminished occupational inheritance” between 
1840 and 1930 may indeed reveal “an element of remarkable, almost 
eerie, continuity" (p. 110). But it is the expected finding, as any good ` 
sociologist knows. Bernard Barber noted some 17 years ago, after re- 
viewing available evidence on American social mobility between the 
1870s and the 1950s, that “the safest tentative conclusion is that the 
amount of mobility has remained approximately the same over the last 
century" (Social Stratification [New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1957], p. 468). That conclusion has never been seriously challenged. 
Barber devoted some 26 closely reasoned pages to an analysis of about 
a dozen relevant studies, including several empirical studies of 19th- 
century elite recruitment and intergenerational mobility. Familiarity with 
Barber’s work or with his sources (none of which is cited as far as I 
could discover) would surely have led Thernstrom to modify his charge 
that the sociological literature on mobility “has offered a dangerously 
‘truncated historical perspective" (p. 3). 

But these flaws and irritations are insignificant in relation to the tre- 
mendous contribution represented by The Other Bostonians. This is an 
important book—indispensably important—for students of American so- 
cial mobility. 


The World of the Urban Working Class. By Marc Fried. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1973. Pp. viti+-410. $15.00. 


Ivan Light 
University of California, Los Angeles 


This volume presents the results of a sample survey conducted in the 
West End, a deteriorated neighborhood in central Boston, inhabited by 
poor whites of Polish, Jewish, and Italian ancestry. The occasion for the 
survey was the city's acquisition of the West End in April 1958 for pur- 
poses of slum clearance and urban renewal. This municipal overhauling 
resulted in the forced relocation of the residents and the demolition of 
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their neighborhood, a classic melting pot of the European immigration. 
The analysis is based on responses of 486 women residents who were 
interviewed in 1958 and 1959 while still residing in the West End. Sub- 
sequently, the researchers contacted 434 men and women who had al- 
ready moved out' of the neighborhood. This volume builds a picture of 
the community life of the condemned neighborhood from these interviews. 
The relocation experience itself is the subject of a projected volume and 
does not figure at all in this one.: 

The West End is already familiar as the locale for Herbert Gans's 
The Urban Villagers (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1962). Indeed, the data 
for the two studies of this vanished community were collected at about 
the same time, but vagaries of funding stalled the tabulation and analysis 
of the survey results for a full decade. Marc Fried's research concern’s 
many of the same problems which Gans studied, and his results fully 
replicate Gans's image of the West End as a peer-group community. 
However, Fried's ambitious volume brings contemporary computer tech- 
niques to the analysis of his survey data. In addition, long introductory 
and concluding chapters attempt to anchor the survey results in a his- 
torical framework so that the big picture will lend augmented meaning 
to the survey. The formality of Fried's empirically detailed yet histori- 
cally anchored analysis betokens a major effort to bring survey evidence 
to bear upon major problems of sociology. This intention derives from 
Fried's expressed dissatisfaction with what he views as the prevailing 
offerings of theory without evidence or evidence without theory. 

The interview material appears in six central chapters addressed to 
residential satisfactions, community life, family roles, work experiences, 
ethnic and class attitudes and values, and personality. The prevailing 
frame of reference is social-psychological, even psychiatric. Dependent 
variables are the respondents’ “sense of” or “feelings about" family, com- 
munity, work, etc. But the prevailing independent variable is “social 
class status," operationally defined as educational attainment and occu- 
pational prestige. To press this analysis, Fried separates the working- 
class residents of the West End into high, medium, and low status levels. 
Most tabular presentations hold status level constant in order to separate 
the contribution of cultural, economic, and personality factors from what 
Fried insists is the preeminent and autonomous importance of status 
level: “The conclusion that stands out with starkest clarity is that while 
each explanatory dimension—cultural commitment, community involve- 
ment, economic and employment status, or personality and attitudes—is 
occasionally of considerable value in accounting for class differences in 
behavior, the only pervasive and frequently powerful determinant of role 
functioning in many different areas is the position an individual holds 
in the social class structure" (p. 233). This conclusion, indeed the argu- 
ment of the book, follows closely the logic of the computer techniques 
Fried employs. Unable to account empirically for the presumptive effects 
of status level in terms of other independent variables, Fried concludes 
that status level is, in fact, the root cause of working-class life-styles. 
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This conclusion finds theoretical significance in the context of Fried’s 
review of stratification literature. Fried advances a situational rather 
than a cultural explanation of poverty. “The prominence of situational 
determinants of poverty, unemployment, and job instability,” Fried 
concludes, “imply that familiar views that attribute poverty and unem- 
ployment to lack of motivation or to other attitude and personal traits are 
entirely insufficient” (p. 160). Edward Banfield, as author of The Un- 
heavenly City Revisited (Boston: Little, Brown, 1974), is the most fre- 
quently cited proponent of what Fried regards as the familiar but 
misguided view of poverty. Fried does not, however, make the simple 
claim that working-class life-styles are only clearheaded responses to 
situational deprivation, although they are that too. Realistic adjustment 
is, in fact, a subordinate part of the sequence Fried examines. His prin- 
cipal attention fastens upon the feelings of personal unworthiness, alien- 
ation, and powerlessness which low status engenders in West Enders. 
These unhappy feelings give rise, he argues, to characteristic working- 
class behavior patterns (for example, to neighboring) the major function 
of which is to protect mental hygiene by offering self-doubting West 
Enders the “satisfaction” of “a sense of belonging” (p. 120). 

This big conclusion emerges from the inductive analysis of the survey 
data in the various problem areas. In fact, the interpretation of the 
survey data is most conscientious at the empirical level. The study brings 
out and solidifies a wealth of lower-level empirical detail which guarantees 
the work a valued place in the stratification literature. The density of 
detail derives from a text which follows closely the correlational output 
of the computer so that no significant intercorrelation escapes notice. 
Of course, stepwise regression analysis expressed in words makes arid 
reading. Lists of factors succeed one another with monotonous regularity: 
“Family income, the employment status of husband and wife, the stan- 
dard of living of the family, and social problems were prominent factors 
influencing marital satisfaction” (p. 147). The table accompanying this 
dry pronouncement offers 19 intercorrelated variables at three levels of 
social status. The computer-derived models which emerge from Fried’s 
analysis represent empirically grounded statements of which variables 
affect the dependent variable in what amount and sequence, but they 
do not always convey a psychologically compelling sense of explanation. 

Moreover, a computer leaves to the human analyst the problem of 
integrating the successive models it outputs with the grand conception 
of the work as a whole. Here the team research structure of Fried’s 
project appears to have caused performance to fall short of conception. 
Six assistants took responsibility for preliminary preparation of one chap- 
ter each, then turned their separate products over to Fried for replica- 
tion, reanalysis, and rewriting. Only Fried was in a good position to 
take a view of the whole, and the responsibility for editorial work was 
his in any case. The editorial review was inadequate to the massive task, 
so that the limited viewpoints of the six assistants still show through in 
the final product. 
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Three types of editorial shortcomings appear. The gravest are those 
in conceptual integration of the central chapters with the theoretical 
message expressed at the periphery. The central chapters move along at 
a hyperempirical level which leaves the reader gasping for conceptual 
lifelines. When relief appears, and Fried always provides some, the inte- 
grating introjections are abrupt, laborious, and uneconomical. The con- 
ceptual reward is too little and too late to move the reader through the 
densely empirical discussions with a firm grasp at all times of their 
connection to the whole. This vagueness necessitates shifting back and 
forth to search for a general drift, and, when finally located, the draft 
too often turns out to be bland. 

The second editorial shortcoming, exacerbating the first, is stylistic 
obscurities. The text abounds with mind twisters having the external 
form of English sentences but making, on close inspection, no sense. 
Here is a representative example: “Moreover in view of the different 
patterns of relationship of many attitudes for people in different class 
positions, the same apparent expression of attitude may have quite dif- 
ferent meanings” (p. 168). Ridding a text of these treacherous passages is 
a simple function of close editorial review: and their proliferation is a 
sign that editorial review was skimpy. 

Finally, the text suffers from poor planning. Definitions appear long 
after concepts have been introduced, so the reader has to struggle through 
to the definition, then return to earlier material. For example, the concept 
of “ego efficacy” appears on page 131, but its definition does not turn up 
until page 206. The crucial concept of “social class status” does not 
receive careful definition until page 237 where, it turns out, social status 
was meant all along. Although the title is Tke World of the Urban Work- 
ing Class, Fried’s book is about people who occupy low status positions. 
The recurrent references to class in the central chapters throw a socio- 
logically trained reader off the track, especially when the reference is to 
high, medium, and low status West Enders. Even the use of the conven- 
tional surname-and-date footnote system causes avoidable problems. Since 
Fried’s bibliography consists of four discrete, alphabetized lists, a sur- 
name reference compels a reader to consult as many as four separate 
lists before finally alighting upon the reference. The location of tables 
and footnotes in appendices necessitates so much additional leafing through 
that a reader is tempted to lose patience. 

These critical observations made, the big question of the persuasiveness 
of Fried’s book still remains. Is the working-class community a reaction 
to the psychic deprivation of low social esteem? Fried insists that it is: 
“Tt is the denial of acceptance and esteem by the larger society, rather 
than any resistance to assimilation among working-class people, that 
makes working-class communities viable and even essential” (p. 230). 
Admittedly, Fried’s data show that, given a realistic chance to move up, 
West Enders are ready to abandon their peer-group community for the 
acquisitive society outside. This willingness shows that the glittering at- 
tractions of middle-class life currently overbalance the holding power 
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of squalor among close friends. This imbalance does not, however, compel 
the conclusion that the working-class community is only or even mainly 
a response to psychic despair arising from low status. One group may be 
less attractive than another without being unattractive. The West Enders 
like their community even when they are willing to give it up for some- 
thing they regard as better. 

The idea of community is, after all, attractive. Even sectarian Protes- 
tants, when they envision heaven, do not expect to strive for status there. 
In a society which accepts greed and personal selfishness as normal, the 
impulse to live in a community and share with others betokens only a 
suspicious psychiatric reaction arising from inferior success in the scram- 
ble for occupational prestige and educational credentials. This psychiatric 
evaluation neutralizes the threat to established institutions which a com- 
munitarian example otherwise raises. Moreover, one need only recall 
William Whyte’s organization men with their “social ethic,” or David 
Riesman’s “other directed? Americans to realize that many people who 
are living in the acquisitive mainstream are looking for a sense of com- 
munity. Shaggy hippies drop out and form communes to obtain this 
sense. Clearly, middle-class aspirants for community are not expressing 
feelings of status deprivation. These considerations lay the basis for a 
psychiatric critique of the frustrations of acquisitive status striving which 
would represent the polar antithesis of Fried’s critique of working-class 
community. 

Of course, this critique of Fried’s book requires one to step outside 
the limits of the data he presents, and this situation suggests, I believe, 
the fairest basis for evaluation of his contribution in the context of the 
current literature. The World of the Urban Working Class represents 
exhaustion of a line of research which began with the publication of 
Elizabeth Bott’s Family and Social Network (London: Tavistock, 1957). 
Fried has hammered the last nail into this edifice, and, having done a 
thoroughly professional job, has provided a firm basis for future concep- 
tual advances. His research leaves very little for others to scavenge if 
they revisit his terrain. Therefore, taking this line of research beyond 
the point where Fried has left it will probably require successors to 
examine new situations in a frankly comparative perspective. 


About Behaviorism. By B. F. Skinner. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1974. 
Pp. xxi+256. $6.95 (cloth); $3.95 (paper). 


John C. Touhey 
Flerida Atlantic University 


In the past few years a small group of sociologists who in all other re- 
spects appear to be quite normal have, with no apparent malice and 
certainly no forethought, sought to persuade us that B. F. Skinner, twice 
designated by his colleagues as the most influential living psychologist, 
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-has a message of extraordinary importance for sociology. Elsewhere I 
have alluded to the circumstances surrounding the emergence of this 
decidedly curious proposition, and unless one inclines to a fulsomely 
generous interdisciplinary reciprocity (for example, the belief that the 
structural-functionalism of Talcott Parsons is indispensable to the study 
of, say, animal psychophysics), I can think of no compelling professional 
reasons for most sociologists to bother reading Skinner. Nonetheless, 
one unequivocally does better to deal directly with Skinner than with 
his sociological interpreters, and About Behaviorism offers far more pro- 
vocative reading than does that which passes for behavioral sociology. 

The thesis of Skinner’s eleventh book is that radical behaviorism pro- 
vides the most adequate philosophy of science for the description and 
manipulation of human behavior. As Skinner has consistently denied 
causal status to mental events as determinants of overt behavior, his 
effort to banish theoretical entities from the logic of scientific explanation 
is not unexpected. In his view no theory is preferable to any psychological 
theory, and the only truly adequate causal explanation of behavior must 
await further advances in physiological theory. Purported causal factors 
such as minds, selves, attitudes, feelings, and so forth are seen as con- 
cepts inferred from an ordinary language analysis of specific kinds of 
behaviors, and these behaviors (and the concepts which they imply) are 
held to be no less amenable to scientific analysis than are the eye blinks, 
finger twitchings, and other overt responses which comprise the tradi- 
tional dependent variables of experimental psychology. Since speech is 
perhaps the most crucial act that warrants the ascription of inner events, 
the study of language is transformed to the analysis of “verbal behavior,” 
as indeed the behavior leading to the attribution of any other mental 
event can be manipulated experimentally. 

If Skinner’s analysis thus far sounds vaguely familiar, it is probably 
because the same line of argument was first developed 25 years ago by 
Gilbert Ryle in The Concept of Mind. While Skinner’s failure to ac- 
knowledge Ryle’s work would ordinarily be nothing more than a serious 
breach of academic protocol, it will (shortly) be apparent that Skinner 
has opted for the lesser embarrassment of ignoring his indebtedness to 
language philosophy. 

Since mental events are deprived of causal status and genetic endow- 
ment is of nondeterminable status, Skinner contends that the causes of 
behavior are most adequately studied as functions of reinforcement pro- 
cesses external to the organism. Not one to speculate on the substantive 
properties which characterize reinforcers, Skinner opts for a circular 
definition: positive reinforcers increase the probability of a response, and 
negative reinforcers decrease the probability of a response. Since both 
kinds of reinforcers are frequently preceded by stimuli, called cues, the 
description (or modification) of any specific behavior requires an anal- 
ysis (or manipulation) of the relationships among cues, responses, and 
reinforcements (i.e., the contingencies of reinforcement). Complex be- 
haviors such as painting, thinking, self-control, reviewing a book, playing 
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a musical instrument, and perhaps even performing Skinnerian sociology, 
are to be understood as elaborate chains of cues and reinforcers in which 
the subject’s own behavior functions as the cue for the next response 
appropriate to the activity. Hence, in principle all behavior is reducible 
to (and amenable to study in terms of) elementary cue-response-reirn- 
forcement sequences. Skinner's assertion of the possibility of analyzing 
complex behavior in this fashion is not entirely a matter of faith: in 
experimental settings radical behaviorists have enjoyed some astounding 
successes (and several resounding failures) in studying “mental” events 
with such analyses. 

Skinner's final problem is the relationship between contingencies of 
reinforcement and self-knowledge, and once again he borrows his solution 
from Ryle without acknowledgment. Since subjects are “aware” of (i.e., 
able to verbalize) certain reinforcement contingencies and unaware of 
others, behavior under the control of common knowledge (e.g., “Green 
apples cause stomach aches”) is said to be rule governed. The distinction 
between behavior governed by rules and that governed by reinforcement 
contingencies unerringly reiterates Ryle's original distinction between 
“knowing that" and “knowing how"; thus Skinner's radical behaviorism 
appears to have reached the intellectual sophistication of the ordinary 
language philosophy of 1949. 

To elaborate the implications (if any) of radical behaviorism for the 
conduct of sociology is our final task. For macrosociologists, the view- 
point is simply another form of psychological reductionism and can be 
dismissed as irrelevant on this basis alone. For the microsociologist who 
has kept abreast of more recent developments in language philosophy, 
the chief difficulty in the adoption of Skinner's doctrines is their inap- 
plicability to the study of social action. The early writings of Wittgen- 
stein and Ryle and more recent statements by Louch and Melden, for 
example, not only explain why mental events cannot cause behavior but 
also demonstrate that all causal statements about behavior are restricted 
by the context of social action. The situation is not as simple as Skinner 
would like: Ryle's first contribution was to drive the ghost from the 
machine; his second was to show that no machine remains when the 
ghost has departed. 

Finally, what is the probable impact of Skinner's argument on the 
sociologist who wants to remain informed of interdisciplinary develop- 
ments without conceding his subject matter to experimental psychology? 
First, from the standpoint of an efficient technology of behavior control, 
contingencies of reinforcement have been and will no doubt continue 
to be replaced by methods which affect behavior through direct physio- 
logical manipulation. Second, viewing radical behaviorism as a scientific 
statement, only a small number of psychologists have managed to swal- 
low the concept of science without concepts, and there are few grounds 
for thinking that sociologists will prove any more tasteless than psychol- 
ogists. Third, as a general philosophical statement, Skinner’s piecemeal 
adoption of language philosophy may be trivial for sociologists. Forced 
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to choose between the possibility that behavior is caused and the pos- 
sibility that action is defined, most sociologists will prefer to define their 
subject in terms of social action. ` 

Disregarding the technological, scientific, and philosophical pretensions 
of radical behaviorism, sociologists might conceivably profit from a closer 
look at Skinner’s research methodology. For sociologists who have ques- 
tioned (or expressed pointed reservations about) the propriety of model 
building and other elaborate types of formalizations, the statistical aver- 
aging of large data aggregates, the logic of statistical inference, as well 
as the additional paraphernalia of conventional methodology, Skinner 
has pioneered a research strategy that permits intensive study of single 
responses in a single organism for exclusively descriptive purposes. With 
the extension of Skinner’s ideas to include rule-governed behavior, several 
recent advances in experimental social psychology have profited indirectly 
from his methods. Albert Bandura’s social learning theory research offers 
one well-known application of Skinner’s ideas, and Daryl Bem’s self- 
perception research greatly contributed to the demise of the most ghostly 
reification in the history of experimental social psychology, the concept 
of cognitive dissonance. 

Skinner, of course, fails to acknowledge such occasionally successful 
applications of his methods in fields like social psychology. Nor have 
his followers in sociology stooped to bother with mere methodological 
innovation, most certainly not when the charms of ideological confron- 
tation with conventional sociology have beckoned so seductively. That 
some men who call themselves sociologists should adopt such an ideology 
is, perhaps, not terribly surprising. That such an ideology should there- 
fore be called sociology is quite another matter, and I leave the reader 
to ponder the only question remaining: Are these smart men who are 
putting us on or fools who really mean it. 


Genetic Fix, By Amitai Etzioni. New York: Macmillan Co., 1973. Pp. 
276. $7.95, 


Bruce K. Eckland 
University of North Carolina 


To the bulk of the scientific community this book will be an embarrass- 
ment viewed as an unfortunate addition to the literature. By policy- 
makers and some social scientists it will be taken as a stern warning 
that the instrumental forces of genetic engineering could lead us blindly 
to undesirable ends and that something needs to be-done about this 
possibility. In large part, Genetic Fix is Etzioni’s summary of a con- 
ference held in Paris in 1972 on “Recent Progress in Biology and Medi- 
cine: Its Social and Ethical Implication,” sponsored by the Council for 
International Organization of Medical Sciences, a creation of WHO and 
UNESCO. More important, the book is an essay on the biological rev- 
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olution which the author believes will do to our genes and brain chem- 
istry what the Industrial Revolution did to our muscle power. 

Why is this book an embarrassment? Aside from its slick Madison 
Avenue cover and promotion, it is riddled with half-truths and irrespon- 
sible reporting. Some examples follow, all of which deal with issues more 
commonly addressed by social than biological scientists. Since Etzioni 
brags about his lack of knowledge concerning medical genetics, which 
is the main subject matter of the book, a biologist reviewing this book 
quite probably would find many more errors than I did. 

In chapter 1, the author reports that the main conclusion of the Cole- 
man Report was “that there is no correlation between a child’s progress 
(measured by verbal as well as non-verbal achievement tests) and varia- 
tion in school facilities, staff, and equipment” [p. 21]. This statement 
is downright wrong and even in context is misleading. In chapter 4, R. 
Herrnstein’s article (not identified, but presumably “IQ,” which appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly) is classified along with A. Jensen’s as arguing 
that IQ differences between blacks and whites are genetically inherited 
(p. 112). Apparently, Etzioni never read Herrnstein’s article, for it is 
not about race but class differences (and involves a set of propositions 
which actually bears little resemblance to Jensen’s on race). 

A few pages later, Etzioni claims that selective breeding for intelli- 
gence probably cannot be achieved because “skeptics point out that in 
order to achieve the desired effect, women with low IQ’s would have to 
marry men with high IQ’s, or men with low IQ's women with high IQ's 
(the mating of two high IQ’s does not make for a higher IQ) . . ." (p. 
115). This is nonsense. I wish Etzioni would tell us who the “skeptics” 
he refers to are since there is a fairly substantial literature on this topic 
that makes this proposition, as stated, clearly wrong. In the last chapter 
of the book, the author refers to R. Rosenthal’s study of the expectancy 
of teachers on the behavior of students. After mentioning Rosenthal's 
basic findings, Etzioni claims that “other studies show similar results." 
Tke reader is left with the impression that teacher expectancy effects 
must be a well-established fact in educational psychology (p. 194). Noth- 
ing could be much further from the truth. Not only has Rosenthal's 
work been severely attacked for its methodological weaknesses, but nearly 
all of the studies done since (and there have been about a dozen) have 
failed to replicate Rosenthal’s results. 

So, let's assume that Etzioni is weak on his reporting and interpreta- 
tion of social facts. And, since this book is primarily about medical 
genetics, about which the author repeatedly reminds us of his ignorance, 
what is left? Does the book have any merit to recommend it? 

The answer, surprisingly, is yes, for while Genetic Fix purports to be 
informative and authoritative, exposition is not the author's main pur- 
pose. An indication of his true goal appears in the preface, where he 
states: "If more people, who give a damn, will inform themselves about 
these issues [Lie., experiments in biological and medical research], they 
in turn will be able to educate the general public and help it act on these 
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matters—matters too vital to be left to the experts or to any govern- 
ment" (p. 12). 


Etzioni's business is persuasion, and in this instance it is to persuade 
us that genetic research and engineering are too potent a force to be 
allowed to run their own course: that what is needed is a social mecha- 
nism to make it possible to curb undesirable effects without hindering 
the mainstream of development; and that the first step in this direction 
should be the establishment of a National Health-Ethics Commission 
with local, state, and town boards independent of the government to 
monitor, edit, and control all medical and related research dealing with 
human subjects. The commission and subsidiary groups would be com- 
posed of members not only from the medical profession but from theo- 
logical, humanist, and other scientific communities as well. 


The proposal, Etzioni recognizes, is controversial and likely to arouse 
fears, especially among researchers and physicians who, naturally, would 
be concerned about having their activities monitored and regulated and 
who would prefer to trust their own judgment regarding the misuse of 
new knowledge and the conduct of research than to allow alarmists and 
antiscience groups to interfere. On the other hand, when resources are 
limited and questions of priorities arise, as they always do, who is to 
make the critical decisions and what will be the standards or criteria 
upon which they will be based? These are Etzioni's concerns, and he no 
doubt is quite correct in suggesting that we must plan for the conditions 
which allow us to make moral decisions about our future and not be 
caught on a runaway train without a mechanism for recognizing our 
options. 


The American. University. By Talcott Parsons and Gerald M. Platt. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1973. Pp. xi4-463. $15.00. 


Jerry Gaston 


Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


This book about the function of the university in modern society proposes 
that, as a product of the educational revolution, the university has af- 
fected society in much the same manner as did institutions of the indus- 
trial and democratic revolutions. The academic social system *. .. is a 
type of social system having a special relation to culture, special in that 
its primary societal function is to act as a trustee of cognitive culture 
and the interests associated with it. It is part of the fiduciary subsystem 
of a society . . ." (p. 18). The core value of the university is cognitive 
rationality, and, according to Parsons and Platt, the institutional focus 
of this overriding value is research and the graduate training of future 
scholars. i 
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This book consists of nine chapters, two chapter appendices, and a 
concluding technical appendix. Neil Smelser, listed as a collaborator, 
contributed chapter 9, “Epilogue: Social-Structural Dimensions of 
Higher Education,” and cooperated on other aspects of the book by 
critically reviewing material that became chapters 2 and 3, writing two 
memoranda indicating “. . . not only the ways in which I thought their 
analysis might be improved but also my own differences in emphasis in 
approaching the sociology of higher education” (p. 390). The original 
intention may have been to secure more collaboration from Smelser, but 
the final product includes only whatever use the coauthors desired to 
make of Smelser’s suggestions and criticisms, plus his epilogue. Jackson 
Toby is credited as “editorial associate" for “. . . a thoroughgoing and 
meticulous editing of the whole manuscript in the interest of readability, 
clarity, and stylistic improvement" (p. vii). 

Knowing about Parsons and Platt's recent empirical studies of the 
American system of higher education, I was anxious to see how they 
finally turned out when everything was put together in a book. Recent 
advertisements of Tke American University, announcing that Parsons 
was focusing his analytical talents on the American university, further 
whetted my curiosity. 

This is not the book dealing with their research. That is, or will be, 
entitled The American Academic System. I look forward to seeing it, 
mainly because I believe this book is a failure in communicating thoughts 
of two highly respected scholars that should be heard by several audi- 
ences. I do not intend to criticize it because it is Parsonian, but because 
it does not do the job for its intended audience including, according to 
the Harvard University Press, faculty administrators, students, and “. . . 
all those concerned about the íate of the Intellectual in American so- 
ciety.” 

In chapter 1 (“Introduction,” with the appendix, “Environments of 
Action Systems") and chapter 2 (“The Cognitive Complex: Knowledge, 
Rationality, Learning, Competence, Intelligence,’ with the appendix, 
“The Articulation of the Cognitive Complex in Society”) the authors 
present an introduction to Parsonian theory. 

These two chapters are a complete waste for the reader. If one knows 
the Parsonian system, they are redundant. If one does not—like most af 
those who will probably believe they are interested in the book—these 
two chapters will not remedy his ignorance. Some sociologists will under- 
stand these 102 pages of introductory summarizing remarks, but few 
nonsociologists will, and even fewer administrators. Only the rare student 
will tolerate them. Readers who stay with the book through these pages 
will be distressed by such passages as the following, not only because 
of their wording but also because they appear obvious: 


In measuring cognitive value, intelligence performs another function, 
cognate with solvency in the case of money as a regulator of the func- 
tioning of the firm, For firms in a market economy, an imperative is 
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solvency; a firm is institutionally expected, over appropriate time pe- 
riods, to cover its money expenses from its money receipts. Without 
solvency there is pressure for liquidation. The imperative of’ solvency 
serves to control costs in the internal operation of the firm. Where 
the function of the organization is not primarily economic production, 
as is the case for universities, the imperative of solvency is relaxed; 
universities are financially subsidized; still, total expenses are expected 
not to exceed total income. A university which ran continuing financial 
deficits without provision for covering them would soon be in trouble. 
[Pp. 74-5] 


The next four chapters analyze, respectively, “The Core Sector of the 
University: Graduate Training and Research," *General Education and 
Studentry Socialization: The Undergraduate College," “The University 
and the Applied Professions: The Professional Schools," and “The Uni- 
versity and the ‘Intellectuals.’ " These chapters correspond to a four-box 
paradigm: L represents the graduate school and the related institutional- 
ization of research and derives from “Knowledge ‘for its own sake! " by 
"Institutionalization of cognitive complex"; / represents the function 
of intellectuals outside the university and derives from “Knowledge for 
‘problem-solving’ " by “Institutionalization of cognitive complex"; G 
represents the professions and derives from “Knowledge for ‘problem- 
solving! " by “Utilization of cognitive resources"; and A represents gen- 
eral education—an attempt to synthesize the cognitive learning function 
with the socialization function and derives from “Knowledge ‘for its own 
sake’ ” by “Utilization of cognitive resources." These four chapters plus 
chapter 7 (“Dynamic Process in the University System: The Nature 
of the Crisis") form the heart of the book. The authors use economic 
analogies constantly to analyze functions and relationships between func- 
tions. Two examples give a good picture of the use of analogies through- 
out. Discussing the dynamic processes and the recent problem in American 
universities, they write: 


The status asymmetry in the academic community affects the opera- 
tion of intelligence banking. Those in higher tenure positions, like officers 
of a bank, have responsibility for decisions about what kinds of perfor- 
mance and by whom shall be made conditions of loans. Some risky loans 
are made; dubious cognitive endeavors are underwritten by the univer- 
sity. Thus the university may invest in adventurous and inventive pro- 
grams not directly involved with accepted cognitive priorities or unproven 
as to their cognitive contributions. But, as with a bank, the university 
must remain cognitively solvent; an application of cognitive rationality 
is one part of its fiduciary responsibility. Cognitive solvency is relevant 
not only to evaluation of the performances of borrowers but to collective 
depositors. The intelligence entrusted to the university by students and 
faculty cannot be squandered on intellectual misadventures that leave 
the institution bankrupt with respect to its previous relative intellectual 
position in the total academic system. [P. 308] 

Within this context the problems of inflation and deflation of influence 
and of value-commitments can be considered. The rapid expansion of 
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higher education over recent decades produced a rising cost in unit influ- 
ence input and in value-commitment to the cognitive rationality neces- 
sary for participation in higher education and especially for participation 
in the more prestigious institutions. The key to this inflationary process 
has been the enhanced prestige of the academic system in society and 
within that system the enhanced position of the elite institutions. Part 
of this enhancement has been solidly based in the increase of cognitive 
outputs and their increased importance in the society. Unfortunately the 
increase has also tended to outrun the supplies of relevant factors. The 
scarcity led to overpricing; overpricing operated both on the fiduciary 
aspect of the academic system and on the community aspect, with con- 
sequences for cognitive commitments and for the influence of academic 
roles and institutions. [P. 323] 


Chapter 8 (‘‘Continuity and Change: Some Probable Trends’’) pre- 
sents some predictions on the generally bright future of the American 
university. The technical appendix consists of charts, diagrams, and more 
charts. Parsonian scholars should know that, as the theoretical frame- 
work evolves, previous assertions are modified. This appendix revises 
some recent theoretical pronouncements and is therefore invaluable for 
remaining current on its state of development. 

On the positive side, I will mention two things. First, there are many 
observations, definitions, and assertions that are insightful, provocative, 
and, in many instances, apparently brilliant. The authors have consider- 
able wisdom. If one wants to work hard enough to uncover their insights, 
it might prove worthwhile. 

Second, there are dozens of hypotheses and asserted empirical relation- 
ships throughout that could and should be studied. The reputations of 
the authors warrant testing them and publishing the results. I leave it 
to the dedicated to uncover these for themselves. 


Society of Subordinates: Inmate Organization in a Narcotic Hospital. 
By Charles R. Tittle. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1972. EP: 
vi-4-200. $7.95. 


David Street 
University of Michigan 


Charles Tittle’s book is severely limited but significant. The principal 
limitation is that, although the author wishes to make broad statements 
about the sociology of inmate groupings in correctional units, his data 
come from a single organization—and a quasi prison at that, a federal 
hospital for narcotics addicts. The significance derives from the fact that 
while discussing his findings Tittle asks a host of questions that raise 
the generally unstated postulates of many students of corrections to the 
level of the theoretically and empirically problematic. 

The data come from a federal coeducational “custodial hospital" serv- 
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ing about 600 patients/inmates during the period of study, 1967-68. 
The patients were largely male; the majority of men were there as pris- 
oners (300 males and 50 females) rather than as volunteers (200 males 
and 50 females). Volunteers often stayed only a matter of weeks; pris- 
oners stayed several months or even over a year. The author and his 
Spouse conducted interviews with 184 male and 91 female inmates and 
reinterviews with a small sample of 36. Inmates, particularly those of 
prisoner rather than volunteer origin, were characterized as follows: 
“The typical subject is . . . the product of a disadvantaged background, 
whose family belonged to the poverty culture of an urban ghetto, and 
who developed, at an early age, an unconventional style of life that in- 
corporated hostility toward and distrust of the legal order" (p. 64). 
Toward the end of an eight-month period of fieldwork the institution 
seemed to be moving toward a more research-oriented and less custodial 
program, but the author could find few immediate effects of this change. 

The book has several faults that go beyond the limitations of the single 
research site. There are many technical weaknesses: occasional ignoring 
of seemingly relevant controls (e.g., the important “demographic” vari- 
ables—a variety of background attributes) in analyzing data in the 
chapter entitled “The Functional Explanation"; the problems of small 
numbers of cases that complicate many matters of control and inference; 
apparently weak measures (e.g., using clinicians’ casual judgment of . 
intelligence as a “real” variable); a lack of specification of many of the 
measures, either in the text or the brief methodological appendix; a seem- 
ing inconsistency in the respect accorded the continuously reported mea- 
sures of statistical significance (what is one to do with the supportive 
P < .30 on p. 73?); a cavalier (at least to this reader) classification of 
all persons over 25 as “middle aged" (p. 53); and at least one missing 
citation (what is the bibliographic citation to Wilkins 1969, on p. 8?). 

Another fault, at least for a number of potential audiences, is that the 
book is extraordinarily tedious in its belaboring of ambiguous findings, 
‘redundancy of formulation, insensitivity to policy, and, at the end, esca- 
lation of the theoretical problem to a general discussion of subordination 
that seems to cast little light upon the subject matter beyond vague 
analogy. 

Despite such problems, Society of Subordinates has a large number of 
attractive features. Like a “musician’s musician," Tittle is a penologist's 
penologist. First, he documents the idea that a narcotics treatment center 
is like many other presumed rehabilitative institutions in that great am- 
biguities surround those who are supposed to be defined as "sick" rather 
than "deviant," and great difficulties occur in maintaining other than 
custodial orientations among staff members. The character of the hos- 
pital is illuminated by the richness of some of the ethnographic accounts 
of social process: for example, how some of the more naive patients, 
such as addicted nurses who are volunteers, learn the rich urban “drug 
culture" from the prisoners; how the presence of inmates of both sexes 
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shapes both instrumental and expressive activity in the institution; and 
how both medical staff members and inmates come to devalue the pre- 
sumed therapeutic aspect of the program. Doctors learn to demonstrate 
their “sophistication” by avoiding being “conned” by the “manipulative 
behavior of addicts,” and inmates learn to display a “therapy vocabu- 
lary” as a way of beating the system. The gap between staff and inmate 
perspectives is beautifully illustrated in this quotation from a medical 
record: “The patient has no insight into his problem. He thinks he uses 
narcotics because it is pleasureable [sic]. Actually he doesn’t realize that 
this is false” (p. 44). Second, Tittle does an excellent job of clarifying 
the often vague distinction between types of involvement in an inmate 
group, specifically between involvement in primary groupings and com- 
mitment to a larger symbiotic and solidary collectivity. His findings are 
compatible with those of others who have discovered that these two social 
linkages overlap in some instances but not in others. 


Third, he provides a sharp, concrete criticism of the results of 30 
years of empirical work in the field, summarized well: 


Many of [the problems in theory development] seem to be, at least 
to some extent, the result of the tendency of more than a few sociolo- 
gists to polarize their thinking. . . . Many researchers tend to conceptualize 
phenomena as the outcome of a given process rather than the outcome 
of a combination of processes operating simultaneously. . . . Considerable 
work has been directed toward the resolution of "issues" rather than 
toward the integration of findings, and much of this work has failed 
to consider the various contingencies that might influence the extent to 
which a given process might be operative in a particular context. [Pp. 
176-77] 


Fourth, Tittle develops careful arguments as well as detailed analyses 
that question the extent to which the inmate collectivities are powerful 
rather than relatively weak. For example, with respect to their effects 
on persons who wish to participate in treatment programs, his discussions 
raise basic issues about the “functionalist” explanation of the inmate 
social system. 


Finally, although the author’s data do not permit the study of such 
phenomena as the “make-believe family” among female inmates, the 
coeducational nature of the institution he studied permits an unusual 
and important exploration of male/female differences in the correctional 
experience under relatively similar conditions. Of key importance here 
is the general proposition that females tend to find their adjustments at 
the primary-group level more than do males, a theory that, while implied 
by the literature on separate-sex institutions, has been little tested. 

Despite the volume’s weaknesses, it provides stimulation for the schol- 
ars of corrections and necessary reading for anyone about to embark 
on an empirical study in the field. 
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Income and Ideology: An Analysis of the American Political Formula. 
By Joan Huber and William H. Form. New York: Free Press, 1973. Pp. 
xiv-I-226. $8.95. 


John Leggett 
Rutgers University 


This is a good book, for it blends clear problem specification and useful 
information and develops their relation to classical sociological literature 
and ongoing research. 

How do the rich, middle income, and poor differ on adherence to “the 
dominant ideology”? To answer this question the authors studied 354 
Muskegon, Michigan, respondents, of whom 85 were black, 230 blue 
collar, and 191 women. Strangely enough, Huber and Form do not indi- 
cate the importance of union membership in this middle-sized, highly 
industrialized, unionized, auto-manufacturing community. 

The authors assert that a dominant ideology, including such formulas 
as equality of opportunity and equality of political influence, are best 
understood by remembering who benefits most from the ideological prac- 
tice; they have in mind explanations and justifications used by those 
“who get the most of what there is to get" to legitimize a stratification 
system. They argue that while there may be a general acceptance of 
the rightness of particular formulas, such as equality of opportunity, 
there would be striking differences among the rich, middle income, and 
poor about the degree to which such goals have been realized in the 
lives of real people. Further, there would be vast differences among 
income-racial strata on endorsement of collective alternatives such as 
workers’ control. 

Huber and Form hypothesized that the most advanced stratum, that 
is, the rich whites, would feel the greatest confidence that the tenets of 
both equal economic opportunity and equal political influence were op- 
erative, while the least advantaged strata, the blacks and the poor, would 
tend to deny that the tenets operated for them. 

Some of the questions and responses were as follows: 

1. “Do you think that a boy whose father is poor and a boy whose 
father is rich have the same opportunity to make the same amount of 
money if they work equally hard or do you think that the boy whose 
father is rich has a much better chance of earning a lot of money?” Of 
those who were (a) poor and black (P & B), 11% believed there was 
equality of opportunity; (5) poor and white (P & W), 37%; (c) middle 
and black (M & B), 2196; (d) middle and white (M & W), 49%; and 
(e) rich and white (R & W), 57%. 

2. When asked to endorse one of three short paragraph statements, one 
of them pluralistic (Riesman), one power elite (Mills), and one corpo- 
rate control (Marx), on how our political system runs, respondents made 
the following choices: (a) P & B: 33% Marx, 6% Mills, 61% Riesman; 
(b) P & W: 23% Marx, 22% Mills, 55% Riesman; (c) M & B: 40% 
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Marx, 16% Mills, 44% Riesman; (d) M & W: 17% Marx, 20% Mills, 
63% Riesman; and (e) R & W: 12% Marx, 23% Mills, 65% Riesman. 

3. “Some people think that a large corporation should be run demo- 
cratically, that is, that the employees or workers should have the chance 
to select the managers or bosses; other people think that the managers 
should be chosen only by those few people who know the most about 
running the company. What do you think?” The following percentages 
endorsed workers’ control: (a) P & B, 92%; (b) P & W, 36%: (c) 
M & B, 73%; (d) M & W, 16%; and (e) R & W, 0%. 

Ideological consensus is clearly missing, and those subject to double 
exploitation reject the pluralistic corporate formulas. Over and over 
again, not only poor blacks but also middle-income blacks (yearly family 
income between $7,500 and $25,000) emerged as disbelievers in the domi- 
nant ideology. 

How can one account for this pattern? Of the black middle-income 
disbelievers in the study, how many were labor unionists? Again, among 
the poor, how many of the disbelievers, both black and white, were UAW 
people? The authors don't tell us. Nor do they treat women as a par- 
ticular group, whether separately or in a group context such as union 
membership. Given the growing importance of women as a separately 
organized group within organized labor, Huber and Form should have 
analyzed them as such. 

Still, this book has a lot to say. Students will like it. In addition to 
its generally well-presented data and plain-folks prose, there is an excel- 
lent discussion and criticism of Karl Mannheim on ideology and a careful 
analysis of how the equality of opportunity and pluralist formulas find 
favor not only among the rich but within academic circles. Finally, there 
are some fascinating comparative data on ideology in a small Texan 
town. 


Ethnic Enterprise in America: Business and Welfare among Chinese, 
Japanese, and Blacks. By Ivan H. Light. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1972. Pp. ix-+-209. $2.85 (paper). 


Andrew M. Greeley 
National Opinion Research Center 


When the hardbound edition of Ivan Light's Ethnic Enterprise in Amer- 
ica was published, I wrote him a letter commending him for his work 
and warning him that he was likely to find himself in trouble. Light 
replied with some surprise. He had written a serious study of business 
practices among Chinese, Japanese, and blacks. Why would anybody be 
offended by such a study? 

Light now knows better. He finds himself accused of sociological Jen- 
senism for suggesting that Chinese and Japanese immigrants to the United 
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States have been much more successful in their commercial enterprises, 
because of suprafamilial social structures, than black slaves, who lacked 
in particular a “rotating credit association” such as the Japanese, Chinese, 
and even West Indian blacks had. 

At a time of less rigid ideology than our own, the play of Light’s 
exercise in sociological imagination would be well-nigh universal, but 
freedom of research and freedom of expression seem less important to 
American academics now than they did in the past, and a kind of reverse 
McCarthyism is at work. One dare not say anything that might be at 
all unfavorable to any “oppressed” group lest one play into the hands 
of the “oppressors.” Never mind that Light makes it perfectly clear that 
the Yoruba esusu existed in the West Indies and was destroyed by the 
structure of American slavery. No one dares to say that American blacks 
lack anything for fear that the ideologues would be down upon him, 
spitting their fury. 

But the ideologues cannot have it both ways. Either slavery left its 
mark on its victims or it did not. If it did not, then it was not so unjust 
and oppressive a system as everyone has thought. If it did, anyone who 
wishes to undo its effects must get fairly clear and precise information 
about what the impact of slavery was. It now becomes clear, for example, 
through the research of Herbert Gutman and his students, that despite 
what Franklin Frasier wrote and what generally has been assumed, the 
black nuclear family structure held together rather well during slavery; 
for example, in the years after the Civil War in one city in the United 
States there were more father-absent Irish families than father-absent 
black families. Whatever “disorganization” may afflict some black fam- 
ilies seems to be of much more recent origin, perhaps beginning with the 
Depression migration to the North. ? 

Further research may serve to refine or reformulate Light's thesis, but 
his fundamental question, *Why has racism not prevented Japanese and 
Chinese from having financial success in the United States when it has 
impeded black success?" is perfectly valid. Part of the answer, at least 
tentatively, seems to be the destruction of the tradition of "rotating 
credit" which seems to have been widespread in preindustrial societies 
all around the world. 

To make my point in a less controversial area: my own grandparents 
came to this country speaking Irish as their first language (they almost 
had to, given the place in western Ireland where they were born). The 
language is one of the world's most beautiful, and it is the bearer of the 
last great archaic literary tradition in western Europe. Still, for my 
grandparents and their generation, the Irish language was a burden that 
had to be discarded, and there is no trace in my family of Irish words 
(save the one for “fool”). Even traditional family names like Sheila and 
Grania were Anglicized to Jule and Grace. Giving up one's language and 
culture was a heavy pricé to pay, but undoubtedly my grandparents 
thought it was worth it. 
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The point is that immigration entails costs, sometimes heavy costs and 
sometimes costs which in the long run may be counterproductive and 
dysfunctional. Involuntary migration followed by a period of oppressive 
slavery is much more likely to have harmful effects than voluntary mi- 
gration followed by a century or so of discrimination and prejudice. What 
one gives up mistakenly but voluntarily may not be as important as 
what one is forced to give up by one’s masters. 

Still, any serious attempt to study any of the groups that make up 
American society must take into account the immigration trauma and 
the costs involved. For all groups there were costs; for some there were 
high costs; for blacks the costs were very high indeed. We don’t have 
to read Ivan Light’s book to know this, but it does give precision and 
clarity to our knowledge of one of the costs. 

X 


Organizing Strangers: Poor Families in Guatemala City. By Bryan R. 
Roberts. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1973. Pp. xviii4-355. $12.50. 


Norma Stoltz Chinchilla 
"University of California, Irvine 


Bryan Roberts's book, Organizing Strangers: Poor Families in Guate- 
mala City, is a substantial contribution to the understanding of poverty, 
migration, urbanization, and organization of the poor. Using a variety 
of techniques— participant observation, survey, and structured and semi- 
structured interviews—Roberts studies two slum neighborhoods in the 
rapidly growing capital city of Guatemala: La Planificada (a legally 
settled area) and San Lorenzo (an "invaded" squatter settlement). Rob- 
erts is skilled in his organization and interpretation of the information 
he collects: he uses life histories to illustrate the experience of migration, 
cohort analysis to reconstruct urban careers and interviews, and case 
studies to trace formal and informal organization of the neighborhoods. 

Like Oscar Lewis, Roberts argues that urbanization does not result in 
breakdown of face-to-face relationships or organization of the environ- 
ment. The spatial differentiation of the city over a short period of time 
does, however, discourage neighborhoods based on kinship, friendship, 
and common place of work. How, then, asks Roberts, do low-income 
individuals interact and cope with the strangers with whom they live 
in proximity? The study of these two slums illustrates the process by 
which the inhabitants interpret and mold their environment so as to 
bring greater order and predictability and create, according to Roberts, 
the preconditions for more extensive collective organization. 

Roberts's most important contribution to the "culture of poverty" de- 
bate is his well-documented conclusion that the poor are not just passive 
recipients of a "disturbing and often dangerous milieu," but active par- 
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ticipants who use sophisticated strategies based on “shrewd and rational” 
calculations to manipulate their economic and political environment. It 
is not, he argues, the resistance of traditional practices or attitudes that 
is the base of their problems, but the more fundamental problems of the 
social and economic structure of their city and country. The poor of 
this city have difficulty in organizing themselves into stable, cohesive, 
and class-conscious organizations, true; but this is certainly not due to 
fatalism or resignation. On the contrary, Roberts documents their daily 
efforts at individual and collective improvement of their lot and specifies 
the ecological, social, and contextual conditions that account for their 
limited success. 

In an extremely perceptive insight into the process of organization and 
disorganization in urban low-income areas, Roberts points out that out- 
side efforts formally to organize slum dwellers actually contribute to 
further disorganization: “. . . formal organization among the poor is 
more directly related to the need of other urban groups and organizations 
to reduce risks and uncertainties in their encounters with the poor than 
it is to the utility of such organizations for the poor themselves. In this 
way the dependence relationships that develop between low-income groups 
or neighborhoods and economically superior groups and professional peo- 
ple become a factor in the disorganization and powerlessness of the poor” 
(p. 194). The poor, despite their unequal resources and power, contin- 
uously negotiate with professionals, politicians, and agencies and thus 
affect the actions and ideologies of groups outside their neighborhoods. 

If urban slum dwellers are constantly struggling to decrease the inse- 
curity of their situation, compete for scarce resources, and generally 
improve their lot, why don’t their efforts result in strong political and 
social organizations able to defend their interests and create conscious- 
ness and solidarity among their members (such as the organizations of 
slum dwellers in well-known neighborhoods of Chile before the military 
coup)? Roberts's answer is “lack of trust," which he links to the diffu- 
sion of occupational and personal contacts through different neighbor- 
hoods in the city, frequent movement from one neighborhood to another, 
the scarcity and instability of urban employment, and the competition 
of incoming migrants with residents (discouraging the development of 
immigrant solidarity). But what of the sociohistorical context that would 
distinguish Guatemala from, say, Chile? The unusual strength of con- 
servative forces in resisting change? The overwhelming dominance of the 
United States? An extremely weakened labor movement aíter a period 
of political importance (1944—54), limitation of unions to large-scale 
work settings, and severe repression? Roberts mentions these factors as 
part of the setting, but, he argues unless we link them to the development 
of “trust,” until we understand how they set the parameters for the orga- 
nization of powerless groups, we have an incomplete understanding of 
the conditions under which the poor may fulfill the prophecy of becoming 
a substantial political force in underdeveloped countries. 
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Through Different Eyes: Black and White Perspectives on American Race 
Relations. Edited by Peter I. Rose, Stanley Rothman, and William J. 
Wilson. New York: Oxford University Press, 1973. Pp. xviii-|-453. 
$12.50. 


Anthony M. Orum 


University of Texas, Austin 


This collection of readings was designed with an admirable and interest- 
ing purpose in mind: to represent the views of different group-—ethnic, 
racial, occupational, and ideological—toward race relations in the United 
States. Presumably as a result of this assemblage, the editors hoped 
readers would better understand both the points of view of the particular 
groups represented and the phenomenon of race relations itself. 

That the book does not meet its editors’ expectations seems, on re- 
flection, inevitable. The authors vary greatly in their diligence and their 
capacity to represent the views of a particular group: some of the arti- 
cles, such as Robert Blauner's on white professors, succeed in conveying 
a clear sense of the view and of race relations of a group, while others 
fail, conveying either an obviously idiosyncratic notion or the view of 
some group other than that which they were intended to represent. 

To compound this problem, the articles vary considerably in their 
quality and style. Some are absolutely splendid, such as those by Lewis 
Killian and R. S. Bryce-Laporte, while several others do not meet even 
the minimal standards for a good essay. Some articles are mainly im- 
pressionistic, while others rely heavily on summary analyses of data. 
Some are aimed principally at conveying the sense of a group's views 
through its own words, such as the piece by Joyce Ladner on the urban 
poor, while others barely touch on the group in question, referring rather 
to extragroup conditions, such as the essay by Norbert Wiley. Most of the 
pieces are original contributions, yet several—indeed some of the best 
—are reprinted from other sources. The book, in short, is a mixed bag, 
but in ways which the editors did not anticipate and certainly were un- 
able to cope with. 

The best writings in the collection are exemplary for their command 
of the essay form or for the substance they communicate, and sometimes 
for both. Killian's fine essay on white southerners deals with the nature 
of the customs in the South, captured in the idea of "the color line," 
that for so long accounted for whites’ oppression of blacks. Recent changes: 
in the legal structure and shifts in the boundaries of the color line, Killian 
writes, have brought varying reactions from white southerners: the 
liberal, who now finds himself and his longtime solution for race relations, 
integration, rejected by those whom he had intended to aid, feels the 
-greatest conflict. With a totally different yet effective style, Ladner pro- 
vides us with a vivid, if too compact, portrait of the views of urban 
blacks, represented in a number of comments from young black female 
residents of Saint Louis. Their view, to the degree that it is a single 
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one, emerges as one of positive identification with blacks, discontent and 
embarrassment about poverty, and mixed emotions toward such figures 
as policemen. Chuck Stone’s essay, one of the more radical and forceful 
in the collection, outlines a number of steps that blacks might take in their 
attempts to seek political solutions to combat racial oppression by whites. 
Stone argues that blacks should press for political advances in a multitude 
of ways, especially through the establishment of an all-black political 
party. An essay by Frank Munger on white politicians is also excellent, 
discussing the ways in which different white politicians in the United 
States have sought to court or repel the votes of blacks. The article con- 
cludes with the somewhat surprising observation that the views of a 
politician’s constituency, be he (or she) white or black, have a more 
profound effect on the politician’s actions in office than his (or her) own 
views. 

Other essays equally revealing and well done are those by Wiley on 
the silent majority, Blauner on white professors, Bryce-Laporte on black 
immigrants, Jan Dizard on radical white students, Paul Welks on white 
ethnics, and Sethard Fisher on black professors. 

Plainly this is a book which, because of the merit of several individual 
contributions, could be considered worthwhile reading for the student of 
race relations in the United States. But it is also a very confusing book 
because the individual authors bring such diverse perspectives and ap- 
proaches to their subject. Even the attempts of two of the editors, Wilson 
and Rothman, to provide the tie that would bind these articles together 
represent little more than patchwork. In the final analysis, the confusion 
overwhelms even the distinctive voices in the crowd and underscores, 
once again, the inherent and virtually insuperable difficulties which face 
the editors of readers. 


Ghetto Revolts: The Politics of Violence in American Cities. By Joe R. 
Feagin and Harlan Hahn. New York: Macmillan Co., 1973. Pp. xiv-+ 
338. $8.95. 


David O. Sears 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The central “politics of violence" thesis of this book makes several asser- 
tions about the ghetto riots of the 1960s: they were (1) no different in 
kind from violent political tactics used in the past by other “have-not” 
groups against “haves” and the official authority structure they con- 
trolled; (2) a simple continuation of blacks’ earlier nonviolent political 
tactics designed to gain more power; (3) instigated by blacks’ univer- 
sally high level of deprivation and mistreatment, rather than by any 
especially high idiosyncratic levels of individual deprivation or any par- 
ticular misdeeds of specific local authorities or institutions; (4) expres- 
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sions not only of symbolic protest but, further, of an attempt to force 
a major redistribution of political and economic power within our society. 

Of course there are numerous alternative theories of ghetto rioting. 
Outside of liberal intellectual circles, the most popular theories invoke 
“riff-raff,” “rioting for fun and profit,” conspiracies, or various forms of 
ghetto pathology. Other social scientists have applied notions of frustra- 
tion-aggression, relative deprivation, behavior contagion, and symbolic 
protest, among others. While not all rioters could be expected to fit any 
single pattern, it is surely a useful endeavor, both academically and 
politically, to determine which view is most typical or accurate. 

A number of such efforts have been made, for example, the official riot 
commission reports and academic research by Downes, Fogelson, Mc- 
Phail, Paige, Sears and McConahay, and Spilerman. This book, presenting 
a more comprehensive review of the empirical literature than any other, 
is organized in defense of an important and compelling theoretical per- 
spective. It is clearly quite sophisticated and informed, and thus must 
be regarded as an indispensable source on the ghetto riots of the 1960s. 
With one exception, I feel the interpretations are legitimate and probably 
correct. However, the theory presented is an ambitious one, and the 
data are collected from a wide variety of other studies rather than orig- 
inating with this project. Thus, relevant data are often lacking or inade- 
quate in quality, and some data are not evaluated skeptically enough. 
Hence the evidence probably will not be fully convincing to proponents 
of other theories. 

The political nature of the violence is tested for in a number of differ- 
ent ways, using quite different kinds of evidence. One method is historical, 
proceeding by analogy to earlier powerless groups’ violent attempts to 
gain greater power, such as agrarian uprisings or clashes of frontier out- 
laws with vigilantes. While provocative, such analogies can, of course, 
be debated both for historical interpretation and for relevance to the 
ghetto riots. 

Another method uses quantitative analysis of riot participation itself. 
These authors, like most scholars, reject nonpolitical theories holding 
that the rioters were riff-raff, or members of some lunatic fringe, or 
merely wild adolescents. There are ample data on individual rioters to 
refute such theories, and enough evidence is cited here. But theories 
invoking individual deprivation levels are also rejected, against conven- 
tional academic wisdom. The authors feel such theories also assume the 
abnormality of individual rioters and thus distract us from recognizing 
rioting as a political response to “a grievance threshold [which] had 
been exceeded in virtually every urban ghetto” (p. 138). The reasoning 
eludes me; surely we do not lose sight of the effects of war upon combat 
deaths simply because the poor and disadvantaged are selectively more 
likely to be killed. But the authors’ view leads them to accept null cor- 
relations between deprivation and participation based on inadequate data 
(the socioeconomic characteristics of cities generally have not correlated 
with the occurrence, frequency, or severity or rioting) and to ignore 
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positive correlations based on directly relevant data (between individ- 
uals’ deprivation levels and riot participation, in survey studies such 
as our own). So the rejection of individual deprivation theories seems to 
me based on inadequate use of available evidence. 

The political nature of the riots is also seen in their “developmental 
trajectories,” from the precipitating incident, usually a “deliberate repu- 
diation of the external social controls manifest in police coercion,” through 
the purposeful selection of offending targets in the ghetto, to a state of 
siege marked by the authorities’ harshly repressive use of paramilitary 
forces. Again the argument is plausible but probably unconvincing to 
those who interpret the riots apolitically. Data on actual events taking 
place during a riot are more unreliable and perishable than other kinds 
of data. Also, they are here collected only impressionistically to form a 
hypothetical “ideal type" of riot, rather than in any more systematic 
form, 

Potentially, one of the thesis’s most important implications is that the 
authorities’ immediate response was repressive, and the longer-term re- 
sponse was either to whitewash public officials or to pour resources into 
law enforcement instead of structural change or institutional reform. 
Here the authors miss a golden opportunity to cover much new empirical 
ground, since no other systematic investigation has been made of the 
official response to the riots. But again they present only anecdotal ac- 
counts of phenomena begging for more systematic analyses, such as the 
postriot increase in antiriot training, anticonspiracy and antiriot legisla- 
tion, budgetary increases at the federal and local levels for local law 
enforcement, and modifications in social welfare programs. 

Finally, the last and key link in this political theory is that the riot 
was propelled by a desire for a basic “alteration of power arrangements.” 
Blacks’ sense of the legitimacy of the political system was supposedly 
declining in the mid-1960s because of the failure of other, more conven- 
tional political tactics, so they turned to separatism and violence. Since 
fundamental structural changes were demanded, instead of more mod- 
erate reforms, the authors’ major policy recommendation is for more 
community control and greater black power in general. 

The relevant data concern blacks’ attitudes toward politics and vio- 
lence. In what is one of the real strengths of the book, the authors ably 
pull together the numerous surveys done in various cities in the last 
decade and present a coherent and useful summary of blacks’ opinions. 
But, in my view, they drift finally toward an important misinterpretation 
of this body of data. What one finds in these studies over and over again 
is the perception of a purposeful protest, a demand for better treatment 
from the authorities, for more egalitarianism and more fairness, a plea 
for attention to blacks’ need and for generally making the system work 
better. There is only minority support for militant leadership, militant 
actions, black separatism, or other radical and revolutionary aims. To 
be sure, as the 1960s wore on, blacks became quite negative toward Nixon 
and the police, but this was a sign of realistic group interest rather than 
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a lost sense of legitimacy. And the fact that more blacks felt, after the 
fact, that the riots had “helped” more than “hurt” them should not mis- 
lead us. Invariably a firm majority of ghetto residents disapproved of 
rioting and felt future violence would be counterproductive. 

Since there was little evidence of majority for militancy and separatism 
among blacks, the authors must fall back on the argument that the 
alteration of basic power arrangements was demanded by the rioters, the 
emergent black power advocates, and militant organizations. But they 
do not come to grips with the dilemma of a militant and alienated mi- 
nority in the midst of a majority that is conventionally liberal, albeit 
dissatisfied and aggrieved about its treatment. In this sense, their policy 
recommendation of greater community control of a variety of institutions 
seems not to square with their data, at least not with their data on 
majority sentiment among ghetto blacks. 

With these two reservations, however, one can recommend the book as 
a fundamental one on the ghetto riots. The thesis is basic and provoca- 
tive, and the data are carefully assembled and for the most part con- 
vincingly applied. The authors must also be commended for sticking as 
close to objective and dispassionate analysis as they have, given the 
nature of the topic and their own obvious zeal for the “politics of vio- 
lence” thesis. 


The Politics of the Powerless: A Study of the Campaign against Racial 
Discrimination. By Benjamin W. Heineman, Jr. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, for the Institute of Race Relations, 1972. Pp. vii--244. 
$14.00. 


John Rex 
University of Warwick 


The structure of Britain's race relations situation, compared with that 
of other countries, including the United States, is very little understood. 
For the most part, attempts to review the situation either have been 
simple journalistic comments or have applied to the British scene ill- 
considered American analogies. It is important, therefore, that a few 
empirical studies are now emerging which enable one to assess the total 
structure of the British situation. 

Briefly, that situation is one in which the policy of laissez faire which 
prevailed prior to 1962 meant that all British subjects theoretically had 
equal rights in Britain regardless of their birthplace, just as in theory 
black Americans had equal rights with whites after the Civil War. In fact, 
the British situation was more open than the American, in that rights 
extended not merely to inhabitants of Great Britain, but to all those born 
in the British colonies, as distinct from the protectorates, who were 
British subjects. Moreover, because of the development of the welfare 
state, these British subjects were entitled to more rights than American 
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blacks ever were in the 1860s. What has happened subsequently is that, 
through immigration control regulation and a growing tolerance of dis- 
crimination, the black immigrant population from former British colonies 
has been systematically reduced to a state of social inferiority, and the 
general direction of change is still toward a decrease in rights. 

Against this background, attempts to apply to the British situation 
strategies derived from the United States were strangely irrelevant. The 
American strategies, following the Supreme Court decision of 1954, had 
permitted a program in which blacks, guaranteed legal equality of op- 
portunity, sought to attain equality of achievement. Nonetheless, in 
Britain in the mid-sixties there was an effort, inspired by Martin Luther 
King, to initiate a kind of civil rights movement in the form of the Cam- 
paign against Racial Discrimination (CARD); and a Race Relations 
Board was established which could seek limited legal remedies for the 
discrimination from which black British subjects suffered. The existence 
of these two types of organization helped to sustain the illusion that 
Britain was profiting from American experience, if not actually going 
beyond it. 

In fact, the general climate of British race relations can be discerned 
by considering what happened to the other major organization set up at 
that time, namely, the National Committee for Commonwealth Immi- 
grants. This prestigious committee, presided over by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, had a fair amount of elite but radical immigrant support 
and was a kind of built-in lobby established by the Labour government 
to mollify its own conscience when it capitulated to demands for tightened 
immigration control. This committee collapsed when its members lost 
confidence in the government, which extended immigration control to deal 
not merely with British subjects but with British citizens, especially 
those from the Indian subcontinent who found themselves without any 
other citizenship in the newly independent states of East Africa. The 
National Committee for Commonwealth Immigrants was replaced by the 
Community Relations Council, which accepted the inferior position of 
black people and sought to facilitate good community relations between 
superior and inferior communities. The relative failure of this body is 
chronicled in Hill and Isacharoff’s book, Community Action and Social 
Relations. One should also add that the whole process of the collapse of 
the National Committee for Commonwealth Immigrants was accompanied 
by the growth in political agitation from the Right, led by Enoch Powell. 

Underlying all these maneuvers on the overt political level, there was 
a subterranean movement within the immigrant communities. West In- 
dian organizations began to proliferate, even if their committees were 
more in evidence than their rank-and-file membership; and within the 
Asian communities effective grass-roots leaders found ways of dealing 
with the problems of Asian immigrants arising from repressive immigra- 
tion control measures. There was no very obvious connection between the 
activity of black and white intellectuals and these organizations. Either 
they were paternalistic, or they sought to impose divisive forms of 
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Marxist and other radical theory on a political situation with a dynamic 
of its own. 

.Benjamin Heineman’s book, The Politics of the Powerless, gives an 
account, probably the best yet, of the attempt by liberal and left intel- 
lectuals to mobilize the black community in an effective political move- 
ment. It is a story of total failure, and Heineman goes at least part of 
the way toward accounting for that failure. 

Dr. King originally met with leaders of the highly effective extraparty 
political Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and was put in touch with 
likely leaders of the black community, of whom Marion Glean was per- 
haps most important at the time. During the first two years of CARD’s 
existence, however, a committee emerged which represented various po- 
litical tendencies of those who wished to define the British race relations 
situation. Eventually there was an open clash between a group which 
Heineman calls the Nandyites, including the young English-educated 
lecturer Dipak Nandy and the Fabian lawyer Anthony Lester, and a 
more diffuse radical group drawn from the most politically articulate 
sections of the West Indian community in London. The Nandyites, hav- 
ing practically no roots whatever in the black community, came increas- 
ingly to look to the Labour party and the extension of the Race Relations 
Act as the primary means by which immigrant rights were to be assured, 
while the radical group thought more and more in terms of black self- 
defense. Eventually, however, in 1967, a large number of black orga- 
nizations that had remained on the sidelines affiliated themselves with 
CARD just before its national conference and ousted Nandy, Lester, 
and their friends from the leadership. The ousted leaders issued a state- 
ment to the effect that CARD had been taken over by “Maoists, Trot- 
skyists and West Indians," and it was left to Dr. David Pitt, the one 
significant West Indian leader associated with the Labour party, to try 
to hold CARD together. In fact, Dr. Pitt failed. The Nandyites got the 
Race Relations Act marginally modified to deal with employment and 
housing, and Dipak Nandy himself became director of an information- 
providing organization known as the Runnymede Trust. A number of 
liberal establishment institutions had been created, but the notion of a 
radical, liberal civil rights movement died completely. Thereafter, if effec- 
tive black organization was to be established, it would have to be estab- 
lished by the young, militant, English-educated blacks who were growing 
up in Notting Hill, London. 

In fact, Heineman's account of the politics of CARD is somewhat thin 
in its empirical basis. Marion Glean, for example, has attempted in the 
journal Race Today to give a far more comprehensive account of the 
actual politics which went on, as they appeared to a leading participant. 
Heineman's actual sources of information in the West Indian community 
were distinctly limited, and more research would have to be done to es- 
tablish what subterranean pressures were affecting the movement; but, 
arguably, such research would be of limited value. The main point is 
made. CARD failed, the British establishment anaesthetized its con- 
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science on the race question, racism on the political level grew apace, 
and Britain’s black community grew more embattled. 


CORE: A Study in the Civil Rights Movement, 1942-1963. By August 
Meier and Elliott Rudwick. New York: Oxford University Press, 1973. 
Pp. ix+563. $15.00. 


SDS. By Kirkpatrick Sale. New York: Random House, 1973. Pp. 752. 
$15.00. 


The New Feminist Movement. By Maren Lockwood Carden. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1973. Pp. xv-+234. $8.95. 


Jo Freeman 
State University of New Vork, College at Old Westbury 


The upsurge of new social movements in the sixties has produced an 
upsurge of new books about them in the seventies. The three reported 
on here are only a small sample of the many that recently have been or 
wil be published. Given the abysmal inadequacy of mos: previous re- 
search on social movements, it is to be hoped that these new studies will 
stimulate a thorough revision of the field. 

CORE and SDS are historical studies of major organizations within 
the civil rights and youth/student movements, respectively, the con- 
temporary impact of which is largely over. The New Feminist Movement, 
in contrast, applies a sociological perspective to a diverse ongoing phe- 
nomenon—a much more difficult task. Thus these books ar2 not identical 
in purpose and value. 

In CORE, August Meier and Elliott Rudwick have written a masterful 
study of a social movement organization which foundered on its own 
success. Drawing on archives, news clippings, other publications, and 
interviews, the authors chart CORE's history from its obscure beginnings 
in 1942 through its early activism in the late forties and initial decline 
during the McCarthy era. CORE revived with the emergerce of the civil 
rights movement in the late fifties but never achieved the recognition 
of its fellow organizations. In many ways, CORE’s story is a classic 
tragedy. It pioneered in the use of direct action techniques long before 
various other organizations existed; yet the activities of those others 
received national attention. Its philosophy of interracia.ism and non- 
violence preceded that of Martin Luther King; yet he became associated 
with them in the public eye. CORE's early struggles to desegregate public 
accommodations saw fruition in the 1964 Civil Rights Act—which was 
attributed to the efforts of Kennedy, Johnson, and SCLC. In the South, 
CORE’s participation in voter registration and the COFO experiment 
was crucial; yet SNCC's contribution was the more acknowledged. In 
the North, CORE was among the first to develop programs for housing 
and job integration. It also initiated many community organization proj- 
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ects—only to see some of its most effective fieldworkers co-opted by the 
War on Poverty. Nonetheless, CORE’s successes stimulated even greater 
ambitions, which finally exceeded the organization's capabilities: “. . . 
the continuous rise of expectations demanded ever bigger victories; as a 
result, campaigns that would have been labeled successful in 1962 were 
regarded as failures by 1964" (p. 428). This situation was exacerbated 
by the enormous difficulties of organizing the black poor, which CORE 
increasingly saw as the prerequisite for real change. CORE activists be- 
came drained by the demands their ambitious projects made of them and 
disillusioned by the lack of concomitant success. At the same time the 
rise of black nationalism and sentiments of separatism, combined with 
the falling off of white financial support (95 percent of CORE contrib- 
utors were white [pp. 225, 336]) caused “a breakdown in consensus and 
cohesiveness" (p. 429). CORE changed its ideology to meet the new 
ideals of the black community—and found that the Black Panthers had 
preempted the role of revolutionary vanguard. In the end it was left a 
small, severely splintered group trying to find a place for itself in what 
remained of the black movement. 

Kirkpatrick Sale's SDS is the most literary of the three books. Read 
over a period of weeks, its 700-- pages retain one's interest in the man- 
ner of a good soap opera. And, despite its impressive documentation and 
prodigious research, there is a soap-opera quality to its perspective. 
Sale's story is engrossing but panegyrical, as though written bv an out- 
sider more experienced in the glory than the gore. There is a lack of 
context for many of the events, which makes them seem unreal, and 
there is often confusion between what SDS actually did and what the 
author would like to imagine it did (e.g., SDS's role in the Columbia 
uprising is painted much larger than life). Further, Sale's heavy concen- 
tration on the National Office contrasts sharply with Meier and Rud- 
wick's skillful integration of chapter and national activities. Despi:e 
these flaws, Sale gives us an intriguing tale of what he calls a decade 
of defiance, “notable for setting a considerable part of its youth against 
the system that bore them" (p. 5). His history has four phases: the : 
“Reorganization” of 1960-62, when SDS appeared as an affirmer of 
American ideals and a critic of their institutional expression; the “Re- 
form" of 1962-65, when SDS tried to make American institutions live 
up of those ideals; the period of “Resistance” from 1965 to 1968, during 
which SDS clashed with those institutions; and the final years of 1968—70, 
when SDS sought open “Revolution” and overthrow of those institutions. 
Sale traces SDS’s growth and changes in personnel from its origins as a 
small band of young, alienated intellectuals to its development as the 
major student protest organization and the eventual isolation of its na- 
tional office as a beleaguered band of myopic revolutionaries with faith 
in nothing except their own nihilistic commitment. 

The New Feminist Movement discusses a movement which was in part 
an offspring of the civil rights and youth/student movements but has 
not yet met a similar demise. In assessing its origins, growth, and devel- 
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opment, Maren Carden does not shy away from critical interpretation, 
as does Sale. Her nonchronological approach looks at the ideas and issues 
of the movement, the women who become feminists and the process of 
becoming one, and the activities and organizations of its two major 
branches. Her data are based primarily on interviews with 104 partici- 
pants, as the archival sources are still forming and have hardly begun 
to be collected. She concludes that "the most satisfactory explanation of 
feminism's recent revival lies in an analysis of the long-term development 
of male and female roles within the context of the developing American 
society” (p. 151), and asserts that feminists must face the dilemma “that 
involvement in the male world may cause them to deemphasize traits like 
humanity and personal concern and to emphasize traits like ‘calculating’ 
and ‘inhuman’” (p. 168). 

None of these books presents a broad theoretical analysis of social 
movements, but considering them together one can discern some patterns. 
The most obvious is that there is nothing spontaneous about a social 
movement. Ripples of discontent and early organizational efforts appear 
long before they have a national impact. The other striking characteristic 
these movement organizations have in common is that, although each 
expended great efforts to broaden its base beyond the elite it felt gave 
it its original impetus, none was prepared for the different backgrounds, 
needs, and demands of the new recruits it attracted. CORE and SDS 
were unable to deal with the results of their own expansion; the new 
recruits they so earnestly sought became the seeds of their destruction. 
For the women's liberation movement, the outcome is not yet clear. The 
vast increase of participants subsequent to 1970 caused some major 
organizational reorientations, but so far most of the movement appears 
to be thriving. Nonetheless, this recurrent pattern raises some very serious 
questions. Is growth always good? Does a movement organization have 
an obligation to be everything to everybody within its social base? Can 
a movement organization more easily achieve its goals if it does not try 
to be all-inclusive? Or is its future primarily determined by the scope 
of its appeal? 


The Future of Marriage. By Jessie Bernard. New York: World Publish- 
ing Co., 1972. Pp. xvi4-367. $9.95 (cloth); $1.95 (paper). 


Mary Jo Neitz Wright 
University of Chicago 


Marriage is an inherently tragic relationship: it embodies insoluble con- 
flicts between incompatible desires found both within an individual and 
between two married persons. Jessie Bernard’s The Future of Marriage 
documents these conflicts and discusses current attempts, if not to solve 
them, at least to render them more manageable. Bernard is concerned 
with marriage in the sense of the commitment to each other made by the 
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partners in a marriage, and she assumes that the structure of the house- 
hold will influence the nature of the relationship. Commitment and house- 
hold structure form the two axes of her analysis of marriage past, present, 
and future. Marriage, at any time, must come to terms with the con- 
dicting desires within the individual. In this respect, Bernard emphasizes 
our desires for security and freedom; commitment, therefore, has two 
components—permanence and exclusivity. 

But the conflict within the individual is not the only one. Bernard’s 
insight into the intrinsic conflict between the needs and desires of the 
marriage partners leads her analytically to separate marriage into the 
man’s marriage and the woman’s marriage. Using a great many socio- 
logical and psychological studies as evidence, she argues that the man’s 
marriage is good while the woman’s marriage is bad. Married men are 
both healthier and happier than single men, the traditional costs of eco- 
nomic burden and sexual restrictions notwithstanding. By the same token, 
her evaluation of the woman’s marriage invalidates folk conceptions: 
married women are more prone to both physical and mental illness than 
single women. Thus, she maintains, marriage makes women sick. Fur- 
thermore, childless marriages (if they survive) tend to be happier than 
marriages with children, and parents of both sexes evaluate their mar- 
riages as more satisfactory before children are born and after they leave 
home. 

Just as she divides her diagnosis into the man's marriage and the 
woman's marriage, she divides remedies into those proposed by men and 
those proposed by women. Bernard reports men as attempting to alleviate 
their economic burdens and overcome sexual restrictions with the follow- 
ing kinds of suggestions: cooperative households with shared expenses 
and obligations, swinging, ménages à trois, intimate networks of married 
couples sharing sexual access, serial polygamy, and geriatric polygamy. 
Bernard is critical of these suggestions not only because they lack imagi- 
nation (and fail, for the most part, to advance beyond the ideas practiced 
by John Humphrey Noyes in his Oneida Community), but also because 
they fail to deal with the problems of the woman's marriage. 

The section on female proposals, drawing heavily on materials gen- 
erated by the women's movement, begins with a short discussion of the 
quality of the feminist critique of marriage. Bernard discusses a number 
of feminist alternatives that have little to do with men: celibacy, auton- 
omy (the career woman), and sisterhood. Other suggestions include trial 
marriage, companionate marriage without children, group marriages,. and 
households with shared responsibilities. The women Bernard cites em- 
phasize rights and obligations, especially the reallocation of responsibility 
for housework and child rearing; household structure; and better, not 
more, sex. Her own favorite is what she calls the “shared-role pattern,” 
where men and women share all the duties and responsibilities of their 
relationship—household, parental, and economic. She concludes by em- 
phasizing that marriage has not one, but many, "futures," all of which 
will involve compromise. 
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With a book like this an important consideration is that of audience. 
The chatty style, the relegation of tables to the back, and the minimiza- 
tion of footnotes (to the extent that sources are not always clear) indicate 
that Bernard is aiming at a popular audience, quite possibly those same 
people to whom she suggests in the beginning that we look for possible 
“futures” of marriage—the college-educated youth. For them, it may 
serve as a kind of sociological guide to “the future of marriage.” As a 
guidebook, however, one serious defect is the relative neglect of costs, 
both economic and psychic, of the alternatives she discusses. Even those 
seriously committed to the kinds of marriage she describes will not have 
it easy; women in the women’s movement frequently refer to such efforts 
as “struggle.” Throughout the book Bernard makes the point that when 
a compromise is made, it is usually the woman who makes it. Such pat- 
terns change with difficulty, especially when crucial decisions must be 
made, as, for example, in the case of one partner being offered a better 
job in a location where the spouse will have more limited opportunities: 
any decision which leaves the partnership intact is beneficial to one and 
harmful to the other. Bernard’s suggestion of new socialization patterns 
relates to the current predominance of female submission, but even the 
creation of strong independent women will not solve such problems as 
the above. Moreover, until the new socialization patterns become oper- 
ative it is difficult to see how those who are not committed to these 
modifications and alternatives, or who do not have the economic and/or 
psychic resources even to consider such a commitment, will fit into this 
future. 


Old Age in a Changing Society. By Zena Smith Blau. New York: New 
Viewpoints, 1973. Pp. xiv-+285. $9.95 (cloth); $2.95 (paper). 


Ethel Shanas 


University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


Old Age in a Changing Society is a well-written book giving Zena Smith 
Blau’s insights and beliefs about aging. Blau sees her book as providing 
the reader with a “perspective” and helping “the reader gain not only 
a more realistic assessment of the changes that may follow widowhood 
and retirement but a greater understanding of how to prepare for and 
cope with these changes when they occur” (p. xi). From this it may be 
perhaps assumed that this is intended as a “how-to-do-it” book; but the 
general treatment is sociological, and the presence of tables, footnotes, 
etc., leads one to believe that perhaps this volume is also intended as a 
contribution to the sociological literature. 

The book is written as an extended essay. The tabular data come largely 
from studies of the elderly made by the author in the 1950s. Blau believes 
that the situation of old people in American society can be explained 
primarily in terms of role exits. The two principal role exits of old age 
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as she sees them are retirement and widowhood, which detach persons 
from “society’s two principal institutional systems—the nuclear family 
and the occupational system” (p. 35). To quote the author further: 
“As long as people continue to perform roles within these systems— 
whether they are sixty or seventy or even eighty—they do not differ 
either socially or psychologically from people still in their forties or 
fifties” (p. 36). Persons familiar with the voluminous research in the 
social and psychological aspects of aging which has been carried forward 
over the last several decades can only be incredulous at such a statement. 
It ignores completely the findings of, among others, Bernice Neugarten 
and her associates, Marjorie Lowenthal and the research group at the 
Langley Porter Institute in San Francisco, psychologist David Gutmann, 
and the various longitudinal studies of middle age and aging, of which 
perhaps the best-known is Duke University’s. 

Where data other than those from Blau’s research of the fifties are 
used, they come from out-of-date publications. In a book published in 
1973, it is surprising to find 1960 Census data used to describe the size 
and marital status of the older population and to have labor force sta- 
tistics reported from the 1964 Statistical Abstract (p. 9). The author 
also demonstrates a phenomenon which can best be described as “My 
mind is made up. Don’t confuse me with facts.” 

Blau feels that workers are forced into retirement, that given a choice 
they would continue to work. In fact, the majority of persons newly 
entitled to Social Security benefits over the last decade have been early 
voluntary retirees. Investigations show that some of these are choosing 
early retirement because they are unemployed and unable to find work. 
However, careful studies by Barfield and Morgan of the University of 
Michigan, among others, indicate that industrial workers look forward 
to and welcome retirement. For those who have not been “engaged” in 
their work, leaving work (assuming one has enough money to live on) 
represents freedom rather than deprivation. 

Persons interested in social theory may find that the discussion of role 
exits has some merit. For those interested in old age in American society, 
this volume, ignoring as it does the investigations of aging and the aged 
of the last two decades, can hardly be recommended. 


Growth Centers in the American Urban System. Vol. 1: Community De- 
velopment and Regional Growth in the Sixties and Seventies. Vol. 2: 
Working Materials on the U.S. Urban Hierarchy Organized by Economic 
Regions. By Brian J. L. Berry. Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger Publishing 
Co., 1973. Pp. xv-+197; xxv--450. $9.50; $19.50. 

Richard L. Morrill 


University of Washington, Seattle 


This work, representing the culmination of eight years of research and 
writing in the areas of urban and regional development, is a more ana- 
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lytic and practical companion to an almost simultaneous and more his- 
torical work, The Human Consequences of Urbanization (London: Mac- 
millan, 1973). The first volume is in essence a contemporary statement 
of the forces determining differential patterns of urban and regional 
growth, a successor to Perloff’s Regions, Resources, and Economic Growth 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1960). The message here, 
however, is very different: rather than using material resources and the 
manufacturing they support as the basis for understanding the spatial 
organization of the economy, Berry argues that the key is now the power 
of the metropolis to generate its own growth on the basis of innovation 
as the resource. This change has important implications for a growth 
center policy which intends to concentrate public investment in select 
places for the purpose of aiding lagging regions. 

The verbal argument is concise, perhaps 70 pages, with almost twice 
as many pages of tables and maps to buttress and illustrate. Even ‘so, 
there is the impressive volume 2, with an additional 450 pages of tables 
and diagrams, containing detailed breakdowns of the entire U.S. urban 
hierarchy, together with a comprehensive set of transects of spatial varia- 
tion over much of the country. 

The objectives of the study are to evaluate the role of national policies 
concerning regional growth in the context of other national policies like 
environmental protection or community development, and to identify 
realistic and effective strategies in the light of what areas and places are 
really growing and why. The methodology is partly a reinterpreted theory 
of regional change, but mainly an exhaustive analysis, first defining the 
entire urban hierarchy, the areas of influence or gradients of welfare 
around places, and then identifying actual centers of growth, defined as 
places of accelerated expansion capable of transmitting improved condi- 
tions (ie., higher income) to their surroundings. The analysis is con- 
servative in the sense that success is the criterion for choosing not only 
growth policies but also to a perhaps circular extent, the places to be 
helped. Little consideration is given to strategies which might be proposed 
on theoretical or equity grounds; rather, the empirical evidence must be 
our guide. 

Traditional concepts of regional growth are reviewed in chapter 1 and 
modified in the light of recent experience: for example, because of the 
expansion of services, urban regions have become more autonomous and 
peripheral regions less dependent on resource-related exports. At the 
same time, older, slower-growth industries are by now “filtering” down 
to smaller places and out to peripheral regions. 

Metropolitan centers generally, not the old northeastern “heartland,” 
now organize the space-economy. Innovations are .generated in larger 
metropolises from which change spreads to smaller places and out into 
hinterlands. Thus vitality and welfare are simple matters of spatial and 
functional distance from the organizing centers—an elegant scheme, gen- 
erally valid, but not consistently supported by the data amassed. The 
corollary—a distinction between a self-generating metropolis and a *hand- 
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me-down” nonmetropolitan realm—is grossly valid, but again too simple. 

These notions are tested by analysis of growth in an exhaustive set of 
“daily urban systems” (basically centers and their commuter hinterlands). 
The key conclusion that growth is a function of size (which is a strong 
tendency) is marred by the simple fact that the measured performance 
of smaller cities is dragged down by the inclusion of proportionally much 
more rural territory. The subsequent discussion of suburbanization and 
polarization within metropolitan areas, fueled by social (class and race) 
forces, is excellent. 

Regional development strategies in Appalachia and the upper Great 
Lakes are reviewed in chapter 2. The summary of the Appalachia pro- 
. grams, in which public investment is being concentrated in improved 
highway access and infrastructure development in strategic places, is very 
good, even if the evaluation of results is somewhat uncritical. The upper 
Great Lakes case study is fascinating and thorough, detailing how the 
objective of identifying actual and potential growth centers was met. 
The local diffusion of television is used to illustrate the principle of the 
spread of growth from metropolitan cores, and the role of regional dif- 
ferences in wage rates in the outward “filtering” of manufacturing is 
assessed. Growth centers are classed as “primary” (already successful) 
or “secondary” (may well grow if moderately helped). Since these are 
biased toward more successful regions to the south, it is recognized that 
not all areas realistically can be helped, and that some out-migration 
must be part of any regional development strategy. 

The present urban hierarchy of the United States, gradients of urban 
influence and of change, and, most important, actual growth centers of 
the sixties are identified in chapter 3. The hierarchy is an extension of 
Berry’s earlier work (City Classification Handbook [New York: Wiley, 
1972]) to the very local level, and the gradients, too, are an updating 
and extension across a wider set of transects. (I might note here 
that among the generally fascinating and informative maps are some 
hasty and inaccurate ones, such as 3.1.) The detailed Memphis region 
example and the data generally suggest that many smaller places are 
in fact doing as well as the largest ones, which supports Berry's optimism 
about regional development, if not altogether his metropolitan self-gen- 
eration thesis. It is also of interest (fig. 3.19) that income in the South 
increased more rapidly than in other areas, even though on the basis of 
hand-me-down industry. Industrial filtering is of course not new; the 
South is only now experiencing the general industrial and urban trans- 
formation other regions have passed through, which does raise the ques- 
tion of whether insights based on San Francisco or Boston are really 
appropriate to the problems of less advanced or sophisticated areas: is 
the country really integrated? 

Continuing growth centers are identifed as peaks on the gradients, 
that is, locations which have higher levels of density and income than 
their surroundings and which are centers of commuting. However, if 
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county averages were used to measure the impacts of places, then some 
successful smaller places, or places in larger counties, might be system- 
atically missed. SMSAs appear to qualify whether or not they were in 
fact successful, a procedure eliminating the need to test whether larger 
metropolitan areas are necessarily self-sustaining. 

Emergent growth centers are identified as peaks of positive change in 
population, income, and ‘migration, certainly a reasonable short-run mea- 
sure but probably subject to the same problem noted above and also 
unable to account for temporary changes in the fortunes of places. Figure 
3.21, continuing growth centers, and figures 3.24 and 4.4, growth centers . 
outside SMSAs and a “synthesis of growth,” respectively, are perhaps 
the key maps, as well as the subject of chapter 4. Virtually all regions 
are found to contain centers of growth, small to large. Much of the growth, 
especially of population but also of industry, is found to consist of exten- 
sions of metropolitan areas. Some of these are in high-amenity areas; 
many others in nonmetropolitan areas are found to have benefited from 
“filtering” of industry. The zones of particular growth are some non- 
metropolitan parts of the Northeast and the middle South. The exceptions 
to the generally encouraging picture are serious; the process has not 
extended to minority areas: Indian reservations and Chicano and black 
areas, whether within cities or in rural regions. The inversion of gradients 
——lower in central cities, rising to peaks in some intermetropolitan inter- 
stices—is termed a “megalopolitan” trend. 

It is thus concluded that the social good is not fully served by the 
market and that welfare and equity considerations, discrimination, and 
inequality of opportunity compel some intervention. Yet Berry avoids 
this thicket, perhaps realistically, as we may be willing to tolerate a dual 
society. Berry counts on a coming labor shortage to help the processes 
of diffusion, filtering, and regional economic integration, whereas I sus- 
pect a serious surplus is more likely through 1980, probably hindering 
the process. 

Growth Centers in the American Urban System presents a well-executed, 
theoretically consistent, strongly documented argument that understand- 
ing growth in contemporary America is really very simply a function of 
a place’s position in the hierarchy and its distance from the self-sustaining 
metropolis (if you are white). There is much validity in this view. The 
probability that understanding growth is not really so simple, that in fact 
some metropolitan areas are not so successful, that larger size is no guar- 
antee of innovation, and that old-fashioned resources remain vital, should 
not diminish the significance of Berry’s tremendous overall contribution 
to understanding the structure of the American urban economy. 
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Residential Abandonment: The Tenement Landlord Revisited. By George 
Sternlieb and Robert W. Burchell. New Brunswick, N.J.: Center for 
Urban Policy Research, Rutgers University, 1973. Pp. ix-]-444. $15.00. 


julian H. Levi 
University of Chicago 


Residential Abandonment is a timely and important work. The study fo- 
cuses on Newark, New Jersey, but, as the authors observe, the phenomenon 
of abandonment is by no means limited to that metropolis. The 1971 
Center for Community Change study, published by the National Urban 
League, identified Newark, Hoboken, Saint Louis, and Chicago as places 
encountering similar problems. As long ago as 1951, the authoritative 
text of the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers set the phe- 
nomenon of abandonment within the context of neighborhood evolution 
and change (The Appraisal of Real Estate, 2d ed. [Chicago: American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, p. 104]): 


To be even more precise, let us analyze briefly the nature and be- 
havior of the typical residential neighborhood. This is one which is 
considered to contain residential buildings and other types of buildings 
which house enterprises or services needed by the inhabitants. Thus 
schools, churches, stores, theatres, and libraries are integral parts of a 
residential neighborhood. In the pattern of city growth, such residential 
neighborhoods exist around the core which comprises the commercial and 
industrial areas of the city. As the city grows the core enlarges and en- 
croaches upon the residential areas. New residential areas come into 
being further out on the periphery. The old dwelling districts thus lose 
desirability for residential purposes. 

This, in a general way, is what happens to residential neighborhoods. 
They usually grow in desirability for a while after they are established, 
provided they command public favor, and are built up quite rapidly. 
They attain a peak of desirability, remain stable for a time, and then 
deteriorate in quality. Or, another way of stating it is that there are 
three stages of neighborhood status—integration, equilibrium, and dis- 
integration. If city growth and expansion are rapid, neighborhood change 
is likely to occur rapidly. 


The Sternlieb-Burchell analysis of residential abandonment as related 
to the various indicia of public safety—tax delinquency, availability of 
mortgage financing, code enforcement activities—is both good and use- 
ful. 

The value of this book, however, could have been magnified many 
times through consideration of available material and experience con- 
cerning the Woodlawn neighborhood in Chicago. Winston Moore, Charles 
P. Livermore, and George F. Galland, Jr., add a further dimension to the 
study of residential abandonment in their analysis of Woodlawn (Wood- 
lawn: The Zone of Destruction, in Public Interest, no. 30 [Winter 1973]): 


Personal security in neighborhoods like Woodlawn has broken down 
so completely that few families with any choice want to live there. Tra- 
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ditional police techniques for maintaining order depend on assistance 
from ordinary community and family institutions which most neighbor- 
hoods can take for granted. When a neighborhood like Woodlawn reaches 
the end of its historical line of succession, these institutions no longer 
function. Being the only enforcer of neighborhood security is a new role 
for local government, one which it has not yet learned to perform effec- 
tively. We haven’t yet found ways to deal with the problems of kids 
in these neighborhoods who get into trouble, or to get adequate school 
supervision over kids who get none at home, or to provide proper law 
enforcement when all fear to testify. 

As conditions get worse, everybody runs who can. All that is left 
is a population no landlord wants, a dangerous underclass spawned by 
poverty, joblessness, misguided welfare policies, and ineffectual correc- 
tions, and educational programs. In the final stage, the kids who are young 
adults of this underclass cannibalize their own neighborhoods, stripping 
vacant apartments of anything of value, doing $30,000 worth of damage 
to a house to get a few pounds of brass fittings and copper wiring to 
sell to junk dealers for a few pennies. [P. 43] 


The Moore, Livermore, and Galland thesis is supported by records of 
public school enrollment. Boys in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades are 
particularly susceptible to gang recruitment. The alternatives available 
to them and their families are indeed grim: to join and become an un- 
willing client of the Police Gang Intelligence Unit, or to refuse and risk 
the gang enforcer. As shown by school enrollment statistics, the reaction 
of families is to flee the area, a decision explained by fear for life and 
limb rather than by housing economics. 

Thus, abandonment develops independent of housing structure, rent, 
or condition and cannot be seen simply as a problem in real estate eco- 
nomics. Experience in public housing provides evident examples. Prob- 
lems of mortgage financing, tax delinquency, and age and condition of 
structure, did not exist initially at Pruitt-Igoe in Saint Louis. That public 
housing project, in fact, won architectural awards for its excellence in 
design. Yet, in years to come, the project will be remembered for the 
photograph of its demolition by dynamiting. The collapse of community 
and fear for public safety throughout the neighborhood explain the re- 
sult. f 

The problem of deteriorating neighborhoods, moreover, is neither lim- 
ited to the United States nor restricted to racial circumstances. The 
Economist (|September 29, 1973], p. 36), in describing Scotland and, 
specifically, Glasgow, states: 


Since 1945 it has been assumed that the overriding priority, to the 
exclusion of practically every other consideration, has been to tackle 
the grim legacy of Scotland's industrial revolution: the overcrowded, 
stinking, vermin-ridden tenements of towns like Glasgow, Dundee, 
Greenock and Clydebank. But almost 30 years of building over 700,000 
houses and apartments for rent has produced its own grim legacy: vast 
expanses of soulless council estates, in which about one-third of the 
accommodation is provided by multi-storey. blocks. These new estates 
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have few amenities, no sense of community and generate the social 
problems of drunkenness, hooliganism and crime that they were meant 
to solve. 


Certain common assumptions are simply untenable. Brick-and-mortar 
solutions to the housing problems of families with low income ultimately 
lead to concentrated social pathology. Nor is urban renewal the inevi- 
table villain. The choice in the declining neighborhood is not between 
a renewal program and no program, with families remaining in their 
homes. The choice is instead between renewal, with its relocation aids 
and requirements for rehousing, and community abandonment, in which 
families flee in fear without any rehousing assistance at all. 

Moreover, happily, the choice of housing accommodations in many com- 
munities throughout the country is progressively less controlled by the 
fact of race or ethnic origin. Middle-income black families in many, many 
communities throughout the United States are finding that they do have 
a choice. The free exercise of that choice against the socially disorganized 
neighborhood adds yet a further dynamic to the abandonment process. 

Thus, further analysis of residential abandonment is essential to the 
development of sound public policy. Unless the process is truly under- 
stood and evaluated, new investment in residential occupancy may often 
be unsound and even counterproductive. Perhaps an entirely different 
form of land use may be required. 

Hence the reviewed work is not only important and useful; its study 
and further extension are required for the development of a wise and 
humane public policy. 


Labyrinths of Democracy: Adaptations, Linkages, Representation, and 
Policies in Urban Politics. By Heinz Eulau and Kenneth Prewitt. India- 
napolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1973. Pp. xxxi-++-713. $15.00. 


Robert L. Lineberry 
Northwestern University 


Labyrinths of Democracy represents the capstone of the City Council 
Research Project, conducted under the direction of the authors at Stan- 
ford University. The project has resulted in a spate of dissertations on 
various aspects of urban decision making in the Bay Area, including 
studies of city council members, city managers, local interest groups, 
political recruitment, and electoral politics. The present volume is itself 
as labyrinthine as the larger project itself, and the metaphor of the maze 
is as appropriate to the rich complexity of the book as to the subject 
matter. The project is based on a study conducted in 1966-67 with mem- 
bers of city councils in the Bay Area, where 435 council members on 82 
councils provided interview material. Excluding San Francisco itself, 
which the authors consider sui generis, the population of the communities 
ranged from 310 to 386,000. In addition, community attributes, princi- 
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pally size, density, and growth rate, provide indicia of the adaptations 
required for coping with the environment. And policy variables (prin- 
cipally planning and amenities expenditures) are used to relate decision- 
making processes to environmental adaptations and to patterns of urban 
growth. Electoral data, including competition, turnover, and turnout, are 
assumed to represent linkages between the electorate and the policymakers. 

The authors’ focus is avowedly macro- rather than micro-level. Vir- 
tually all of the measures represent analytic constructs pertaining to the 
city council as a decision-making body, its adaptations, and its policies, 
not to individual councilmen. Only infrequently is the council member 
the subject of analysis, and then typically only as a descriptive base 
for the construction of structural or relational properties of the council 
itself. From the interview data, numerous measures of structural and 
relational properties of the decision-making milieu are constructed. Some 
of these are sociometric (e.g., measures of collegiality and interaction) ; 
some are role theoretic (including the council’s self-definition as trustee 
or delegate); others are measures of decisional styles, perceptions of the 
environment, and political power relationships. 

I hope I can be excused from the task of neatly summarizing a 713-page 
book with 30 chapters and 128 tables and figures. Indeed, the massive- 
ness of the book, coupled with its somewhat ponderous style, will un- 
doubtedly deter some who might otherwise profit from the enterprise. 
But the book is one of the best examples yet to appear in political soci- 
ology of combining macro and micro data elements into a holistic per- 
' spective on the policy process. The authors eschew deterministic models 
in which abstract socioeconomic aspects of a community somehow “cause” 
variations in local politics and public policy. Many, if not most, of the 
dominant concepts of contemporary political sociology— political recruit- 
ment and stratification, representation, competition, role conception, and 
a host of others—figure in the cast of conceptual characters. Taken piece- 
meal, the book may possibly be more valuable than when ingested as 
a whole. There is, for example, an excellent discussion of class bias in the 
recruitment of local officeholders and a careful effort to relate council- 
manic perceptions of urban growth to policy choices. 

As with all labyrinths, there are some dead ends. Given the rich com- 
plexity of the data, it is curious that the authors generally opted for 
some of the least sophisticated forms of analysis. Contingency tables are 
used even when the data permit linear analysis. City size, for example, 
is split at the median (17,000), even though it lumps together as "large" 
both Oakland and a town of 20,000 people. If size is taken as a surrogate 
for complexity, there are surely more alternatives than complex environ- 
ments versus not-complex ones. Perhaps, too, since the book's explicit 
focus is on legislative decision making in small groups, it would have 
been helpful to rely more on the small-group literature. Many of the 
concepts utilized are commonplace enough in group research, but here 
they seem to be constructed out of whole cloth. 

Because the "primary objective of the research was not to contribute 
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to the study of local government and politics, [but] to the study of 
legislative institutions” (p. 33), there is less to be learned here about 
urban politics than about legislative decision making. The gamut of urban 
issues which one assumes confront Bay Area communities like others— 
race, public finance, Jaw enforcement, and so on—are missing here, which 
is perhaps unfortunate. There is not much drama in this book. But books 
should be evaluated in terms of their own objectives, not the whims of 
reviewers. On its own terms, Labyrinths of Democracy represents a very 
rich analysis of the legislative decisional process, never bounded by the 
walls of the legislative chamber. Its outreach—back into the wellsprings 
of the community itself and ahead into the policy consequences of deci- 
sion making—makes it a systematic, elaborate, and useful contribution 
to the study of public governance. 


Politicians, Bureaucrats, and the Consultant: A Critique of Urban Prob- 
lem Solving. By Garry D. Brewer. New York: Basic Books, 1973. Pp. 
xii-I-291. $12.50. 


M. Leanne Lachman and Anthony Downs 
Real Estate Research Corporation 


This is an instructive book, though the findings were not previously un- 
known and the conclusions are not unexpected. The title is deceptive. 
Despite the subtitle’s implication of a critical analysis of urban problem 
solving in general, Garry D. Brewer’s exclusive focus in this book is on 
the historic failure of large-scale computer models to provide usable in- 
formation for urban decision makers. Brewer’s case studies are the Com- 
munity Renewal Program models attempted in San Francisco by Arthur 
D. Little Corporation and in Pittsburgh by the Center for Regional Eco- 
nomic Studies at the University of Pittsburgh, in conjunction with 
CONSAD Research Corporation. 

The modeling efforts in San Francisco and Pittsburgh each cost over 
$1 million before they were terminated and abandoned. Through detailed 
examination of these cases, Brewer presents a sorry dual saga of the 
discovery that computers cannot compensate for the vast unknowns in 
urban social science. In large part, the academic and business consultants, 
who were viewed as “‘outside experts,” badly misled local politicians and 
bureaucrats by claiming that they could construct urban models to assist 
in policymaking. However, the model builders did initially believe in 
what they were attempting. Their failure as responsible consultants was 
in not notifying the cities that they had overestimated what could be 
done. Instead, they repeatedly requested more money and quietly made 
oversimplifying assumptions to compensate for nonexistent or inadequate 
data. 

The San Francisco and Pittsburgh model-building cases—and a num- 
ber of others like them—seem like foolish lapses of common sense. Yet 
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the idea of transferring systems analysis from the aerospace industry 
to social research was initially compelling. Advocacy of such a transfer 
increased as defense research allocations declined and consulting firms 
and individuals were scrambling for new business. As Brewer points out, 
the salesmen were convincingly confident in their presentations to city 
officials, though promises were more extensive than work programs in 
their proposals. 

The problems plaguing large-scale social computer model building have 
been remarkably consistent. Frequently, the people selling the concept 
are unfamiliar with computer programming and are not even experts in 
the subject to be modeled; the needs of the sponsoring agency are sub- 
ordinated to the intellectual interests of the model designers; technicians 
are not involved in costing the research program; the time required to 
complete the task is grossly underestimated; the ultimate users of the 
model are not directly involved in its construction; the data requirements 
and the information available are examined some time after the concept 
is approved; the conceptualizers and the programmers are different peo- 
ple who do not understand each other’s needs; assumptions and data 
surrogates are too liberally used to compensate for information gaps; 
documentation is negligible; and rationalization is allowed to substitute 
for reason. 

Given the number and magnitude of these recognized problems, why 
did Brewer devote so much time to preparing his case studies? He does 
provide greater documentation than has been available, but his evidence 
is not very novel or revealing. Though his own position on the potential 
for urban model building is unclear, his purpose in writing the book 
seems to be to offer guidance to future practitioners. He has developed 
an appraisal method for evaluating computer simulation proposals to 
solve policy problems and then for reviewing models that have been con- 
structed. His appraisal technique is sensible, but it would probably lead 
to rejection of all conceivable large-scale urban models. It is doubtful 
whether an elaborate rationale was needed to reach that conclusion. 

Of the four key questions Brewer poses to test the initial feasibility 
of a proposed model, the two that would almost always be answered in 
the negative are: “Is there a good data bank . .. ?” and "Is there suff- 
cient reliable theory concerning the question to enable construction of a. 
model that will have a good representation?" (p. 60). Though Brewer 
fully recognizes the present lack of hard socioeconomic data, he does not 
emphasize the need for development of data banks. This is currently 
one of the most legitimate uses of computer technology in urban research 
—to provide for storing, updating, and eventually manipulating masses 
of basic information. Then, when more systematic thinking has been 
devoted to causal relationships and the key variables of urban social 
analysis, the data will be available to perform reasonable simulations. 

Brewer touches on a number of other issues that are not explored in 
this book but could profitably be pursued in another volume with a similar 
title. Among these topics are the degree to which politicians want to 
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understand the real nature of urban problems; the question of how to 
encourage bureaucratic recognition of urban realities, given politicians? 
reticence about making facts known; and the problem of how consultants 
can integrate their work closely enough with that of their clients so that 
the "outside" research and analysis are continued after the consultants 
leave. These subjects need coverage in another, truly general, "critique 
of urban problem solving." 


D 


The Political Economy of Social Class. By Charles H. Anderson. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1974. Pp. xi+340. $9.95. 


John Horton 
University of California, Los Angeles 


This is a critical, well-documented analysis of contemporary capitalism, 
whose structure of inequality is defined in strict Marxist terms by the 
antagonistic contradiction between the working and ruling classes. A 
book of such scope is overly ambitious and arduous to read, but certainly 
essential if we are to develop the scientific knowledge which revolutionary 
struggles require. So at last we are seeing a small flowering of Marxism 
in the desert of North American sociology. It grew out of and is replacing 
the New Left or radical sociology of the 1960s. Today one faction of 
radical sociology has regressed and retreated to the clouds of cultural 
criticism, where it threatens to obscure and co-opt materialist criticism 
on grounds satisfactory to capitalism and its establishment intellectuals. 
Another sector of the New Left has progressed from pragmatism and 
anticommunism to find intellectual and political sustenance in Marxism. 
Charles Anderson’s analysis of class shows us how far we have come 
and how far we must still go to develop a Marxist social science. 

Given the underdevelopment of Marxist thought in developed capital- 
ism, Anderson not surprisingly devotes three introductory chapters to the 
fundamentals of political economy (the labor theory of value and the 
developmental tendencies of the capitalist mode of production). These 
chapters are too long and elementary for the reader who knows a little 
and would have preferred theory developed dialectically in the concrete 
analysis of class instead of laid out in advance, bourgeois style. The 
introduction is nevertheless necessary for the majority who could not 
find Marx in their curriculum, and it serves to forewarn us of Anderson’s 
highly empirical but also empiricist version of Marxism. 

The body and strength of the text is its empirical documentation of 
inequality. “The position held to here is that one must look first and 
always at property classes or ownership, as Marx and as Weber himself 
did, if the operation of a society’s structure of inequality is to be under- 
stood. From property we can explore more fruitfully the other dimen- 
sions of stratification such as occupation, status, and power, and examine 
the manner in which the latter influence property classes" (pp. 121-22). 
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Defining the practical goal of stratification research as studying “the 
exercise and consequences of economic and political power," Anderson 
argues for a "temporary moratorium on research in areas of lesser import 
to the understanding of social class and inequality, such as social status 
and prestige hierarchies, noneconomic cultural attributes and life styles, 
and purely social patterns of interaction" (p. 134). 

True to his recommendation, the author devotes one large section of 
his book to a definition and an economic-political profile of the U.S. 
working class, divided into a commodity-producing sector (including 
engineers and technicians who contribute to the production of surplus 
value) and a service or nonproducing sector. This section contains a 
thorough and well-thought-out attack on the embourgeoisement thesis. 
Middle-classness has no objective meaning to the masses of workers who 
remain accessories to the relations of production, which can promise only 
alienation, unemployment, or at best subsistence wages. An even larger 
section of four chapters describes the U.S. ruling class, its organization 
and method of operation through corporations, state capitalism, and im- 
perialism. 

The book concludes with a defense of the revolutionary role of the 
working class: *. . . the view that the working class as a whole is apa- 
thetic or integrated, though perhaps appealing on the suríace, fails to 
take full cognizance of the depth of oppositional feelings within the 
bored working class—as well as their activities. This is not to say that 
class consciousness is widespread; it is to say that the conditions are 
ripe for its full development, and that a growing minority of the working 
class is class conscious and aware of its opponent" (p. 290). Finally, 
adhering to a rather economics-oriented notion of class politics, Anderson 
sees production workers as providing the bulk of leadership for change 
with the continued help of minorities, especially blacks, who constitute 
a growing segment of production workers. Rather short shrift is given to 
student and women's movements on the narrow grounds that they do 
not constitute classes. 

Anderson deserves strong praise for his empirical work. Not satisfied 
with armchair Marxism, he has drawn on a wealth of statistical data to 
document inequality and class. But something is missing. The reader 
will look in vain for any demonstration of Marxism as a method distinct 
from bourgeois empiricism. The empiricist and nondialectical character 
of Anderson's thought is most blatantly shown in his conceptions of 
society, class, and class consciousness. Like his bourgeois opponents, he 
interprets society statistically as a set of outcomes or variables rather 
than as productive structures. Thus in order to prove the role of class, 
he must forever document the weight of the economic over the noneco- 
nomic variables; he must define class reductionistically and mechanisti- 
cally as an objective property position somehow set in motion through 
consciousness and political action. He could have argued more accurately 
and convincingly, first, that the so-called stratification variables are part 
of the same productive structures determined in the last instance but 
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not in every instance by the economic mode of production; and second, 
that class is not located in an objective base called the economy and 
then discovered by individual minds and later put into motion (an in- 
correct reading of the Hegelian terminology implied in the notions of 
class for itself and class in itself). Class is not a thing plus individual 
minds; it is a structure of relationships and practices which cut across 
the economic, political, and ideological regions of capitalism. 

These are not academic criticisms. Inadequate theory and method 
lead to inadequate political conclusions. Thus through reflection on ‘‘ob- 
jective” conditions rather than through analysis of concrete social and 
political practices, Anderson asserts the revolutionary role of the working 
class and questions the politics of groups not directly tied to production. 
This is economism and politics by faith. Beyond a set of categories and 
descriptions, we need a theory and a program for building class con- 
sciousness in the United States, even with the help of those progressive 
and potentially anticapitalist women and minorities. No revolution can 
occur without the working class (whose importance has not diminished), 
but the route to revolution need not be determined at each moment by 
those most closely attached to the production of surplus value. 

In sum, Anderson provides us with necessary descriptive data, the raw 
material for theory. His work is, however, theoretically weak and politi- 
cally unconvincing—perhaps the inevitable result of trying to prove the 
velidity of Marxism with the empiricist methods of bourgeois sociology. 


Size and Democracy. By Robert A. Dahl and Edward R. Tufte. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1973. Pp. x4-148. $6.95. 


Raymond H. Wheeler 
University of South Florida 


A common argument today is that communities and nations are so large 
that it is difficult for people to find satisfying involvement in the political 
decision-making process. The alternative argument is that man needs 
even larger political units, perhaps a worldwide one, if he is to handle 
effectively problems of extranational interaction such as war, or for that 
matter to facilitate worldwide interdependence through the establishment 
of monetary systems, standards of performance, legal institutions to 
adiudicate disputes, and the like. Social organizations often seem either 
too large to provide for man's needs or not large enough to do so. Size 
and Democracy examines data which bear on the relationship between 
population size (occasionally considering territorial size or density) and 
the prevalence of democratic political practices. 

The dispute about the nature of the relationship between size and 
democracy has a long history. This is presented briefly and succinctly 
in chapter 1. One argument was that an essential condition for democracy 
(defined as direct participation by all citizens in political decision making) 
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is a group small enough to permit everyone to participate. Yet, not all 
argued for small size, and, indeed, James Madison argued for exactly 
the opposite: only in large groups, he believed, could the important demo- 
cratic virtue of dissent be protected. 

The empirical treatment of the problem is organized around two dimen- 
sions of democracy: “citizen effectiveness” refers to aspects of citizen 
involvement in political decisions, while “system capacity” refers to the 
extent to which the polity has control over things that people want. The 
greater part of the book is devoted to citizen effectiveness. Taken up are 
the relationship of size to the complexity of political life, the opportuni- 
ties and incentives to participate, the extent to which the citizen can 
communicate with decision makers, and the incentives of decision makers 
to respond to citizen expectations. 

Although some features of small social systems seem to be conducive 
to citizen participation, others are not. Thus, the homogeneity possible 
in small communities fosters widespread involvement but inhibits dissent, 
with the result that such communities more often are characterized by 
explosive and polarizing conflicts. 

The authors summarize their analysis of citizen effectiveness by point- 
ing out that there are “trade-offs” (p. 108) between the costs of dissent 
and the costs of participation. As size increases beyond the small village, 
the costs of participation increase while the costs of dissent decrease. 
Although this suggests the possibility of an optimum, the authors reject 
that possibility, partly because the criterion of system capacity does not 
lead to the same results as does citizen effectiveness. 

System capacity is taken up in the last two chapters. The reason for 
including capacity as part of the concept of democracy is that citizen 
effectiveness is of little importance if the affairs about which people make 


.decisions do not include control over a wide range of forces which affect 


their lives. Empirical data are confined largely to nations. The conclusion 
is that small nations do not suffer, overall, in comparison with large 
nations. Indeed, the argument goes that for many current problems the 
nation-state is not the appropriate unit anyway. In addition, although 
the question of system capacity is first posed in terms of the possibility 
that some units are too small, eventually the question is raised whether 
some nations are too large. 

The authors conclude that what is required is a set of political units 
of various sizes. “The central theoretical problem is no longer to find 
suitable rules, like the majority principle, to apply within a sovereign 
unit, but to find suitable rules to apply to a variety of units, none of 
which is sovereign" (p. 135). The pursuit of this objective appears to 
require specification of the number of levels of organization necessary 
for effective democracy (pp. 139-41). Although this is a plausible argu- 
ment, it remains to be seen whether scholars will have more success in 
specifying this size optimum than they have had with the optimum size 
for given social units. 
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Crime in Developing Countries: A Comparative Perspective. By Marshall 
B. Clinard and Daniel J. Abbott. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. 
Pp. 319. $12.95. 


Daniel Glaser 
University of Southern California 


This book summarizes the literature on crime and criminal justice in 
many countries, cites at least briefly much other post-World War II 
writing on nation development, and supplements these aspects with data 
from survey research done by the authors with African associates in 
Uganda during 1968, two years before Amin’s coup. It tests American 
criminological theories internationally and makes policy recommendations 
for criminal justice and crime prevention programs in the developing 
countries. 


Comparisons of survey responses from residents of high- and low-crime- 
rate slum areas in Kampala, Uganda, reveal that the main difference 
between the areas lay in what the authors call “communicative integra- 
tion,” hence “normative integration”; the low-crime-rate area had 
no economic advantages, but it had more people from the same tribe, 
fewer incomplete families, and more daily visiting among neighbors. This 
low-crime district resembled ethnic communities in older United States 
slums, particularly the Chinatowns and the Jewish ghettoes. These neigh- 
borhoods contrast with our much more criminogenic “improved” slums 
of more recent decades, with their housing projects that give priority to 
problem families and nurture problems by completely canceling Aid to 
Dependent Children—cutting total family income—if a meager-earning 
father is present, thus fostering successive generations of broken homes. 
In accord with this communicative integration theory, the community 
organization and self-help programs in developing countries that main- 
tain tribal or ancestral village ties seem more crime preventive even in 
shantytowns than costlier programs that bureaucratically regiment fam- 
ilies in new concrete boxes. 

From surveys of young Uganda prisoners and a slum-resident compari- 
son group, the authors draw strong support for differential association 
but not for differential opportunity theory. Their data could be inter- 
preted, however, as discrediting simplistic “strain” theories but support- 
ing the Cloward and Ohlin view of youth opportunities as mainly a 
matter of the types of adults, if any, with whom youth are integrated. 
Clinard and Abbott find that a little education that does not lead to 
better—or any—employment increases crime, but that crime is inversely 
related to educational aspirations; that is, those who no longer expect 
opportunities resort to crime, but those still identifying with the success- 
ful do not. Furthermore, links between juvenile and adult gangs are re- 
ported to be closer in developing than in developed countries (p. 201), 
suggesting what Cloward and Ohlin called the “criminal subcultures” 
of delinquents in the older U.S. slums. In American cities today, where 
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adult and adolescent social worlds are more separated from each other 
than ever, the criminal rather than conflict-oriented juvenile delinquent 
subcultures have been reported hard to find, especially if one focuses 
on gangs (as Short and Strodtbeck, for example, did) instead of on the 
smaller acquaintanceship groups and networks that Lerman, Hindelang, 
and others show predominating among today’s still numerous juvenile 
thieves. 

Although Clinard and Abbott briefly make the cogent observation that 
crime in developing countries greatly resembles that of 19th-century 
Western Europe and the United States, at few points does their time 
perspective in theorizing on social change span centuries. A Weberian 
view of the problems of transition from traditional to rational-legal 
order might explain the ubiquity of graft and nepotism that they deplore 
in the developing countries, and a Parsonian view of differentiation, adap- 
tive upgrading, inclusion, and value generalization might sensitize them 
to prospective societal and crime changes. Data on crime in nations like 
Cuba and China, where charismatic value-oriented movements—not just 
political revolutions—apparently accelerated the passing of traditional 
order, might be illuminating. 

We must be grateful to Clinard and Abbott for perhaps the largest 
reduction of insularity available to criminologists in a single volume, 
distinguished from other world surveys by its rigorously scientific rather 
than journalistic approach. 


Magic and the Millennium. By Bryan R. Wilson. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1973. Pp. 547. $15.00. 


Thomas M. Gannon, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago 


Bryan Wilson’s orientation to the study of religious sects is succinctly 
stated in the conclusion of Religion in Secular Society ([New York: Pen- 
guin, 1966], p. 263): “It may be, that in response to the growing insti- 
tutionalism, impersonality, and bureaucracy of modern society, religion 
will find new functions to perform—but that, perhaps, would not be in 
the religion which accepts the values of the new institutionalism, the re- 
ligion of ecumenism, but the religion of the sects.” 

Wilson’s hypothesis derives from his pluralistic view of social order and 
his theory of secularization. Some of the key postulates of this theory are: 
(a) as the church loses its monopoly of spiritual power it recedes to the 
status of a denomination, as in Europe; (6) accompanying this loss there 
occurs a trend toward ecumenism which, in effect, represents an attempt 
to. retain a basis of legitimacy for religion and to find a new ground for 
faith; (c) the diminishing diversity of society forms a social basis facilitat- 
ing the development of ecumenism; (d) the significance of this process is 
that society no longer derives its values from certain religious preoccupa- 
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tions which once formed the basis of social organization and social action; 
(e) the voluntary act of religious association implicit in Protestantism—in 
its various denominations and many of its sects—functioned to provide a 
transcendental reinterpretation of social roles, especially those related to 
work; but once these dispositions were established, the religious agent of 
this change was no longer necessary for its continuance. 

In contrast to Weber's depressing picture of an increasingly bureauc- 
ratized, routinized, and rationalized society in which a charismatic break- 
through becomes a distant glimmer of hope, Wilson suggests a cyclical 
movement of social change. Once equalization occurs on a superstructural 
level, infrastructural elements seek new outlets and new bases of faith and 
legitimacy. Wilson's model, then, not only assumes a developmental mode 
of sociological analysis, but strongly emphasizes the disequilibrium aspects 
of social change. 

In Magic and. the Millennium Wilson tests the generality of his theory 
about religious sects by examining third-world religious movements of 
protest within the context of wide evolutionary social processes. Specifi- 
cally, he seeks to uncover basic continuities between the sectarianism of 
Western countries and the new religious protest movements among tribal 
and third-world peoples. To accomplish this purpose he applies a typologi- 
cal scheme originally developed to depict the sects of advanced societies 
and exhaust the logical possibilities of religious deviance (conversionist, 
revolutionist, introversionist, manipulationist, thaumaturgical, reformist, 
and utopian). Using this typology within a comparative framework, 
Wilson also examines the cultural circumstances that surround types of 
sectarian response, as well as the social conditions and internal imperatives 
that lead a movement to shift its orientation from one kind of quest for 
salvation to another. With this approach Wilson hopes to establish three 
different general connections: (a) the types of movements that arise 
among less-developed peoples following cultural contact with Westerners; 


(b) the types of movements that arise at the many different points in the . 


balance of subordination or domination of indigenous and invading peo- 
ples; (c) the correspondence between varying levels of cultural develop- 
ment and consciousness with specific modes of religious response to a 
disrupted and evil world, that is, specific interpretations of evil and the 
course of action prescribed to deal with it. 

Throughout this study Wilson views sectarianism and new religious 
movements of protest not so much as responses to “strains in the social 
system” (Smelser), anomie (Durkheim), relative deprivation (Calley and 
Ginsburg), frustration-aggression (the psychoanalytic school), or com- 
pensation (Marx), but as patterns of sustained social action stimulated by 
new supernatural interpretations of contemporary processes of social 
change. These movements embody the persistent striving of groups for a 
more personal conception of salvation, with its promise to assuage inner 
ills; such demands always precede a call for social change, and tie striving 
may persist even after the new vision of salvation has “come.’ 

The general line of Wilson’s argument is simply put. In conditions of 
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extremity men ask themselves: “What is to be done?" “What shall we 
do to be saved?” There are several possible answers. Two are both pri- 
mary and primitive: the recourse to magic and the belief in a new world 
order imposed from above, a "millennium," as it is called in Christianity. 
These two responses to social distress and cultural shock are seen most 
vividly where third-world peoples have felt the impact of the expanding 
West. Some groups encountered modernity and interpreted it either as 
magic or as the millennium. Many others, however, viewed it as a fearful 
evil which, by magic or by faith in a millennium, they have sought to dis- 
pel. Yet magic does not work and the millennium does not come. Ra- 
tionalization creates a more sophisticated technology and an impersonal 
basis for social organization, with its networks of restrictive role relation- 
ships. A fascination with radical and dramatic solutions (salvation of an 
extremely different order) grows. Thus the dominant orientations in new 
movements arising among less developed peoples are thaumaturgical 
and/or revolutionist, responses for which Wilson uses the terms ‘‘mag- 
ical” and “millennial” as rough approximations. 

In the author's usage, thaumaturgy is a more encompassing term than 
magic and the revolutionist response embraces more than millennialism. 
The term “millennial” is a misnomer if the strictly Christian implications 
of the word are recalled, whereas magic—as commonly understood—does 
not always include belief in the power of witch finders as well as of witches. 
For Wilson, magic denotes belief in empirically unjustified practices and 
procedures which affect personal well-being. Such practices are predom- 
inantly personal in application and rarely extend beyond individuals to 
families or communities. In contrast, the revolutionist response is always 
social (tribal or ethnic) and is rarely localized to the merely communal. 
Analytically, magic (thaumaturgy) and millennialism (revolution) are 
polar opposites both in the diagnosis of and in the prescription for what- 
ever men find to be wrong with their social experience. Vet, as many of 
Wilson's examples demonstrate, in tribal societies—and in a few societies 
somewhat more advanced—the two conceptions are capable of successively 
(or even simultaneously) dominating the minds of men. In rare instances 
in small tribal societies, the elimination of witchcraft almost is a prospect 
of the millennium—such are the limitations of any wider conception of 
social structure in a world of confined horizons. 

Both the thaumaturgical and revolutionist responses rest on specific 
theodicies that organize appropriate promises and command the appro- 
priate activities to cope with specific apprehensions of evil. Thaumaturgy 
(magic), Wilson concludes (p. 492), is the primal manifestation of religion 
in tribal societies. This response, always present in preliterate society, 
shifts its orientation when the traditional social system is disrupted. The 
disruption calls into question old religious perspectives, denies the effective- 
ness of old rituals, and demands that many new phenomena be explained 
in nonreligious terms. The thaumaturgy emerging after the impact of social 
change results from two precipitating factors: recognition of the inade- 
quacy of traditional procedures, which is particularly evident following 
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the arrival of a superior culture, and reactions to prohibitions on traditional 
practices imposed by new authorities. The new thaumaturgy thus combines 
elements of the old religious culture with the need to embody people’s 
persistent striving for a religious response in a different form. In their 
rejection of old forms, new thaumaturgical movements use new leaders or 
old leaders who have changed dramatically. Yet because of the persistence 
of some former beliefs, old leaders can still function effectively, but for a 
new clientele: a more individualized group of believers instead of the 
entire village, tribe, etc. New thaumaturgical movements, however, do 
constitute a protest against traditional religion, which proved inadequate 
to the social crisis. The protest, Wilson notes, is not antichurch, but usually 
against the secular problems symptomatic of social change and the agents 
(e.g., government, new forms of economy, etc.) that produce this change. 

In contrast to the thaumaturgical, the revolutionist response is occasional, 
episodic, unenduring (e.g., in West Africa or among the Navaho). The 
revolutionist response, Wilson concludes, has arisen in four distinct sets 
of circumstances: (a) in close association with war when it occurs as a 
transmutation of the tribal magician's traditional promise into a more 
universal prophecy of protection and assistance, for a new collectivity; (b) 
when notions of magical assistance in acquiring harvests and trade goods 
have been extended to create a transformed vision of changed status and 
material wealth for whole communities; (c) when white men have applied 
unduly politicized concepts to new thaumaturgical movements and so have 
turned the demand for more potent magic into a demand for a counter- 
culture to that of the colonial administrators (e.g., Kimbanguism); (d) 
when, in the vision of the millennium (e.g., the Ghost Dance), a people's 
sense of collective identity as against tribal identity gains new cogency 
in a myth of collective salvation. In all of these circumstances a new 
conception of the social organization of the collectivity occurs; a glim- 
mering sense of a different future and the idea of social change is grasped. 
The deities who heretofore have sanctioned custom suddenly become the 
initiators of change. 

All other religious orientations (apart from thaumaturgy) make the 
promise of objective change dependent on changes in subjective perspec- 
tive and then point to these changed attitudes as measures of success, or 
attribute nonsuccess to a lack of proper attitude change. Thaumaturgy 
claims also to be able to affect external circumstances, but it too affects 
mental attitudes, reassures men, confirms their diagnoses (in witch find- 
ing), utilizes trickery (in ordeals), and normally escapes objective test. 
Only revolution (millennialism) stakes everything on a prophesied ex- 
ternal event which is to occur suddenly, cataclysmically, through the action 
of an external agency. The strength of thaumaturgy, and one of the rea- 
sons for its persistence, is that the many little failures of magic are less 
disturbing to believers than the one big periodic failure of the mil- 
lennium and are more easily explained away. Millennialists, to be sure, 
adjust their claims when prophecy fails or assert that the prophesied 
event has in some sense occurred, even though it is not manifest to every- 
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one. But the failure remains. Given the localism implicit in tribal socie- 
ties, the lack of consciousness of social structure, and the persistence of 
a world view expressed in a personal idiom, it is understandable that magic 
should be the acceptable means for the solution of problems. 

Wilson's new study is a work of impressive scholarship and erudition 
and constitutes one of the most significant contributions to the compara- 
tive sociology of religion made in some time. In contrast to the more 
usual structural-functional or case-study approach to religious phenomena, 
Wilson eschews a single general conceptual framework, preferring instead 
to interpret social reality “by principles of greater generality than are to 
be derived from a particular case and by the conscious application of the 
comparative method" (p. 3). His starting point for analysis is the basic 
postulate that the new religious movements are grounded in the un- 
precedented disruption of social circumstances (p. 501). While this ap- 
proach does not generate much quantifiable data and its results are always 
interim ones reflecting only one way of perceiving phenomena, I find 
Wilson's methodological defense persuasive, for similarity of general cir- 
cumstances does not necessarily lead to the development of new social 
movements. There are instances of societies in which economic exploitation, 
relative deprivation, cultural shock, and anomie are identifiable, but in 
which no millennial movements have occurred and from which we have 
no reports of new cults of popular thaumaturgy. 

In summary, Magic and the Millennium admirably achieves its purpose 
and provides one of the most comprehensive studies of sect development 
in the literature. It stands as a major addition not only to the sociology 
of religion but also to the study of social movements, social conflict, and 
social change. ; à 


Panel Analysis: Latent Probability Models for Attitude and Behavior 
Processes. By Lee M. Wiggins. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1973. 
Pp. xvi4-255. $13.50. 


Doris R. Entwisle 
Johns Hopkins University 


'This book, as the preface states, has had a long gestation period, begin- 
ning in the late forties. As a consequence, most persons who have an 
interest in panel analysis, those who are practitioners and data mongers 
in consumer research and related fields, are already familiar with its 
contents. (The most recent date of publication in the bibliography is 
1968.) The reader is thus warned that the book is not in the mainstream 
of current thought. 

Latent-structure analysis, which can be loosely described as factor anal- 
ysis for attribute data, has in the past been useful conceptually. Its practi- 
cal utility has always been limited: in the early days because it was so 
expensive in terms of computation and later because computers easily 
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performed principal-components analysis for all kinds of data. Now latent- 
structure analysis is interesting chiefly from a historical viewpoint, since, 
fortunately, very general conceptual schemes (and programs) have flowed 
into sociology from econometrics and psychometrics (see A. S. Goldberger, 
“Econometrics and Psychometrics: A Survey of Communalities,” Psycho- 
metrika 36 [1971]: 83-107). Some models of this new genre routinely 
consider measured (manifest) and unmeasured (latent) variables placed 
within (or without) other structural constraints. 

This book applies a latent-structure paradigm to univariate panel data. 
The presentation is strictly algebraic. A careful but mathematically un- 
sophisticated reader can follow the development of the models, although 
typographical errors here and there (like that on p. 36, where “a + b + 
1 — a = 0.916" should be “a+ b = 1 — a = 0.916") may cause naive 
readers anguish. 

The progression is from models with fixed probabilities and no latent 
change (chap. 2) to those with unsystematic latent change (chap. 3) and 
then systematic change (chap. 4). In chapter 5 latent probabilities change 
while membership in latent class is constant. In the penultimate chapter 
(6) both latent probabilities and latent class membership fluctuate. If the 
reader masters the concepts and notation in chapter 2, he/she will be able 
to follow easily the development of models subsequently. Many numerical 
examples from voting and market research investigations liven the text 
considerably and allow the author to display his great sensitivity to prob- 
lems of applying his models. 

As in any book, some of the notions developed are more appealing than 
others. The use of panel data to tease out causal patterns is inherently 
attractive. The sensitive and imaginative handling of many of the data 
sets reveals the flair of a virtuoso. Also, assessing reliability by a compari- 
son of results at two and three points in time is an obvious strategy but 
one too seldom resorted to. The many pedantic and state-of-science 
pronouncements (e.g., on p. 19, “. . . we should keep firmly in mind the 
all-important difference between causation and prediction"), however, I 
could happily do without. 


Mathematical Sociology: An Introduction to Fundamentals. By Thomas 
J. Fararo. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. Pp. xxvi4-802. $18.95. 


David D. McFarland 
University of Chicago 


This 800-page tome purports to be “a comprehensive introduction to the 
techniques, methodology, and achievements of mathematical sociology” 
(p. vii). 

It is not. Instead it is a textbook of standard undergraduate mathe- 
matics, which provides some examples (it contains no exercises) with a 
social science flavor. 
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In the chapters on formal logic and set notation, for example, set mem- 
bership is illustrated by “Merton is a sociologist” (pp. 16, 44). The 
chapter on binary relations includes an illustration involving prestige 
rankings on the set C = (lawyer, doctor, carpenter} (pp. 91-92). In the 
chapter on mappings and algebraic systems, however, groupoids (pp. 114— 
15) are illustrated solely in terms of mathematical operations—addition of 
numbers, union of subsets, etc.—without any explanation of why a book 
entitled Mathematical Sociology includes mathematical concepts for which 
no sociological illustrations are even attempted. In the chapter on vectors 
and matrices, matrix multiplication is illustrated using a hypothetical social 
mobility table (pp. 138-39), but matrix inversion is treated without 
any substantive illustration, sociological or otherwise (pp. 139-42). The 
book proceeds in a similar manner through elementary probability, Markov 
processes, group theory (the branch of abstract algebra, not the branch 
of social psychology), homomorphisms, and game theory. 

As far as substantive matters, sociological or otherwise, are concerned, 
only one topic from sociology (social mobility, chap. 16), one from social 
anthropology (prescribed marriage systems, chap. 18), and two from 
individual psychology (individual choice behavior, chap. 11; cognitive 
consistency, chap. 14) receive chapter-length treatment. 

There is an extremely important difference between the mere sprinkling 
of pages with words familiar to sociologists and serious attempts to bring 
mathematical tools to bear upon significant sociological problems. Merton 
is indeed a sociologist (see pp. 16, 44), and one whose contributions I 
hold in the highest regard; but the proposition “Merton is a sociologist” 
is of no sociological importance, being no more a sociological proposition 
than is the more traditional proposition “Socrates is a man." 

Even when real sociological problems are included, they tend to 
receive less than fully serious treatment. For example, the author sketches 
a Markovian model for phases in group problem solving, whose phases are 
“a, adaptation phase; y, goal-attainment phase; 1, integrative phase; and 
À, latent tension-reduction and pattern maintenance phase," for which 
Parsons, Bales, and Shils are cited (p. 243). No other mention is made 
of the extensive theoretical and empirical literature on group problem 
solving, or even of how the author's “phases” relate to an ostensibly 
different set of "phases" set forth by Bales and Strodtbeck (Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology [1951]). Again, Fararo considers the 
occurrence of hypothetical riots a suitable example of the binomial dis- 
tribution (p. 261), despite Spilerman's findings, in work listed in the 
bibliography but not cited in connection with that example, that actual 
riots occur according to a different distribution. (Even then Fararo’s 
discussion is garbled, first identifying the number of cities experiencing 
riots with the number of “trials,” then later identifying it instead with the 
number of *successes.") 

The book contains some mathematical difficulties as well. For example, 
"stable equilibrium" (p. 187) is defined in an unusual and awkward 
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manner which inadvertently precludes a process from having more than 
one stable equilibrium thus defined. This causes difficulties only a para- 
graph later, when the author attempts to illustrate the concept using 
Cohen’s model for conformity in the Asch experiment, which, although 
it has two different stable equilibrium states as the latter are conven- 
tionally defined, has none that satisfy Fararo’s definition. But rather than 
going back and modifying his definition appropriately, the author merely 
lapses into careless writing about subjects “zeroing in on” (converging 
to?) one or another “stable mode of response” (stable equilibrium?). 

Mathematical sociology, like sociology in general, is concerned with 
substantive matters. But from reading the book under review, one would 
get the erroneous idea that mathematical sociologists had not made any 
contributions to most of the central substantive areas of sociology. 

Consider marriage and the family, one of the specialties most often 
claimed as an area of competence by American Sociological Association 
members. I recently wrote a paper on mathematical contributions to theory 
construction in family sociology. Of the 50 references cited therein, only 
six appear in the bibliography of the book under review, and two of these 
are textbooks cited for reasons unrelated to family sociology. The book 
does include a 21-page chapter on the algebraic description of prescribed 
marriage systems, but that is only one very narrow topic within family 
sociology. Other topics which have been treated mathematically include 
abortion, decline of the family as a major institution, divorce, endogamous 
marriages, extended family structure, extinction of family lines, marital 
satisfaction, nuclear family structure, orphanhood, planned parenthood, 
sex composition of families, size of families, and widowhood. But one 
would not learn this by reading the book under review. 

Or consider formal and complex organizations, certainly an important 
and central topic of the discipline. The bibliography for my course on 
organizations includes well over 100 references fairly directly concerned 
with mathematical treatments of various aspects of organizations. They 
treat such diverse matters as the nature of hierarchical structures, the 
status of organizational members, organizational growth, flows of personnel 
through hierarchies, compensation systems, and systems of evaluating 
performance of organizational members. The book under review, however, 
has almost nothing to say about organizations. 

Or consider population studies, one of the most mathematized substan- 
tive areas of sociology. The literature on mathematical treatments of 
population by now includes three textbooks in English and one in German 
(N. Keyfitz, A. J. Coale, J. H. Pollard, and G. Feichtinger are the re- 
spective authors), as well as hundreds of journal articles. But the book 
under review gives population growth only an extremely simplistic five- 
page treatment (pp. 183-87), completely ignoring the extensive literature 
on the topic. 

So much for contemporary mathematical sociology. Does the author do 
any better on the history of the field? What coverage is given, for example, 
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to the works—all prior to 1900—of Bortkiewicz fitting probability models 
to suicide data; of Condorcet, Cournot, Laplace, and Poisson developing 
mathematical models for the decision making of juries and other collectivi- 
ties; of Bienayme, Galton, and Watson developing models to explain 
how families which had once gained prominence had more recently sunk 
again into obscurity? None. Not a single one of these early works is even 
included in the bibliography of this book. 

In summary, the book is primarily a mathematics text, rather than a 
mathematical sociology book. Yes, a comprehensive introduction to mathe- 
matical sociology, which places emphasis on substantive achievements of 
the field, would be quite welcome. But it remains to be written. 


Numbering the People. By D. V. Glass. Farnborough, Hants: Saxon House, 
1973. Pp. 205. £3.00. 


Richard Wall 
Cambridge Group for the History of Population and Social Structure 


Yesterday's controversies can be as stale as yesterday's newspapers. This 
would seem to be the case with 18th-century arguments about whether 
the population of England was rising or falling, which are the subject of 
the first half of Numbering the People. After all, there is now no doubt 
that the population was growing quickly, more quickly in fact than it 
had at any time since the 16th century. Of course it is true, as David 
Glass says (p. 11), that the controversy forms part of the history of 
British demography—true, too, that no 19th- or 20-century scholar has 
improved on the estimates of the population of England bequeathed them 
by their 18th-century colleagues. Nevertheless, the discussion is now 
focused on other issues, even on other sources. The House and Window 
'Tax material so beloved by Richard Price, William Wales, and John 
Howlett has fallen into disfavor if it is not totally set aside, and the 
parish registers now firmly occupy the center of the stage. 

Yet this does at least mean that we can approach the writings of Price 
et al. with a fresh eye. It is interesting to see how they perceived society, 
to examine, for example, their notions of household and family as well as 
their notions of the course of population change. The controversy itself is 
typical of many academic disputes of more recent times, each contestant 
a champion of moderation, each constantly misunderstanding the other, 
each eluding the debating points instead of answering them. Generations 
of scholars have been fascinated by the debate and have interjected by 
scribbling comments in the margin of many a library copy. Now at last 
every twist in the argument has been faithfully recorded, but this un- 
fortunately is not enough. With the advantage of hindsight and more 
sophisticated techniques, it is clear that Howlett was right in thinking 
that the population was rising and Price was wrong to prophesy doom and 
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a fall; but we do not know, nor does Glass attempt to tell us, who made 
the better use of the imperfect data. Howlett’s puzzling retraction of his 
earlier analysis of the Window Tax returns, which had been one of his 
major lines of attack, remains a mystery. Even more surprising is that 
Glass seems to doubt the permanent value of the controversy. A quarter 
of a century ago Major Greenwood commented unfavorably on the failure 
of the 18th century to advance on the work of John Graunt and Gregory 
King. Glass now softens the blow by relating their shortcomings to the 
inadequacies of the data. Yet not all the data collected were useless. 
Thomas Short, a mid-18th-century doctor who features here only in a 
footnote, published extensive surveys of parish registers in two works, 
New Observations on City, Town, and Country Bills of Mortality (1750) 
and Comparative History of the Increase and Decrease of Mankind (1767). 
Wales and Howlett looked at several hundred registers. Together they 
provide an indication of when population might be said to have “taken 
off,” which could with profit be compared with the figures of the better- 
known estimators of the 19th century, John Rickman, John Finlison, and 
William Farr, to whom Glass has already directed our attention in an 
earlier publication (“Population and Population Movement in England, 
1700-1850,” in Population in History, ed. D. V. Glass and D. E. C. 
Eversley [London, 1965]). 

But this early speculation about population is only one of the subjects 
covered in Numbering the People, for Glass is concerned to trace the 
increasing sophistication of demography through the 19th century down 
to the Population (Statistics) Act of 1938 and beyond. The process by 
which Parliament agreed to establish and improve the system of civil 
registration in which the rest of the country provided statistics for 
demographers to play about with is traced in detail. As a reference book 
on the requirements of the various acts, this book is indispensible; and 
there is some account, too, of the variation in fertility and mortality 
during the course of the last century and a half. 

One could wish, however, that the text were easier to follow. It con- 
sists of four chapters, each with end notes and each with at least one 
appendix which may even have end notes of its own. Some of the ap- 
pendices consist of reprints of documents first published in the 18th and 
19th centuries; others, of new materials which might more logically have 
formed chapters in their own right. There is a considerable amount of 
repetition: documents already discussed extensively in the text are given 
in full in the appendix and threaten to reappear in one or another of the 
collections of reprinted material to which this present volume is intended 
as an introduction. The last chapter skips through the main changes in 
registration procedures during the 19th century; its third appendix focuses 
on the development of the 1920s and 1930s; its fourth begins again at 
1836. The absence of an index adds to the frustration. Despite all these 
faults, however, it is worth persevering. Glass's knowledge of the literature 
is unparalleled, and it is likely to be many years before another study 
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charts with equal devotion the growing pains of this specialist discipline 
of demography. 


Toward Global Equilibrium: Collected Papers. Edited by Dennis L. 
Meadows and Donella H. Meadows. Cambridge, Mass.: Wright-Allen 
Press, 1973. Pp. x 4-358. $18.00. 


John P. Holdren 
University of California, Berkeley 


The notion that there is something useful to be learned from complicated 
computer models of even more complicated social-environmental systems 
remains controversial. Critics, preoccupied with the deficiencies in support- 
ing data and the evils of aggregation and oversimplification, often seem 
to forget that the “models” we have in our heads are generally even more 
seriously flawed—and the flaws less amenable to discovery and repair— 
than computer simulations. Enthusiasts, on the other hand, sometimes blur 
the distinction between a simulation and a prediction and thus help to 
erect a straw man that any student of the hazards of futurology finds easy 
to knock down. 

An earlier book by the editors of the volume under review and two of 
the contributors ventured to present a computer simulation of the entire 
*world system," with population, raw materials, food production, indus- 
trial output, and pollution as highly aggregated state variables (The 
Limits to Growth |New York: Universe, 1972]). That the authors were 
aware of the limitations of their model—and that they regarded the out- 
come not as a prediction but as an illustration of the tendencies inherent 
in the world system under specified assumptions was made clear in the 
book, but this did not prevent an almost unprecedented outpouring of 
indignant accusations of irresponsibility and incompetence. (The book's 
message was disquieting, even with the disclaimers, and it is hard to escape 
the impression that pessimism about the future receives a more critical 
reception in the scholarly community than does optimism.) 

Presumably the Meadows group anticipated the vigorous resistance to 
their conclusions. In any case, they have responded with patience, good 
humor, and (most important) the publication of additional work support- 
ing and elaborating the approach of The Limits to Growth. The collection 
of papers Toward Global Equilibrium contains a number of important 
contributions to this effort, only a few of them previously published 
elsewhere. 

The book is divided into three sections of quite different character. The 
introductory one consists of Jay Forrester’s previously published *Coun- 
terintuitive Behavior of Social Systems" and an overview by Dennis 
Meadows of the world-system model upon which Limits to Growth was 
based. (It is worth observing, as a good many critics of Limits have not 
done, that the model used by the Meadows group is significantly more 
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sophisticated than the original Forrester model described in his World 
Dynamics [Cambridge, Mass.: Wright-Allen, 1970]). The material in 
these two papers overlaps to a large extent with that already presented in 
Limits to Growth and World Dynamics. My most substantial quarrel with 
any of it is that Forrester overstates the extent to which the general con- 
clusions of the world model are “counterintuitive”; actually, the predica- 
ment of civilization—in terms of the interacting problems of population, 
food, mineral resources, economic development, and environmental dis- 
ruption—had been correctly sized up and competently described.by a 
number of writers and groups well before the advent of large-scale com- 
puter models. 

'The foregoing point is not meant to imply that the contribution of 
computer modeling to problem assessment on a global scale has been 
unimportant. Quite the contrary: the publications of Forrester and the 
Meadows group—especially Limits to Growth—have stimulated and 
focused debate on these questions in the intellectual community to an 
enormous and very valuable degree. And while all must agree that com- 
puter models as predictors of specific events at specific future times are 
hopelessly hobbled by inadequacies in basic knowledge, the usefulness of 
computer simulation as a tool for both instruction and research should be 
equally obvious. The great strength of the computer model in these latter 
applications resides in the necessity of making all assumptions and rela- 
tionships explicit and in the computer's ability to trace out the implica- 
tions of changes in specified assumptions or uncertainties in specific data, 
even in very complicated systems. Clarifying the consequences of assump- 
tions and identifying those relationships where deficiencies in the data 
most critically affect ultimate outcomes are essential components of the 
scientific enterprise that are greatly facilitated, for complicated systems, 
by computer models. 

The second, longest, and most useful section of Toward Global Equi- 
librium illustrates these strengths of computer modeling with a series oi 
detailed case studies. The topics chosen are relevant to global concerns 
and the formulation of more realistic global models, but individually are 
narrow enough in scope to test the usefulness of modeling techniques on 
well-defined problems where substantial data are available. These chapters, 
on DDT, mercury contamination, entrophication, utilization of two non- 
renewable resources (copper and natural gas), solid waste generation, and 
population control mechanisms in a primitive agricultural society, will be 
useful indeed to students of the specific issues as well as to modelers and 
systems analysts. The heavy focus on environmental issues in this section 
is, in my view, completely appropriate. For, although most critics of the 
Limits to Growth model claimed that by ignoring the price mechanism 
(it didn’t, really) the model led to overpessimistic results, it seems likely 
that by underestimating the potential human costs of ecological disruption 
the model actually gave results that were too optimistic. 

Toward Global Equilibrium concludes with four interpretative papers 
that address some of the institutional and social ramifications of limits. 
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Here is found the reply to the criticism that the work of Meadows et al. 
is fatally flawed by omission of the possibility of dramatic social change. 
The point of building models that omit such change (which of course 
would be very difficult to simulate in any case) is to illuminate the need 
for change. Meadows et al. are clearly aware of this, as have been their 
predecessors in the role of “prophets of doom.” The idea is not to relish 
disaster and be proven right, but rather, by making potential disaster ap- 
parent, to stimulate the construction action needed to avert it. 


Ark Il: Social Responses to Environmental Imperatives. By Dennis C. 
Pirages and Paul R. Ehrlich. San Francisco: W. H. Freeman & Co., 1974. 
Pp. 344. $3.95 (paper). 


Steven L. Del Sesto 
Brown University 


Writing of South Africa in his 1948 novel Cry the Beloved Country, Alan 
Paton exhorted: “The grass is rich and matted, you cannot see the soil. It 
holds the rain and the mist, and they seep into the ground, feeding the 
streams in every kloof. It is well-tended, and not too many cattle feed 
upon it; not too many fires burn it, laying bare the soil. Stand unshod 
upon it, for the ground is holy, being even as it came from the Creator. 
Keep it, guard it, care for it, for it keeps men, guards men, cares for men. 
Destroy it and man is destroyed.” But the South Africans did not care 
for their grasses or land; too many cattle have fed upon them; and when 
the rains came, the precious top soil was washed to the rivers. Today, the 
threat of famine looms. Hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, will 
die of starvation this year with no possible way of averting the crisis. The 
long-predicted food shortages, scarcity of raw materials, governmental 
overthrows, and other crises resulting from the pillage of the natural 
environment are no longer outrageous predictions from a small group of 
“hot-headed conservationists,” but shocking realities. No longer can man 
deny his natural bond with the environment; no longer can he wreak 
havoc upon the earth with little or no concern for the natural conse- 
quences of his actions. Man is a strand in the “web of life," whose ac- 
tivities are quickly weakening that finely tuned entity we call “nature.” 
These are among the dominant themes in an important volume by Dennis 
Pirages and Paul Ehrlich. 

While much of the material in this volume has dominated the pages of 
Ehrlich’s earlier writings (The Population Bomb; Human Ecology: Prob- 
lems and Solutions, with Anne Ehrlich and John Holdren; and Population, 
Resources, Environment: Issues in Human Ecology, with Anne Ehrlich), 
a somewhat enlarged perspective is adopted in Ark II by utilizing the 
idea that environmental problems now basically result from the value 
structures and institutional configurations of industrial society. Nothing 
less than a total redesigning of the economic, political, and social institu- 
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` tions of society will solve the problems, now reaching crisis proportions. 
Even if immediate action is taken, industrial societies, and particularly 
American society, must endure substantially new and unfamiliar environ- 
mental and thus social problems of which the energy shortage is merely a 
minor example. Proper action, taken now, might begin to remedy the 
situation by about the year 2000. Continued abuse, on the other hand, 
could possibly mean the destruction of man and society by that time. 

While Pirages and Ehrlich point out the obvious—that natural re- 
sources are finite—never has a single volume spoken with so much au- 
thority. Written for the general public, the book outlines in clear and 
precise detail the parameters of the problem and suggests many possible 
solutions. There is a minimum of technical jargon, with the emphasis 
directed to the nonprofessional. At times, the book seems overly sim- 
plistic to the informed observer, but the force and scope of the arguments 
still make it extremely worthwhile reading. 

While total metamorphosis of industrial society is no small task, the 
authors maintain that it is not an insurmountable one. First on the list of 
priorities is a total value transformation in which the ideas of growth, 
progress, and materialism will have to be reevaluated and changed. Just 
what do we mean by "progress"? Is it the possession of two, or in some 
cases, three gas-gulping eight-cylinder automobiles that deplete irreplace- 
able natural resources, clog roads and cities, and create air pollution; or 
is it a basically humanitarian society in which the values of human dignity, 
empathy, and cooperation replace the materialistic, consumption-oriented 
attitudes now found in industrial society? The authors argue for a total 
resocialization process beginning in the nuclear family and working its 
way through the other socializing agencies in society; namely, science, 
the media, the schools, and especially the university, all of which are 
now more responsive to vested interests and private gain than to collec- 
tive welfare and public need. 

Next, the political and economic institutions of society must also 
evolve, for their structures were formed in an age of relative plenty and 
abundance, a situation now drastically altered. Political leaders must be 
more responsive to public welfare than to a small handful of financial 
backers who pay for their campaigns. Hence, money must be separated 
from politics, the small, homogeneous group of legislators and politicians 
must be replaced with a group whose skills are more diversified than 
those acquired from a legal education, and drastically new ideas and 
innovations are needed within the political institutions of society. Fur- 
thermore, the authors suggest the utility of a planning branch of govern- 
ment, the feasibility of a dual executive—one for domestic affairs and one 
for foreign affairs—the value of political sabbaticals, and reform of the 
seniority system. 

In economics, huge, multinational corporations have all but eliminated 
the "free enterprise" system, have operated to rape the consumer with 
inferior goods and planned obsolescence, have directed growth and invest- 
ment for their own gain, and have monopolized the capital resources of 
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the country by a series of tax-dodging schemes, financial and political 
manipulations, and other policies which the authors call “irresponsible 
corporate behavior." In the economic realm, it seems the race for huge 
profits has replaced all other values and, indeed, is the major guiding 
principle of today's economic organizations. Furthermore, the largest 
corporations are able to implement their policies through a political 
system which is more responsive to these corporations, and corporate 
policy thus becomes public legislation and governmental policy. 

Because the United States is the most highly developed of the world's 
industrial societies, the authors write mostly about American society. The 
problems of the United States, however, are not confined to that society 
alone. As the less-developed societies wrongly seek to emulate the United 
States, the scramble for already scarce natural resources will intensify, 
world tension will mount, and the likelihood of war and conflict will 
heighten. While the gap between the developed and the underdeveloped 
countries continues to increase, the less-developed countries will begin to 
withhold their natural resources as the Arab nations recently did with 
their oil. However, the solution does not lie in other countries attempting 
to catch up with the United States and the nations of Western Europe, 
or withholding their resources; rather, there must be a full-scale reduction 
of the consumption levels now found in all industrial societies, accom- 
panied by a more equitable distribution of the world's available natural 
resources. With only 6 percent of the world's population, the United 
States cannot go on consuming more than one-third of the world's re- 
sources. Hence, America is likely to undergo the most encompassing 
transformations, which will be felt throughout society, as the entire social 
fabric must be rewoven to direct people to expect less than they are now 
getting rather than to expect more. In short, life as we know it today will 
soon be gone. But without more equitable distribution, say the authors, 
it seems the outcome will merely be a widening of the already large gap 
between the rich and the poor; hence, unless the haves reduce their 
consumption markedly, there can be little chance of expecting the have- 
nots to curb their rising expectations. Such a discrepancy forms the most 
dangerous and explosive of social situations. 

Some might criticize the authors on the basis of the question, How 
much and how fast can society undergo such change? But this is essen- 
tially beside the point. The major emphasis is that something must be 
done, and it must be done now. While no one volume can be the only 
handbook of a major social transformation, this one is among the best 
outlining the realities and consequences of man’s present activities. It is 
shocking, infuriating, and upsetting to read many of the pages between its 
covers, but this does not detract from the basic truths which mankind 
must come to face and which the book enumerates with frightening 
clarity. The United States must forge ahead in the lead, meaning that its 
citizens must reevaluate the things important to them. 

The crash course that industrial societies are on at the present time 
can be likened to Paton’s story of feeding too many cattle on a land with 
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a finite carrying capacity. Too many people, the use of powerful pesticides, 
the pollution of the air, land, and sea, and the madness of the materialist 
ethic will eventually destroy man; in fact, they are now beginning to do 
so. Whether this trend can be reversed remains to be seen. But the evi- 
' dence is clear: destruction of the environment is destruction of man and 
his civilization. Whether we call it Spaceship Earth, to use Buckminster 
Fuller's analogy, or Ark II, the tide will continue to rise until man realizes 
that he is inseparable from the natural environment; that he is mistaken 
to believe he can solve the present problems of industrial society with 
even more technological innovation; that he is not exempt from the 
natural laws of a universe of which he is a part; and that the present 
state of the civilized world results from a dominant social order which no 
longer has the firm position it once seemed to occupy. Without sorely 
needed changes, it will be only a matter of time until the industrial epoch 
will be a mere dot in the history of the planet Earth. If one is not already 
convinced of this, I think the convincing case made in Pirage's and 
Ehrlich’s Ark IJ will awaken even the most incredulous to the critical 
problems that industrial societies now face. 


Psychological Perspectives on Population. Edited by James T. Fawcett. 
New York: Basic Books, 1973. Pp. xvii +522. $15.00. 


Wayne J. Villemez 
Florida Atlantic University 


An impressive array of high-powered studies (including, among others, 
the Indianapolis study, the Princeton study, the 1955 and 1960 GAF 
surveys, and the 1965 National Fertility Study) has utterly failed to 
establish any consistent psychological correlates of fertility behavior. This 
succession of failures seems to have stimulated interest in the area. Per- 
haps this is because of an intuitive certainty that such correlates exist and 
are important, or because of agreement with M. Brewster Smith’s feeling 
that “. . . the population problem is too important to be left to the 
demographers,” or both. Whatever the reason, there has been an enormous, 
and welcome, increase in psychological studies of population phenomena, 
especially in the past half-decade or so. An APA Task Force was organized 
in 1969, and subsequent APA meetings have included numerous sessions 
on the topic. Although the field is still in its infancy, some important 
perspectives have been developed, and this book is intended to serve as 
a sampler of current research. The editor is assistant director of the East- 
West Population Institute in Hawaii and a major figure in this burgeoning 
subspecialty. He is also the author of a well-received and comprehensive 
literature review (Psychology and Population: Behavioral Research Issues 
in Fertility and Family Planning [New York: Population Council, 1970]). 
Fawcett’s avowed purpose in assembling this collection of original essays 
is to provide a book that “. . . will be of benefit both to psychologists 
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who are interested in population issues and to population specialists who 
want to know about the perspectives offered by psychology” (p. viii). 
Despite a somewhat ragged focus and uneven quality, the book succeeds, 
I think, in both aims. It is a book that can be read with profit and enjoy- 
ment by all sociologists, and one that should be read by all with sub- 
stantive interest in population phenomena, These phenomena obviously 
result from complex interactions that can only be sorted interdisciplinar- 
ily, and the micro-perspective has been conspicuously absent from most 
major formulations—absent by necessity. 

The articles range from the excellent to the adequate, but no lower. All 
are at least thoroughly researched, and most are intelligently written. 
Many are primarily reviews of specific literatures, but all go beyond the 
reportorial task. There are 18 articles of varying length, distributed among 
seven parts. Most deal with fertility behavior, despite the book’s more 
inclusive title, but this failing (if it is one) is more appropriately attrib- 
uted to the field than to the editor. His unbalanced mixture of topics is 
an accurate reflection of current interests in population psychology. Very 
few studies of the psychology of migration, for example, have been at- 
tempted. 

Part 1, entitled broadly “Psychological Perspectives on Fertility,” 
begins with a delightfully written overview by M. Brewster Smith that 
sets the tone for the whole book and describes the framework of the field. 
This is followed by an adequate but ponderously written and overlong 
piece on the value of children to parents. The section concludes with well- 
handled discussions of fertility behavior and family structure (Kurt Back 
and Paula Hass) and of fertility and modernization (James Fawcett and 
Marc Bornstein). The latter article, as would be expected, is primarily 
concerned with “individual modernity” as it interacts with modernization 
to affect fertility. 

Part 2, consisting of a general piece on the social psychology of family 
planning in India and one similarly general on the United States, could 
have been excluded without much loss to the reader. There is really 
nothing wrong with either article—the first, in fact, is quite good—but 
neither presents much information that sociologists would find new or 
surprising. . 

Parts 3, 4, and 5 constitute the core of the reader (208 pages) and 
provide the most interesting information. Part 3 consists of two short 
surveys, both well done. The first, by John and Suzanne Clausen, treats 
family size as an independent variable and examines its effect on parents 
and children. In the second article, Jonathon Freedman compiles the 
literature on the effects of population density on humans and infrahumans 
and discounts conclusions about its detrimental effect on the former. Part 
4 focuses on birth control from three perspectives: a study of the psycho- 
logical consequences of performed and denied abortions; a study of oral 
contraceptive use with emphasis on physiologically induced psychological 
states in women; and a study of psychological reactions of males and 
females to surgical contraception. Part 5 examines measurement issues in 
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fertility, concentrating, of course, on psychological measurement problems. 
The section is nonetheless of interest to sociologists, for, more than any 
other section, it points to critical conceptual problems usually ignored in 
the macro literature. The section contains three articles: a rambling but 
occasionally interesting commentary on personality assessment by Harrison 
Gough, an excellent and tightly written discussion of family-size norm 
measurement by E. J. George, and a competent essay on measuring atti- 
tudes toward abortion by Andie L. Knutson. 

Part 6 is a “social action” section that would be of limited value to most 
sociologists. It does contain one noteworthy essay by Nancy Russo and 
Yvonne Brackbill. Noting that in 1968 over one-third of first births were 
to women under 20, one-fourth of females 15~19 had at least one child, 
and roughly 40% of the U.S. population was under 21, they make a case 
for specialized psychological studies of the young. Part 7, a consideration 
of how best to introduce population into a psychology curriculum, is of 
no interest to sociologists. I doubt that the section will enthrall psycholo- 
gists either. 

In sum, this is a well-handled, thorough, and scholarly survey of a 
field in its infancy. It contains all the rough edges one would expect of 
such a work, despite good editing. It is far from a great book—on occasion 
it is not even a good book—but it is definitely a book that should be read. 


Communication Strategies for Family Planning. By Everett M. Rogers. 
New York: Free Press, 1973. Pp. xx+451. $12.95. 


Fred W. Reed 
University of Chicago 


Prior to the early 1950s, the efforts of the family planning movement 
were directed toward providing contraceptive information and services to 
individuals who, for reasons of their own, sought ways in which to control 
their own fertility. This initial orientation toward family planning found 
its ideological roots in the work of Margaret Sanger and her colleagues. 
Finding its call to action in the felt needs of individuals, the early family 
planning movement devoted most of its attention simply to providing 
clinic services to clients who sought them. 

Following the Second World War, numerous individuals who were con- 
cerned with the economic development of third-world nations redefined 
the goals and purposes of family planning programs. They saw, on the 
one hand, the possibility that economic gains made by the developing 
countries would be absorbed by the population increases in those countries, 
and, on the other, the possibility that Thomas Malthus’s predictions would 
come true. Through these dual perceptions, family planning came to be 
closely associated with the idea of controlling population growth rates 
rather than simply assisting individuals to achieve their own aspirations 
concerning fertility. 
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Although numerous countries had for many years had policies explicitly 
oriented toward the goal of increasing population growth rates, India and 
Japan were the first to introduce policies directed toward the limitation 
of population growth rates. The programs generated by these early pop- 
ulation limitation policies were derived from the experiences of the 
Margaret Sanger-oriented family planning movement. In India, for ex- 
ample, clinics were built and opened with the expectation that clients 
would actively seek birth limitation services and information. The client 
loads of these first family planning clinics fell far short of their planners’ 
expectations. It seemed that something else was needed. The consensus 
among family planners was that the individuals who lived in the now 
increasing number of countries which had birth limitation programs needed 
to have positive attitudes toward birth control, lower fertility aspirations, 
more knowledge of birth control methods available to them, and increased 
motivation to use those methods. These knowledge, attitude, and practice 
(KAP) goals provided the raison d’étre for family planning communica- 
tion programs. 

Since 1952 the family planning programs throughout the world have 
employed a mélange of communication ploys in their attempts to induce 
individuals to adopt contraceptives and to use them regularly. Until the 
present, however, no one has attempted to present and analyze system- 
atically the various communication efforts that have been made. It is 
Everett Rogers’s purpose in this book to “summarize and synthesize what 
is known about communication strategies in family planning, to define 
the field of family planning communication, and to point out directions 
for future research” (p. 41; italics his). Rogers divides his task into three 
parts. In the first three chapters, he presents an overview of the history 
of the population control movement, brief overviews of communication and 
diffusion theories, and the theoretical terms with which he hopes to create 
some coherence in the material which appears later in the book. Chapters 
4—8 are devoted to presenting descriptive materials from communication 
programs throughout the world. Attention is directed to the use of out- 
reach workers, incentives, symbols used for family planning messages, 
Various communication channels, and the use of communication in orga- 
nizations. The last two chapters suggest some research that might be done 
in family planning communication and present generalizations drawn from 
the earlier descriptive materials. 

One of the true delights of Communication Strategies for Family Plan- 
ning is found in the descriptive materials which Rogers presents. For 
years, various communication programs have been known to professionals 
in the field. Many of these programs, though, have not appeared in pub- 
lished reports; when they have appeared, the reports have been privately 
circulated. Rogers not only describes many of these programs but also 
provides an excellent bibliography which will permit interested persons to 
obtain more extensive reports. 

The use of incentives to induce individuals to limit their fertility is the- 
oretically controversial and ethically questionable. Thus, my attention was 
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closely drawn to chapter 5, “Incentives in the Diffusion of Family Plan- 
ning Innovations.” Rogers decides to sidestep the ethical issues of using 
incentives (p. 156), preferring to base his ethics on the consequences of 
the programs. He presents data which indicate that several incentive 
programs have had the effect of inducing large numbers of males to 
accept vasectomies. Data from the tea estates in south India and from 
the family planning program in Taiwan are presented to show that delayed 
incentives, that is, incentives paid to couples who have not had births for 
a ceratin period, are effective in limiting fertility. Examples are given of 
how incentives paid to family planning recruiters (p. 183) can increase 
adoption rates. No doubt is left in the reader’s mind (p. 189) that the 
data clearly persuade Rogers that incentive programs are effective and 
are important additions to family planning programs. I wish that I were 
so easily persuaded. Somehow, Rogers is convinced that incentives were 
the most important component in successful campaigns (p. 189). Failures 
of campaigns in which incentives were used (pp. 200, 204) tend to be 
explained on other grounds. 

While the descriptive sections of Communication Strategies for Family 
Pianning are excellent, the attentive reader is likely to be disappointed 
with Rogers’s theoretical and methodological treatment of the material. 
Space permits only a few examples. Quite early (p. 26) the reader is 
presented with, “All explanations of human behavior are based directly 
on an examination of how individuals acquire and modify ideas through 
communication with others." Amos Hawley would certainly quarrel with 
such an assertion. *Only interpersonal communication can motivate the 
target population in less developed countries to adopt contraceptives" 
(italics Rogers's). This assertion, lying at the center of heated contro- 
versy among communication researchers, at best begs for the support of 
relevant data and at worst reflects a sort of irresponsibility one would not 
expect in so influential a communication expert. 

This book will be a useful addition to the library of anyone interested 
in family planning communication. I sympathize with those for whom it is 
the only reference. 


Contracting for Knowledge. By Harold Orlans. San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, Inc., 1973. Pp. xiv-+286. $10.75. 


George W. Baker 


National Science Foundation 


During the last two decades or so a number of comprehensive surveys of 
the major fields of science have been conducted. The general purpose 
of these activities has been to arrive at well-informed judgments on the 
status of each science, to determine its contributions and assess its future 
roles in both academic and public poilcy areas, and to identify any special 
needs of the science for additional development and stepped-up funding. 
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The National Academy of Sciences’ Committee on Science and Public 
Policy and the National Science Board of the National Science Foundation 
have been active in initiating and supporting these enterprises. Private 
agencies and foundations, as well as various congressional committees, 
have also contributed jointly and separately. Means should be established 
whereby these stocktaking efforts for all major fields of science are con- 
tinued on a systematic rather than an ad hoc basis. 

After the above surveys had been under way in the physical and life 
sciences for a few years, attention was focused on the assessment of the 
social and behavioral sciences. One of the major products to result from 
congressional interests was Congressman: Henry S. Reuss's four volumes 
on The Use of Social Research in Federal Programs, issued in 1967. The 
following year the National Academy of Sciences, through the National 
Research Council's Advisory Committee on Government Programs in the 
Behavioral Sciences, published The Behavioral Sciences and the Federal 
Government. In 1969 The Behavioral and Social Sciences: Outlook and 
Needs, a report by the Behavioral and Social Sciences Survey Committee, 
was published by the National Academy of Sciences, under the auspices of 
the Social Science Research Council and the National Academy of 
Sciences. And the same year the National Science Foundation published 
Knowledge into Action: Improving the Nation’s Use of the Social Sciences. 
This volume was produced by a Special Commission on the Social Sciences 
established by the National Science Board. 

As their descriptive titles reveal, these several studies are explicitly 
focused on the status and future development of the social sciences and 
the use of these disciplines by the nation and its government. To these 
ends each of the assessments contained several explicit recommendations, 
the product of a substantial amount of work. A total of 48 senior scientists 
and other officials served on the respective committees, and Henry S. 
Reuss had the assistance of six additional congressmen. 

In view of the recency of the above comprehensive body of information, 
most of which has not yet been finally acted on or implemented, it could 
be somewhat difficult to see what else needs to be observed and analyzed 
about the nature and nurture of the social sciences. Harold Orlans, a 
long-time senior fellow at the Brookings Institution, is one scholar who 
strongly believes that the subject does require additional analysis and 
comment. In Contracting for Knowledge he roundly questions many of 
the basic assumptions in the foregoing assessment volumes. Orlans states 
that he is primarily concerned with the “bias and the advocacy of social 
scientists" (p. viii), and he challenges the attainment of “objectivity ... 
with a few graduate courses" (p. vii). 

Orlans’s present volume relies heavily on the 1966—67 responses of the 
two groups of social scientists and administrators to the two sets of ques- 
tions which were mailed in late 1966 for Congressman Reuss’s subcom- 
mittee. The author was a consultant to that body. A total of 199 persons 
were asked to reply to the two sets of questions; no more than 62, or 31 
percent, responded, and of these respondents fewer than 50 percent 
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answered certain items. Orlans acknowledges that this is a poor rate, and 
that neither the initial population nor the final respondents were statisti- 
cally representative of all social scientists. His only claim is that the 
views of the respondents “merit attention." The author does not tell the 
reader how he analyzed his questionnaire data or how he selected the 
findings that are stressed in Contracting for Knowledge. 

The central purpose of Contracting for Knowledge “is to assess the 
value and limitations of the knowledge yielded by applied social research" 
(p. x). At the outset Orlans states his conclusion that “such research has 
considerable value but, because of the irremediable uncertainties of social 
knowledge, not as much as many social scientists have claimed" (p. x). 

Many readers will readily accept Orlans's estimate of the value of ap- 
plied social research and his judgment that the claims of some social 
scientists must be discounted. However, some scholars will be concerned 
with his characterization of the social sciences as having “irremediable 
uncertainties" and his supporting argumentation. Those who believe that 
considerable progress has been made in the attainment of a science of 
man and society may be less than content with two of his ultimate con- 
clusions: “the final full and certain truth that would strip life of its 
hazards and contingencies is God's not man's" (p. 226); and "the social 
sciences constitute a kind of secular religion which offers metropolitan man 
an empirical world view, a sense of order and meaning, a means by which 
he may make his way through life's incalculable complexities" (p. 261). 

Orlans's years of close social science watching, primarily on the Wash- 
ington scene, have enabled him to discern certain distinctions among the 
five major disciplines, their associations, and the state of their develop- 
ment. This is suggested in his labels: "sensible psychologists; somnolent 
economists; apolitical or political scientists?; sociological carnival; and 
anthropological fissions” (pp. 22-50). 

His chapter on “Public Policy and Professional Associations" contains 
some useful history, as well as harsh judgments. Orlans believes that the 
five associations “have seldom been able to speak effectively for their 
professions" (p. 16); they are “frail and inefficient enterprises" (p. 20) 
whose members "are divided about, and not organized to facilitate, the 
adoption of policy positions or their effective implementation" (p. 21). 
The author's explanation is that the associations “have generally been 
dominated by academic scholars and have primarily served their interests 
rather than those of social scientists engaged in undergraduate teaching, 
graduate study, applied research, private practice, or public service" 
(p. 49). 

The author provides other ex cathedra judgments that should be more 
readily rejected: for example, longitudinal and large-scale studies are not 
justified; since many research reports have not been read, additional 
studies cannot be defended; and the fact that many social scientists are 
members of the Democratic party constitutes a serious obstacle to their 
conducting scientific research and reporting findings objectively. 
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The judgments in Contracting for Knowledge might have more credi- 
bility if Orlans had offered some specific examples to illustrate his major 
charges about the deficiencies in the work and the methods of social 
scientists. If he had compared the state of affairs in the social sciences with 
that in engineering, the physical and life sciences, and the medical pro- 
fession, this too would be instructive, as James D. Watson’s The Double 
Helix demonstrated for some of these areas. Like others who denigrate 
social science, Orlans fails to distinguish between the role of the scientist 
in producing new knowledge and the role of the administrator in selecting 
and utilizing knowledge. In his chapter on “Social Scientists’ Politics," he 
quotes but does not elaborate on Arthur Burns's highly useful demarcation 
between the conduct of research and the development of policy recom- 
mendations. This distinction deserves more attention than it receives from 
Orlans, or from others who have recently rediscovered the policy sciences. 

Publishing in 1973, Orlans had an obligation to recognize and comment 
on some major developments in applied research that have occurred since 
his questionnaire data were gathered in 1966. For example, the National 
Science Foundation launched its first applied program, IRRPOS (Inter- 
disciplinary Research Relevant to Problems of Our Society) in 1969. This 
less than felicitously chosen acronym was replaced (1971) by RANN 
(Research Applied to National Needs), the foundation's directorate for 
the support of applied research in all of the sciences. Orlans might prop- 
erly have discussed the role of social scientists in the conceptualization, 
planning, management, funding, staffing, and related aspects of such new 
programs in major federal agencies. 

In this review a number of things in Contracting for Knowledge have 
been found unsatisfactory or disappointing. However, it should be stressed 
that Orlans's work contains many cogent and useful comments that bear 
repeating about the five major social science disciplines and their increas- 
ingly expensive associations. Neither the elected officials of these bodies 
nor the senior administrators for social science programs in the federal 
community have persevered in reviewing, debating, and implementing the 
best recommendations from the major assessments of the social sciences 
that were produced in the 1960s by Congress, the National Academy of 
Sciences, the Social Science Research Council, and the National Science 
Board. 
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Toward a Subcultural Theory of Urbanism’ 


Claude S. Fischer 
University of California, Berkeley 


Wirth’s (1938) theory of urban life has been eclipsed in recent years 
by a perspective that denies the importance of ecological factors. 
This view, though more accurate than Wirth’s, fails to account for 
the pervasive “unconventionality” (deviance, invention, etc.) of 
urban life. A model is presented here to remedy that problem; it 
reintroduces the variable of size but in a manner distinct from 
Wirth’s. Population concentration produces a diversity of subcultures, 
strengthens them, and fosters diffusion among them. Together, these 
three mediating variables account for urban unconventionality. The 
four propositions of the theory and three others deducible from it 
are examined against existing research. 


This paper presents a theory designed to answer the question, What are - 
the social effects of urbanism? There exists in sociology a very influential 
answer to that question, a theory detailed by Louis Wirth in his classic 
essay “Urbanism as a Way of Life" (1938). The major consequences are, 
he suggested, social disorganization and individual alienation. There also 
exists a significant challenge to Wirth's theory, identified with Herbert 
Gans's paper “Urbanism and Suburbanism as Ways of Life: A Re-Evalu- 
ation of Definitions" (19625). The argument Gans and others make is that 
no particularly significant social effects can be attributed to urbanism. I 
shall argue that the facts, as best we know them, pose a difficult problem for 
both positions and thus call for a third alternative. 

It should be understood that the question which concerns this paper is 
an analytical one. It involves tracing out the independent effects of popula- 
tion concentration: What cultural and behavioral differences, if any, are 
generated just by residence in communities of differing levels of urbaniza- 
tion? 

It is recognized, of course, that there are many differences between 
large and small communities in population composition—the ages, ethnici- 
ties, educational levels, and so on, of their residents—which would account 
at least in part for any cultural and behavioral differences (as Gans et al. 
argue). In addition, community characteristics other than urbanism, such 


l'This work was supported in part by the Institute of Urban and Regional Develop- 
ment, University of California, Berkeley. It is a revision of a paper presented to the 
American Sociological Association in New York City in 1973. I would like to 
acknowledge the helpful comments of Elihu Gerson, Larry Hirschhorn, Robert Merton, 
Gerald Suttles, and Ann Swidler. 
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as economic opportunities and political structure, will partly account for 
such differences. Nevertheless, the issue is whether urbanism is an addi- 
tional meaningful causal factor. 

It is also recognized that the cultural and behavioral phenomena to be 
examined are multidetermined. Among the causal variables, urbanism may 
not rank very high (compared with such factors as class, race, and sex). 
However, if urbanism does have an autonomous effect, even if it is not a 
primary cause of any specific phenomenon, such a finding would still be 
quite important for understanding the nature of urbanism. This theoretical 
issue——what are the social effects of urbanism?—forms the analytical 
assignment of the present paper. 

The theory I shall present is, briefly, that there are independent effects 
of urban size and density, including those which Wirth described as devi- 
ance and disorganization. The processes leading to these consequences are, 
however, quite different from those hypothesized by Wirth. The higher 
rates of “deviance and disorganization” in cities are not accounted for by 
such factors as alienation, anonymity, and impersonality, but instead by 
the congregation of numbers of persons, "critical masses," sufficient to 
maintain viable unconventional subcultures. It is the behavioral expressions 
of those subcultures which come to be called “deviant.” 

This paper is divided into five parts. In the first section, I present the 
empirical problem which challenges both Wirth's and Gans's positions and 
calls for a new formulation. The second is an exposition of a subcultural 
theory of urbanism, divided into four main propositions. The third illus- 
trates the propositions with research conducted on the type of subculture 
which presents the greatest difficulty for the theory: ethnicity. The fourth 
section examines additional propositions which can be derived from the 
model. The final section discusses the implications of this subcultural theory 
of urbanism. 


THE PROBLEM 


The traditional sociological approach to urban styles of community and 
personality was founded in the work of Durkheim (1933), Simmel (1905), 
and Park (1916), and fully presented by Wirth (1938). The concentration 
of large and heterogeneous populations, Wirth posited, eventually leads 
to the weakening of interpersonal ties, primary social structures, and norma- 
tive consensus. It does so largely for two reasons: the immediate psycho- 
logical impact of the urban scene (Simmel 1905; cf. Milgram 1970) and 
the complex structural differentiation generated by dynamic density. The 
ultimate consequences of these processes are individual alienation, societal 
anomie, and the prevalence of “disorganized,” “nontraditional,” and 
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“deviant” behavior. (A detailed exegesis of this theory and a review of 
the relevant evidence is presented in Fischer [1972].) 

However, the growing literature in urban ethnography brought this 
thesis into great doubt. Gans (1962a), Lewis (1952), Young and Willmott 
(1957), and others (see review in Gulick 1973) found a wealth of personal 
ties and thriving primary groups even in the innermost recesses of the large 
city. Consequently, they argued that "the variables of number, density 
and heterogeneity . . . are not crucial determinants of social life or per- 
sonality" (Lewis 1965, p. 497). This position, which might be termed 
"nonecological,"? asserts that there are few differences between urban and 
rural populations; those which do exist are attributable to differences in 
age, ethnicity, life cycle, or social class—not to any autonomous effect of 
ecological factors (Gans 19625, 1967). 

At this writing, the latter position seems to hold sway in sociology.? 
Though few critical tests of either theory have been conducted (Reiss 
1959; Hauser 1965; Fischer 1972), those observations which have ac- 
cumulated tend to support the nonecological position. In particular, there is 
little evidence to confirm the hypothesis of urban alienation and anomie 
(Gulick 1973; Fischer 1972, 1973; Wellman et al. 1973). 

However, there is a serious flaw in the nonecological position. With 
regard to one realm of belief and behavior, urban residents do differ signifi- 
cantly from residents of nonurban places, and they differ to a degree 
insufficiently accounted for by the individual traits each group brings to 
its locale. They are more likely than rural residents to behave in ways 
that diverge from the central and/or traditional norms of their common 
society. 

Cases in point: cities are disproportionately the locale of invention 
(Richardson 1973; Thompson 1965, pp. 49-50; Jacobs 1969; Turner 1941; 
Childe 1951; Ogburn and Duncan 1964; Bullogh and Bullogh 1971); 
crime, particularly with regard to property (Wolfgang 1970; Clinard 
1963; Tobias 1972; Szabo 1960); and behaviors and attitudes which 
contravene standard morality—for example, illegitimacy, alcoholism, di- 
vorce, irreligiosity, political dissent, violence for social change, and the 
smoking of marijuana (Clinard 1963; Trice 1966; Argyle 1968; Blumen- 
thal et al. 1972; Lipset 1963, pp. 264-67; A.I-P.O. 1972, report no. 82; 
Willitis, Bealer, and Crider 1973; cf. summary in Swedner 1960, pp. 30- 


2 Although Sjoberg (19655) refers to this school as “nonmaterialist,’ Herbert Gans' 
has pointed out (in personal communication) that he and other “nonmaterialists” do 
recognize the importance of material factors such as income, but doubt the importance 
of ecological variables. Hence, “nonecological” seems most appropriate. 


3 There are, of course, other theories of urbanism (see Sjoberg 1965b; Fischer 1972), 
but the Wirthian/nonecological polarity is a central one in urban sociology. 
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45).£ Some behaviors to which urbanites are prone are socially approved 
(e.g., artistic innovation), some severely disapproved (e.g., crime), and 
some unsanctioned (e.g., religious variation in the United States). What 
they have in common is that they diverge from the predominant norms of 
the society. I shall use the term “unconventional” to refer to these behav- 
iors and beliefs.5 

The association between urban residence and unconventionality is per- 
vasive. It appears in many cultures, during various historical periods, and 
with regard to different specific norms. A nonecological explanation might 
account for the greater part of this relationship. The individual traits of 
urbanites (age, ethnicity, education, etc.) generate their high levels of un- 
conventionality. Additionally, other divergent types migrate to cities, 
creating an association by self-selection. 

. However, this explanation will not suffice. The few studies which have 
sought to control for correlated personal traits have failed to account fully 
for the covariation between urbanism and unconventionality (Fischer 1975; 
Hoch 1972; Nelsen, Yokley, and Madron 1971; Swedner 1960, esp. 
pp. 30-45). Furthermore, the very pervasiveness and strength of the zero- 
order differences challenge the adequacy of an explanation based simply on 
compositional (age, education, etc.) differences between urban and rural 
populations. And the direction of self-selection itself calls for explanation. 
I am making no argument here that this residual covariation is of major 
practical importance (for social policy, that is), but only that it is of 
theoretical importance. 

It is this state of our empirical knowledge which poses the problem: 
How can the greater unconventionality of urbanites be explained? Wirthian 
theory accounts for it—but by processes of alienation and anomie for which 
there is little substantiation. The approach termed here “nonecological” 
has been better supported by research—but it cannot account sufficiently 
for urban unconventionality. This paper is meant to resolve the problem 


4There are reversals (e.g. illegitimacy in Scandinavia, criminal violence in many 
nations), but this is the pervasive pattern. 


ÜIn an earlier version of this paper, the term “deviance” was used to label this 
phenomenon. The connotations of that word were, however, so salient that they 
hindered understanding of the specific meaning intended. Near-synonyms for “un- 
conventional” which I also considered include unusual, divergent, idiosyncratic, non- 
globally normative. The difficulties in employing this definition of “unconventional” 
are evident: contradictions between expressed norms and statistically normative 
behavior; situations in which a plurality of norms appears to exist; periods in which 
a previous minority viewpoint wins majority acceptance; problems of defining a 
saciety’s normative center; the criteria for the minimum amount of divergence which 
can be called unconventional, etc. Yet, while these distinctions will require clarification 
in any research, a great amount of behavior exists which can be clearly categorized 
as unconventional and the urban nature of which calls for explanation. 
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by presenting a theory which reintroduces the variables of size and density, 
but in a manner quite distinct from Wirth’s. 


A SUBCULTURAL THEORY 


"The model outlined in this section is based initially on a nonecological ap- 


proach: simple ecological determinism (e.g., the notion that crowding 
deranges people) is rejected, and the source of social action is sought 
in the small milieus of personal life. To quote Oscar Lewis (1965, 
p. 497): “Social life is not a mass phenomenon. It occurs for the most part 
in small groups, within the family, within households, within neighbor- 
hoods, within the church, formal and informal groups . . .” (cf. also Reiss 
1955). Additions to the nonecological approach were suggested in part by 
social mobilization or communications theorists (Deutsch 1961; Sjoberg 
1965a; Meier 1962) who stress the role of cities as locales for the origin 
and dissemination of modernizing ideas and in part by the urban “mosaic 
of social worlds” painted by the Chicago School (cf. Short 1971; Park 
1916). The elaboration of the model is an attempt to demonstrate that 
ecological factors, especially size, produce the urban “mosaic” and urban 
*unconventionality.? 

'To commence with the definitions and assumptions undergirding the 
model, *urban" is defined solely in terms of population concentration—the 
greater the number of persons aggregated at a place of settlement the more 
urban the place. (Thus, the terms “urban” and “rural” are used solely as 
conveniences, not as references to a dichotomy.) A “subculture” is a set 
of modal beliefs, values, norms, and customs associated with a relatively 
distinct social subsystem (a set of interpersonal networks and institutions) 
existing within a larger social system and culture. (For ease of presentation, 
“subculture” will be used to refer to “subsystem” as well.) 

“Unconventionality” was defined loosely earlier but requires further 
comment. The fact that the “unconventional” can be defined only in con- ` 
trast to the “conventional” presents a difficulty. How does an observer 
determine the dominant standards of a society; how does he or she deal 
with internal variability and changes over time? These are not small prob- 
lems; nor are they unique to this essay. Those who write on the topic of 
“deviance,” Parsons and Merton included, confront the same issue. The 
common response is simultaneously to acknowledge that the concept of 
social norm is a vague one and yet to assert that behaviors at variance with 
those norms constitute a distinct category of social action. “Deviant behav- 
ior is behavior that violates the normative rules, understandings, or expecta- 
tions of social systems" (Cohen 1968, p. 148). Unconventional behavior is 
similar except that it incorporates also less socially significant (and un- 
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stigmatized) behavior, that in the realm of taste or style. When standards 
are in flux the “unconventional” is defined as that which is nontraditional. 

The model which will be outlined is an abstracted one. That is, for 
clarity of presentation it assumes that all else is equal. Place of residence 
is assumed to be uncorrelated with such variables as wealth, age, education, 
and region, at least at time 1, the initial state of the processes. Of course, 
in any actual case, these factors, as well as other historical, cultural, and 
economic ones, will significantly alter the phenomenon that this theory, if 
it operated in a vacuum, would predict. However, this admission does not 
invalidate the argument that urbanism fends to generate the effects de- 
scribed below, which can therefore be partly ascribed to the independent 
influence of urbanism. 


Proposition 1 


The more urban a place, the greater its subcultural variety. In general, 
population concentration generates distinctive subcultures (Wirth’s “‘het- 
erogeneity,” Park’s “urban mosaic”), and it does so through at least two 
related, but independently sufficient, processes: 

a) Population size encourages structural differentiation through the 
familiar process of “dynamic density” (Durkheim 1933; Schnore 1958). 
As the forces of competition, comparative advantage, and associative 
selection produce distinguishable and internally elaborated subsystems, 
they thereby differentiate the cultures associated with those subsystems. 
The result is increased subcultural variation, particularly as evidenced 
among social class, occupational, life-cycle, and common-interest groups. 
This association between urbanization and differentiation has been com- 
monly observed in both historical and cross-sectional studies, largely with 
regard to economic specialization, somewhat with regard to spatial differ- 
entiation, and only to a small extent with regard to other institutions 
(Hawley 1971; Gibbs and Martin 1962; Ogburn and Duncan 1964; Meade 
1972; Betz 1972; Clemente and Sturgis 1972; Crowley 1973).9 The ques- 
tion of whether division of labor precedes or follows urbanization (Hawley 
1971, p. 328; Kemper 1972) is relevant but should not detain us. Clearly, 
the two reinforce each other. Furthermore, there is sufficient evidence on the 
microscopic level to assign some independent causality to size (cf. literature 
on organizational size and differentiation). (As has often been noted, the 
process of differentiation, especially economic differentiation, requires 


6 Indian history provides an example: “The distinguishing mark of a town or city 
in the ancient texts was that only there did one find all the castes resident. It was in 
the city alone that the more specialized ritual castes, the learned Brahmins and 
astrologers, as well as the artisans producing luxury goods, could be maintained” 
(Rowe 1973, p. 213). 
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relatively free excliange, movement, and interaction [Schnore 1958]. In 
rigidly segmented societies, it will be retarded. This point would apply to 
African and Asian cities often described as “large villages.") 

The idea that these differentiated structural subsystems are accompanied 
by differentiated subcultures is consistent with systemic models of society. 
The hypothesis is that urban differentiation results in distinguishable sub- 
cultures tied to occupations, classes, stages in the life cycle, and other 
common interests. Little systematic evidence in support is currently avail- 
able, but the wealth of ethnographies on urban “social worlds" (from Gold 
Coast to slum, from “swinging singles" to criminal guilds) lends credence 
to the hypothesis. A specific example is Wilensky’s survey of professionals 
in the Detroit area, which convinced him that “to say ‘professional, techni- 
cal, and kindred’ captures more of social life [than do traditional class 
distinctions] but not much more. ‘Lawyer’ and ‘engineer’ move us closer to 
social reality, for these men develop quite different styles of life, rooted in 
diverse professional schools, tasks, work schedules, and organizational con- 
texts” (1964, p. 195). Other urban occupational subcultures have also been 
described: for example, longshoremen in Portland, Oregon, by Pilcher 
(1972) and printers in New York by Lipset, Trow, and Coleman (1962). 

b) The second process by which urbanism generates subcultural variety 
involves migration. The larger a settlement, the larger its hinterland and 
the more it is a “central place” within its cultural region. In general, the 
larger a geographical area the greater the variety of groups within it. 
Given the general cityward direction of migration, the consequence is that 
a large settlement will draw migrants from a greater variety of subcultures 
than will a small one. This process, resulting from hierarchies of city sizes, 
manifests itself in, for example, the general association between community 
size and ethnic heterogeneity (e.g., Schnore 1963; Hanna and Hanna 1971, 
p. 109). 


Proposition 2 


The more urban a place, the more intense its subcultures. By “intensity” 
I mean the antithesis of anomie and normlessness. It refers to the presence 
of, attachment to, and force of subcultural beliefs, values, norms, and 
customs. In place of the anomic city, it suggests a city of articulated value 
systems. Intensification comes about through at least two mutually rein- 
forcing, though independently sufficient, processes. 

a) The first is based on the common notion of “critical mass.” The 
larger a subculture’s population, the greater its “institutional complete- 
ness" (Breton 1964).? That is, given basic market mechanisms, arrival at 


"Implicit is the proposition that urbanism increases group sizes and thereby leads 
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certain critical levels of size enables a social subsystem to create and sup- 
port institutions which structure, envelop, protect, and foster its subculture. 
These institutions (e.g., dress styles, newspapers, associations) establish 
sources of authority and points of congregation and delimit social bound- 
aries. In addition to the simple fact of the numbers themselves, they make 
possible and encourage keeping social ties within the group. 

One illustration of this phenomenon is the criminal subcommunity. Tt 
"has been common historically for large cities (to a greater extent than 
towns) to have distinguishable groups of professional criminals, with their 
own meeting places and quarters. The criminals are usually organized and 
have regular means of distributing stolen goods, finding protection, training 
apprentices, and enjoying each other's company (eg., Tobias 1972; 
Lapidus 1966, pp. 153—63). Less dramatic but similar examples can be 
drawn from artistic subcommunities, student subcultures, “young singles,” 
and other groups. Numbers bring the services and institutions necessary for 
a thriving “social world.” 

These are but examples; there is little yet in the way of systematic data 
on such subcultures. There is evidence that the larger a town, the more 
numerous and varied its institutions and services, both general and spe- 
cialized, and the more likely the presence of any specific one (Keyes 1958; 
Ogburn and Duncan 1964; Thompson 1965; Abrahamson 1974). That 
the presence of specialized institutions should promote the internal ties, 
cohesion, and core values of a subculture is both reasonable and supported 
by some limited data on urban migrants (e.g., Breton 1964; Doughty 1970; 
Little 1965) and occupational groups (e.g., Lipset et al. 1962, pp. 170- 
28). ' 

5) The second process which promotes subcultural intensity involves 
intergroup relations. The greater the variety and sizes of subcultures in a 
place, the greater the contrast and conflict among them, and, consequently, 
the greater the subcultural intensity. On the group level, the competition 
and conflict which coresidence makes possible foster in-group cohesion 
(Simmel 1951; Coser 1956; Sherif 1956)..On the individual level, contact 
with, or even simple observation of, strange others will lead, at least 
initially, to stronger affirmation of own-group standards. Clyde Kluckhohn 
(1960, p. 78) has made a similar argument: “Another direct consequence 
of expansion of population arises from contact with divergent moral orders, 
with contrasting perspectives. . . . Reasons must be found to justify the 
existing moral order or it will be altered by negation, reshaping, or syncre- 
tism. .. . The moral order becomes for the first time a genuine problem. 
Ideas take their place as forces in history." Both psychological and group 


to the achievement of critical masses. It is because the size of specific subgroups 
mediates the effect of urbanization that specialized subcultures are occasionally found 
in nonurban areas (e.g., the college town). 
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contact will strengthen subcultures. (This argument will be modified 
below.) 

This sort of culture clash can be subtle and difficult to measure. Sharper 
instances, such as political and violent conflict, have been studied, and 
there is evidence that rates of such intergroup clashes are higher in larger 
communities (Tilly 1974; Coleman 1957; Scheuch 1969; Ennis 1962; 
Spilerman 1971; Morgan and Clark 1973; Danzger 1970). One can pre- 
sume that these incidents reflect and/or increase in-group cohesion. 

We do not as yet have solid evidence that confrontation with “odd” 
strangers in the subculturally heterogeneous city does lead to recoil and 
the embracing of own-group values. There are, however, ethnographic 
descriptions of this process in the literature on urban migrants. Their en- 
counter with distinctively foreign behavior increases their self-conscious 
adherence to their own culture. (I expand on this point in the next section.) 

In these two ways—institutional completeness due to “critical mass” 
and cultural opposition—subcultures are intensified by urbanism. However, 
this is but one side of urban social change. 


Proposition 3 


The more urban a place, the more numerous the sources of diffusion and 
the greater the diffusion into a subculture. Diffusion refers to the adoption 
by members of one subculture of beliefs or behaviors of another. This 
results from the variety (proposition 1) and strength (proposition 2) of the 
subcultures within the metropolitan area. The specific rates and directions 
of diffusion will vary according to the sizes of, relative intensities of, and 
dissimilarity between any two groups, as well as their degree of contact, 
their relative power and prestige, and the utility of the borrowed item. 

The critical import of this proposition is that the urban process of sub- 
cultural intensification operates against another urban process, cultural 
diffusion. Regardless of conflict between or isolation of subcultures, some 
diffusion is highly probable when groups live in close proximity and func- 
tional interdependence. This does not imply that the two forces cancel 
each other out in any simple way. Instead, they occur simultaneously so 
that one finds both intensified and diffused elements in a subculture. For 
instance, one can observe in many American metropolitan areas the un- 
easy relationship between working-class youth (“hardhat”) groups and 
quasi-student youth (“counterculture”) groups. The former seem both to 
react against the latter, as on political issues, and to adopt life-style 
elements from them, as in hair and dress styles. 

In any event, the counterplay of intensification and diffusion suggests 
some interesting hypotheses which will be discussed below. Here I will 
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point out only that there is probably a temporal dynamic involved, such 
that the intensification process precedes the leveling effect of diffusion. 

One consequence of diffusion is the mixture and recombination of cultural . 
elements into social innovations. This effect introduces the final proposi- 
tion of the theory. 


Proposition 4 


The more urban a place, the higher the rates of unconventionalit y. This is, 
of course, the empirical generalization which was presented as posing the 
theoretical problem. How do the three previous propositions explain this 
association? 

a) Proposition 4 follows, first, from the subcultural variety of urban 
places (proposition 1). The more variable and distinct subcultures there 
are, the more behavior there is that deviates from general norms. Ogburn 
and Duncan (1964, p. 70) stated it this way: “The larger the city the 
more likely it is to include within its population extreme deviations from 
the normal or average. . . . The tendency of phenomena to occur in 
clusters . . . adds to the likelihood that large cities will be the locus of the 
unusual.” But if variety were the only factor, the nonecological model 
would suffice: the group membership characteristics of residents would 
explain the correlation of urbanism and unconventionality. However, there 
are two more processes: 

b) The present theory posits, second, that the effect of subcultural 
intensification (proposition 2) increases the urban-rural differential in devi- 
ance above that accounted for by a model based solely on individual 
characteristics and ignoring the ecological factor of size. Instead, the ag- 
gregation of numbers does have an effect. (To quote Simmel: "The 
strange thing is that the absolute numbers of the total group and of its 
prominent elements so remarkably determine the relations within the 
group—in spite of the fact that their numerical ratio remains the same” 
[1950, p. 98].) The size and distinctiveness of a group make behavior 
unique to it more likely to occur. For example, a small town may have a 
few delinquent youths, but only in a large city will there be sufficient 
numbers (ie., a critical mass) sufficiently distinctive to establish a viable 
delinquent subculture. The same holds true for political dissidents, splinter 
religious sects, and criminals. Cities provide the critical mass necessary for 
a viable subculture and the clashes that accentuate that culture. With 


8 This statement is not a tautology but an empirical generalization. Membership in a 
distinguishable subgroup does not mean, ipso facto, unconventionality. Being Swedish- 
American or being a pipefitter need not necessarily imply unconventional behavior. 
But the greater the number of such distinguishable subcultures, the greater the 
likelihood of unconventionality. 
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size comes *community"——even if it is a community of thieves, counter- 
culture experimenters, avant-garde intellectuals, or other -unconventional 
persons. 

There are studies, particularly in the realm of criminal deviance, which 

` suggest that the existence of cohesive deviant groups is important in en- 
couraging individual deviant behavior (Miller 1958; Becker 1963; Wolf- 
gang and Ferracuti 1967).9 Certainly, harder data would be useful (e.g., 
Wilson 1971), but little has been done to estimate systematically the effects 
of "grouping" across various realms of action. 

c) Third, rates of unconventionality will be increased in larger com- 
munities by the process of diffusion into the mainstream culture of behav- 
iors and beliefs from the periphery (proposition 3). The larger the town, 
the more likely it is to contain, in meaningful numbers and unity, drug ad- 
dicts, radicals, intellectuals, “swingers,” health-food faddists, or whatever; 
and the more likely they are to influence (as well as offend) the conven- 
tional center of the society. In most communities, large and small, the 
influence of “Middle-American” culture is pervasive and weighty. It is, 
however, in the larger communities that counterinfluence from unconven- 
tional subcultures occurs. This diffusion, too, will boost rates of urban 
unconventionality above those accounted for by the nonecological model. 

More anecdotes than systematic research can be cited at this time in 
support of such “climate-of-opinion” effects; for example, the spread 
in urban areas of language from the drug subculture or dress styles from 
the black (Superfly) underworld and the homosexual communities. Some 
data can also be pointed to; for example, those concerning the influence 
of community educational levels on individual racial attitudes (Schuman 
and Gruenberg 1970).19 

It is these three processes which explain the association of urbanism and 
unconventionality. They account for it more fully than does the approach 
I have labeled “nonecological.” And unlike Wirthian theory, this explana- 


9 Here I do not intend to evoke the debate between theses of lower-class cultures and 
lower-class “value stretch" or to raise the role of societal definition in creating 
“deviance.” My point is simple: given a distinctive set of values or behavior patterns, 
group cohesion (itself partly a function of numbers) promotes conformity to those 
patterns instead of to outside alternatives. 


10 Recently a debate has arisen on the importance of contextual effects (see Hauser 
1970, 1974; Farkas 1974). The present model clearly rides on the presumption that 
they exist and are meaningful. It also suggests a distinction between two types of 
contextual effects. The first is influence resulting from structural characteristics of 
one’s own subculture. For example, the number of nonconformists will affect the 
likelihood of a given nonconformist expressing his feelings (Lipset et al. 1962, 
pp. 186-94; Asch 1958). The second is the contextual effect of conflict with or diffusion 
from other groups in the environment (e.g., the dissemination of racial attitudes 
from the educated elite [Schuman and Gruenberg 1970]). The existence of both 
types is assumed by the model. 
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tion does not assume an association between urbanism and anomie for 
which there is little empirical support. 

As a heuristic device, the theory presented in these four propositions has 
been displayed schematically in a causal diagram (fig. 1). The figure 
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Fic. 1—A schematic representation oi a subcultural theory of urbanism 


Processes (5): listed in order of discussion 
$4 = structural differentiation 

bə = size of migration catchment area 
fg = “critical mass” 

24 = culture clash 

Ds = variety of sources 

Pg = social strength of sources 

fz = assimilation (conventional to un- 

conventional diffusion) 
fg = compositional effect 


Exogenous influences (examples) (y): 

M4 = economic structure of city; migra- 
tion type; degree of interaction 
(“dynamic density”) 

Bo = degree of distinctiveness; demo- 
graphic structure; power and status 
of groups 

tg = relative sizes, power, prestige of 
groups; degree of contact; utility 
of diffused item 


Pg = in-group socialization and influence 
$19 = unconventional to conventional 
group diffusion 


M4 = political structure; material re- 
sources for protection; climate of 
tolerance 


should not be considered fully representative of the model, but only 
illustrative. In addition to presenting the variables and causal directions, 
I have translated the causal connections into the processes discussed in this 
section. The reader will also note that other, exogenous variables have been 
explicitly acknowledged, with some specific examples provided. 


THE SPECIAL CASE OF ETHNICITY 


The theory I have presented is that urban unconventionality is accounted 
for by the strengthening of subcultures which encourage or tolerate be- 
haviors that the wider society finds to be deviant or unusual. The references 
have largely been to groups which emerge or become defined in an urban 
setting because of the numbers provided there—intellectuals, criminals, 
“life-stylers,” etc. This section of the paper will be particularly concerned 
with a different type: the ethnic group.!! This group forms a distinctive 


11 By ethnic group I mean a culturally distinct group, membership in which is 


determined by descent. The fineness with which one determines cultural distinctiveness 
is, as with other subcultures, dependent upon the specific analytical problem. 
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subculture in both rural and urban settings (though the meaning and 
nature of ethnicity may vary somewhat; cf. Epstein 1967). Also, unlike. 
the others, it rests on a “primordial” basis of association: descent. While 
recognizing these special characteristics of ethnicity, I will attempt here 
to assess the applicability of the propositions outlined above to ethnic 
subcultures, for two reasons. First, there have been relatively few studies 
of subcultures based on such variables as life-style and occupation, and 
almost none which incorporate intercommunity comparisons, but there is a 
wealth of ethnic studies, including some comparative ones. Therefore, if 
one wishes to examine the plausibility of the arguments advanced above, 
he is compelled to turn to the ethnicity literature. Second, for certain of 
the propositions described above, ethnic subcultures provide the extreme 
test case. If one can demonstrate that ethnic subcultures are intensified by 
urbanism, in spite of the fact that they are the most threatened by the 
generation in cities of alternative bases of association, then the arguments 
about the intensification of those alternative subcultures are buttressed. 
These two points explain the consideration here and below of ethnic groups. 
The reader should understand that this discussion implies neither that the 
theory is about ethnicity nor that evidence about ethnic groups is necessary 
to establish the validity of the theory. 

The first and third propositions do not require much discussion. Urban- 
ism and ethnic minority concentration seem to be associated in most 
societies (see, e.g., Hanna and Hanna 1971, p. 109), though there are of 
course notable exceptions (e.g., until recently, American blacks). The 
cultural diffusion of urban life is a commonplace. Virtually all historical 
and anthropological descriptions of urban ethnicity note the adoption of 
language, styles of behavior, and other cultural elements by ethnic groups 
from each other, and especially from the most powerful group in the urban 
setting. Indeed, this assimilationist understanding of urban ethnicity is 
so pervasive that when the second proposition is applied to ethnic groups 
it seems counterintuitive. 

With regard to proposition 2, it was argued that the intensification of 
subcultures occurred through two processes: institutional completeness due 
to critical mass, and culture clash. There are a good number of descriptions 
of the first. To the extent which numbers permit, urban migrants tend to 
establish institutions of all sorts, many of which never existed in the rural 
village—sports clubs, mutual aid associations, festival committees, news- 
papers, political organizations (cf. Doughty 1970; Handlin 1959, 1969; 
Little 1965; Bascom 1963; Hanna and Hanna 1971, among others). 
Breton's (1964) study of immigrants in Montreal revealed that those 
groups which had such institutions were best able to keep their members' 
social ties internal. Whether such organizations existed was partly a func- 
tion of group size. These ethnic institutions also preserve elements of the 
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traditional culture and selectively introduce new elements from the urban 
environment (Little 1973). For instance, leaders of associations will instruct 
newcomers simultaneously on etiquette appropriate for job finding and on 
zhe need for maintaining ties with the home village (e.g., Bruner 1961). 

Suttles (1968) provides an example of the relationship of size to 
institutions of cutural continuity in his study of the Addams area of 
Chicago. Of the four ethnic groups inhabiting the neighborhood, the Puerto 
Ricans were the only ones threatened with an erosion of their culture. This 
Suttles attributes to the lack of institutions, particularly an ethnic church, 
which he in turn attributes to the small number of Puerto Ricans (see, 

‘also, Kornblum 1974). 

The second process, cultural opposition, was explained in part by en- 
counters between members of different subcultures which lead them to 
affirm even more strongly their own groups’ world views. Descriptions of 
this process are common in the literature on African migrants. It is a main 
contributor to what has been called “retribalization” or “supertribaliza- 
tion"—the elevation to conscious awareness of, and increased attachment 
to, tribal identity (cf. Epstein 1967; Hanna and Hanna 1971, chap. 4).? 
Similar observations have been made about other migrants (e.g., Rowe 
1973), including those to American cities (e.g., Nelli 1970; Handlin 1969; 
Suttles 1968). Some quantitative evidence is provided by a survey of 
Ukrainians living in two communities in Canada. Those who lived in the 
larger, more heterogeneous city, instead of the small homogeneous town, 
were the most resistant to assimilation (Borhek 1970) .18 


12 There exists a seemingly contrary perspective on urban ethnicity which stresses 
its fabricated character (as opposed to its primordial nature). According to this 
influential viewpoint, ethnic lines, identity, and even culture derive from political 
and economic structures and may even be imposed by elites (as in divide-and-conquer 
colonial rule). A. Cohen (1969), for example, has documented a revival of Moslem 
orthodoxy among Hasau traders in Yoruba cities of Nigeria. He contends that it was 
a political stratagem used to maintain economic control over trade and that some of 
the "tradition" was invented for that purpose. This argument seems.to challenge 
ihe present one as an explanation for the association of urbanism and ethnicity. How- 
ever, my analysis is more supplement than substitute. While it is no doubt true that 
politicoeconomic forces can stimulate ethnic divisions (and perpetuate them), :his 
fact does not negate the possible indepencent influence of urbanism on "intrinsic" 
ethnic culture. Indeed, it is likely that the two processes are interdependent, "con- 
structed ethnicity" being more likely to occur when prior cultural distinctions exist 
and more likely to occur in urban contexts where there are confrontations between 
sizable ethnic groups. 


13Bruner (1973) describes an example of culture clash in the confrontation of the 
immigrant Batak and the dominant Sundanese in Bandung, Java: "The Sundanese 
and the Batak each approach the initial interaction guided by their own customs and 
emotional set, and at first they judge the other by their own standards. What the 
Sundanese define as being crude the Batak define as being honest, straightforward, 
and strong. What the Sundanese regard as refined behavior the Batak regard as 
being evasive, insincere, and feminine. Each group feels morally superior to the 
other and at least initially the behavior of each tends to validate these stereotypic 
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Finally, there is evidence to support the proposition that, by these pro- 
cesses, urbanism increases (or at least maintains) the cohesion and identity 
even of ethnic subcultures—in spite of all the disorganizing aspects of 
urbanization, such as migration, economic change, and alternative sub- 
cultures. 

I have already referred to the evidence of tribalism among new urbanites 
in Africa and to Borhek’s (1970) study of Ukrainian consciousness in 
Canada. Doughty (1970) has described a wealth of organizations and 
activities in Lima, Peru, which sustain Andean village identification and 
culture. Bruner’s (1961; 1963) studies of a Christian ethnic group, the 
Toba Batak, residing in the Moslem city of Medan, Indonesia, indicate 
that ties there to traditional kinship norms and values were at least as 
strong as, if not stronger than, those in the village home of the community. 
Lewis’s (1952; 1965) deseriptions of migrants to Mexico City seem quite 
similar. Finally, Handlin’s (1959, 1969) histories of immigrants to Ameri- 
can cities indicate not only the plethora of culture-maintaining mechanisms 
which arose there, but also the strengthening of old eens: such as 
the church, which resulted from culture clash. 

These illustrations are presented, not to deny that assimilational pres- 
sures operate on ethnic groups in cities—one such pressure being the 
emergence of subcultures that accompanies urbanism—but to bolster the 
argument that the processes of intensification do occur, even in the most 
difficult instance—that of ethnic groups. In all probability, the extent of 
intensification is limited by time and other factors (e.g., the duration of 
in-migration, attributes of the ethnic culture), so that it is often transient, 
succumbing frequently to the intensification of competing subcultures. 
Nevertheless, it does occur. 

The fourth proposition, relating urbanism to unconventionality, is exhib- 
ited in ethnic groups in the following ways. The greater ethnic variety of 
cities means that they will exhibit greater amounts of unconventionality 
based on ethnicity (process 4a). For example, simply because of this 
population distribution, cities will tend to have more dissident and unusual 
forms of religious behavior. The greater “intensity” of ethnic groups, which 
tends to be associated with urbanism (especially because of group size), 
means that minority group members will be more able and willing to main- 
tain their unconventional behaviors and beliefs (process 45). Also, the 
diffusion of cultural elements from minority to majority groups will act 
to increase rates of urban unconventionality (process 4c). Usually, the 
diffusion will operate from majority to minority subcultures, but there are 
instances of the reverse. For example, black ghetto culture clearly influences 
middle-class white culture in certain realms. 


evaluations. Each group in doing what it thinks is right and proper behaves in ways 
that the other feels are morally deficient" (p. 256). 
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This discussion of ethnic groups is not intended to prove my theory, 
support for which will depend on other sources. Instead, it represents an 
effort to illustrate the theory with data on a type of subculture upon which 
much research has been done and which forms the most difficult test case. 


FURTHER DERIVATIONS 


The four propositions which constitute this subcultural theory of urbanism 
seem to be consistent with currently available data, limited as they are. 
Yet any plausible ex post facto theory will incorporate the data it was 
created to explain. The critical test is whether the theory suggests further, 
novel hypotheses which are also borne out. I turn now to a few of these. 

One of the intriguing processes in the model is the counterplay of sub- 
cultural intensification and increased diffusion across subcultures, both 
resulting from urbanism. It was argued earlier that this process did not 
mean mutual negation, but, instead, selective changes.!* Three predictions 
about these changes can be made: 

The first requires an additional concept—‘cultural centrality.” I shall 
assume that cultural items (customs, values, artifacts, etc.) can be scaled 
on a continuum ranging from a central core which is fundamental to the 
subculture and firmly defended (e.g., Weltanschauung, family relations) 
to relatively peripheral and unimportant items (e.g., dress style). The 
first of two related hypotheses which follow from the present theory is 
that peripheral cultural items will be most easily and earliest modified by 
diffusion; central items will be bolstered by the processes of intensification. 
Put another way: 


Proposition 5a 


For a given subculture, diffusion effects of urbanism should be greatest with 

regard to peripheral items and least with regard to central items 
There are some data, drawn again from the ethnicity literature, to 

illustrate the point. In their review of the urban African literature, Hanna 


14A similar argument is made by an anthropologist student of ethnic groups: 
« |. . It is clear that [ethnic] boundaries persist despite a flow of personnel across 
them. In other words, categorical ethnic distinctions do not depend on the absence 
of mobility, contact and information, but do entail social processes of exclusion and 
incorporation whereby discrete categories are maintained despite changing participa~ 
tion and membership in the course of individual life histories. . . . Ethnic distinctions 
do not depend on the absence of social interaction and acceptance, but are quite 
to the contrary often the very foundations on which embracing social systems are 
built” (Barth 1969, pp. 9-10). 


15 The terms “central” and “peripheral” are borrowed in this instance from Rokeach’s 
(1967) parallel formulation of the structure of psychological attitudes. 
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and Hanna (1971) make a distinction between bicycles and beliefs (p. 
135), by which they refer to the common observation that tribal members 
residing in the city differ from their kin in the hinterland in terms of con- 
sumer habits and material goods (peripheral items), but not in terms of 
basic values (central items). Bruner’s (1973) study of the Batak in 
Indonesia is particularly illustrative of this distinction. In the very plural- 
istic city of Medan, the Batak subculture is quite like the village version. 
In Bandung, a city in which their members are fewer and there is a very 
large majority subculture (the Sundanese), the Batak changed. They 
dropped far more of their customs in favor of Sundanese ones, particularly 
regarding public behavior. Yet, even in Bandung, the Batak form a 
distinguishable and self-conscious group. 


Proposition 5b 


One can also derive a prediction of time lag: as urbanism increases over 
time, increases in subcultural intensity precede the diffusion into the sub- 
culture of outside elements. This lag can best be seen when those forces 
which energize the processes of the model—growth of a subculture due to 
city growth or ethnic in-migration—cease. A simple example is the history 
of American ethnic groups which are facing (though resisting) assimilation 
now, 50 years after the great waves of migration ended. 


Proposition 6 


The model states that the forms urban unconventionality takes are a func- 
tion of specific societal norms and specific emergent urban subcultures. The 
main implication is that there is no universal direction to urban unconven- 
tionality. In contrast to Wirth's theory, there is no a priori reason why 
cities should deviate in such directions as rationalism, secularism, and 
universalism. Cities need only differ from the modal standards.!6 

There is some illustrative support for this prediction of “content-free” 
differences. In pre-World War II Japan, divorce rates tended to be lower 
in the more urban places (Kawashima and Steiner 1960; cf. comments in 
Goode 1963, pp. 360-65). The formers’ explanation suggests that urban 


16 Gerald Suttles has suggested (in personal communication) that those subcultures 
generated by cities (e.g., ones based on art, literature) virtually require a libertarian 
atmosphere. Thus, urban-rural differences should tend to be in that direction. It is 
plausible to argue that innovative subcultures would collectively have an interest 
in maintaining an atmosphere tolerant of innovation. However, “libertarian” is not 
necessarily liberal, nor are the beneficiaries of civil liberties necessarily modern, 
secular, rational, etc., or themselves libertarian. I suspect, therefore, that social 
changes in the direction of the sacred, the nonscientific, and the repressive would 
also tend to be initiated in the city. 
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anomie had little to do with this phenomenon. High divorce, rates were 
traditional in Japan, but cities deviate from such traditions (pp. 238-39). 
Tiryakian (1972) has recently reported a French survey which revealed 
that belief in astrology was greater in urban than in rural areas (p. 495; 
it was also greater among middle than among lower classes) . My contention 
is that secularism and rationality have little to do with this correlation: 
the explanation is that cities are the places where nonconventional ideas 
flourish. 


Proposition 7 


Cultural differences between urban and rural persons are persistent. Al- 
though it is often claimed that differences between city and country 
are disappearing, my theory implies that, at least with respect to the 
conventional-unconventional, traditional-nontraditional dimension, such 
differences will persist. (It is of course acknowledged that there will be 
many specific exceptions; I refer onlv to general trends.) Social changes, 
the theory suggests, usually begin in the unconventionality of a few and 
then spread to the wider society. The importance of size for the support of 
innovative subcultures means that cities will always have an advantage in 
this regard. Even as rural areas adopt and make generally normative a 
new. value, ones discrepant with it are arising in the cities. Thus, there is 
a lag in social change as successive “waves” diffuse from the urban center 
to the rural periphery.1? (The degree of lag is, however, quite variable.) 

Friedl (1964) has coined the term “lagging emulation" for this process 
and has described a pattern among Greek villagers of adopting urban elite 
styles and views just as those standards are being supplanted in the city. 
Recent research indicates that urban-rural differences even in the United 
States, presumably the most “massified” society, have not been erased 
(Willitis et al. 1973; Glenn and Alston 1967; Fischer 1975; Glenn and 
Simmons 1967). In sum, it is in the nature of urbanism constantly to 
foster innovation and change. 


IMPLICATIONS 


I am quite aware of the clarifications and qualifications this theory 
requires. In this section, however, I shall presume that the propositions 


17 Ogburn and Duncan (1964) have described a similar process in the form of 
different diffusion curves for metropolitan, urban, and rural places with reference to 
radio, television, and hospital births. The smaller places have parallel “learning” 
curves (elongated S's) to those of larger communities, but with a few years’ lag. The 
argument I am presenting here is that, with regard to behavioral patterns, the peak 
of the S is not an absorbing state. Instead, adherence to a particular norm begins 
to decline in favor of a newer, urban-bred one; e.g., one can view the movement for 
natural childbirth as an innovation following a delayed version of the same diffusion 
pattern as that for anesthetized birth. 
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intrinsic to and those logically deducible from the subcultural model are 
empirically valid. Certain points then follow. 

Primarily, the “unconventionality” of urban life, the problem which 
initiated the search for a theory, is accounted for. 

The model does not rely on the Wirthian mechanisms to provide the 
explanation. There is no proposition stating that urbanism creates aliena- : 
tion, isolation, impersonality, superficiality, stress, strain, anxiety, or de- 
humanization. While such hypotheses remain plausible and worthy of 
investigation, this theory renders them unnecessary for explaining the 
“disorganization” Wirth wished to account for. 

Yet the theory does rely on ecology. Population density, heterogeneity, 
and especially size are determinants of social life. The nonecological model 
is not sufficient. 

The subcultural model does not, however, imply that such ecological 
factors have large, practical, or policy-relevant effects. By far the more 
important influences on behavior are the nonecological ones. The real 
implication is theoretical: a full understanding of life in cities requires 
incorporation of ecological factors, subcultural development, and diffusion 
in a dynamic model. 

This theory does raise an important question with regard to a com- 
munity's “moral order." Implicit in the analysis presented here is the 
contention that the large city is integrated neither by virtue of its citizens' 
sharing a common "social world" nor by the formal instruments of an 
anomic “mass society." How, then, is it integrated? To some extent, it is 
not; that is, value consensus is less likely to exist in larger than in smaller 
communities. Rather than unanimity, there is ‘multinimity” (Meadows 
:1973). The integration which does exist is, I will suggest without elabor- 
ating, based on exchange, negotiation, and conflict among the various 
subcultures of the city. This process does not mean, however, that individ- 
uals are psychically fractured in some sort of miniature replication of their 
city and thus alienated or disordered in some manner. Instead, they, like 
their rural fellows, live within on-going, psychically supportive and re- 
straining subcultures. In the city, those subcultures are more often un- 
conventional. 

A final comment: in popular evaluations of urban life, much effort has 
been expended to explain the "evil" of cities—the destructive or dis- 
turbing unconventionality. Urbanism per se has been blamed, or causes 
have been discovered in population composition, temporary social change, 
etc. The theory presented here explains the “evil” and the “good” of cities 
simultaneously.!? Criminal unconventionality and innovative (e.g., artistic) 
unconventionality are both nourished by vibrant subcultures. Less pleasing, 


18 This point was generously contributed by an anonymous member of the ASA 
audience. 
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perhaps, is the conclusion that it may be difficult to achieve the latter 
without the former, for they both result from the same dynamics (cf. 
Cook 1963). 
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Protest or Work: Dilemmas of the Tourist 


Industry in American Chinatowns 
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In the competition between institutional and cultural theories of 
American poverty, the success of Chinese-Americans has provided 
telling evidence for the cultural view. However, recent events in 
American Chinatowns show that the cultural interpretation was 
overdrawn. The dependence of Chinatowns upon the tourist in- 
dustry has constrained residents to suppress visible manifestations 
of social unrest and pathology in order to attract customers. The 
inability of the tourist industry to keep pace with recent immigra- 
tion is now bringing these previously suppressed manifestations to 
the surface. The Chinatown case suggests that the industrial divi- 
sion of labor will prove a fruitful place to seek a synthesis of cul- 
tural and institutional theories. 


During the strenuous debates of the 1960s, two contrasting viewpoints 
about American poverty—the institutional and the cultural—forced 
their way into the forefront of sociological attention. Radicals empha- 
sized the contribution of interlocking social institutions to the creation 
and perpetuation of impoverished groups, usually nonwhite. White rac- 
ism was the starting point for most institutional analysis. In addition, 
institutional approaches frequently touched upon structural unemplov- 
ment resulting from urbanization, transportation problems, the decline 
of unskilled labor, educational inequalities, and trade union parochialism. 
Toward the end of the decade, these related concerns began to come 
together in theoretical packages. In economics, the convergence took the 
form of the emerging theory of the dual labor market (see Averitt 1968; 
Gordon 1972). This view emphasized the institutional segregation of 
the poor, chiefly nonwhite, in a secondary labor market offering low 
wage, insecure dead-end employment, and no routes of escape into the 
more advantageous primary market. In sociology, the theory of internal 
colonialism came to the fore in the same period. This argument treated 
physical poverty zones as exploited, colonial dependencies of the sur- 
rounding industrial society (Clark 1965; Carmichael and Hamilton 
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1967; Blauner 1969). Exploitation caused their poverty; the solution 
to poverty was to end exploitation, but vested interests resisted this 
denouement. 

The leitmotif of institutional approaches was always the attribution 
of chronic poverty to external constraints imposed upon classes of people 
who became poor in consequence. Since the poor resented these constraints 
and fought back, institutional approaches invariably eventuated in con- 
flict models of society (Horton 1966, p. 707). Thus, Bonacich’s (1972) 
theory of the split labor market identified the permanent poverty of a 
subordinate caste as one historical solution to chronic tensions between 
high and low wage groups in a capitalistic economy. Willhelm (1970) 
claimed that urban blacks, their economic usefulness to the white ex- 
ploiter over, could now look forward to genocide. Piven and Cloward 
(1971) explained the waxing and waning of relief rolls, a pronounced 
phenomenon of the 1960s, in terms of turbulence among the poor and 
trepidation among the rich. Their assumption of now latent, now mani- 
fest antagonism in the relationship of social classes converged with studies 
of the rise of the welfare state in Europe (Wedderburn 1972). It also 
corresponded well to the crude process of social welfare bargaining- by 
tiot through which the United States passed in the 1960s. 
. However, the conflict models collided with the prevailing public and 

governmental tendency, equally ideological in origin, to attribute chronic 
poverty to human inadequacies rather than to institutions (Rytina, 
Form, and Pease 1970, pp. 703-10). This ideological impulse even colored 
the War on Poverty, whose declared purpose was, by education and job 
training, to retool the inadequate poor for a better fit in the exisiing 
economy (Chalfant and Huber 1975, chap. 23). Similarly, cultural the- 
ories of the poverty process played down external constraints and em- 
phasized instead the cultural contexts in which poor people and nonpoor 
people made choices (Miller 1968; Banfield 1974). In the summary 
formulation of Oscar Lewis (1968, p. 189), leading theorist of the ‘“cul- 
ture of poverty," some ethnic groups had been demoralized by chronic 
poverty whereas others, historically more fortunate, were able to endure 
poverty without becoming a demoralized mass. The “culture of poverty" 
came to stand for the promiscuous, violent, improvident, and brutish 
way of life of the demoralized poor. Acknowledging the contribution of 
past deprivation and exploitation to the development of this life-style, 
the culture-of-poverty thesis deemphasized the significance of present in- 
stitutions in the etiology of poverty. In this view, life-styles rather than 
institutions were the immediate causes of poverty. The controversial 
Moynihan: Report was only a specific application of this formula to 
American blacks. Moynihan asserted that North American slavery, a 
bygone social institution, had engendered a matriarchal cultural tradition 
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among native blacks. But the female-headed family, a cultural survival 
of this bygone institution, had become the principal cause of poverty - 
among contemporary blacks. Moynihan had no trouble assembling evi- 
dence to document the connection between female-headed families and 
poverty incomes (Rainwater 1967). 

In the mid-1960s, conflict theorists (Horton 1966, p. 713) viewed 
ghetto riots as a “convincing demonstration” of the superiority of their 
model. By the end of the decade, however, the failure of rioters to co- 
alesce into a solid movement encouraged the alternative conclusion that 
burning and looting had been only an ephemeral bubbling over of the 
normal caldron of slum violence. Moreover, the institutional theory 
encountered additional empirical embarrassment, especially in the United 
States, because of the uneven disposition of impoverished ethnic minor- 
ities to solicit welfare benefits, to riot, and to climb the social and eco- 
nomic hierarchy. Some minorities—Chinese, Japanese, Cubans, and Jews 
provided favored examples—evidenced a persistent reluctance to solicit 
or even to accept public welfare benefits, including War on Poverty pro- 
grams as well as Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). 
The obvious unevenness of the disposition of impoverished people to 
demand augmented welfare benefits appeared to substantiate Nathan 
Glazer's (1971, p. 44) conclusion that “. . . certain cultures resist [wel- 
fare] dependency as others accept it.” Also, although these groups did 
not riot, they nonetheless were moving or had moved from poverty to 
middle-class status and even to affluence in remarkably short order 
(Moynihan 1968, p. 28). Even in poverty, it was argued, these mobile 
minorities had not experienced the collapse of family life, crime, aliena- 
tion, or hopelessness of black and Puerto Rican poverty. These anomalous 
contrasts among impoverished minorities lent no support to the institu- 
tional theory, since external constraints (racism, educational inequality, 
etc.) could not readily explain intergroup differences in deportment or 
social mobility. 

In the case of Chinese and Japanese—next to Jews, America’s most 
celebrated model minorities—the reluctance of impoverished people to 
accept, much less to demand, public relief funds has been notorious for 
six decades or more (Light 1972). The durability of family ties and the 
striking rate of upward intergenerational social mobility among Chinese 
and Japanese also occasioned comment because of the institutional hos- 
tility the Asians confronted. These reflections encouraged a flood of 
publications emphasizing the decisive significance of the Asian-Americans’ 
character, cultural values, need for achievement, work ethic, and so forth 
(Conroy and Miyakawa 1972; Caudill and De Vos 1956; Hsu 1972; 
Kitano 1969). This research proceeded on the plausible assumption that 
no institutional constraints could account for the disparate responses to 
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poverty of self-sufficient, successful, and pacific Chinese and Japanese 
on the one hand, and riotous, welfare-dependent minorities on the other. 
Therefore, cultural determinants received exclusive attention. 

Admittedly, character and cultural endowment do account for much 
that is otherwise anomalous in the abstemious attitude of Asian-Americans 
toward public welfare. Cultural endowment has also contributed, in 
numerous ways, to the remarkable upward social mobility which Asian- 
Americans have evidenced in three generations. On the other hand, recent 
developments in American Chinatowns show that, with regard to the 
Chinese at least, the cultural interpretation was overdrawn (cf. Lyman 
1974, pp. 167-68; Hsu 1972, pp. 114-15). Since 1965, growth of the 
Chinese-American population through immigration has strained the ca- 
pacity of tourism, the major industry of Chinatowns, to provide jobs for 
new residents. Moreover, intensified governmental solicitude for poverty 
problems during the 1960s encouraged Chinese-Americans to make ag- _ 
gressive demands for public welfare funds. In the ensuing tension, the 
business-class leadership of Chinatowns has found it increasingly difficult 
to stifle the voices of militant protest among the indigent. As matters 
currently stand, incipient relationships of antagonism between social 
strata in Chinatowns threaten to align the Chinese poor behind new 
leadership in an antagonistic relationship to external welfare authorities. 
This realignment, should it solidify, would represent a dramatic change 
in the response of Chinese-Americans to poverty. 

Admittedly, external pressures for realignment have been powerful, 
and Chinese culture must be assigned some responsibility for preventing 
or inhibiting the threatened realignment. On the other hand, events have 
also revealed that the dependence of Chinatowns upon the tourist industry 
has exerted a strong brake on abrupt change. This conservative force is 
economic rather than cultural in origin. Therefore, the current turmoil 
in Chinatowns has revealed an industrial foundation for the self-sufficiency 
and hard work which have, in the past, been too glibly attributed to the 
cultural endowment of Chinese-Americans. . 

The particular needs of special industrial subsections—the dependence 
of Chinatowns upon tourism is an example—imply parallel divisions of 
interest among the working poor. In view of the industrial division of 
labor along ethnic lines, this consideration raises the possibility of de- 
veloping industrial explanations for interethnic differences which hitherto 
have been assigned entirely to cultural causes for want of sufficiently 
sophisticated structural models. How, for example, has their heavy depen- 
dence upon agricultural labor affected the behavior of Mexican-Americans 
in the southwest? What impact do various illegal industries, a current 
preoccupation of labor economists (Bullock 1973), have upon groups 
who are heavily engaged in them? If the Chinese case is a guide, im- 
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poverished groups contain both militant and accommodationist voices, 
and the supremacy of one or the other rests heavily upon industrial 
dependencies. Only case-by-case analysis, in some empirical detail, will 
ascertain the extent to which non-Chinese minorities in poverty have re- 
sponded to the exigencies of industries in which they are predominantly 
employed rather than, as one might expect, to the unreflective promptings 
of ethnic culture. Nonetheless, the Chinatown case implies that the indus- 
trial division of labor, so important in sociological theory (Durkheim 
1947), may prove a likely place to search for a synthesis of cultural and 
institutional theories of poverty. 


POVERTY PROBLEMS IN CHINATOWNS 


The tourist industry has been the economic mainstay of American China- 
towns since roughly 1920. The units of this industry are the restaurants, 
curio stores, import bazaars, groceries, meat and fish markets, and side- 
. walk stalls which line the main thoroughfares of American Chinatowns. 
Directly or indirectly, all of these retail businesses are economically de- 
pendent upon the restaurants which attract day tourists to the areas 
(McHugh 1961; Clifford 1969; Herbert 1972). Although Chinatown is 
the seat of the tourist industry, it is only the hub of the restaurant indus- 
try: Chinese operate numerous Cantonese-style restaurants in non-Chinese 
neighborhoods. For example, New York City's Chinatown now has over 
200 restaurants, but, according to S. W. Kung (1962, p. 181), the New 
York City-Newark, New Jersey area contained 600 Chinese restaurants 
in 1960 (Chin 1971). Whether located in Chinatown or outside of it, 
Chinese restaurants purchase foodstuffs from wholesale and retail outlets 
iocated in Chinatown; therefore these suppliers, rarely visited by day 
zourists, are more numerous than they would be without restaurant cus- 
tomers outside of Chinatown. To this extent the Chinatown food industry 
is not self-sufficient. The strong restaurant business presumably accounted 
tor the lopsided predominance of wholesale and retail employment among 
California Chinese in 1960 (table 1), but evidence from the 1970 census 
provides a clearer picture. The proportion of employed Chinese men en- 
gaged in retail trade was more than twice that of their Japanese or white 
counterparts; but the proportion of Chinese men engaged in restaurant 
work was 10 times greater than the proportion of Japanese or whites so 
engaged (table 2). 

In fact, 21.496 of all employed Chinese men worked in restaurants in 
1970 (table 2). This striking figure actually understates the importance 
of restaurant work among Chinatown residents, who constituted between 
one-fifth and one-half of the total Chinese population of major cities. 
The poorest and least skilled segment of the Chinese-American popula- 
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TABLE 1 


CHINESE, JAPANESE, AND WHITE PERSONS ENGAGED IN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF ALL EMPLOYED Persons 14 YEARS OF AGE OR OLDER 
For SELECTED CITIES AND THE STATE: CALIFORNIA, 1960 

















Los Angeles- San Francisco- 

Long Beach Oakland Sacramento The State 
Japanese .............ss 21.6 16.7 17.3 18.8 
Chinese < cec ev rmn 38.0 34.7 40.7 38.9 
White ...........sseeess 19.0 19.6 17.7 19.1 





Sourcr.-—California Department of Industrial Relations 1965, pp. 28-31. 


TABLE 2 


COLOR or NATIONAL Oni0IN or EMPLOYED PERSONS BY SEX AND SELECTED INDUSTRIES: 
UNITED States, 1970 (96) 











Industry Japanese Chinese White ; 
Employed males engaged in: 
All retail trade ......... 0. cece eee eee cece 14.8 34.2 14.1 
Eating and drinking places ................. 2.2 21.4 1.9 
Employed females engaged in: 
Manufacturing apparel and accessories ....... 3.6 15.0 3.0 


SouncE.—U.S. Bureau of the Census 1973d, table 33, pp. 267-72. 


tion, Chinatown residents are more or less completely dependent upon 
the restaurants and affiliated tourist businesses for their livelihoods. A 
1969 survey of Chinatown residents in New York City found that 5396 
of adult men and 3696 of all working residents were actually employed 
in restaurants (Chinatown Study Group 1969, p. 40). The density of 
restaurants required to support this working population is high. San 
Francisco's Chinatown has 80 restaurants in 17 core blocks (Leary 1970). 
As a result, competition for the tourist dollar is keen. Chinatown restau- 
rants rely upon low prices and large portions to attract diners, but these 
attractions depend in turn upon the low wages and long hours of res- 
taurant employees. 

Next to the restaurant-based tourist industry, the most important 
source of employment for Chinese is manufacturing. Nonetheless, in this 
industrial sector the Chinese have actually been underrepresented relative 
to whites until quite recently. Sixteen percent of employed Chinese in 
California were engaged in manufacturing in 1960, whereas 25% of 
whites were so engaged. Of course, this figure understates the importance 
of manufacturing to Chinatown residents. Even in 1960 most manufac- 
turing employment of Chinese occurred in nonunion garment factories 
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located in Chinatown proper. The immigration of Hong Kong Chinese 
since 1965 has apparently resulted in a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of these small firms. These manufacturers employ immigrant women 
as seamstresses at low wages and in substandard working conditions. In 
1970, 15% of employed Chinese women were engaged in garment manu- 
facturing, whereas only 3.0% of employed white women worked in this 
industry (table 2). Although this figure suggests the importance of gar- 
ment work, it underestimates the dependence of Chinatown women upon 
this growing industry. In a 1969 survey of New York City’s Chinatown, 
75% of employed women residents reported that they worked as seam- 
stresses in garment factories (Chinatown Study Group 1969, p. 51). In 
1967-68, the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union spearheaded 
an unsuccessful drive to unionize Chinatown garment firms in San Fran- 
cisco. The campaign failed, but needle-trades unions have not ceased to 
fret about low wage competition in Chinatowns (Turner 1967; Conant 
1967; Rosebury 1967; Moore 1969; Lyman: 1974, pp. 154-57). 

The restaurant-based tourist industry and, recently, the garment in- 
dustry are therefore the economic mainstays of Chinese residing in China- 
towns (Lee 1960, p. 60; Action for Boston 1970, p. 56; Sung 1967, p. 
188; Kung 1962, pp. 181, 203; Heyer 1953, p. 47). They are less impor- 
tant to other Chinese. Since the native-born, more highly educated Chi- 
nese have tended to move out of Chinatowns into suburbs, the remaining 
residents are disproportionately foreign born, non-English-speaking, lack- 
ing in skills, and generally the most disadvantaged in the general labor 
market. For this reason, local industries, with. their low wages and inferior 
working conditions, have been the virtually exclusive sources of employ- 
ment for the resident population. The disadvantaged families who eke 
out a subsistence by working long hours at low wages in the restaurants 
and garment factories of Chinatowns could not readily find employment 
in the general labor market if local industry abruptly ceased to be ca- 
pable of supporting them. 

The economic dependence of Chinatowns upon the restaurant-based 
tourist industry is an end product of decades of hostile discrimination 
and disadvantage in the general labor force. Chinese turned in desperation 
to restaurants and curio stores when anti-Oriental agitation, legislation, 
end sentiment barred them from other nonlaundry occupations. Those 
who had to survive in the Chinatown subeconomy have always found it 
necessary to accept low wages and inferior working conditions because 
of the dearth of outside earning opportunities. However, until recently, 
the native born escaped from the subeconomy in sufficient numbers con- 
tinuously to ameliorate the plight of the entrapped remainder. By sub- 
stantially increasing the number of Chinese immigrants, the Naturaliza- 
tion and Immigration Act of 1965 abruptly changed this situation. When 
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tae new law struck down the old, racially inspired national origin quota 
of 105 Chinese a year, Chinese immigration jumped at once to 4,769 in 
1965. Between 1965 and the end of 1972, 142,108 Chinese immigrants 
were officially admitted to the United States. Admittedly this official 
figure exaggerates the actual number of new arrivals, because it includes 
59,092 prior residents (students, aliens in transit, refugees, illegals) who 
took advantage of the liberalized immigration law to regularize their 
status. These residents’ normalized status was charged against the quota. 
Although we cannot obtain the actual number of new arrivals from this 
evidence, we do have a count of immigrants admitted by foreign resi- 
dence. The Chinese population of the United States increased from 237,000 
to 435,000 in the 1960-70 decade. Therefore, immigration from 1965 to 
1970 presumably accounted for no less than 47% of the 198,000-person 
increase in the decade. 

Most of the new arrivals come from Hong Kong. Like their predeces- 
sors, they settle together in residential Chinatowns. The impact of their 
numbers has, therefore, been concentrated in metropolitan inner cities. 
Of 65,164 persons from China in California, 78% were residing in metro- 
politan central cities in 1970. In New York State, fully 83% of 23,229 
Chinese immigrants resided in metropolitan central cities in that year 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census 1972a, p. 419; 19720, p. 327). Although 
the physical boundaries of Chinatowns have expanded somewhat to ac- 
commodate the increased population, the expansion has not kept pace 
with population growth; therefore, residential density has generally in- 
creased (Sung 1967, p. 146; New York Times 1969). At the time of the 
1960 census, overcrowding was already three times more prevalent in 
Chinatown than in the rest of San Francisco. The subsequent immigration 
has only made the crowding more acute. After only three years of immi- 
gration under the new law, the average density of population in San 
Francisco's Chinatown was 150 persons per acre, whereas in the Bay 
City as a whole the prevailing density was only 25 persons per acre (Lee, 
Lim, and Wong 1969, p. 54). Seventy-eight percent of the housing struc- 
tures in Boston's Chinatown were classified as overcrowded in 1970. 
However, only 7% of all Boston units merited that designation (Action 
for Boston 1970, p. 68). Table 4 shows the actual increase of Chinese 
population in seven metropolitan areas between 1960 and 1970. 

Because of overcrowding, the sharing of toilets, kitchenettes, and sinks 
is common in the larger Chinatowns of New Vork City and San Francisco. 
In fact, 60% of the housing units in San Francisco’s Chinatown lacked 
separate bathrooms in 1968 (Lee et al. 1969, p. 53). Chinatown tene- 
ments are also dilapidated. For example, the San Francisco Department 
of Social Services classified 2796 of Chinatown housing as substandard, 
whereas only 10% of all San Francisco housing was so labeled. The hous- 
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TABLE 4 


CHINESE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND OF SELECTED STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS WITH PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE: 
1960-70 DECADE 








Percentage Increase 








1960 1970 (1970/60) 

San Francisco-Oakland ............ 52,984 88,108 166 
New York ............... Leeienxes 36,129 76,208 211 
Los Angeles-Long Beach ........... 19,730 40,798 207 
Chicago i122 e lee Rt ur 6,214 12,653 204 
Boston. 53.22 quer evora wad ote 5,811 12,025 210 
Sacramento .......... cee cece eee ee 6,770 10,444 154 
Philadelphia ...................... 2,644 4,882 185 

United States, total .............. 237,000 435,000 184 





SouncE.—U.S. Bureau of the Census 1972c, table 67, pp. 32 ff.; 1963, table 21, p. 127. 


ing situation in San Francisco would be even worse but for the 428-unit 
Ping Yuen public housing development. In June 1968 there were 778 
families on the waiting list for an apartment in Ping Yuen, but "vacancies 
seldom occur" (Lee et al. 1969, p. 51). In Boston the housing situation 
in Chinatown was yet worse. In 1970 officials classified 7296 of China- 
town dwellings as deteriorating or dilapidated, whereas only 1496 of all 
Boston apartment houses were so classified (Action for Boston 1970, p. 
63). 

Tuberculosis is endemic in Chinatowns today. Overcrowding is chiefly 
responsible. In Chinatown District IV, where 77% of all San Francisco 
Chinese reside, there were 180 new cases of tuberculosis per 100,000 
inhabitants in 1969. For the Bay City as a whole, the rate of new cases 
was only 52 per 100,000 (Lee et al. 1969, p. 92). Chinatown residents 
also complain of rats and roaches, which are so hardy and numerous 
that ordinary pest control methods cannot suppress them. In New York 
City's Chinatown 35% of residents sampled in 1969 reported problems 
in controlling rats or mice. Seventy-seven percent reported problems with 
cockroaches (Chinatown Study Group 1969, p. 12). Infant mortality 
in Boston’s Chinatown was 30.3 per- 1,000 live births in 1966. In the 
city of Boston as a whole, the rate of infant mortality in the same year 
was 13.2 (Action for Boston 1970, p. 63). 

The abrupt increase in population and the shortage of housing have 
caused the rental prices of Chinatown dwellings to increase. As a result, 
the impoverished residents of Chinatowns typically pay higher rents for 
more crowded accommodations than those available outside of China- 
town. Census data (table 5) suggest the prevalence of these conditions 
in 1970, but, making no separate tabulation for Chinatowns proper, 
these data underestimate the extremity of contrast separating the hous- 
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TABLE 5 


HousiNG CONDITIONS OF CHINESE AND ALL PERSONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
AND SELECTED Recrons: 1970 











United States Northeast West 

Persons per room: (percent 1.01 or more): 

Chinese. cceeeeesee ee em IRR nnm trn 20.1 24.2 19.4 

All persons sessen oneens 82 6.6 8.5 
Median contract rental per month ($): 

Chinese .............. PE er E E 100 84 109 

All persons saroe preme eer hs as 90 93 196 
Percentage in owner-occupied units: 

Chinese 2... vvv eaa e aw dua NE 43.8 27.0 52.8 

All persons ....-. 2.0.2 ceecec cece cence 62.9 57.6 59.0 





Sources.—-U.S. Bureau of the Census 1971, table 16, pp. 1-89; 19735, table 25, p. 107. 


ing conditions in Chinatowns from those in neighboring areas. The sellers' 
market in housing has benefited Chinese district associations and tongs, 
which own most Chinatown rental properties (Bay Area 1971, p. 48; 
East/West 1971c). High rentals provide merchant leaders with no eco- 
nomic incentive to demand the construction of additional public housing 
in their overcrowded neighborhoods or to encourage a normalization of 
the owner-renter ratio in the Chinese population (table 5).? 

The Hong Kong immigrants speak little English. They have difficulty 
finding employment outside of the Chinatown in which they reside in 
overcrowded flats. As a result, the new immigrants are trapped in the 
tourist-dependent subeconomy. Continuous immigration prevents wages 
from rising above the statutory minimum. Therefore, a higher percentage 
oi Chinese than of whites reported incomes below the poverty level in 
1970—even though relatively fewer Chinese than whites were living in 
female-headed families in that year (table 6). Of course, as in previous 
cases, these census data underestimate the income gap between China- 
town residents, the poorest Chinese, and the white population. In 1969 
43% of families in New York City's Chinatown reported incomes below 
$4,000, whereas in the city as a whole only 21% of families reported 
incomes so low (Chinatown Study Group 1969, p. 56; East/West 1972a). 
Trapped in the subeconomy, Chinese also find it necessary to work long 
hours to earn a low income. In the garment industry, immigrant women 
complain that unscrupulous owners illegally manipulate their records in 


2 They have not made efforts to secure these improvements. In November 1972 the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development allocated $1.3 million toward 
construction of additional low-income public housing in San Francisco’s Chinatown. 
Tkis allocation came in response to the pressure of liberal politicians in San 
Francisco and a militant demonstration of Self-Help for the Elderly, an OEO-funded 
group. 
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TABLE 6 


PERSONS IN FEMALE-HEADED FAMILIES AND PERSONS BELOW PovERTY INCOME LEVEL 
BY COLOR OR NATIONAL ORIGIN OF FAMILY HEAD FOR THE UNITED STATES 
AND SELECTED REGIONS: 1970 














Chinese White Negro 
Percentage of all persons 
in families with female head: 
United States ................00008e 23.0 29.4 58.3 
Northeast ......... leeren 15.8 25.4 47.6 
West ae eb ge eed aon sale Sie Rea t 21.6 28.4 47.4 
Percentage of all persons 
below poverty income level: 
United States ........... cece ee eee 12.5 10.8 34.6 
Northeast ..........0cc eee ee cece eres 14.2 8.4 24.0 
Westie se exa ve Oe gres att CI E SR 11.0 10.6 24.8 





SouRcE.—U.S. Bureau of the Census 1973e, table 3, pp. 53-60. 


order to pay wages lower than the statutory minimum (Bernstein 1973; 
East/West 1971d). Seventy-five percent of restaurant workers in New 
Vork City's Chinatown reported working more than 40 hours a week 
for their low wages. Moreover, prevailing wage levels require Chinatown 
families to press all members into the labor force in order to subsist. 
As a result, 1970 census data show that 5996 of all Chinese families 
contained two or more earners, whereas only 5196 of white families did 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census 1973e, table 1, p. 6; 1973c, table 23, p. 
97). 

Unemployed Hong Kong youth began to congregate on street corners 
in named gangs about 1966. The largest of these gangs is the loosely 
knit Hwa Ching, which claims about 400 members in San Francisco. 
The Hwa Ching also have organizations in other major Chinatowns, as 
do the Chung Ching Yee, the Suey Sing, and the Yu Li, their chief rivals 
(Moran 1972). Smaller San Francisco gangs are the Raiders, the Brothers 
Ten, the Country Club Boys, the Drifters Motorcycle Club, the White 
Eagles, and housing project gangs (California Department of Justice 
1972, p. 6; Lyman 1970, p. 106). The New York Times (Sheppard 1973) 
reported six gangs of 200 or more members operating in the city's China- 
town. The street-corner loungers snatch purses from passing women. They 
also hold up pedestrians for their wallets in tenement hallways, alleys, and 
parking lots. Local merchants have complained to police that the gangs 
have made crudely disguised overtures for protection payments (Zast/ 
West 19726). In November 1972 police arrested five Suey Sing members 
who were charged with attempting to extort money under threat of vio- 
lence from a wealthy Chinese-American family in Oakland, California. 
The breaking up of this extortion ring suspended a reign of terror under 
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which Chinese residents of Oakland had been living for several months 
(Hendrix 1972, p. 1). 


. DILEMMAS OF THE TOURIST INDUSTRY 


These exacerbated community problems of housing, health, poverty, and 
delinquent crime are hardly surprising in view of the new immigrants 
pouring daily into already dilapidated neighborhoods. In this situation, 
therefore, American Chinatowns might reasonably appeal to public agen- 
cies for remedial attention. The welfare and housing problems of the 
new immigrants have, after all, been occasioned by a change in public 
policy (the new immigration law), and the United States Congress should 
not expect local Chinatowns to resolve, unaided, problems which the 
Congress created. Indeed, Pacific Coast cities are advancing this very 
argument in Congress now in the form of the “Gateway Cities” bill 
which calls for targeting of special federal relief funds for seaports des- 
ignated as gateways of international migration. The seaports claim that 
immigrants require special expenditure for social services and, therefore, 
constitute an unfair burden upon locel taxpayers. 

The long acknowledged leaders of Chinatowns are the merchants who 
control the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association, more generally 
known as the Chinese Six Companies. This organization exists in every 
major Chinatown. Its president is popularly called the “mayor” of China- 
town. In the normal course of events, the task of framing and presenting 
a case for federal relief funds and public housing would fall to this rec- 
ognized leadership. To make a successful case for public intervention, 
these community leaders would need to present a dramatic account of 
deteriorating social conditions in the Chinatown “poverty zone,” "ghetto," 
or “slum.” After all, only “slums” qualify for federally funded resusci- 
tation. In addition, a successful plea would probably include threats of 
social disaster, especially rioting, in the event that remedial funds were 
not granted. In this connection, the new street-corner hoodlums of these 
areas would prove persuasive allies. 

However, the recognized leaders of Chinatowns have been unwilling to 
declare their communities social disaster areas (Lee et-al. 1969, p. 50).3 
Instead of raising the specter of youthful violence, they have taken stern - 
measures to suppress street-corner gangs. They have initiated no studies 
of local social conditions. They have done nothing to publicize unwhole- 
some conditions in Chinatowns and so to prepare a case for claiming 
federal assistance. When Chinese for Affirmative Action organized a 


3*Tt is not uncommon for Chinatown to be referred to as a ‘ghetto.’ . . . To imply 


that ‘ghetto’ is a synonym for slum with the attendant ills which that word suggests, 
stch as filth, disease, corruption, and crime, is totally false" (Lee et al. 1969, p. 50). 
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coalition of voluntary associations to demand a “fair share of funding” 
from San Francisco’s grant under the Federal Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974, the powerful Six Companies stood mutely aloof 
(East/West 19746). When actually confronted by reporters’ badgering 
questions about social problems in Chinatown, Six Companies representa- 
tives have replied that they “have no real problems” (Light 1972, p. 182; 
Chu 1969, p. 38). Indeed, in the opinion of the merchant leadership, the 
publicity awarded by English-language dailies is Chinatown’s most serious 
problem. “They don’t understand and sometimes overplay the problems,” 
claims the president of San Francisco’s Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
(East/West 1972a). Hence, the business leadership has actually at- 
tempted to prevent the American public from gaining access to informa- 
tion about crime, housing, poverty, and disease in Chinatowns. Such 
information as the public has acquired on these topics, it has acquired 
despite the sincere efforts of the Six Companies to prevent news leakage 
from Chinatowns. 

As a result of this deliberate inaction, Chinatowns have spectacularly 
failed to attract federal welfare funds. No Chinatown in the United 
States currently benefits from the Model Cities Program, the major 
War on Poverty effort since 1968, even though 150 cities have developed 
such programs.* The case of Los Angeles's Chinatown is typical. The 
Model Cities redevelopment area ends abruptly at the boundary of China- 
town along the Los Angeles River. Chinatown's geographical neighbors, 
Lincoln Heights and Boyle Heights (both Mexican-American), are safely 
in the renewal zone. The Master Plan for Central City Los Angeles in 
1990 also excludes redevelopment in the Chinatown community, al- 
though Little Tokyo and Pueblo de los Angeles (a museum piece) are 
in line for assistance. What government aid does penetrate the Chinese 
community is unsystematic, insufficient, subject to yearly renewals, and 
no result of initiative taken by the Six Companies. The Chinatown Teen 
Post at 971 Chungking Road began operations in September 1971 as the 
only federally-funded program in Los Angeles's Chinatown. Naturally, 
Teen Post's business is with the unemployed and predelinquent youth 
whose congregation there makes the address a rallying point for 
“undesirables.” Unable or unwilling to offer services to Teen Post's cli- 
entele, the Chinatown establishment has, however, encouraged Los An- 
geles police to keep the premises under close surveillance and to employ 
rough methods in dealing with its disreputable frequenters (Haynes 1972). 

Of course, American Chinese have historically preferred to resolve in- 
ternal welfare problems without recourse to public agencies or even to 


4 We are indebted for this information to Mr. Paul Louie, County oi Los Angeles 
Commission on Human Relations, 
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non-Chinese private ones. As one result, a lower percentage of Chinese 
than of white families were recipients of public assistance income in 1970 
itable 7), even though a higher percentage of -Chinese than of whites 


TABLE 7 


FAMILIES WITH PUBLIC Assistance Income, BY COLOR OR NATIONALITY OF HEAD 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND METROPOLITAN AREAS: 1970 .- 














UNITED SrATES* . METROPOLITAN" 
Chineset White Negro White Negro 
Percentage of families with a 
public assistance income ...... 3.6 3.9 17.6 3.8 16.9 
Mean public assistance 
income ($) er vs 1,253 1,218 ` 12419 1,303 1,585 
Total families (thousands) ..... 95 45,734 4,871 30,868 3,709 





* U.S. Bureau of the Census 1973d, table 7, pp. 314-31. 
f U.S. Bureau of the Census 19735, table 24, p. 101. Of 94,931 Chinese families in the United 
States, 96.8% were urban. ^ d 


reported incomes below the poverty level. The family name and district 
associations have traditionally looked after needy members, thereby aí- 
fording them some measure of benevolent assistance (Loh 1944, p. 84). 
These private welfare activities continue today, although they are said 
to be less comprehensive and effective than they once were. The Six Com- 
panies encourage the district and family name associations to redouble 
their efforts to provide membership services. The Six Companies still 
take the position that immigrant brotherhoods ought to provide the ex- 
clusive source of benevolent assistance for members, who have no need 
of any outsiders’ help (Light 1972, p. 181). 

The Six Companies today are under considerable pressure to revise 
their conservative position on this subject. Pressure comes from within 
the Chinese communities as well as from municipal authorities. Within 
the Chinese communities, native-born, educated Chinese complain that 
Chinatowns are not receiving a proportionate share of the jobs, welfare, 
and housing which protesting minorities (especially blacks) are receiving. 
They see no reason that impoverished Chinese-Americans should nobly 
deprive themselves of sorely needed benefits which other ethnic Americans 
are obtaining. Especially among working-class youth, this sentiment has 
awakened an appreciation of violence and the threat of violence as tech- 
niques for obtaining public funding. This new appreciation appeared, 
for example, in a 1970 program proposal for a Chinese Vouth Center: 


'The Blacks and Chicanos have been aggressive and violent in making the 


government and the community aware of their needs. The government 
spends millions of dollars to meet these needs. The Chinese . . . have not 
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been [as] aggressive or as outspoken as other minority groups. This .. . 
does not mean that our problems are not as great and desperate as the 
Blacks and Chicanos. . . . If this is the way the community or the govern- 
ments expects the Chinese to act in order to get financial aid, you can be 
assured that it will not take us long to react. | Chinese Community 1970, 
pp. 2-3] 
For their. part, municipal authorities and taxpayers’ associations would 
also like to see their local Chinatowns begin to attract federal funds for 
housing and’ welfare. In the opinion of San Francisco authorities, Chi- 
nese immigration without federal help has already created a disaster 
situation for local taxpayers (Lembke 1971; Bay Area 1970, pp. 1~4; 
San Francisco Planning 1970). Despite these pressures, the established ` 
Chinese leadership has. thus far been unwilling to cooperate with local 
authorities in staging an aggressive hunt for public subsidies against the 
threat of riots, epidemics, crime, or other forms of social collapse. 

There is no way to gainsay the role which cultural tradition still plays 
in the Six Companies obstinate unwillingness to solicit public welfare 
assistance. On the face of it, this abstemious posture suggests a staunchly 
held principle overriding pecuniary self-interest. However, culturally 
derived reticence is no longer (if it ever was) the exclusive source of 
the Six Companies’ unwillingness to make angry demands of terrified 
welfare bureaucrats in the manner of better-funded minorities. The mer- 
chant leadership of the Six Companies also feels, with especial directness, 
the cruel dilemmas which the tourist industry imposes upon the ability 
of Chinatowns to make a public spectacle of their misery. These dilemmas 
are economic rather than cultural in origin. Moreover, since they derive 
from economic dependence upon the tourist industry, these economic 
dilemmas did not so massively affect Chinatowns before 1940 when the 
tourist industry was still in a rudimentary state of development (Action 
1970, p. 56; Light 1974). 

Dilapidated housing, unsanitary conditions, contagious disease, riots, 
and street crime define a slum eligible for massive public intervention. 
Unfortunately, slums do not attract tourists. In fact, tourists ‘eschew 
slums in order to avoid the benighted conditions—especially the fear— 
which they contain.’ Tourism in Chinatowns was able to develop only 
after the merchant leadership convinced the American public that these 
districts were not slums (Light 1974). In order to build a public case 


: for massive public intervention in a Chinatown “ghetto” or “slum,” the 


Chinatown merchants would find it necessary to publicize deplorable so- 


5 Well-publicized shootings in Northern Ireland drastically curtailed the tourist 
business in the Republic of Ireland even though the Republic is at peace (New York 
Times 1972). Shootings of resident whites had the same disastrous effect on the tourist 
industry in the Virgin Islands in September 1973. For a review of the developing 
sociology of tourism, see Cohen (1972). 
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cial conditions. Such publicity would decrease the visits of tourists to 
their own places of business. Since’ the merchant proprietors of tourist- 
dependent businesses have a direct pecuniary interest in the flow of 
tourists, it is hardly surprising that they resist publicizing unpleasant 
realities which, if widely understood, would curtail the flow (Fong 1972, 
p. 3; Chin 1971, p. 289). 

Unwilling though they have been to publicize squalid conditions in 
Chinatowns, Six Companies merchants have been sensitive to the eco- 
nomic threat posed by street-corner hoodlums (Seidenbaum 1972; Rose 
1972, p. 5; Yee 1972, p. 34; Caldwell 1973). The recent increase in 
street-gang activity unavoidably had a deleterious, potentially disastrous 
effect upon the tourist business. For the most part, gang youths inter- 
ested themselves in tourists little, and then only for purposes of idle 
harassment. Usually this was limited to shouting derisive slogans such 
as “off the honkies” or “get out of the ghetto, baby” (Yee 1972, p. 37). 
Firecrackers thrown into tour-line buses terrified the occupants, to the 
immense amusement of lounging youths. Sometimes, however, roving youth 
gangs have robbed and beaten white tourists (Davis 1972). Threatened, 
-beaten, and robbed tourists became disastrous advertisements for China- 
town restaurants (Lyman 1970, p. 105; Stumbo 1971; East/West 1973a). 

Even when the street gangs desired only to ignore the tourists, the 
simultaneous presence of tourists and hoodlums on Chinatown streets 
entailed the possibility of incidents. On one occasion, for example, a 
white “good Samaritan” was beaten almost to death when he attempted 
to interpose himself between a Chinatown youth gang and its cringing 
Chinese victim. In September 1974 three white tourists suffered gunshot . 
wounds when a Chinese youth fired on them in the course of a sidewalk 
altercation near Grant Avenue and Jackson Street in San Francisco's 
Chinatown (East/West 1974a). Tourists have also been horrified wit- 
nesses to clashes between rival gangs of Chinese youth and to street 
murder. On October 3, 1971 an 18-year-old Hong Kong man was shot 
to death by three Chinese assailants in front of 644 Jackson Street in 
the heart of San Francisco’s Chinatown. By luck the fusillade of shots 
caused no additional deaths on the crowded shopping street. Even so, 
such incidents need not make front-page headlines in order to have a 
deleterious effect upon the tourist industry. Local Chinese are acutely 
aware of this economic threat (East/West 1971e; Newsweek 1973). 

And when the sordid news does crop up in headlines, the impact upon 
the tourist business is prompt and disastrous. For example, the Los 
Angeles press reported the slaying of Tony Fung, a Hong Kong enter- 
tainer, in a Chinatown restaurant on July 18, 1972 after he had refused 
extortionate demands of Hwa Ching members. The restaurant’s business 
fell off markedly for several days following the report. Similarly, a news- 
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paper article (Stumbo 1971) entitled “Chinatown’s New Dragon: Street 

Gangs" had a disastrous impact upon the entire restaurant trade of Los 
` Angeles’s Chinatown. In addition to a prolonged slowdown in walk-in 
‘business, lucrative banquets and meetings were canceled for months in 
advance. The pressure of businessmen and responsive politicians has, to 
some extent, rendered the municipal press sensitive to the impact of their 
reports upon the basic. industry of Chinatowns. In July 1972 a lurid 
news story about killings in San Francisco’s gang-ridden Chinatown re- 
minded readers ‘that, in the opinion of Mayor Joseph J. Alioto, the Chi- 
nese quarter was still “the safest place in town for tourists and Cauca- 
sians” (Smith 1972). 

Now calling themselves “merchants associations,” some historic tongs 
of Chinatowns have extensive investments in restaurants and tourist- 
oriented legitimate businesses as well as in gambling and (perhaps) drug 
smuggling (Yee 1972; Sung 1967, p. 138, Lee 1960, pp. 143, 157, 170; 
Light 1974; Heyer 1953, pp. 95, 98; Reston 1972). As voting members 
of the Chinese Six Companies in most Chinatowns, the shady tongs have 
enrolled some gang youths, providing them jobs as guards and lookouts 
in Chinatown gambling halls at wages of $100 a day. These lucrative 
deals split the Hwa Ching into complicated factions. According to Joe 
Fong, imprisoned leader of the Joe Boys, a Hwa Ching splinter, China- 
town’s gambling establishment simply hired the Hwa Ching to police the 
.other gangs (Yee 1973; Lyman 1974, p. 98). These details are, naturally, 
hard to establish, but the Chinese underworld has certainly threatened 
to meet with greater violence the violence of gang youths.® In 1971, a 
. published edict of the Bing Kong Tong, the largest tong on the Pacific 
Coast, made clear the organization's position: “Due to the current law- 
lessness in the Chinese community, we issue this bulletin to all of our 
brothers and sisters to obey the law, to observe the customs, and to 
desist from all the unruly behavior harmful to the commercial and social 
life of our community. If you persist in this antisocial conduct, our Tong 
will never interfere in your behalf. If you dare to damage any of the 
business enterprises owned by a member of our Tong, we will go after 
you all of the way" (De Vere 1971). Bodies of five young immigrant men 
found floating in San Francisco Bay, their hands bound behind them 
with cunning knots, reminded some observers of the price of ignoring 
suCh warnings. In addition, the tongs formed the Chinatown Security 


$ The slaying of William Ngin Hoo, 49, a tavern owner, in San Francisco (East/West 
1973e) laid open some of the complex interpenetrations of youth from Hong Kong 
and established tongs. A founder of the Yau Lee gang in 1969, Hoo was also “adviser” 
to the Chung Ching Yee. Police theorized that the killing of Hoo was in revenge for 
the earlier shooting of Wayne Fung, a Hwa Ching member. In the spring of 1973, Hoo 
had been active in litigation challenging the administration of the Hop Sing Tong 
(East/West 1973c). 
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Committee, which petitioned San Francisco police chief, Alfred Nelder, 
for permission to form patrols to “supplement” police vigilance. When 
the police chief declined to authorize the patrols, tongs employed goon 
squads to beat up banner-waving Maoists and youthful Red Guardsmen 
(East/West 19715; Yee 1970; Lyman 1974, p. 166). In addition, Six 
Companies merchants prodded the police to crack down on Communists, 
street people, and hoodlums in Chinatown. Responding to these demands, 
police raided clubhouses, broke up street-corner cliques, and cracked 
batons over Oriental skulls. Liberal application of boot, club, and epithet 
produced ceaseless complaints of brutality from spokesmen for the mili- 
tants, who promised to respond “by any means necessaty" (East/West 
19715; Muller 1972). In San Francisco, FBI investigations have un- 
covered police complicity in the "licensing" of Chinatown gambling halls 
(East/West 1973f). This relationship adds a particularly sordid dimen- 
sion to complaints of police brutality. 

Angered by police repression and by the unwillingness of the Six Com- 
»anies to depart from their conservative posture on matters of social 
welfare, militant Chinese youth turned to street demonstrations. The 
demonstrators hoped to capture headlines in the general newspapers and 
thus to bring to the attention of the public the sordid facts of life in the 
Chinatown “ghetto.” In San Francisco, the dedication of a luxurious 
Holiday Inn in the heart of Chinatown provided a spectacular oppor- 
iunity for one such protest. Designed to house visiting tourists, the 27- 
story, 575-room hotel makes a provocative contrast with the surrounding 
tenements in which reside the working people of Chinatown. This con- 
trast naturally produced local criticism. “One thing poor people don't 
need is a bunch of tourists peeping over their shoulders" (Buck Wong 
1971). 

At the January 1971 dedication ceremonies, a militant group picketed 
the gala proceedings. The booing picketers also passed out leaflets which 
proclaimed: *We condemn this building. It should be used to house the 
people of Chinatown, and not to house tourists who will come to gawk 
at us like animals in a zoo." Sensitive to this criticism, Mayor Joseph 
Alioto and the redevelopment director, M. J. Herman, loudly proclaimed 
the job-producing virtues of the Chinese-staffed hotel. The manager of the 
hotel added hopefully, *I am sure housing is needed everywhere and I 
think the government is moving to do something about it” (Hast/West 
1971a). There is no doubt that a new hotel will attract many thousands 
of new tourist dollars to San Francisco's Chinatown. But it is unlikely 
that the expansion of Chinatown’s tourist industry can proceed rapidly 
enough to keep pace with the in-migration of Hong Kong Chinese. 

A more provocative demonstration occurred in April 1970 when I Wor 
Kuen, a Marxist-oriented group, staged an antitourist demonstration in 
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New York City’s Chinatown. In the course of this demonstration, mem- 
bers of the radical group snapped empty cameras, shouted Maoist slogans, 
and shook their fists in anger at bewildered tourists descending from a 
tour bus. I Wor Kuen also distributed leaflets charging the Six Companies 
with imposing news blackouts on Chinatown vice and poverty in order 
to keep the area attractive to tourists. The methods of the Six Com- 
panies were said to include bribery of policemen and reporters as well 
as employment of thugs to harass militants (Chevigny 1970). 

Naturally, this demonstration outraged Chinatown merchants. The 
next day, the Six Companies displayed a banner across the main street: 
“Chinatown Welcomes All Tourists.” But the radicals’ demonstration 
also frightened the working population of Chinatown, who feared for the 
survival of their tourist-based livelihood. The adverse reaction of China- 
town workers—not just businessmen—to this “irresponsible demonstra- 
tion” forced I Wor Kuen to explain that its demonstration had been 
“misunderstood as being against Chinatown’s most important business, 
tourism.” Actually, I Wor Kuen claimed, the organization welcomed 
“sincere tourists” and condemned only “bused robots.” Moreover, they 
charged that a particular Pell Street restaurant had been monopolizing 
the bused robots’ business instead of sharing it with Doyers Street com- 
petitors. 

The actual vehemence and glee of the April tourist-baiting belied these 
“explanations.” In fact, the attitude of I Wor Kuen and other leftist 
groups toward tourists is both complex and ambivalent. On the one hand, 
as Buck Wong (1971, p. 265) puts it, “It is rather unjust that one of 
America’s most wretched slums should have its deplorable social con- 
dition masked by an image as a tourist haven.” Informed Chinese are 
aware that the Six Companies attract tourist business to Chinatowns 
with romantic stereotypes and myths emphasizing the inhabitants’ pacific 
dispositions and idyllic family lives. “The stereotypes and myths have 
made Chinatown the only pocket of poverty in the United States to be 
a major tourist attraction” (Chu 1969). Most educated Chinese find 
these admittedly friendly stereotypes personally affronting. They see, 
moreover, no way to break the hold of the Six Companies upon the 
Chinatown communities and to initiate publicly funded welfare projects 
without exploding the popularly accepted belief that Chinatown has no 
serious crime or welfare problems. Reviewing the apparently dismal 
events of 1972, East/West (19725), a bilingual weekly in San Francisco, 
listed disasters of public image as well as of business decline: “This 
year we witnessed the tragic murder of Barry Fong-Torres and other 
gang-related killings. The resultant public attention has changed the 
image of Chinatown. Tourists are fewer. Shops and restaurants close 
earlier. Nobody talks about how mice Chinese children are any more. 
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The myth that the Chinese always take care of their own has dissipated. 
. . ." Despite the economic damage, East/West actually greeted the un- 
friendly publicity with enthusiasm on the ground that the end of public 
illusions about Chinese heralded a brighter future. Many Chinese-Amer- 
ican professionals share this farsighted view. 

On the other hand, the depressed Chinatown communities are in fact 
economically dependent upon the tourist industry. Men who now work 
long hours at low wages would have no jobs at all but for this industry. 
These men cannot afford a farsighted view. Therefore, the working resi- 
dents of Chinatown react with hostility to any attempts to embarrass 
the tourists who are the source of their desperately needed livelihood. 
They do not approve of politically motivated antitourist demonstrations 
any more than they approve of mugging or holding up the peaceful tour- 
ists. Moreover, the residents of Chinatown are grateful to the tongs and 
to the Six Companies businessmen ior taking the lead in cracking down 
on the street-corner thugs who terrorize local families (East/West 19735). 
Likewise, they also have reason for being grateful to the established busi- 
ness-class leadership for perpetuating the romantic “stereotypes and 
myths” which keep tourists flowing into Chinatown. Therefore, they 
have thus far been unwilling to abide any challenge to the industry on 
which their admittedly wretched livelihoods depend. 

In any event, the tourist-based social structure of Chinatowns, which 
evolved during a period of declining Chinese population, cannot easily 
accommodate an endless in-migration of non-English-speaking Chinese. 
As such people pile up in American Chinatowns, they outstrip the ability 
of the augmented tourist industry to provide them with even meager 
livelihoods. The growing garment industry represents the first sign of 
fundamental economic realignments in Chinatowns resulting from immi- 
gration. However, these realignments render it increasingly difficult for 
representatives of the tourist industry to control the behavior of China- 
town residents. Indeed, the fragmentation of Chinese leadership is al- 
ready well under way (East/West 1973d). As the process unfolds, those 
Chinese in favor of adopting more militant tactics are beginning to re- 
ceive a more favorable hearing in Chinatown than has thus far been the 
case. In mid-1974, Asian-Americans for Equal Employment sponsored 
a series of mass demonstrations around construction sites in New York's 
Chinatown on behalf of increased Chinese employment in building trades. 
'The demonstrators ignored Six Companies requests for a delay, and 55 
arrests occurred (Montgomery 1974). A bitter and prolonged strike of 
women garment workers came to an end in December 1974 with the 
signing of a union-negotiated wage contract. In the same month, a Chi- 
nese restaurant in San Francisco's Ghirardelli Square (outside China- 
town) became the first in the nation to grant recognition to an employee 
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trade union (East/West 1974c). In general, renewed immigration is 
forcing the Chinese in America to cast around for new ways of relating 
to the economic structure of the United States. This new relationship 
must explode the popular myths and stereotypes the tourist industry 
created and perpetuated. 


CONCLUSION 


Chinese communities in the United States continue to resist intrusion of 
publicly sponsored welfare measures in the name of traditional mutual 
aid. But the causes of resistance are economic as well as cultural. Depen- 
dence upon the tourist industry has imposed some peculiar dilemmas upon 
Chinatowns, which cannot solicit public aid without sacrificing the ro- 
mantic stereotypes and myths on which their tourist-based economy 
depends. However, the tourist industry cannot keep pace with the popu- 
lation growth in Chinatowns, so the days of the tourist-based social 
structure are presumably numbered. Diversification of the industrial base 
of Chinatowns implies a parallel diversification of interest and a frag- 
mentation of ethnic leadership. These fundamental realignments of social 
structure will shatter the unity of power structure and industrial interest 
which has long dominated Chinatowns. 

As it unfolds, this process of realignment points up certain limitations 
of both cultural and conflict models of poverty. These approaches cannot 
be mutually exclusive, since groups veer now toward one, now toward 
the other polarity. To be sure, the restaurant-based tourist industry has 
unique characteristics which warn against shallow generalizations from 
the Chinatown case to other poor minorities. Withal, the Chinatown 
experience underscores the general importance of economic vulnerability 
as an inhibitor of unpopular protests by impoverished minorities. Two 
conditions maximize vulnerability. First, ethnic minorities are vulnerable 
when their workers cluster in the same industry or industries. Under this 
circumstance, unpopular protests may trigger well-directed economic re- 
prisals. An industrially concentrated minority makes an easy target for 
such sanctions. The concentration of Chinatown residents in the tourist 
industry tended to create extreme vulnerability; and the consciousness 
of vulnerability, as we have argued, encouraged extraordinary concern 
with public image. In contrast, urban blacks have not clustered in identi- 
fiable industries, except, perhaps, the postal service. The industrial diver- 
sification of black workers has limited the capacity of nonblacks to 
mobilize compelling economic sanctions. A seeming exception has been 
the overrepresentation of blacks on relief rolls. This circumstance encour- 
aged the public identification of welfare as a “black” issue, and the social 
control of unpopular black protests then fastened upon welfare policy. 
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But, insofar as it is an effective source of control, welfare policy has 
always required the exercise of political power through state machinery. 
Economic interdependence has not provided the public with nonpolitical 
levers of control over unpopular protests. 

A second condition affecting economic vulnerability is the indispens- 
ability of the goods or services an economically concentrated minority 
provides. When the consuming public can readily substitute another 
product or simply do without, it is in a strong position to impose sanc- 
tions upon an industrially concentrated and unpopular minority. Here 
again, Chinatowns are extremely vulnerable. Consumers can get along 
without Chinese restaurant meals if they must. Indeed, the Chinatown 
experience has been that the slightest note of unrest in Chinatowns pre- 
cipitated prompt declines in tourist traffic. In contrast, Japanese truck 
gardening in California provided consumers with berries and vegetables 
they needed and could not obtain so cheaply elsewhere. Admittedly, this 
indispensability did not prevent the Japanese internment in 1942, but the 
prompt shortage of garden produce which resulted did contribute to re- 
consideration of the policy in 1943. 

In general, vulnerable groups in peripheral industries need to pay 
scrupulous attention to the moral norms of the whole society. They cannot 
afford to antagonize their customers by making unpopular protests con- 
cerning their living conditions or level of remuneration. On the other 
hand, less vulnerable ethnic (and occupational) groups are in a stronger 
position to assert a private interest in defiance of public disapproval, 
because the public cannot reach them with economic sanctions. Ironi- 
cally, the unemployed and welfare recipients are the class of persons 
most invulnerable to direct economic sanctions. The consuming public 
cannot stop buying the goods and services these people produce, because 
they produce no goods or services. Therefore, an affronted public can 
impose sanctions on the unemployed or welfare recipients only through 
the political process. 

'These considerations imply that a minority's adaptation to poverty 
will depend upon its mixture of vulnerable industries, invulnerable indus- 
tries, welfare recipients, and unemployed persons. This mixture, in turn, 
is highly dependent upon macroscopic changes in industrial structure 
and population. Whatever the promptings of ethnic culture, the factors 
of unemployment, welfare dependency, and industrial invulnerability re- 
duce or eliminate the constraints of economic interdependence (Durk- 
heim's *organic solidarity") which normally limit a group's ability to 
make itself unpopular. Indeed, since the public can control the unem- 
- ployed and welfare recipients only through the political process, pro- 
tracted negotiations over their social or economic status must take the 
form of political action and response. When macroscopic changes in 
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population or industrial structure shift a population from vulnerability 
toward invulnerability, volatile and unpopular protest becomes a pos- 
sibility. In the case of impoverished groups, this directional shift, other 
factors remaining the same, implies movement from accommodation to 
protest, a politicization of poverty. 

However, ethnic minorities normally contain workers in vulnerable and 
invulnerable industries as well as welfare recipients and unemployed per- 
sons. This balance creates a plurality of voices, some militant, some 
accommodationist. It tends also to serve as a buffer against short-run 
changes in industrial structure or population. Chinatowns have been ex- 
ceptional because of their lopsided dependency upon tourism, a hyper- 
vulnerable industry. This lopsided dependency set up a monolithic unity 
of interest which outsiders too facilely attributed to Chinese culture. 
Now that new immigration has created unemployment, welfare recipients, 
and the garment industry, Chinatown communities have developed a 
more normal mixture of population including invulnerables as well as 
vulnerables. This shift has liberated a potential for protest in communities 
which have for decades been noteworthy for their good order. 
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Persons conceive of abilities and disabilities, talents and character 
defects, competencies and incompetencies, as essences—unobservable, 
present and inherent states of being. We can test for imputations of 
essences by noting whether an actor changes his meaning when he 
defines others by referring only to observable phenomena—-their past, 
manifested activities. The concepts of deviance and charisma, defined 
as inferior and superior capacity to respond in interaction, summarize 
the two forms of essences. Designators use them to trade and balance 
responsibilities. In these moral transactions, people establish ambiv- 
alent identities for themselves, limiting their own actions and risking 
reversals of identity with those labeled. 


Persons entering what they understand as a significant new status or 
identity often observe themselves in a new line of conduct while sensing 
that they have not “really” changed. The bride does not feel that she is 
married, though she can verify her new status in her actions and in the 
actions of others toward her (Laing 1972, p. 67). The feeling that she is 
not really married persists even though the certificate is available for inspec- 
tion and even though she observes that she, her husband, and their relatives 
act as if she is married. The recent widow knows that her husband has died, 
but her new status does not feel natural or real. She no longer sets the 
table for two, and she notices how quickly others treat her as a widow. Yet 
her motions as a widow seem to her somehow hollow (see Sudnow 1967, 
p. 131, n. 13). The new lawyer enters court, having been told what to do 
and what to expect in the reactions of others. To him it seems that he only 
acts as if he knows what he is doing and that the judge and opposing coun- 
sel are similarly playing roles, acting as if he is proceeding correctly. He 
feels he is faking it. Though he knows how to conduct himself properly 
and how to evaluate the propriety of their responding actions, he must’ 
restrain playful or apprehensive expressions of his sensed distance from 
his and their apparently serious affirmations of an identity in which he 
does not quite believe. 


1 For advice and criticism on earlier drafts, I wish to thank H. S. Becker, J. I. Kitsuse, 
S. Wheeler, and a panel of commentators at the 1973 Society for the Study of Social 
Problems meetings chaired by H. L. Ross and including G. Marx, S. Messinger, 
E. Mizruchi, M. Pollner, E. Sagarin, and P. Schervish. 
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These phenomena suggest two related themes for sociological analysis. 
First, the new wife, widow, and lawyer recognize that they can verify the 
identifications made of them in their and others’ actions, but sense that they 
do not really, naturally, or essentially possess those identities. Each con- 
ceives of the new status as a personal essence: some inner quality of being, 
distinct from and additional to a new line of activity. Each seeks to verify 
the acquisition of a new essence but can find evidence only of a novel pat- 
tern of conduct. Typically, new wives, widows, and lawyers one day come 
to feel natural in their new status. Although they have observed nothing 
more than a succession of new behaviors, their new identities gradually 
sink in, and they sense that they really are what they have appeared to 
be. The first theme is that persons conceive of essences as personal qualities 
which exist independently of, and cannot be verified in, observed conduct. 

Second, persons give moral significance to the essences they impute. The 
new status incumbents sense that they should now not only act differently 
but also feel they are different. To a new widow it seems wrong to feel 
unchanged. New wives feel guilt when sensing only an outward, superficial 
fulfillment of their marital roles. The new lawyer succeeds in court and 
leaves chuckling to himself; though, as colleagues have told him, he has used 
only routine procedures, he feels that he has, illicitly, got away with some- 
thing. The second theme is that persons understand essences to be moral 
foundations for patterns of behavior. 

For reasons noted later (see n. 6), I will examine these themes by 
shifting the focus from processes of self-identification to imputations of 
essences to others. The first question to be addressed is, What features do 
essences have, such that persons conceive of them as existing independently 
of observable behaviors? I will argue that one cannot conceive of a person’s 
essence by using only verbs, speaking in the past tense, and referring to 
manifest phenomena to describe that person. Instead, persons understand 
essences to be present and inherent states of being. Having these fea- 
tures essences cannot be directly experienced, since the experienced or 
observed knowledge of another that a person can have as the basis for 
his own action is limited to the other’s past, expressed activities. Actors 
make explicit their understanding that another’s essence exists indepen- 
dently of his observable acts when referring to his inherent qualities or 
character. They more implicitly impute essences, as identities unobservable 
in conduct, when using nouns to characterize the other and when formu- 
lating the other’s identity in the present tense. 

The second question to be addressed is, How do persons use essences 
as moral foundations for behavior? Actors impute present and inherent 
states of being to others as various types of abilities and disabilities, quali- 
ties and character defects. These are imputations of moral identity in the 
most fundamental sense, since they assert the other’s superior or inferior 
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capacity to respond to persons in interaction and thus to assume rights 
and duties in social relations. The various types of inferior and superior 
competencies can be summarized as deviance and charisma. When identi- 
fying others as deviant or charismatic, the identifiers indicate to themselves 
a moral course of action, defining what they should do in relations with 
those so designated and in relations with third parties. Specifically, I will 
argue that persons impute essences in moral transactions, trading and 
balancing responsibilities with those they label and with audiences to their 
labeling; and, further, that when they do so, persons establish ambivalent 
identities for themselves by limiting their own possible actions and by 
risking a reversal of identities with those labeled. 


I. ESSENCES AS UNOBSERVABLE, PRESENT AND INHERENT STATES 
OF BEING 


Inherent Qualities 


Persons conceive of essences as inherent qualities which may be mani- 
fested, reflected, indicated, or represented by, but do not exist in, conduct. 
One test of whether persons are making identifications of essences, rather 
than merely acts, is to note whether they augment or qualify the meaning 
of a given performance by referring to some inherent factor. 

Persons who cannot be identified as having broken sexual rules may be 
identified as latent perverts; thus latent homosexual orientations are com- 
monly imputed to religious celibates as well as to actively heterosexual 
people. In aesthetic circles, aspiring artists who have made no remarkable 
achievement may be thought to possess dormant talents. Conversely, from 
a pool of alleged rule breakers juvenile court judges select the “real” or 
“true” delinquents and set them apart from boys who “made a mistake.” 
And in school one whose achievement is remarkable does not really have 
remarkable talent if he is a dull-witted “grind” (an “overachiever”) or is 
* just lucky." 


States of Being 


When referring to inherent qualities, persons make relatively unambiguous 
and explicit their belief that essences exist independent of observable be- 
havior. Nouns, in contrast, are more ambiguous as references to essences; 
they may instead be merely shorthand characterizations of observable, 
expressed actions. We can note varying degrees of explicitness and self- 
consciousness in the use of nouns to designate unobservable essences. 
William James analyzed the fallacy of using nouns to refer to something 
distinct from experienceable reality: 
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In the case of “wealth” we all see the fallacy. We know that wealth is 
but a name for concrete processes that certain men’s lives play a part 
in, and not a natural excellence found in Messrs. Rockefeller and Carnegie, 
but not in the rest of us. 

Health . . . [also] is a name for processes, as digestion, circulation, 
sleep, etc., . . . though in this instance we are more inclined to think of 
it as a principle and sav the man digests and sleeps so well because he is 
so healthy. 

With "strength" we are . . . decidedly inclined to treat it as an excel- 
lence pre-existing in the man and explanatory of the herculean perfor- 
mance of his muscles. [1969, p. 304] 


When imputing essences to others, we are constrained to use nouns 
rather than verbs. We can test whether an imputation pertains to an 
essence by attempting to formulate the identification in verb form. For 
example, imputations of juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, and genius easily 
fit noun forms but are not easily converted into descriptions of activities. 
It does not seem to make sense to say, The juvenile delinquencies, alco- 
holizes, geniusates. Upon seizing the most approximate verb to test whether 
the imputation pertains to an activity, it becomes apparent that it pertains 
to an essence: “He drinks a lot” does not express an imputation of alcohol- 
ism; similarly, many may prophesy, but few are prophets. 

Actors cannot directly observe the states of being they impute by their 
use of nouns. Characterologies of all types—criminality, sexual orientation, 
addictions, levels of intelligence—none of these essences can be verified by 
direct observation. Even with supposedly biologically based deviance, 
whatever the physiological characteristics we observe, we cannot directly 
observe the social incapacity—blindness, deafness, the state of being crip- 
pled—in the “handicapped.” (For a discussion of clinical and social system 
definitions of mental retardation, see Mercer [1973], pp. 1-37.) 

Nouns purport to locate qualities as general states in individuals; they 
gloss the situational limits of the identity and ignore the responsibilities of 
others for the identity's interactive existence. In places with no light, none 
and all are "blind"; as audio technology changes, so does the population 
of the “deaf”; if women wrote the rules of games, they could write them 
so as not to be of "inferior athletic ability." 


Present Identity 


To make sense of acting upon his identification of another's essence, a 
person must use the present tense and refer to what the other is. When 
he bases his own action on an identification of another's actions, a person 
can sensibly define the other in the past tense and refer only to what the 
other-was. In contrast to references to inherent qualities, and perhaps even 
more than with the use of nouns, persons often use the present tense to 
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denote summarily another’s past activities instead of to express their con- 
ception of his present essence. But by converting statements in the present 
tense to assertions about the past and noting whether meaning changes, 
we can separate the use of the present tense to impute essences from its 
use as a shorthand reference to expressed action.” 

Compare the forms in which an employer makes sense of providing a 
graduate with a job opportunity by identifying the applicant’s acts of 
academic achievement instead of by identifying her essential capabilities. 
By using the past tense and saying of the applicant, “She was an academic 
achiever,” the employer can make his action in granting her the job sen- 
sible. He can also justify hiring her by using the present tense as an in- 
direct reference to her educational record: “She is an academic achiever.” 
Where the reference is to actions, the shift from present to past tense does 
not change the meaning. But if the employer is to hire the applicant as 
extraordinarily able, he must justify his decision by referring to her present 
identity. By using the past tense and saying of the applicant, “She was a 
genius,” the employer cannot present a warrantable basis for hiring her. 
Instead he induces the question, “What happened to her?” In order to make 
sense of using the applicant's essential ability to justify hiring her, the 
employer must assert, “She (now) is a genius." 

When imputing essences, persons assert their detection of the other's 
present identity. However, when another's identity is used as the basis of 
one's action, it cannot be observed as a present identity. Blumer (1969, 
p. 133) describes social action as a process of interpretation by which “the 
confrontations of experience are transformed into activity." In this natu- 
ralistic perspective, one's action toward another is not a response to some 
present environmental stimulus. Instead, a person constructs his response 
by suspending action as he becomes aware of, designates, inspects, defines, 
selects, and otherwise takes account of another. The interpretive process 
by which an individual organizes his response gives it a historical dimension, 
or career. Strictly speaking, one cannot act on the basis of another's 


2 These conversion operations, qualifying characterizations of action by references to 
inherent qualities, transforming nouns to verbs and the present tense to the past, 
can be used by participant observers as a methodological device: will the members 
being studied accept such conversions in conversation without indicating that the 
substance of discourse has been changed? Alcoholics’ and gay people's organizations 
insist on self-identification in the present tense and reject as meaningless identifications 
of only past, or ex-, alcoholics or homosexuals (see Sagarin 1969, pp. 49-51, 105). 


3'Tt is not denied that any experienced subject-matter whatever may become an 
object of reflection and cognitive inspection. But the emphasis is upon ‘become’; 
the cognitive never is all-inclusive: that is, when the material of a prior non- 
cognitive experience is the object of knowledge, it and the act of knowing are 
themselves included within a new and wider non-cognitive experience—and this 
situation can never be transcended. It is only when the temporal character of ex- 
perienced things is forgotten that the idea of the total ‘transcendence’ of knowledge 
is asserted" (Dewey 1958, p. 24, n. 1). 
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present identity; by formulating his identification of another in the present 
tense, a person claims to have knowledge of the other that his experience 
cannot provide. 

In short, when a person imputes an essence rather than an act by making 
his identification in terms of the present rather than the past, by using 
nouns instead of verbs, and by referring to inherent qualities and not 
expressed activities, he does not directly observe or experience but assumes 
his knowledge of the designated identity. 

The identification of present and inherent states of being instead of past 
and expressed activities, though sometimes just a matter of grammar or 
communicative shorthand,’ is often a strategic choice for individuals, 
organizations, and societies. Personal injury lawyers who defend insurance 
companies base their bargaining power on the credibility of their threat to 
go to trial. In that community, loss of nerve to try a case is known as an 
unpredictable occupational hazard. A lawyer who will face an unknown 
opposing counsel asks a colleague for a character reference. When the 
response changes from some indicaticn that the stranger is a trial lawyer 
to an indication that his last trial occurred years ago, the shift from present 
to past tense is a crucial change in an individual’s biography. It interjects 
a doubt that signals the loss of his bargaining power and the end of that 
career (from personal interviews; for an analogue in bullfighting, see Goff- 
man [1967], pp. 235-37). Alcoholics Anonymous ridicules as an excuse the 
self-identification, “I’m not a drunk, though I often drink too much,” and 
requires members to make the ritual profession, “I am an alcoholic.” This 
organization uses the shift from verb to noun in self-identification as the 
lever for power over its membership. In Vietnam, playing the “psychiatric 
game” was a potential escape for the combat soldier. But the military 
psychiatrist’s decision to define personal breakdowns as the temporary 
responses of normal men to a sequence of abnormally stressful situations, 
instead of symptoms of character abnormality, enabled him to return 
soldiers to combat rapidly and closed this exit. The focus on situational 


t The distinctions between present and past, noun and verb, inherent and expressed, 
refer not to grammatical forms but to forms of understanding or meaning. While the 
statement “he drinks compulsively” contains no noun, in common usage it calls 
attention not to an observable method of cansumption (expressed activity), but to an 
underlying constitutional force or character defect (inherent state of being); as used 
in context, a declaration of a ballplayer’s "talent" may be a sarcastic comment on an 
amateurish miscue, an adult’s indication of his casual interest in sport, or a child's 
expression of bis world's charismatic focal point. Persons often consider the other's 
conduct when imputing essences to him, making as an inference from perceived 
behavior the imputation that another occupies, entered, or leít an essential status. 
The point is that persons sometimes use the existence of the essential status itself 
as the evaluated contingency for their own meaningful reaction, interpreting the 
observed conduct or characteristic as mere evidence, symptom, or diagnostic tool, 
valueless in itself (as with many "symptoms" of mental "illness," selecting certain 
answers on “IQ” tests, and the blackness of *nigger"). 
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expression rather than on inherent condition was a device for the manning 
of a nation's war (Daniels 1970). 


IL ESSENCES AS MORAL IDENTITIES 


Persons understand abilities and disabilities, capacities and incapacities, 
talents and character defects, competencies and incompetencies, impotencies 
and omnipotencies of all sorts as unobservable, present and inherent states 
of being. By identifying another's essence, one imputes moral status and 
makes a judgment about the other's basic moral worth. Persons allocate 
responsibilities, or rights to make claims and be subject to claims, ac- 
cording to their presumptions about essential identity. As imputations 
concerning essential abilities to respond are linked to allocations of social 
responsibility, task, role, or "functional" divisions of labor become, in 
Hughes's phrase (1971, pp. 304-11, 318, 326-48), moral divisions of 
labor. 

The various types of essences can be summarized as deviance and cha- 
risma when these are conceived as identifications made by one person of 
the asymmetrical capacities of the persons in a social relation. The deviant 
is someone who is thought by another, or thinks himself relative to another, 
to be of inferior capacity, ability, competence, etc.; the charismatic individ- 
ual is someone of relatively superior capacity.” 


$ When Weber introduced "charisma" into sociology, he emphasized its extraordinary 
nature, both as a historically disruptive imputational event and as the imputation of 
a unique quality. This emphasis suggested a limited role for the concept in understand- 
ing social life. But if the connotation of transcendence in the word "extraordinary" is 
emphasized, charisma encompasses all personal endowments and is pervasive, en- 
countered in greater or lesser forms as a gift of grace or genes. Recent commentary 
has used "charisma" to refer to persons' sense of essential, fundamental or vital sources 
of social order which exist “beyond the immediate present, beyond the particular 
and the concrete," and “which underlie and generate the vicissitudes of human 
existence" (Shils 1968, p. 386). An understanding of superior personal competence 
as charismatic may be added to this elaboration of Weber. I have argued that 
knowledge of another's talent or ability can have no observable referent, In its nature, 
our experience of others is limited to their past conduct and thus provides us with 
an intrinsically uncertain, hypothetical basis for shaping a response to coordinate 
ongoing activity with them. By imputing superior ability to another, an actor ex- 
presses a literally supernatural belief in a transcendently ordering power. The actor 
may not reflect on his conception of another's talent as supernatural or even as an 
imputation he makes; instead, he sees himself merely recognizing others’ qualities 
and their obvious behavioral manifestations. The reader will likely find it easier 
to observe persons giving others’ essences, as apart from others’ acts, a distinctive 
meaning in the organization of their “reaction” when he does not believe the 
essences imputed exist (qualities, disabilities, and evils. of races, sexes, and witches) 
than when he does (degrees of intelligence, artistic talent, age competence). The 
feeling of awe, of being stupid, foolish, or frustratingly speechless, often experienced 
by people in the presence of those they consider more talented or intelligent is 
no less a charismatic experience when thought due to a rational and valid judgment 
about the other's superior ability. “Deviance” is frequently used in the literature to 
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When a person identifies another as deviant he asserts that the deviant 
is unable to take the identifier’s perspective and respond to his experienced 
world as he himself could respond. He therefore implies that the deviant 
is unable in some respect to develop action by adjusting it to the line of 
action he (the identifier) projects. Hence, in his view, the deviant lacks 
the moral status to make claims that the identifier, a more competent 
person, shape his own conduct to fit an ongoing line of action, requiring 
mutual adjustments, that the deviant might project. In identifications of 
charisma the imputations of ability to respond and the implications about 
responsibility are reversed. In short, deviance and charisma are devices 
for allocating responsibilities or moral identities. 

I have defined deviance and charisma as imputations of relative com- 
petency. This means that when he imputes either deviance or charisma to 
another, a person defines himself in the opposite fashion in that relation. 
By noting another’s lower moral status, a person implicitly takes occupancy 
of a higher one, and vice versa; in terms of allocating responsibilities, when 
he uses his recognition of deviance or charisma to alter the responsibilities 
of another, a person preserves a moral balance in the relation by inversely 
altering his own responsibilities. The labeler’s altered responsibilities to- 
ward the deviant or charismatic other provide a basis for a reallocation 
of responsibilities in his relations with third parties. Deviance and charisma 


encompass actors’ commission and definition of rule-breaking behavior as well as 
actors' possession and definition of constitutional inferiority. I have argued previously 
(Katz 1972) that narrower concepts, distinguishing these often-independent phenomena, 
are analytically required. The study of deviance and charisma as "essences" requires 
a common focus on the social organization of definitional processes. In the following 
sections I describe this social organization with special reference to the significance 
for it of the distinctively slippery, manipulable interpretation of identity as an 
essence which underlies observable behavioral “manifestations.” 


6 This zero-sum analysis of the meaning for one’s own identity of defining another 
as deviant or charismatic indicates some of the internal tensions in self-identifications. 
By identifying another as his peer (“you too") (Sagarin 1969), a person establishes 
an even more complicated set of tensions, combining self with other identification and 
homogenizing the peers while differentiating the group írom relatively superior or 
inferior outsiders. Caution is advisable in analyzing actions as peer identifications, 
since what may initially seem a peer identification may not be so in context. Mental 
inmates occasionally identify co-inmates as "really crazy," and thereby seek to 
differentiate themselves. Deviant groups organize to resist their shared differentiation 
by and from others, some denying the validity of the imputed qualities (most 
elements in the women's and black movements), some denying they are distinguished 
by the imputed qualities (gay groups arguing that all others are but latent homosexuals, 
alcoholics groups teaching universal susceptibility). Sartre (1963) treats these and 
other complexities (including the themes of this paper, from the impossibility of 
experiencing essences [pp. 41-43],-to "the eternal couple of, the criminal and the 
saint") in his biography of Jean Genet. Sartre's focus on one labeled by others as 
deviant requires an intricate analysis of the "deviant" attempting to become an Other 
observing himself. To simplify the present analysis, and for a less psychological focus, 
I have largely ignored this process (but see below, “The Ambivalence of Essences” 
and n. 8). 
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become collective acts as the responsibility alterations made in relations 
with the designated other are taken into account and adjusted to by the 
labeler and third parties in their relations (see Kitsuse 1972). The moral 
meaning of deviance and charisma for social relations can be observed in 
a series of responsibility-balancing transactions. 


Deviance in Moral Bookkeeping 


Persons initially alter their relations with others they see as deviant by 
making them outsiders, constructing barriers to their social participation. 
Various “isolating processes” (Lemert 1951, chap. 4) recognize the de- 
viant’s inferior ability to respond. Control by sanction as deterrent or 
inducement makes sense only when directed at those who “could do other- 
wise” (McHugh 1970; MacIver 1964, p. 228; Aubert and Messinger 1958; 
and on excuses in general, Scott and Lyman 1968). Since character defects, 
incapacities, and disabilities imply risks arising from essential irresponsibil- 
ity for those superior in competence, “the management of all forms of de- 
viance requires some form of segregation" (Freidson 1966, p. 76) or "status 
degradation” (Garfinkel 1956). 

Segregation can be analyzed as the first stage in the natural history of the 
labeler’s morality. The ceremonial exclusion of deviants integrates and dra- 
matically defines the morality of witnessing publics as opposed to that 
which they make the deviant represent (Mead 1918; Durkheim 1964; 
Coser 1962; Erikson 1966). The meaning of the deviant for the develop- 
ment of his labeler’s moral identity may end here, with the permanent 
removal of the deviant through exile or death. 

If, however, they maintain some arena of comembership with the deviant, 
his superiors further elaborate their morality. As required by their definition 
of his incompetence, they grant the deviant relief from his responsibilities 
to them and balance this alteration of responsibilities with increased obliga- 
tions toward him on their part. Once defined as sick, the infirm can claim 
more assistance and care (Parsons 1958). After attending a few Alcoholics 
Anonymous meetings about her husband’s problem, the wife “learns that 
she herself is involved in what happens to her husband, and that she must 
change” (Jackson 1954, p. 133). 

Agencies develop inclusionary moralities.—Publics enact their heightened 
responsibilities to deviants by deputizing agents for inclusionary work on 
them. A public’s agents extend the inclusionary social structure by enlisting 
subagents. Upon a wife's release from a mental hospital, a husband finds 
that he has in effect been deputized by hospital personnel and that his re- 
sponsibility for his now “dependent” wife has significantly increased (Samp- 
son et al. 1964, pp. 156-60). 

Once a person has been publicly designated irresponsible yet worthy of 
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inclusionary effort, public attention concerning subsequent deviance can 
turn to the increased responsibilities of now-designated managing agents. 
Once an individual has been defined as mentally ill, the public holds a hos- 
pital administration liable for his disheveled personal appearance, malnu- 
trition, or suicide. But before incarceration upon official definition of 
deviance, the public typically has no agents to hold to account for such 
phenomena. Similarly, when imprisoned convicts commit new crimes, the 
public may hold prison management morally liable, as in occasional public 
cutcries concerning rape, suicide, and murder; whereas in the initial per- 
ception of criminality, public moral outcry focused on the criminal. Indeed, 
the less worthy the deviant as portrayed by an exclusionary morality, the 
greater the opportunity for moral superiors to express a countervailing 
inclusionary morality. A government that sees the enemy as inhuman 
enough to napalm it can by juxtaposition make a showing of extraordinary 
moral achievement by extracting prisoners from tiger cages and bandaging 
their wounds. 

Through selecting agents to work with the deviant, more distant publics 
gain a device for constructing their morality by insisting on the heightened 
obligations their agents owe the deviant. Faced with a heightened moral 
burden in working with materials publicly recognized as inferior, agents 
seek and obtain compensatory moral adjustments. 

Agents compensated with moral license.—Agents request relief from or- 
dinary obligations to their principals in appreciation of the special claims 
deviants make on them. An exit from or inferior performance in almost any 
social event or collectivity can be normalized by invoking one's obligation 
to care for a deviant other. When a person successfully petitions for this 
relief, the member that the group loses becomes its deputy. Sympathetic 
audiences show their appreciation of deviance and its claims by authorizing 
ctherwise questionable exits if made to take care of a child, a mentally ill 
friend, or an alcoholic spouse. By granting relief upon this understanding, 
an audience obliges itself to show concern by making subsequent inquiry 
into the deviant's status. John Mitchell's use of one or all of these excuses 
to smooth his exit from one of the highest political offices indicates the range 
cf this device and its risks. 

To govern their relations with deviants, deputies invoke moral license of 
rnany sorts (on the negotiation by moral entrepreneurs for a commission to 
chase marijuana “addicts,” see Becker [1963], pp. 135-46). For example, 
agents seek to facilitate their work by negating the deviant as a critical 
audience. The concept of the nonperson—the Negro servant, the very 
young, the very old, the sick (Goffman 1959, pp. 151—-52)—has become 
a colloquial reference to this phenomenon. Agents sidestep a deviant’s 
claims as a child's “childish” objections, the “rationalizations” of the men- 
tally ill, the alcoholic's “feeble excuses." Deviants’ lack of standing to regis- 
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ter complaints means that the heightened responsibilities agents owe them 
can be enforced only by or through the agents’ more distant principals as 
third-party benefactors. 

The right to ignore the deviant’s protestations provides a context for 
discretionary action in which the deviant’s rights become “privileges” and 
can be summarily taken away (Goffman 1961, pp. 48-51). Thus, invoking 
another sort of license, agents seek a mandate to normalize otherwise pro- 
hibited actions when taken toward deviants. The public imputation that 
deviance is an inherent quality that makes the deviant irresponsible is 
used by agents in justifying attempts to encroach upon his presented self 
for his own or the public’s good. Privacy protections have been successfully 
suspended by public aid workers making midnight raids on “hot-blooded”’ 
welfare recipients, prosecutors gathering evidence on “treacherous” .con- 
spirators, and parents rummaging a child's personal effects. 

Supporting publics give further recognition to their agents' special bur- 
dens by commissioning them to moralize otherwise inconsequential conduct 
when performed by a deviant. They authorize their agents to proliferate ' 
special and comprehensive rules for governing the deviant, in effect burying 
the deviant under characterological litmus paper to ascertain the status 
of an elusive essence. Lemert terms the violation of these rules "second 
order deviance,” as in “the revocation of parole for drinking, for getting 
married without permission of the parole officer, or leaving the local area 
for any variety of reasons which would be deemed entirely nórmal or good 
for other, unstigmatized persons" (1972, pp. 69-72). In homes for unwed 
mothers, fashions in everyday street clothes are given moral significance 
when seen by personnel as indicators of sexually promiscuous character 
(Rains 1971). 

The nature of imputations of deviance makes sense of this commissioning 
of moralizing power. As an inherent quality, deviance is intrinsically elusive 
with respect to its appearance in expressed behavior. In arresting and com- 
mitting, police (Piliavin and Briar 1964) and judges (Emerson 1969) use 
demeanor and biographical background as evidence of moral status, differ- 
erentiating “true,” “real,” hard-core, or sick delinquents from normal ju- 
veniles who just broke a rule (cf. Wheeler et al. [1968], pp. 57-58; for 
analogous processes used in committing the mentally ill, see Scheff [1966], 
pp. 126-68). 

Accounting security for labelers.—When a group gauges its morality in 
terms of the heightened responsibilities owed people it has labeled deviant, 
and grants its agents material resources and moral license to fulfill these 
responsibilities, the group protects itself against loss in the transaction 
by its accounting procedures. To induce public support, ameliorative pro- 
grams for people who are said to be crippled by poverty or culturally 
deprived start by publicizing the prevalence and gravity of preexisting 
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incompetence. If supporting publics take audits which find that programs 
have failed, this ideology counters criticism of the agents and their stan- 
dards of evaluation and reconfirms the antecedent inferiority of the clients. 
The statement that “we do not have inferior schools; we have been getting 
inferior students” (by the chairman of the Boston School Committee as 
quoted in Ryan [1971], p. 31, and passim) makes sense to constituencies 
which conceive these programs as remedies for deviance. In the event that 
supporters receive no rehabilitative return on their investment, their pre- 
vailing ways of doing business have been insured against attack, and they 
can still claim some moral credit for having tried. 

These uses of definitions of deviance to reallocate responsibilities can 
be analyzed as a developing series of entries in a society’s moral book- 
keeping. (1) Persons bar the deviant from certain areas of social participa- 
tion and excuse him from obligations in domains he shares with them. (2) 
To compensate for the decreased claims they can make on the deviant, 
competent others maintaining relations with him must assume a higher 
degree of responsibility. (3) Sympathetic and more distant audiences con- 
firm these alterations in moral status and enforce their responsibilities by 
deputizing agents. (4) To reestablish a moral balance, the audiences both 
relieve their agents of obligations to themselves and grant their agents a 
multifaceted moral license to carry out their burdensome mandate of 
working with deviants. (5) In return for these commitments, the supporting 
publics gain a well-secured investment in the construction of their own 
moral identity. Throughout these responsibility-balancing transactions, 
deviance is used as a device for altering the moral status of each of the 
three parties; as they fashion their relations around it, deviance becomes 
embedded in a collective act. 


Charisma in Moral Bookkeeping : 


In an analogous, though inverse, fashion, the moral meaning of identifying 
another as charismatic can be traced as a series of responsibility trans- 
actions. 

The minimal use people make of charisma is in dismantling barriers to 
social participation. As the deviant's incapacity makes him a poor risk for 


T The present analysis is limited to links among publics, agents, and deviants. Gusfield's 
(1963) study of prohibition as a symbolic crusade highlights the special nature of a 
chain with missing links, depicting a relation between denouncing publics and designated 
deviants, substantially without intervening deputies. On the other hand, the chain of 
imputations often can be traced further. Suchar (1972) notes that multiple labeling 
-extends the chain back through the deviant to his family background. Psychiatrists 
examine the psychological configuration of the psychotic child's parents to understand 
the child's problems. Inversely, the stellar achievements of the parents of a child who 
breaks every school rule set the context for school personnel’s labeling him an “under- 
&chiever" (Wittig 1973, pp. 418-19). 
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social intercourse with essentially superior people, the special competence 
of the charismatic figure demands powers which present extraordinary 
risks to the identifier. The national leader is authorized to suspend habeus 
corpus; the leader of a charismatic movement may represent members while 
making prophecies which risk bringing ridicule on all; the lover invades 
a well-guarded privacy. In general, persons empower charismatic individ- 
uals to make heightened claims on them. 

` Decreased moral commitment to previous associates —The heightened 
claims, attraction, or drawing power of the now-charismatic other require 
the labeler to respond with a complementary submissive orientation. The 
labeler excuses himself from prohibitions against his ministering response. 
The use of romantic love as a device to release otherwise prohibited sub- 
mission has been noted in a wide variety of contexts. Liebow (1967, 
pp. 137-60) describes the black ghetto street-corner male as exploitative, 
manipulating, and utilitarian in his professed orientation to ordinary hetero- 
sexual relations. But when in love, the male need not adhere to this norm 
and can be admittedly servile to and protective of the female. He may 
now noneuphemistically “sleep with” a woman. Beigel makes a similar 
analysis of courtly love in the 12th century. The male’s attitude to his 
spouse is one of domination; courtly love introduces "voluntary fidelity, 
restraint, and the magnanimous gentleness of the male consciously into the 
relation between the sexes, qualities that were not considered essential or 
even possible in a marriage based on the semi-patriarchal concept of the 
Middle Ages” (1951, p. 328). While the ordinary norms governing women 
are opposite, prescribing chastity, their use of romantic love to excuse them 
from the norm and enable submission is similar (Rains 1971, p. 15; Aubert 
1965, p. 209). 

The identifier's balancing of the heightened claims he enables the char- 
ismatic individual to place on him (the "call?) with his submissive response 
places strains on his previous relations. These strains have been a constant 
theme in the small literature on charisma. Weber discusses charisma as a 
“revolutionary force" because it constitutes a radical break from past 
values and norms (1968, pp. 244—45, 1115); Cooley (1964, p. 217) notes 
the advent of a feeling of “irresponsibility” when believing in a hero or 
finding à cause; the charismatic religious experience is said to occur at 
the “breaking points" of institutionalized answers and established relation- 
ships (O'Dea 1966, p. 27) ; observers of the Third World find that cha- 
` risma functions to break down localisms and enable a new, transcendent 
authority structure to develop on the national level (Apter 1963, pp. 303- 
6). (But cf. Shils [1965], who argues that when imputed to institutions 
and collectivities, charisma is a stabilizing force.) 

Compensating adjustments by audiences.—1f the designator and his pre- 
vious associates maintain their relations, the latter become audiences to 
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his perception of charisma, and in order to reduce strains they must balance 
his new involvement by reducing theirs with him. Many girls in early ado- 
lescence become religiously devout; many boys become fervent patriots 
at similar ages. Hoping that their children are but temporary converts, 
parents respond with an “it’s just a phase” tolerance. 

A more or less agnostic neutrality requires an abatement of profanizing 
approaches to the person designated as charismatic. On a white street 
corner, when one fellow tells another who had contemplated dating her 
that he is in love with a particular female, the frustrated suitor notes: “I 
don’t think he really loves her, but that’s the screwy code around here. If 
he says he loves her, I have to leave her alone” (Whyte 1955, pp. 32-33). 

Audiences express their own orientation to charisma in the way they 
readjust the labeler's and their mutual responsibilities. Sympathetic audi- 
ences relieve the labeler of obligations owed them. Relatives of young Legal 
Services lawyers suspend their expectations of career development by 
viewing that low-paid work as “not a real job," but instead a short-term 
mission to the poor (from personal interviews). Publics become colabelers 
and provide a supporting definition of the call itself by treating those of 
their number who enlist as crusaders whose mundane assets they protect 
in their absence. During the Second World War, for example, legislation 
placed a freeze on soldiers! occupational positions, guaranteeing a right 
cf reentry. 

Accounting security for labelers.—As security for their risky investments 
in granting extraordinary powers to the charismatic individual, in releasing 
themselves from proscriptions to heed the call, and in obtaining relief from 
obligations to mundane others, labelers demand the right to make frequent 
zudits of the status of charisma: “Charismatic authority is naturally un- 
stable. The holder may lose his charisma. . . . He gains and retains it solely 
by proving his powers in practice. He must work miracles, if he wants to 
be a prophet. He must perform heroic deeds, if he wants to be a warlord" 
(Weber 1968, p. 1114). 

The seemingly untenable position in which his followers thus place him 
is tempered for the charismatic individual by several resources intrinsic 
to imputations of charisma. As an inherent and present state of being, 
charisma eludes direct falsification and so provides for a manipulability 
cf accounting procedures. If prophecies fail and there is enough sunken 
investment in the definition of charisma, an event can be interpreted as 
confirmation of the mysterious workings of the supernatural (Festinger 
et al. 1956). Klapp (1964, p. 60) finds a paradox: the extensive publicity 
about glamorous figures is often associated with the audience’s notion that 
the “true” personality remains poorly known. Hence the recurrent theme 
for the publicity story, “What is X really like?" (Still, public personalities 
fear becoming “overexposed.”) In the boom market of the 1960s, as in 
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other boom periods, “wizard” stock analysts ‘arose and were literally pro- 
tected by accounting procedures whose questionable nature all were willing 
to ignore (Brooks 1973, pp. 158-64). 


IH. THE AMBIVALENCE OF ESSENCES 


The tension between the heightened concern for proof of charisma and its 
intrinsic elusiveness has several parallels with identifications of deviance. 
Imputations of deviance generate “total identities" (Hughes 1971, pp. 141— 
53): a homosexual (Kitsuse 1964), mentally disturbed (Redlinger 1970, 
p. 243), or crippled (Davis 1964, pp. 124-25) “way” of doing everything. 
So do imputations of charisma: the child's precocity is ubiquitously dis- 
cerned by parents in what appear to bystanders as inconsequential acts. 

The labeler's certainty of recognizing unobservable essential identity 
poses dilemmas of uncertainty for the would-be self-identified deviant or 
charismatic person. Duster (1970, p. 143) finds a comparison between the 
graduate student who has a special anxiety that the undergraduate lacks 
and the member of an addiction rehabilitation program who bears a tension 
the ordinary prisoner-addict lacks. As proofs of “calling” are not clear, so 
for the addict seeking rehabilitation, *It is not behaviorally clear and 
demonstrable as to what is meant by deinonstrating maturity, or displaying 
a grasp of one's own essential personaiity problems." 

Persons maintaining relations with others they define as either deviant 
or charismatic are fundamentally ambivalent in their postures toward them. 
The labeler of charisma shifts between demanding performance audits and 
accepting manipulable accounting procedures. The labeler of deviance shifts 
between an exclusionary morality which announces the unworthiness of the 
deviant and an inclusionary morality which finds him worthy of ameliora- 
tive attention. Lemert (1972, p. 76) notes the operation of *dual moral 
ideologies, combining rejection with rehabilitative actions directed to social 
reinstatement,” which “mitigate public reactions to [unwed mothers], 
drug addicts, criminals, physically handicapped persons, and the poor.’ 


8The advertising man experiences this tension as a constant “pressure.” His work 
milieu features an unpredictable or “irrational” marketplace in which his anxious 
clients place high stakes and an intraagency production process so complex in personal 
relations and dealing with such nebulous inputs that his contribution to the economic 
fate of the advertising campaign eludes all but post hoc evaluation (Lewis 1964). 
Success offers sudden recognition as a charismatic hero, and maintenance of that 
status requires the development of facility in convincing clients that the campaign’s 
“success” minimized product sales declines. The mental hospital inmate finds himself 
in the dilemma of having to act in bizarre ways to justify his exemption from 
worldly obligations, while having to act sane for therapeutic progress (Erikson 1957). 
A required presumption for the construction of this vicious circle is that one can act 
sane and still be crazy. 


9 On the one hand, folk views of pathological dependency justify "relief" for welfare 
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To understand more fully ‘the ambivalent nature of deviance and cha- 
risma imputations, we must examine three aspects of the intrinsic relations 
of deviance and charisma. First, from an interactionist perspective, they 
are two sides of the one moral coin in which responsibility allocations are 
transacted. In the language of the “societal ‘reaction’” school, when a 
person “reacts” to another by labeling him deviant, he prepares to “react” 
to his own “reaction” by labeling himself charismatic (and vice versa). 
Frofessions that are callings heal clients who are sick; excursions to aid 
inferior peoples become missions; from being treated as a child, a person 
sees his parents as omnipotent and omniscient; seeing himself as charis- 
matic, the leader sees his followers as childlike. 

Second, persons who identify others as deviant or charismatic limit the 
possibilities for interdependent activity in their relations with them. Third, 
owing to the mutual implication of deviance and charisma and the limits 
these identifications set on cooperative action, the status alterations which 
a person makes by defining another as deviant or charismatic may reverse 
direction. By labeling another deviant, or by accepting an imputation of 
caarisma from another, one makes himself deviant. The process begun by 
defining another as deviant forms the basis for self-definition as deviant, 
and may culminate in the discovery of the other’s charisma. 


Limited Possibilities 


When I identify you as deviant, I view you as unable to control your be- 
. havior to coordinate with my projected action. Therefore I am unable to 
control your behavior by monitoring my actions to present to you a desired 
image of my intentions. Hence in identifying another as deviant a person 
precludes cooperative, interdependent action. 

As previously noted, when persons maintain relations with others they 
define as deviant, the responsibilities they owe them increase. Fulfilling 
this higher level of responsibility is quite difficult without the help of the 
alleged deviant. But since, as a “deviant,” the other is unable to respond, 
a person grants him excuses and cannot “take him to task.” 

The staff of a mental hospital often needs to treat inmates as unrespon- 
sive things or objects in tasks requiring cooperation. Some of the rules by 
which the institution must order its members, like those supporting hygiene, 


recipients and support public morality by avoiding the implication that the economic 
opportunity system operates irrationally, failing to reward worthy members and 
rewarding unworthy members (see Beck 1967); on the other hand, the fact that 
welfare recipients continue to be “supported” people undercuts the public morality 
of self-reliance as a competence necessary for social survival. Exclusionary activities 
which define the worth of public morality by establishing the lack of moral worthiness 
of the deviant conflict with inclusionary efforts which recognize the worth of the 
alleged deviant and implicitly question the necessity or social worth of the public 
morality. 
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health, and presentable appearance, require that inmates be forced into 
conditions “for their own good.” A staff member may have to bathe, dress, 
or feed an inmate. These tasks seem nearly impossible without some co- 
operation on the part of the patient, if only in a tacit agreement not to 
remain totally inert or to flail constantly (on the “quite special difficulties 
of people-work,” see Goffman [1961], pp. 81-82; cf. Henry [1965], 
pp. 418-19). Aides and attendants identify patients in terms of the be- 
haviors that make problems for the former. (“day and night wetters,” 
“walkers and nonwalkers"), not in terms of the essential psychological 
pathologies of the latter (Bucher and Schatzman 1962). 

Sykes (1958, pp. 52-58; 1967, pp. 171-77) comments on the prison- 
guard’s problems, observing that the guard’s advancement is contingent 
on fulfilling his duties in maintaining an untroubled, quiet, and clean cell. 
block, and hence dependent on inmate cooperation; the guard "finds it 
almost impossible to avoid the claims of reciprocity.” Further, “the guard 
is in close and intimate association with his prisoners throughout the course 
of the working day" as he carries out his duties. Sykes notes the guard's 
"basic ambivalence toward the criminals under his supervision" and com- 
ments that “in the eyes of the custodian, the inmate often tends to become 
a man in prison rather than a criminal in prison. . . ." 

'The requirements that community standards be met express the height- 
ened responsibilities owed the deviant. The staff member faces two difficult 
alternatives. If the inmate is truly deviant, he cannot be called on to 
respond cooperatively, and extra efforts will be required from the attendant. 
If the inmate is called on to cooperate, patterning mutually contingent 
responses through a tacit agreement, then he is not truly deviant. People 
are never as deviant within an institution where failure to cooperate is 
costly as they appear from without. 

Similarly, when accepting another's identification of himself as charis- 
matic, a person precludes cooperative, interdependent action. If you are 
charismatic, I cannot anticipate your action and you cannot use my antici- 
pations of your projected actions to work with me. 

Those identified as charismatic may chafe at the limitations placed on 
their possibilities by others, as when a psychiatrist concludes that the 
patient's transference is delaying progress, a professor desires that his 
assistant be a critical participant instead of a disciple, a father fears his 
child's sudden perception of his fallibility, or a radical becomes a celebrity 
and his political statements are muted in a cult of personality. Bendix 
(1970, p. 175) finds *an almost tragic irony in the paradox that what his 
[Nehru's] personality represented to the people was largely independent 
of what he said to them: . . . He wanted to be their teacher, while they 
sought in him the exemplary prophet." 

By limiting the possibilities of cooperative activity in recognition of an- 
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other's incompetence, a person indicates the limits of his own power. Rus- 
sian officials declare insane those who persevere in their dissent, imputing 
on one occasion a *reformer's syndrome" (Joravsky 1971); other audiences 
interpret such dissent as heroic dedication and find that the imputation of 
lack of self-control really demonstrates the impotence of the repressors. 
Parents often discover their own impotence when deviant children prove 
intractable. Oppressed groups celebrete the deviants who repulse their 
superiors. Pimps and pushers become symbolic heroes when their very un- 
reformability is taken by the powerless as evidence of the weakness of the 
powerful. 


Reversal of Identities 


` Once a person has defined another as deviant and realized his own resulting 
deviance, he has established conditions for his recognition of the other's 
charisma. If the deviant is unable to control himself, and if the labeler is 
rendered impotent by a consequent inability to control the deviant, then if 
the deviant escapes his status he indicates that his ability is superior to 
the labeler's. From Saint Augustine to Malcolm X, deviant careers have 
been seen as so immutable that escape from them per se has been taken 
as signifying the advent of charisma through the operation of either divine 
grace or heroic effort. One of the few ways reported by Klapp (1949) of 
escaping from categorization as a fool into a nondeviant category is to 
become a hero. Duster (1970, p. 111), paralleling Alcoholics Anonymous 
doctrine, reports that for drug “addicts” who view their “need” as consti- 
tutional, the only way out may be a religious type of conversion experience. 
While publics which employ agents to manage deviants may see their man- 
agers’ identities as tainted by the managed and thereby inferior to their 
own (e.g., prison guards), agents seen to cure deviance (e.g., psychiatrists) 
enjoy a status superior to that of supporting publics in the eyes of the 
latter. 

Imputers of essences, recognizing the possibility of reversing statuses with 
the other, perceive a fundamental ambivalence in their relation with him. 
The backlash imputation of impotence to persons who define others as 
deviant is paradoxically experienced as the deviant's relative omnipotence, 
as when a deviant child is so implacably beyond reach that he tyrannizes 
his parents. To use Tumin's phrase, notions of supernatural pollution express 
the deviant's power as a “negative charisma" (1950).1° Those who think 


20 Indeed, it may be suggested that there exists also a negative charisma in which 
demonic characteristics are attributed to a hated figure, as in the Christian view of 
Attila, ‘the scourge of God' " (Marcus 1961, p. 238, n. 4). Lombroso thought genius 
to be a part of insanity, both being inherited in the same genetic stuff; the combination 
could be termed “positive” deviance, as when we affectionately say, "He's so crazy i” 
of a friend who is “a real character." 
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themselves essentially superior fear being somehow overwhelmed, stained, . 
contaminated by the deviant. Witches are thought possessed by external 
forces; the idea of mental "illness" suggests that the disabled harbor fear- 
some powers (Reider 1955); alcoholics are pursued by “demon rum.” The 
“intelligent” cringe at confronting stupidity; “straight” people withdraw 
from and avoid homosexuals (Kitsuse 1964, p. 98); pedestrians travel wide 
arcs around the dead and the dead drunk. These experiences of the deviant’s 
polluting power represent a people’s sense of the usually latent but intrinsic 
risks they impose on themselves by identifying other’s essences. 


CONCLUSION 


The identity of another that a person can experience is confined to the acts 
that the other has performed. If the other is identified by those acts, then 
by the time one defines and acts on his experience of the other, the other’s 
identity may have changed, In identifying others in terms of essences, 
persons claim a certainty of knowledge independent of (or antecedent to) 
the uncertainties of their experience. *For knowledge to be certain [it] 
must relate to that which has antecedent existence or essential being" 
(Dewey 1960, p. 22). 

Persons identify abilities and disabilities, competencies and incompe- 
tencies, talents and character defects of all sorts as inherent states of being 
which they cannot directly experience. The concepts of deviance as inferior 
ability and charisma as superior ability can be used to summarize them. 

Through allocating responsibilities according to their notions of asym- 
metrical abilities to respond in social relations, persons use deviance and 
charisma as moral identities. In a developing series of moral transactions, 
they balance their imputations of personal competence with alterations of 
social responsibility. In the process they risk reversing places with the other, 
for essences are intrinsically ambivalent identities. 

Sociologists criticize their colleagues! research by distinguishing between 
concepts which violate and those which conform to a naturalistic appreci- 
ation of the persons studied. Methodological commentary has argued that 
Such concepts as attitude (Blumer 1969, pp. 90-101), internal motive 
(Mills 1940), and national character (Lindesmith and Strauss 1950) have 


11 Jn its broadest scope, the sociological inquiry would be: What would social life 
look like if actors formed their identifications to conform to the nature of their ex- 
perience? What presumptions would be trampled upon in various situations, and 
with what consequence, if one made his identifications in terms of the past, by the 
use of verbs, and with reference only to expressed action? Dewey (1958, p. 75) 
suggests: “It is a plausible prediction that if there were an interdict placed for a 
generation upon the use of mind, matter, consciousness as nouns, and we were 
obliged to employ adjectives and adverbs, conscious and consciously, mental and 
mentally, material and physically, we should find many of our problems much 
simplified." 
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no experienced or observable referents and hence present extraordinary 
problems for verification. Works employing such concepts have been shown 
to mask uncertainty (in coding, Cicourel 1964, pp. 105-21), to block the 
sociologist from responding to the experience of those he studies (on the 
use of neo-Freudian concepts, cf. Cohen [1955] with Kitsuse and Dietrich 
[1959] and with Sykes and Matza [1957]), and to obscure his value judg- 
ments and responsibilities (by reifying and legitimating official statistics, 
Kitsuse and Cicourel 1963). 

As sociologists may distort the nature of actors’ experience in construc- 
ting their research programs and theories, so also may actors themselves 
in making sense of and acting upon their experience of others, and with 
similar results in terms of glossing uncertainties, altering responsibilities, 
and limiting the possibilities of interaction. If we are prepared to distinguish 
between naturalistic and nonnaturalistic approaches and to analyze the 
import of the difference between them in terms of verifiability and responsi- 
bility in our research, we should be no less prepared to see this distinction 
and follow its implications in actors! formulations or theorizations of their 
experience of others. 
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Migration and Income Differences between Black 


and White Men in the North’ 


Larry H. Long and Lynne R. Heltman 
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Blacks moving from the South to the North have had lower levels of 
education and have taken lower status jobs than northern-born blacks. 
Nevertheless, data from the 1970 census indicate that after a few 
years’ residence in the North the southern-born blacks are able to 
earn higher incomes than northern-born blacks, apparently due in part 
to higher labor force participation rates. For these reasons, controlling 
for age and education reduces the income difference between blacks 
and whites, but controlling for age and region of birth increases it. 
Southern-born whites in the North and West have tended to have 
lower levels of education, higher unemployment rates, and lower in- 
comes than whites of similar age in the North and West who are not 
interregional migrants. Interpretations, explanations, and uses of 
these findings are suggested, especially with regard to past and future 
changes in the black-white income ratio. 


One of the most controversial and widely discussed books published in 
recent years is Banfield’s The Unheavenly City (1970), which asserts 
(p. 71): 


The income of the Census Negro is low as compared to that of the white. 
However, when one controls for region of origin, rural or urban origin, 
and education, the difference is greatly reduced. Much of what looks like 
“racial” poverty is really “rural Southern poverty.” 


This statement and its implications play a large role in many interpreta- 
tions of the origin of urban problems, for continued migration, particularly 
of blacks from the South to the North, is often assumed to be an important 
source of urban problems (Advisory Council on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions 1968, p. xv; Kain and Persky 1968, p. 288; Kristol 1972, p. B4; 
Coates 1973, p. 34). But there is surprisingly little information comparing 
various migrant and nonmigrant black and white populations in areas of 
destination. The tabulations described by Banfield have never been pre- 
pared from previous censuses, and most private samples are either restricted 
in scope (limited to a single city or area) or too small to provide statistically 
reliable results when each of the named variables is controlled. 

This paper presents an analysis of the tabulations described above, as 


1 Revised version of a paper presented at the annual meeting of the Population 
Association of America, New York City, April 18-20, 1974. 
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prepared from the 1970 Census of Population. Our purpose is to test the 
above assertion (which is really a hypothesis although it is repeated as an 
accepted fact in Banfield [1973], p. 12) and to investigate general differ- 
ences between blacks who are first-generation northerners and those who 
are of the second and later generations, as called for by many writers 
(Taeuber and Taeuber 1964, p. 375; Lieberson and Fuguitt 1967, p. 188; 
Glazer 1971, pp. 458-59; Rosenwaike 1973, p. 75; Lieberson 1973). The 
focus is primarily upon income differences among southern-born and 
northern-born blacks and whites, but characteristics known to have a strong 
influence on income—including: education, occupation, unemployment, 
and participation in the labor force—will also be examined. 

This information will provide insight into past changes in the black-white 
income ratio and will aid in anticipating changes likely to occur as the 
education and regions of birth and residence of blacks and whites become 
more equal. Knowledge about the interaction of migration and employment 
patterns is necessary in order to evaluate the probable impact of programs 
to equalize the income returns to education among blacks and whites. 


EDUCATION AND INCOME OF INTERREGIONAL MIGRANTS 


Many previous studies found that blacks moving from the South to the 
North had lower levels of education than blacks native to the North 
(Duncan and Duncan 1957, pp. 56-65; Taeuber and Taeuber 19652, 
19655, pp. 134-35). Table 1 verifies that this still holds true and that it 
pertains to whites as well as blacks. In each of the age groups shown in 
table 1 the southern migrants of both races, whether they migrated early 
{before 1965) or more recently, are less likely to be high school graduates 
than noninterregional migrants in the North or migrants from the West. 

In this and subsequent tables, “North” refers to the combination of 
the Northeast and North Central regions as defined by the Census Bureau 
(for a map, see U.S. Bureau of the Census 1973a, p. vi). We point out that 
recent migrants from the South (those who have moved since 1965) are 
more numerous in the younger age groups, constituting slightly more than 
1096. of all southern-born blacks 25—34 years old in the North. 

Clearly, southern-born populations suffer an educational handicap when 
moving to other regions. Showing simply the percentages having completed 
high school, table 1 measures this educational handicap in terms of quantity 
of schooling obtained. There is evidence (Coleman et al. 1966, p. 274) in 
addition that persons educated in southern schools have in the past re- 
ceived, on the average, schooling of lower quality than elsewhere. Thus 
table 1 may understate the educational handicaps of southern-born persons 
in the competition for jobs in other regions. 

Nevertheless, the data in table 1 reveal important educational differences. 
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TABLE 1 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AND INCOME IN 1969, BY AGE AND REGION OF BIRTH FOR 
WHITE AND Brack MEN IN THE NomrH, 1970 














WHITE Brack 
Born in South Born in South 
Born Born Left Left Born Born Left Left 
AGE, EDUCATION, in in before after in in before after 
INCOME North West 1965 1965 North West 1965 1965 
High school graduates (%): 
Age 25-34 ........... 78.4 86.8 59.9 70.9 58.3 68.8 53.8 54.9 
Age 35-44 ........... 67.2 80.8 46.2 62.7 474 56.1 35.7 35.1 
Age 43-64 ........... 51.2 69.3 38.7 472 342 464 219 214 
Median income ($): 
Age 25-34 ........ s. 8,667 8,239. 8,523 8,061 6,129 6,037 6,804 6,244 
Age 35-44 ........... 9,888 11,509 9,457 9,441 6,856 6,400 7,254 5,764 
Age 45-64 ........... 8,821 10,515 8,745 8,157 6,012 6,165 6,291 4,468 
Income under $3,000 (%): 
Age 25-34 ........... 7.7 10.4 71 9.0 2033 241 133 15.2 
Age 35-44 ........... 5.9 5.2 5.7 7.7 17.7 169 127 19.0 
Age 45-64 ........... 10.3 9.2 10.7 171 23.1 24.2 198 34.5 


SouncE.—U.S. Bureau of the Census (1973a, table 23). 


Among white men 25-34 years old born in and living in the North in 1970, 
over 78% had completed at least high. school. Among white men of this 
age who had moved from the West to the North, nearly 8796 were high 
school graduates. But among white men who had moved from the South 
before 1965, just under 60% were high school graduates, whereas nearly 
71% of more recent migrants from the South had finished high school. The 
same pattern holds true at later ages and applies to the West also (data 
not shown). 

In addition, black men who have moved from the South to the North are 
less likely to be high school graduates than blacks of similar age who were 
born in and living in the North in 1970 or who had moved from the West 
to the North. Recent black migrants from the South, unlike recent white 
migrants, are not more likely to be high school graduates than earlier 
migrants of the same age. For example, among southern-born black men in 
the North in 1970, about 5496 of the 25-34-year-olds who had moved 
before 1965 and about 55% of those moving since 1965 were high school 
graduates. Why these two percentages should be nearly the same (instead 
of the latter being higher) is not clear. Perhaps the degree of migration 
selectivity has been decreasing, so that a slightly declining percentage of 
black high school graduates have left the South in recent years: 

Black and white southerners who have moved to the West (data not 
shown) are more likely to be high school graduates than those who have 
moved to the North. Among pre-1965 white migrant men 25-34 years old, 
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nearly 71% of those going from the South to the West were high school 
graduates, compared with only about 60% among those going to the North. 
Among more recent white migrants, nearly 81% of the white men 25-34 
years old moving to the West from the South were high school graduates, 
compared with 71% among those moving to the North. The same pattern 
characterizes black men. Why those migrating to the West should have 
higher levels of education than those moving to the North is not clear, 
although this difference may reflect differences in industry structure and 
types of employment available in the two regions. 

The unanswered question is to what degree southern-born blacks and 
whites are able to overcome these educational handicaps in earning a living 
outside the South. The quotation from Banfield’s The Unheavenly City 
suggested that blacks in particular were unable to overcome the educational 
handicaps associated with southern birth and therefore contributed dis- 
proportionately to poverty in the North. 

One can begin to answer this question simply by seeing whether in- 
come differences among the various groups are in the same direction as the 
educational differences. Two indicatórs of income are shown in table 
1—the percentage with income below $3,000 and median income. 

The median income of white men who have moved from the South is 
lower than that of white men of similar age in the North or West who are 
not interregional migrants or who have moved between the North and 
West. Among whites, therefore, this measure of income reflects the educa- 
tional differences, indicating that southern-born white men are not able to 
overcome completely their educational handicaps insofar as earning an 
“average” income is concerned. More recent white migrants, however, in 
spite of having higher educational levels than earlier migrants of the same 
age, have lower median incomes. 

The more recent white migrants from the South are also more likely 
to be at the lowest income level (under $3,000) than earlier white migrants 
of the same age. The lower income of the former may reflect less experience 
on the job and fewer weeks worked during the preceding year (though not 
necessarily higher unemployment, as will be demonstrated shortly), or it 
may reflect changed labor-market conditions in areas of destination. 

In contrast to whites, southern-born black men who have moved to other 
regions are able to overcome to a large extent their educational handicaps 
in comparison with nonmigrant blacks in the region of destination. It is 
striking to note in table 1 that southern-born black men who have lived 

- in the North for five years or more had higher median incomes and were 
less likely to be at the lowest income level than northern-born black 
men of the same age. For example, among black men 25-34 years old living 
in the North in 1970, those born in the North had a median income in 1969 
of $6,129, compared with $6,037 among those born in the West and $6,804 
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among the southern born who had lived in the North for at least five years. 
Among this age group in the North, even the recent black migrants from 
the South had higher incomes than the northern born, but among other 
age groups and in the West the recent black migrants from the South had 
the lowest median incomes of all the migration categories. 

In addition to having higher median incomes than native northern blacks, 
the southern born who had been out of the South for five years or more 
were also less likely to have incomes below $3,000. In the age group 25-34, 
the percentage with incomes in this category is 20.3 among northern-born 
blacks in the North, 24.1 among western-born blacks in the North, and 
13.3 among pre-1965 migrants from the South. The same pattern applies 
to older age groups and to blacks in the West. 

Blacks who are first-generation northerners, therefore, earn higher in- 
comes on the average after having lived in the North for five years and 
more successfully avoid falling in the lowest income category than blacks 
who are of the second and later generations. This conclusion agrees with 
those of other recent studies of income among blacks. The analysis of the 
1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity by Weiss and Williamson (1972) 
yielded the conclusion that blacks living in the South at age 16 but in the 
North or West in 1967 had higher earnings than blacks native to the North. 
Bacon’s analysis (1971) of the same data file concluded that blacks who 
had moved from the South to the North or West were less likely to be 
below the poverty line than blacks born outside the South. According to 
Bacon’s analysis, however, whites moving from the South were more likely 
to be poor than whites native to the non-South. Crain and Weisman’s 
analysis (1972, p. 11) of a private sample of blacks in the North showed 
that the southern born had higher incomes than the northern born. Using 
the Social Security One Percent Continuous Work History Sample and 
controlling for Armed Forces Qualifying Test (AFQT) scores, Cutright 
‘concluded (1972, p. 139) that “Negro migrants from the South to the 
non-South had digher earnings than Negro men registered and remaining 
in the non-South” (emphasis in original). 

Thus, whether one considers poverty status, earnings, or total income, 
independent studies are in unanimous agreement with the present finding 
that southern-born blacks are more economically successful in the North 
than northern-born blacks. But previous studies have not been very suc- 
cessful in explaining how this phenomenon comes about. At least part of 
the explanation should lie in differential experience in the labor market, 
and while it is clear that southern-born blacks in the North are able to 
earn more dollars per year of school completed, we next examine data on 
employment and occupation in an attempt to gain insight as to how this is 
accomplished. In a later section we consider how different returns to educa- 
tion influence the black-white income ratio. 
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LABOR MARKET ACTIVITY ` 


Three kinds of labor market activity seem particularly relevant here: the 
extent of nonparticipation in the labor force, the extent of unemployment 
among those in the labor force, and the types of occupation among the 
employed. The extent of nonparticipation in the labor force and the per- 
centage of the labor force unemployed are shown in table 2 for the black 
and white civilian male populations of the North according to age and 
migration status. 

Older white men born in the South have greater difficulty obtaining 
employment than other white men of similar age in the North. As can be 
seen in table 2, southern-born white men 45-64 years old are in every 


TABLE 2 


Rates OF NONPARTICIPATION IN LABOR Force AND UNEMPLOYMENT, BY AGE AND REGION 
or BIRTH For CiviLiaAN WHITE AND BLACK MEN N THE NORTH, 1970 











WHITE BLACK 
Born in South Born in South 
Born Born Left Left Born Born Left Left 
AGE, LABOR FORCE, in in before after in in before after 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT North West 1965 1965 North West 1965 1965 
Not in labor force (%): 
Age 16-24 ............ 373 390 33.2 274 51.7 486 394 213 
Age 25-34 ............ 4.3 78 44 5.3 - 150 203 9.1 8.8 
Age 35-44 ............ 3.4 3.1 3.7 5.6 13.7 15.5 90 11.6 
Age 45-64 ............ 9.7 7.9 10.7 13.5 19.6 204 171 245 
Civilian labor force 
unemployed (96): 
Age 16-24 ............ 74 4.3 8.8 6.6 17.1 145 149 109 
Age 25-34 ............ 2.7 2.5 34 3.2 6.7 6.7 5.7 70 
Age 35-44 ............ 2.1 1.9 2.7 3.6 4.6 3.0 5.0 7.3 
Age 45-64 ............ 2.3 2.2 30. 5.0 4.5 2.7 4.2 7.4 





SouRcE.—U.S. Bureau of the Census (1973a, table 26). 


instance more likely to be outside the labor force or unemployed than other 
groups of white men of this age in the North. A similar pattern charac- 
terizes the West (data not shown). At other ages, however, white men from 
the South do not differ greatly from those born in the North and West, 
except for generally higher rates of unemployment and nonparticipation 
in the labor force among the recent (since 1965) migrants. 

'Thus between the ages of 45 and 64 the lower-than-average incomes of 
southern-born white men in the North and West can probably be attri- 
buted to some extent to their lower-than-average likelihood of being em- 
ployed. The rest of the explanation of the lower-than-average incomes 
among southern-born white men must lie in the types of occupations they 
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enter, their earning ability in comparison with other men with the same 
type of occupation, and other factors. 

The most significant finding revealed by table 2 is that black men who 
have been out of the South for five years or more are in every instance 
more likely to be in the labor force than other black men in the North. 
Among black men 25-34 years old in the North, 15.0% of those born in 
the North were not in the labor force, compared with 20.396 among those 
born in the West and living in the North and only 9.196 among the pre- 
1965 southern migrants. The same pattern applies to all other age groups 
and to the West. Even the recent migrants from the South are more likely 
to be in the labor force than those born in the North and West, with the 
exception of the age group 45—64. 

In addition, the pre-1965 southern black migrants are (with one excep- 
tion) less likely to be unemployed than the noninterregionally migrant 
black population in the region of destination, but the differences are small. 
Overall, we can state that a stronger attachment to the labor force is one 
characteristic which distinguishes the southern-born from other blacks in 
the North and West and almost certainly contributes to the higher incomes 
among the southern born. 

It should be noted, however, that recent black migrants from the South, 
while they are generally more likely to be in the labor force than native 
northern or western blacks, are nevertheless more likely to be unemployed, 
and this fact contributes to explaining their low incomes. It should also be 
noted that blacks in all migration categories are less likely to be in the 
labor force and more likely to be unemployed than whites in the same 
migration category and of the same age. 

The high rates of unemployment and dropping out of the labor force 
among blacks have been given widespread attention, usually receiving 
coverage in the annual Manpower Report of the President (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor 1971, pp. 85-86; 1972, pp. 38-40; 1973, pp. 20—21). As 
these reports have shown, the black unemployment rate is generally around 
twice that of whites, and, as can be seen in table 2, this two-to-one ratio 
characterizes most age groups and migration categories. The high rate of 
dropping out of the labor force among blacks has never been adequately 
explained, but we can observe from table 2 that it is less pronounced among 
migrants from the South. 

These findings agree with previous evidence that blacks born and raised 
in northern cities are less likely than southern migrants to be in the labor 
force or employed (Daniel O. Price, in Kiser 1970, p. 62; Price 1971; 
Masters 1972). High rates of nonparticipation in the labor force are some- 
times interpreted as representing disillusionment and discouragement (U.S. 
Department of Labor 1971, p. 86). Since the rates are higher among the 
second and later generations of black northerners, can we say that those 
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generations are more disillusioned and discouraged than the first genera- 
tion? Other writers have suggested that they are, without producing much 
evidence. Broom and Glenn, for example, observe (1965, p. 175): 


The full impact of Northern life upon Negro ambitions did not come 
until the second and third generations. Although some migrants became 
disillusioned with the North . . . apparently most experienced some relief 
from the more direct and humiliating forms of white domination. Although 
Negroes were at the bottom of the Northern economy, most of them en- 
joyed higher incomes and better living conditions than they had in the 
South. Since they [the migrants] measured their situation against their 
Southern past, they were fairly well satisfied. In contrast, their children 
and grandchildren with little or no experience in the South measure their 
situation against the standard of equality and the condition of Northern 
whites. 


The same theme has been voiced in similar language by economists 
(Killingsworth 1968, p. 34; Gordon 1972, p. 9), again without providing 
direct evidence. 

This sense of disillusionment and the shift in frame of reference of the 
second and third generations appear to provide at least part of the explana- 
tion for the differential labor force participation of northern-born and 
southern-born blacks in the North. Many writers (Banfield 1969, pp. 88— 
113; Harwood 1969; Glazer 1971) have suggested that willingness to 
accept low-paying jobs is decreasing and alternatives to working are in- 
creasing, allowing more persons to drop out of the labor force if they cannot 
find employment that is “suitable.” According to Glazer (1971, p. 458): 
“There are now more alternatives to unskilled work. . . . There is a change 
in attitudes toward unskilled and low-paying work. It is not seen as com- 
monly as suitable or appropriate lifelong work for men. Expectations have 
changed and fewer blacks and whites will accept a life at menial labor with 
no hope for advancement as their fathers and older brothers did and as 
European immigrants did." The data in table 2 suggest that the change in 
attitudes observed by Glazer is indeed more characteristic of the second 
and later generations of northern blacks than of migrants from the South. 

How can such large proportions of black men support themselves without 
being in the labor force? Economists have suggested that among black men 
in large cities participation in illegal activities is an important factor in 
accounting for nonparticipation in the labor force (see Friedlander 1972). 

At any rate, the conclusion to be drawn from table 2 is that differentials 
in labor force participation among black men are consistent with—and 
contribute to explaining—the income differentials associated with region 
of birth. For white men, the labor force differentials are not as highly 
associated with region of birth and contribute less to explaining income 
differences among persons born in different regions. Among both blacks 
and whites, the generally higher percentage of unemployed and lower 
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participation rates contribute to explaining the lower incomes of recent 
migrants from the South as compared with earlier migrants. 

A third possible source of income differentials is type of occupation 
among the employed. It seems clear that southern-born blacks, after living 
in the North for at least five years, are able to earn higher incomes than 
northern-born blacks partly because of higher rates of participation in the 
labor force; it is possible that their higher incomes result also from higher- 
paying jobs. In order to examine this possibility, we tabulated major 
occupation groups among employed men according to age, race, and type 
of migration. The results are summarized in table 3, where eight occupa- 
tional categories have been collapsed into four. Tons 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY BROAD OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY, BY AGE AND REGION OF 
BIRTH rog EMPLOVvED WHITE AND BLACK MEN IN THE NonTH, 1970 











WHITE Brack 
Born in South Born in South 
, Born Born Left Left Born Born Left Left 
AGE AND in in before after in in before after 
OCCUPATION North West 1965 1965 North West 1965 1965 
Age 16-24: 
White collar ........ ‘6. 3330 391 27.7 300 30.8 39.5 23.3 20.5 
Blue colar .......... 513 43.5 594 604 $2.4 43.7 612 65.5 
Service workers ...... 117 147 113 8.3 16.3 15. 15.1 13.6 
Farm workers ........ 41 2.7 1.6 14 0.6 1.1 0.4 0.4 
Age 25-34: 
White collar .......... 464 63.1 344 48.9 302 36.5 22.2 25.4 
Blue collar .......... 454 31.7 608 46.7 56.6 549 65.9 65.1 
Service workers ...... 5.3 3.6 3.9 3.3 12.9 75 114 9.0 
Farm workers ........ 3.0 1.6 1.0 1.0 0.4 1.2 04 0.6 
Age 35-44: 
White collar .......... 460 65.3 32.9 51.0 27.9 268 185 181 
Blue colar .......... 448 284 616 44.7 56.9 59.6 67.9 66.5 
Service workers ...... 5.3 3.7 41 3.3 14.7 128 13.2 144 
Farm workers ........ 4.0 2.6 13 1.0 0.4 0.8 04 1.1 
Age 45-64: 
White collar .......... 40.9 564 33.1 43.4 22.8 31.2 15.3 13.3 
Blue collar .......... 46.4 34.1 57.5 46.6 56.2 50.9 644 58.4 
Service workers ...... 741 5.1 6.8 7.6 20.2 17.9 198 26.9 
Farm workers ........ 5.7 4.5 2.7 2.4 0.7 0.0 0.5 14 











Source.—U.S. Bureau of the Census (1973a, table 26). 


Southern-born blacks in the North have lower-status jobs than northern- 
born blacks. In every age group, the southern-born blacks are less likely 
to be in white-collar occupations and more likely to be in blue-collar oc- 
cupations than the northern-born blacks. For example, 30.2% of employed 
northern-born black men 25-34 years old are white-collar workers, com- 
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pared with 22.2% among the pre-1965 migrants from the South. Also, 
56.6% of the former group are blue-collar workers, compared: with 65.9% 
of the latter. In earlier and later age groups the same differences prevail. 

The fact that southern-born blacks have higher rates of participation 
in the labor force but lower-status occupations may suggest that they have 
taken some jobs which the northern born found “unsuitable.” How this 
might come about lies presumably in the attitudinal factors mentioned 
above in the remarks quoted from Broom and Glenn and from Glazer. We 
return to this question and its implications later. 

For the moment we simply observe that the higher incomes of southern- 
born blacks who have lived in the North for five years or more do not 
appear to derive from type of occupation, for the southern born are in 
lower-status (and generally lower-paying) occupations than the northern 
born. The former appear to derive their higher incomes from higher labor 
force participation, as noted earlier, and perhaps also from higher earnings 
on the job; that is, through greater effort or more steady work habits or 
for whatever cause, they may earn more than northern-born blacks with 
the same type of job. It would have been very useful in this respect if the 
census tabulations had crossed occupation with earnings according to region 
of birth and residence. Without this information, however, we cannot 
investigate the possibility of higher on-the-job earnings among the southern 
born. 

Of course, it is also possible that southern-born blacks, by taking blue- 
collar jobs, have been able to acquire employment in highly unionized 
industries which pay higher wages than many low-level white-collar jobs. 
But we are still left with the questions why and how the southern black 
migrants were led to obtain the higher-paying blue-collar employment. 
Such a situation does not characterize southern-born whites in the North 
vis-à-vis northern-born whites, for the former are more highly concentrated 
in blue-collar occupations and in addition have lower incomes than the 
latter. 

The greater concentration of southern-born than of northern-born whites 
in blue-collar occupations reflects the southerners’ lower-than-average 
educational level and contributes to their lower-than-average incomes. In 
other words, among whites the measures of education, income, unemploy- 
ment, labor force participation, and occupation are all consistent and indi- 
cate that southern-born whites do not fare as well economically in the North 
as northern-born whites. 


RETURNS TO EDUCATION AND THE BLACK-WHITE INCOME RATIO 


We want to raise the question whether the income differences between 
northern-born and southern-born blacks are consistent at each educational 
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level. We will point out the implications of this question in interpreting 
the black-white income ratio, a topic that has recently received widespread 
attention. 

Median incomes for white and black men in the North according to age, 
region of birth, and years of school completed are shown in table 4. Persons 


TABLE 4 


MEDIAN INcoME IN 1969 or WHITE AND BLACK MEN IN THE NORTH, BY AGE, 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL, AND REGION OF BIRTE, 1970 














WHITE BLACK 
Born in South Born in South 

Born Left Left Born Left Left 

in before after in before after 

AGE AND EDUCATION North 1965 1965 North 1965 1965 
Age 25-34: 8,667 8,523 8,061 6,129 6,804 6,244 
Elementary: 0-8 .... 5,919 7,476 6,113 4,054 5,298 5,164 
High school: 1-3 .... 7,738 8,163 7,203 5,142 6,074 5,524 
High school: 4 ...... 8,570 8,695 7,864 6,696 7,334 6,387 
College: 1-3 ........ 9,045 8,871 8,502 7,707 7,974 7,078 
College: 4or more ... 10,710 10,411 9,780 9,458 9,751 8,714 
Age 35-44: 9,888 9,457 9,441 6,856 7,254 5,764 
Elementary: 0-8 .... 7,252 8,209 6,499 4,969 6,196 4,978 
High school: 1-3 .... 8,722 9,043 8,104 6,105 7,062 5,551 
High school: 4 ...... 9,634 9,683 8,846 7,442 7,746 5,786 
College: 1-3 ........ 11,528 11,087 10,893 8,579 8,479 7,418 
College: 4 or more ... 14,848 14,923 14,653 11,728 11,272 10,519 
Age 45-64: 8,821 8,745 8,157 6,012 6,201 4,468 
Elementary: 0-8 .... 6,580 7,290 5,158 4,757 5,522 3,762 
High school: 1-3 .... :8,301 8,593 7,878 5,967 6,707 4,949 
: High school: 4 ...... 9,275 9,533 9,222 7,061 7,390 ° 5,698 
College: 1-3 ........ 11,388 11,555 11,607 8,051 8,075 5,305 
College: 4 or more ... 15,000+ 15,000+ 15,000+ 11,510 10,685 9,999 








SounRcE.—U.S. Bureau of the Census (1973a, table 23). 


migrating from the West to the North have been excluded because so few 
blacks fall in this category that the attempt to compute median incomes 
specific for both age and education produces statistically unreliable results. 

As can be seen, the median incomes of southern-born blacks who have 
lived in the North for at least five years are (with two exceptions) higher 
than those of the northern born at each educational level. For example, 
among black men 25-34 years old with only an elementary school educa- 
tion, the native northerners had a median income of $4,054 in 1969, 
compared with $5,298 among the pre-1965 southern migrants. Among the 
college graduates in this age group, the northern-born black men had a 
median income of $9,458, compared with $9,751 among the pre-1965 
southern. migrants. Clearly, the southern black migrants who have lived 
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in the North for five years ór more get a higher dollar return on their edu- 
cation than native northern blacks. 

It is particularly interesting to note that the income difference between 
northern-born and southern-born black men is greatest at the lowest edu- 
cational level. In the 25-34 age group, the median income of pre-1965 
southern migrants with only a grade school education exceeds that of the 
native northerners by 3196. But among college graduates of this age, the 
median income of the pre-1965 southern migrants exceeds that of native 
northern blacks by only 396. The same pattern applies in the older age 
groups, with the greatest differences again found among those with only 
a grade school education. 

This education and income category is especially important because it 
represents persons who have the least to lose from dropping out of the 
labor force. It is recognized that in many large cities welfare payments 
compete with the low wages and unstable employment available to un- 
skilled persons (Banfield 1969, pp. 90-91; Levitan, Rein, and Marwick 
1972). Blacks who were born and grew up in the “promised land" and yet 
have only a minimal education and earning ability may be especially dis- 
couraged and give up, feeling that it is better to rely on welfare than to 
work for what is not “respectable” pay (see Banfield 1970, p. 101). The 
southern born may, as Broom and Glenn suggest (1965, p. 175), use as their 
point of reference the wages they might have expected in the South, and 
- as a result be led to accept the jobs not taken by the northern born. 

It is important to note that the same pattern characterizes whites. The 
pre-1965 white southern migrants at the lowest educational levels have 
higher incomes than northern-born whites with the same amount of edu- 
cation. Thus some of the same considerations mentioned for blacks may 
also apply to white migrants with little education. 

Of course, motivational factors may also be involved here. Perhaps the 
migrants—whether white or black—indicate by migrating that they possess 
a degree of motivation not found among the nonmigrants. It is possible 
that such motivation produces the greatest income returns among persons 
at the lowest educational levels, since it is they who are most often said 
to lack motivation (Banfield 1970, pp. 114-31). Thus motivation may ac- 
count for why income differences between the northern born and the pre- 
1965 southern migrants are usually greatest (always in favor of the 
pre-1965 southern migrants) at the lowest educational levels. 

Once again, we point out that the recent migrants have lower incomes 
than northern nonmigrants or earlier migrants of the same racial group 
from the South. This persistent pattern can be seen to apply at each educa- 
tional level (minor exceptions occur at the lowest educational level for the 
youngest age group). l 

Overall, it is clear that black men who moved out of the South before 
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1965 and were still living in the North in 1970 get a higher rate of return 
on their education than black men of similar age born in the North and 
living there in 1970. It is also clear, however, that regardless of region of 
birth black men at every age and educational level have lower incomes 
than white men. An important question arises: what would happen to the 
black-white income ratio if black men had the same educational level and 
region of birth and residence as whites? 

In a classic article, Siegel (1965) calculated the earnings difference that 
would remain if black men had the same educational level, occupation, and 
region of residence as white men. The census data available to him did not 
permit consideration.of region of origin. We performed similar types of 
calculations for men living in the North, controlling for age, education, 
and region of birth, in order to see how much of the difference in median 
income between black and white men could be attributed to each factor. 
The results are shown in table 5. 


TABLE 5 


STANDARDIZED AND UNSTANDARDIZED INCOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BLACK AND 
WHITE MEN in THE NORTA, BY AGE, 1970 


Brack 
Standard- 
jzed for 
Standard- Standardized Education 
Unstan- ized for for Region and Region 
WnurrE* dardized Education of Birth of Birth 
Age 25-34: 
Median income ...... $8,643 $6,401 $7,091 $6,168 $7,056 
Ratio to white ...... PER 0.74 0.82 0.71 0.82 
Age 35-44: l 
Median income ...... $9,862 $7,027 $7,559 $6,876 $7,597 
Ratio to white ...... FIM 0.71 0.77 0.70 | 0477 
Age 45-64: 
Median income ...... $8,823 $6,140 $6,686 $6,024 $6,615 
Ratio to white ...... es 0.70 0.76 0.68 0.75 





SouRcE.—U.S. Bureau of the Census (1973a, table 23). 
* Based on total reporting state of birth. 


The median income (in 1969) for white men 25—34 years old living 
in the North in 1970 was $8,643. For black men, the comparable median 
was $6,401—a difference of $2,242. If these black men had the same edu- 
cational level as their white counterparts, their incomes would rise by 
$690, to $7,091. Thus, $690, or 31%, of the total difference can be attri- 
buted to the lower educational levels of blacks. 

If the distribution of region of birth among northern black men 25-34 
years old were the same as among white men of this age, black incomes 
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would actually fall from $6,401 to $6,168, widening the gap by 10%. This 
statistic is simply a reflection of the higher incomes of southern-born than 
of northern-born blacks in the North. It is particularly important because 
northern blacks as a group are increasingly coming to resemble northern 
whites in terms of region of birth, for more and more of the former are 
of northern birth. Among northern black men 65 years old and over 
reporting birthplaces in the United States, about two-thirds were born in 
the South, but in the 25-34 age group just under half were born in the 
South. Nearly 92% of 25—34-year-old northern white men reporting birth- 
places in the United States were born in the North. 

Thus, controlling for education reduces the black-white income gap 
among 25—34-year-old men in the North, but controlling for region of 
birth increases it. When both variables are controlled for simultaneously, 
the former effect overshadows the latter, and the income of northern black 
men in this age group rises to $7,056, explaining about 29% of the original 
black-white income gap and increasing the black-white income ratio from 
0.74 to 0.82. 

The same basic pattern applies to the later age groups, with standardiza- 
tion for education reducing the black-white income gap and standard- 
ization for region of birth increasing it. Both the standardized and 
unstandardized ratios shown in table 5 reveal smaller income differences 
among young men than among older men, but this fact does not necessarily 
imply convergence of income between the two racial groups. The pattern 
probably reflects differences in the life cycle of earnings of blacks and 
whites. For the work force at large, income tends to peak somewhere in 
middle age and then decline with advancing age, but this pattern is more 
pronounced for blue-collar workers than for white-collar workers (Miller 
1966, pp. 153—56). Apparently because of their greater representation in 
blue-collar occupations, black men experience somewhat greater income 
declines from the middle-age peak than do white men. The decline in income 
from ages 35—44 to ages 45-64 is 10.5% for white men and 12.6% for 
black men. The result is to leave a greater income gap at the older ages. 

In recent years the black-white income ratio has remained about the 
same or declined very slightly (U.S. Bureau of the Census 19735, pp. 1, 
17-19). Failure of the ratio to advance toward unity has received wide- 
spread publicity (Delaney 1973, p. 1; McBee 1973, p. 1; Time 1973, 
pp. 74-75). Most analyses of past changes in the ratio, however, have been 
pessimistic about future increases (Batchelder 1964; Gwartney 19700; 
Weiss 1970; Tabb 1972). Past advances in the black-white median income 
ratio can be attributed almost entirely to the income gains of blacks moving 
out of the South (Gwartney 1970a), but because of some decline in the 
volume of such migration and decline in regional earnings differentials, 
this factor is not likely to be as strong in the future. 
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This paper has presented two additional’ reasons for thinking that 
if present trends continue the ratio is not likely to advance greatly in 
the future. The first is that decreasing educational differentials in the 
North—where income differences are smaller than in the South (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 19735, p. 18)—will narrow the gap only slightly. 
Equality in number of years of school completed would reduce the gap 
in median incomes between young black and white men in the North by 
about 3196, raising the income ratio only from 0.74 to 0.82. The second 
consideration is that convergence of region-of-birth distributions will tend, 
if present conditions continue, to widen the gap by a small amount. 

Data presented here suggest that improving the relative income position 
of blacks involves improving their productivity in the labor market (see 
also Gwartney 1970a, 19705), particularly by bringing more blacks into 
the labor force and reducing unemployment. Of course, raising educational 
levels also may have some impact in this direction, for much of the difference 
in labor force participation and unemployment noted in table 2 might be 
accounted for by differences in education. It would have been useful in 
this respect if the census tabulations had crossed education with the kinds 
of data shown in table 2. Without this information, we cannot say to what 
extent the labor force differences noted can be accounted for by differences 
in education and region of birth. i 


CONCLUSIONS 


It might appear that the 1962 study of occupational change in a genera- 
tion produced evidence contradictory to the findings reported here. Blau 
and Duncan state (1967, p. 214): “In general having moved out of the 
region of birth is associated with higher occupational status. However, this 
effect is not great enough to offset the inferiority implicit in southern birth: 
whether white or Negro, Southerners living in the North are inferior not 
only to northern migrants but also to Northerners who live in their region 
of birth.” Table 3 of this paper confirms that southern-born men who are 
employed in the North are less highly represented in white-collar occupa- 
tions than northern-born men of the some age and race. However, data 
presented here and elsewhere (Bacon 1971; Weiss and Williamson 1972; 
Crain and Weisman 1972; Cutright 1972) show that southern-born blacks 
are able to overcome their shortcomings with respect to northern-born 
blacks and earn higher incomes. We have argued that this result is achieved 
by greater participation in the labor force and possibly higher earnings on . 
the job among southern-born blacks in the North. For blacks, the lack of 
isomorphism among the various economic indicators illustrates the difficulty 
of trying to judge economic "success" from only one indicator. 
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The original purpose of our work was to test the assertion quoted from 
Banfield’s The Unheavenly City at the beginning of this paper. Obviously 
we do not find support for it. Poor education and southern origin do not 
account for the low income of the “Census Negro.” Controlling for these 
two variables reduces the income gap between young black and white men 
in the North by only about 29%. Controlling only for the latter variable 
actually increases the difference. Census data do not permit controls for 
the third variable mentioned by Banfield—rural or urban origin. It is 
known, however, that southern blacks of rural origin in northern cities have 
incomes lower than those of southern blacks of urban origin and sometimes 
lower than those of urban nonmigrants in the North (Miller and Garfinkle 
1973, pp. 44-45). 

We want to emphasize that our findings on this one point clearly do 
not invalidate the general thrust of Banfield’s interpretation of urban 
problems. Overall, we find much of Banfield’s analysis quite convincing, 
but many of the characteristics that he and others attribute to southern 
black migrants more nearly characterize the urban northern born. 

We have already suggested ways in which black migrants from the South 
are able, after a few years’ residence in the North, to overcome their edu- 
cational handicaps and achieve higher incomes than northern-born blacks. 
The unanswered questions are why southern-born blacks have higher rates 
of participation in the labor force and how they might have higher on-the- 
job earnings. Three considerations come to mind. 

The first is the possibility that southern black migrants reflect a high 
degree of selectivity in terms of motivation, ambition, and intelligence. 
Blacks leaving the South have had higher levels of education than those 
remaining (Fein 1965, p. 122). But more important, perhaps their migra- 
tion has resulted from their being especially goal oriented, leading them 
to persist in their work and not be easily discouraged. Perhaps migration 
has provided southern blacks with a visible means of changing their lives 
and has been undertaken by the most able and those with the most 
initiative. There is insufficient research on the distribution of such traits 
among northern blacks. 

Second, the southern black migrants may differ from the northern born 
in attitudes toward life, work, and welfare. Perhaps the tradition of hard 
work and the absence of welfare in the South lead the migrants to expect 
hard work and be especially self-reliant. Such attitudes may, in conjunc- 
tion with less knowledge of alternatives to work, lead to more stable work 
habits and greater fear of loss of employment. There is strong evidence 
indicating such attitudinal differences. With attitudinal data from the 
National Longitudinal (Parnes) Surveys, Adams and Nestel (forthcoming) 
have concluded that “young black males educated in the metropolitan non- 
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South were less committed [to work] than their peers educated in the 
South.” : 

Adams and Nestel also found that blacks of southern origin were more 
likely to emphasize “good wages” as a desirable attribute of a job, whereas 
blacks of non-southern origin emphasized the importance of “liking the 
work.” These authors concluded that “blacks growing up in the ghettos 
of the non-South may be disadvantaged relative to those who originated 
in the South by striving for unattainable jobs rather than responding to 
monetary incentives.” 

The third consideration is simply the distinct disadvantages that are 
likely to confront blacks born and raised in large northern cities. Perhaps 
because of the prevalence of drugs, crime, and daily violence, the general 
quality of life in central city ghetto areas may have deteriorated to such 
a degree that blacks born and raised there experience severe handicaps in ` 
planning and pursuing orderly occupational careers. Crain and Weisman 
(1972, p. 7) offered this explanation for their finding that in the North 
the southern-born blacks had higher incomes than northern-born blacks. 

Of course, there is always the possibility of return migration among the 
least successful southern blacks in the North. If migration is highly selec- 
tive, sending the most able to the North and then returning the least 
successful to the South, the process is more of a problem for the South 
than the North. Thus, the “ultimate” impact of black migration to the 
North may be mitigated by highly selective return migration. The purpose 
of this paper was not to investigate this question but to see whether 
southern-born blacks contributed disproportionately to problems in the 
-North. They appear not to, at least at the present time. 

Have southern black migrants taken jobs found unacceptable by northern 
blacks? There is no clear answer, but if the answer were no, it would be 
difficult to reconcile the lower labor force participation rates but greater 
concentration in white-collar jobs among the northern born who are em- 
ployed. Have the northern born been more likely than the southern born 
to choose welfare over low-status, low-paying jobs? The answer would 
appear to be yes, for in addition to being less likely to be in the labor 
force, northern-born blacks are also more likely to be on welfare than 
southern migrants (Long 1974). 

The southern born may have difficulty in passing on their income advan- 
tage to their children. Many of the southern born may have taken low- 
wage jobs which offer no long-term economic advance but merely serve to 
keep them off welfare in the short run. The differences between the 
southern-born and native northern blacks suggest a difficult transition 
from the first to the second generation in the North, and this implication 
may contribute to understanding Duncan’s finding (1969, p. 95) that 
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blacks have greater difficulty than whites in transmitting relatively favor- 
able occupational status to their children. 
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The Fertility-inhibiting Effect of Crowded 
Apartment Living in a Tight Housing Market’ 


Marcus Felson and Mauricio Solaün 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


After reviewing the literature relating density to fertility, the authors 
consider how housing configurations might influence fertility. They 
suggest that persons living in crowded apartments with little option 
of moving elsewhere will tend to reduce fertility. Quasi-experimental 
data from a Colombian public housing project indicate that apart- 
ment living significantly reduced fertility among lower-middle- and 
upper-working-class persons living in a tight housing market. These 
findings are potentially important in evaluating long-run conse- 
quences of housing policies on population growth. 


A source of hope for family planners is the proposition that, as population 
density increases, people will be motivated to have smaller families on 
their own initiative, before cataclysmic Malthusian suffering sets in. 
Whether this hope is fulfilled depends in part upon the relationship between 
population density and fertility. Obviously, high fertility increases popula- 
tion density, but does high density have a feedback effect which causes 
fertility itself to decline? 

A widely quoted study found that high density inhibits the fertility of 
rats (Calhoun 1962), though not before creating serious pathologies. In 
recent years, it has been determined experimentally that the fertility of 
many other animals is affected by high density (see Galle, Gove, and Mc- 
Pherson 1972 for a review). For example, high density causes decreases 
in the clutch size of the great tit (Pervins 1965) and in the number of 
young carried by shrews (Christian and Davis 1964), and a probable de- 
cline in the fertility of elephants (Laws and Parker 1968). Does high 
density also inhibit fertility in Homo sapiens? 

The relationship between population density and fertility among humans 
has received some treatment in the literature (see review by Heer 1971). 
Taking several subregions and the world as a whole at various dates, Grau- 
man (1965) found inverse relationships between fertility and population 


1 This study was financed by the Midwest Universities Consortium for International 
Activities (MUCIA) and the Graduate Research Board of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. We wish to thank Sidney Kronus for his generous assistance, as well as 
Harvey Choldin, Kenneth Land, and Reeve Vanneman for their insightful comments 
and suggestions. Computer assistance was provided by James Curry. Assistance in 
the feld was given by Alfonso Liévano. Also, we have incorporated several ideas 
of anonymous reviewers into the paper. à 
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density for India in 1951, the Soviet Union in 1926, parts of Brazil and 
Japan in 1920-25, and the United States from 1800 to 1880 and from 
1950 to 1960. However, the remaining data which he observed did not show 
this relationship. Though Grauman failed to utilize important controls, 
Heer’s (1966) study of 41 nations and Friedlander and Silver’s (1967) 
similar analysis supported the negative relationship of population density 
to fertility. Parallel results are reported for areas of the United States from 
1800 to 1860 (Yasuba 1962); for 292 townships and cities of Taiwan 
(Collver, Speare, and Ciu 1967); and for U.S. counties in 1960 (Heer and 
Boynton 1970). However, evidence against the negative relationship be- 
tween density and fertility is given by Galle et al. (1972), whose analysis 
of 75 community areas in Chicago reveals a positive correlation between 
the two variables. Their alternative hypothesis is that high density will 
cause fertility to increase by contributing to hypersexuality, but it is diffi- 
cult to infer from the ecological correlations in question how individuals 
are affected by density. Furthermore, fertility and density tend to be posi- 
tively correlated for spurious reasons, since the latter is measured in terms 
of the former. 

Studying the relationship between fertility and density in human soci- 
eties is a complicated matter, since human beings have a much greater 
capacity than animals to manipulate their environment and are less likely 
than animals to rely on instinct. Human crowding is predicated on the way 
people design their habitat, not merely on a simple relationship between 
number of persons and area unit. For example, on a plot of land one can 
construct either a high-rise apartment building or several single-family 
houses to serve an equal population. Human beings have a subjective di- 
mension which is likely to affect the importance of density for fertility. 
Because of architectural or landscape design, certain housing configurations 
will “feel” less crowded than others, even though objective density is held 
constant. For instance, apartments subject their residents to greater noise 
and more odors from neighbors by providing little space between dwelling 
units and requiring that halls and stairwells be shared. 

The effects of housing conditions on human behavior and attitudes have 
been investigated by various urban planners, architects, and sociologists 
(see excellent reviews by Choldin and McGinty 1972; Fischer 1972, 
pp. 194-96; Michelson 1970). Relatively little research has concerned 
the effects of particular housing configurations on fertility, although some 
research findings are indeed related. Wallace (1952) documented the prob- 
lems of raising a family in high-rise apartments. Michelson (1970, p. 102) 
has reviewed research findings which indicate that apartments interfere 
with parental control over children and increase parental anxieties. Israeli 
social research has uncovered parental complaints about small apartments 
and indicated that some parents would have more children if they were 
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provided with more space in twhich to raise them (Peled 1969). The general 
finding is that families raising children prefer to avoid apartment living. 
Would it not be likely that couples confined to crowded apartments would 
reduce their fertility? 

The interrelationship of human fertility and density is further compli- 
cated by the fact that human beings have the ability to solve problems. 
Increased population size may produce greater population density in the 
short run, only to generate further effort to develop unused land or re- 
sources. On a macro level, migration and colonization are means of adapting 
to population growth. On a micro level, families may add new rooms to 
their houses or move to new quarters. If they work harder than they did 
before, they may offset the costs of larger family size and at the same 
time increase the total production of their society, even if their efforts fail 
to enter into the official Gross National Product statistic. Some economists 
(Simon 1972) have emphasized the degree to which population growth 
spurs economic activity. Crowding might motivate couples to build or pay 
for the building of more housing; the problem thus generates its own 
short-run solution. 

The relationship of population density to fertility depends not only 
upon the amount of living space currently available but also on the op- 
portunity to develop new living space. The impact of crowding on fertility 
needs to take into account the anticipation of crowding. Couples who enjoy 
satisfactory living space at present may refrain from having more children 
if they anticipate that no new space will be readily available in the future. 
The possession of individual houses probably reduces anticipated crowding 
in places where it is feasible to build additional rooms at low cost. A closed 
housing market and a predominance of apartment units, to which rooms can- 
not be added, would both tend to increase the anticipation of crowding. 
We are sugggesting that density per se would not necessarily lead to ier- 
tility reduction but that either a feeling of crowding in the present (which 
cannot be reduced) or anticipated crowding (which cannot be avoided) 
can create an incentive to reduce fertility.? 

To summarize, human qualities of creativity, subjectivity, problem 
solving, and anticipation of the future should be taken into account when 
building a model relating human density to fertility. 

The central concern of this paper is to assess what might happen if 
feasible “escape routes" should become unavailable or extremely cosily. 


2 An altruistic model might specify that high housing density leads to smaller families 
because parents do not wish to subject their children to unpleasant living conditions 
and the lack of control required to socialize them. A more egoistic model would 
perhaps state that crowding causes children to impinge more upon their parents. In 
either case, high density presumably increases the "costs" of having children, which 
in turn creates an incentive to limit family size. 
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When small space has been allocated and résources are wanting, popula- 
tion growth would be very onerous. Under such conditions, would families 
reduce their own fertility voluntarily? In addition to the cited material 
on Israel, some evidence has been found indicating that the tight housing 
markets in East European nations since World War II may explain their 
low fertility (see Berent 1970 for a review of the evidence). Yet the rela- 
tionship between housing and fertility is one of the less researched aspects 
of population growth. The present study develops a single model of how 
density can affect fertility and applies it to a single situation. 


A MODEL OF INESCAPABLE HIGH DENSITY 


Suppose that a given social system were characterized by high inside 
housing density with no foreseeable possibility of escape through individ- 
ual initiative or technological advancement. Suppose further that each 
couple were forced to take on itself the full burden of crowding engendered 
by each additional child. In other words, suppose that the disincentive to 
have children were to fall directly and immediately on each couple, who 
would themselves experience the discomfort of crowding in their everyday 
life. On the other hand, small families would enjoy the immediate and 
direct benefits of spacious living. The central hypothesis of this paper is 
that such a situation would tend to produce voluntary fertility reduction 
on a decentralized basis. 

» The “ideal experiment” for testing this hypothesis would perhaps assign 
a group of couples to unpleasantly dense physical locations. A more benign 
experiment might provide quarters which would be comfortable for a small 
family but uncomfortable for a large one. Couples with more children would 
be provided with no more space than other couples. When a couple had an `’ 
additional child, the family would be allocated no additional space. Thus, 
the experimental treatment would involve not only the initial degree of 
density but also the absence of alternative living arrangements in the 
present or the foreseeable future. If the treatment group were to reduce 
their fertility in comparison with that of a control group who were able 
to accommodate to increased family size, the hypothesis would be substanti- 
ated. i 

Carrying out such an experiment in real life, though conceivable, would 
raise serious ethical and practical questions. However, the important policy 
implications provide a motivation to ferret out any available evidence. 


A QUASI EXPERIMENT ON THE IMPACT OF HIGH DENSITY ON FERTILITY 


We have made a serendipitous discovery of a real housing develop- 
ment in which certain aspects of the “ideal experiment” are approxi- 
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mated. Bogotá, Colombia, is! a burgeoning South American city with a 
tight and expensive housing market.? Between 1961 and 1965 the Colom- 
kian government's Instituto de Crédito Territorial (ICT) constructed 
Ciudad Kennedy, a satellite city of Bogotá The largest community 
built in Latin America under the Alliance for Progress, Ciudad Kennedy 
houses approximately 120,000 people in subsidized family-owned dwellings. 
Though Ciudad Kennedy was designed to help alleviate the housing prob- 
lems of Bogotá, the housing market in that city remains tight, partly 
because of continued in-migration from the countryside. The great competi- 
tion among upper-working- and lower-middle-class persons for Ciudad 
Kennedy housing attests to the tight market, and the subsidies (amid 
serious inflation) provide a strong incentive to remain there despite the 
annoyances that are found. Two main types of dwelling were available 
in Ciudad Kennedy: individual houses and multiple-dwelling apartment 
houses. The individual houses were provided in a semifinished condition 
with only 32.3 square meters of space but were built on lots of 108 square 
meters. Residents were able to build second stories or additional rooms 
expanding into their lot. The apartments were initially larger units (86.3 
square meters each) and were located in four-story buildings. Though the 
apartments were offered to the public finished, they lacked yards or other 
room for expansion. Residents of both types of housing were fortunate to 
have been admitted to Ciudad Kennedy, considering the alternatives which 
they could afford. Apartment residents whose family size increased were 
not able to move to the houses, and larger apartments were unavailable 
in Ciudad Kennedy. 

The apartment dwellers in Ciudad Kennedy lived under something 
similar to the experimental conditions mentioned earlier, since they felt 
crowded and since any additional children would create a high probability 
of additional crowding while the tight market created a low probability of 
finding more spacious housing elsewhere near Bogotá. The house dwellers 
resemble a control group, primarily because their yards could be used for 
both present enjoyment of outdoor living space and future expansion of 
indoor living space, though they underwent the “placebo treatment" of 
moving to the same project. As a consequence, after moving to Ciudad 
Kennedy, apartment dwellers are expected to demonstrate lower fertility 
than house dwellers. 

One of the most important requirements of the "ideal" experiment is 
that subjects either must be randomly assigned to the experimental or 
control group or should be matched on other attributes which are likely 


3 For an analysis of the dramatic housing shortage found in Bogotá, see DNP (1970). 


4 For detailed information on the Ciudad Kennedy Project, see ICT (1965), ICT and 
USAID (1966), ICT and IDB (n.d.), and USAID (n.d.). 
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to influence the results. Neither of these proeedures was followed by ICT 
‘officials in assigning people to apartments or houses. Rather, newspaper 
advertisements announced the availability of each subset of units as it 
became available. 

One of the greatest dangers for a quasi experiment such as this is 
that self-selection of the “treatment” by “subjects” or the assignment of 
“subjects” by administrative rules might affect the results. We shall assess 
the likelihood that this has happened and then make plans to control the 
effects. 

Suppose that families were to choose houses and apartments in a buyers’ 
market in the absence of housing subsidies or other market interferences. 
Those who have or expect to have large families would probably prefer 
houses, while those who expect to keep their families small would pre- 
fer apartments. Such a situation might merely provide cross-cultural evi- 
dence that intended fertility affects selection of housing types and produces 
a spurious correlation between housing type and fertility subsequent to 
occupancy. In the present case, a seller’s market, government subsidies, 
regulated entry into Ciudad Kennedy, and lack of opportunity to move from 
one subproject to another are all factors which reduce the likelihood that 
self-selection influenced the results. People could not simply choose to live 
in the houses or apartments. Families would try to gain entry to Ciudad 
Kennedy by applying for whichever subproject was advertised as avail- 
able. To obtain either type of housing was a privilege. Rejection of applica- 
tions was the rule. As noted by the manager of the ICT when referring 
to this housing shortage, “The actual fact is that in eight months close to 
150,000 applications for housing have been received. This establishes that 
the housing problem is critical, that it is above the present capacity of the 
ICT and government, and that it will tend to be aggravated in the future. 
At the rate of construction of about 25,000 new housing units per. year 
which the ICT produces, it will take it, theoretically, nearly six years to 
answer the present demand without counting upon the 40,000 new urban 
families which each year apply for housing . . .” (El Tiempo 1964). For 
most-families, either of the two types of housing was superior to the avail- 
able and affordable alternatives. Our survey did not disclose any prefer- 
ence for apartment living per se, so that we feel justified in ruling out 
the likelihood of a spurious correlation between housing type and fertility 
based upon selection of apartments by couples intending to reduce fertility. 

The administrative procedures for assigning persons to one type of 
housing or the other had nothing to do directly with family size or housing 
preference>Assignment was made largely by administrative convenience 
and on a first-come, first-served basis. Nevertheless, the apartments were 
relatively more costly and had a higher minimum monthly mortgage pay- 
ment than the houses, so that families of higher social status were more 
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likely to receive apartments. As Simmons and Cardona (1973) have shown 
a negative relationship between socioeconomic status and fertility for. 
Bogotá during the period under investigation, fertility will probably be 
spuriously correlated with housing type in the predicted direction. This 
means that, despite a lack of preference for apartment living, the families 
that moved into apartments would have produced relatively fewer children 
regardless of housing type. 

Other factors may also produce a spurious correlation between housing 
type and fertility. Those families which are disposed to have more children 
wil probably have already had more children before moving, especially 
if parents have been of child-bearing age for many years. Education, age, 
and urban origins could also explain the lower fertility found in the apart- 
ments. However, we can control statistically for such critical variables as 
prior fertility, age, and socioeconomic status. 

'Let us suppose (a) that the house dwellers maintained their fertility 
and increased their living space by adding additional rooms horizontally 
and vertically; and (5) that apartment dwellers reduced their fertility 
without expanding their living space because of architectural constraints. 
It follows logically that the density per dwelling would increase at a faster 
pace in the houses. However, because of the house dwellers’ greater ability 
to manipulate their environment, such increases in objective density per 
dwelling need not result in subjective feelings of crowding? nor in equal 
increases in objective density per room. Increases in population can be 
more readily neutralized in the houses by increasing the number of rooms 
so that the number of persons per room is maintained or its increment 
limited. This would suggest a homeostatic process in the houses whereby 
increased density per dwelling tends to be neutralized by increasing the 
living space.” Thus the costs in additional crowding that accompany in- 
creases in population can be minimized in the houses. Verification of 
construction intended to mitigate crowding would support our hypothesis 
that apartment living tends to reduce fertility because of its inability to 
offer relief from increased family size. 

Another source of spuriousness in these data could be differential attri- 
tion. If apartment dwellers were to leave Ciudad Kennedy after having 
additional children, this might produce the appearance of low fertility. 
The fact of the matter is that both apartment dwellers and house dwellers 
had a strong tendency to remain in Ciudad Kennedy from the time their 
subproject was available to the time of interview. 


5 According to Simmons and Cardona (1973), adoption of family planning is more 
extensive in Bogotá among the better-educated and younger families. 


SJn fact it can be argued that apartment dwellers can feel relatively more crowded 
partly because of their inability to expand their housing conditions. 


" We are grateful to an anonymous reviewer for suggesting this point to us. 
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In the fall of 1971 a random sample of 60 households in Ciudad Kennedy 
was interviewed by a small team of researchers from the University of 
Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, and the Universidad de los Andes in Bogota, 
Colombia. The sample was so stratified as to be evenly divided between 
apartments and houses. (Despite the small number of cases, the results 
proved to be statistically significant, as will be shown later.) One adult 
member of each household (whoever was home at the time) was inter- 
viewed. Though wives were the most frequent respondents, the household 
information relevant to this paper could just as easily have been given by 
any adult member of the household. Since the household is the unit of 
analysis, there is no need to assign weights to different types of respon- 
dents. The sample includes a reasonably wide range of both upper-working- 
and lower-middle-class persons. For reasons already discussed, the 
apartment dwellers tend to have somewhat higher education, occupational 
status, and income than the house dwellers. As table 1A shows, only 
24% of the apartment family heads in this sample, compared with 57% of 
the house family heads, had failed to achieve more than primary schooling. 
About 54% of the apartment heads, as opposed to only 12% of the house 
heads, had managerial or salaried white-collar positions. However, these 
class differences are attenuated by the facts that 36% of the house owners, 
as opposed to 11% of the apartment owners, were lower middle class, self- 
employed owners of shops, or white-collar salesmen working on a commis- 
sion basis, and roughly a third of each group were employed as skilled 
workers. The average monthly income was 3,032 Colombian pesos for 
apartment dwellers (595 per capita), as opposed to 2,300 for house owners 
(355 per capita). Another difference was the relatively greater urban 
background of the apartment heads, of whom 3296 were born in the capital, 
compared with only 4% of the house heads. Moreover, a larger number 
of the former had been born in cities of over 40,000 persons, 5796 versus 
27%. The same pattern holds for wives. This is not to say, however, that 
the house dwellers are rural people, since the vast majority of both groups 
had lived over 10 years in Bogotá and had not migrated directly from 
the countryside to Ciudad Kennedy. The groups were similar in family 
organization in that about four-fifths of each were legally married, only 
about a fifth reporting male absenteeism. The mean ages were 39.7 and 
35.8 at time of moving and 46.1 and 41.7 at the time of interview for 
house and apartment owners, respectively. Despite the differing descrip- 
tions of these groups, there was enough overlap on each variable to allow 
controls to be applied statistically. 

The survey data help to conform our supposition that this quasi experi- 


8 The exchange rate was approximately 20 pesos to the U.S. dollar. 
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* TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF “EXPERIMENTAL” AND “CONTROL” Grours (%) 





























Attributes Apartments Houses 
A. Head of household: 
1. Age at interview: 
21-30. 4. cessere Rer ua erp Crea ies Y 3 7 
31-0 evel ee perge wis aye in actin Mme eas 50 23 
41-50 oribnnnsees e e i Aree E ai IN EY 30 40 
E KE RHET aa RN RONUERRUN 17 30 
Total. oae equ ra eR .BUUOO a WS 100 100 
2. Educational attainment: 
Primary e. uere reg EY ues ex erai NES 24 57 
Secondary |... eund cic sacl EYE 58 43 
Higher ..... usan “ecVishe ecw PUR FA TRI EN IR C e S 18 0 
Total i... eret eve ces eben i V rns 100 1C0 
3. Occupation: 
Self-employed white collar, sales ............ li 36 
Other white collar .................. eese. 54 12 
Skilled worker ....................esees 32 40 
Unskilled worker ..................... e... 3 12 
Total | recone uegevenscobeRR RECO PIE 100 1CO 
4. Monthly income in pesos: 
2,000. or less 55.5.0: obere eda arias 42 60 
2001-3,000 ..... oce ee ree rope yr ern 24 37 
30001-E- ul eI UY Lee tees ES 34 3 
Total recess ee a PERS ` 100 100 
5. Place of birth: 
Bogotá ...- 5 elo ITI eit pa 32 4 
Other city over 40,000 ..................s. 25 23 
Places under 40,000 ...............eseseese 43 73 
Totali ILLU muribus ws 100 100 
B. Household: 
1. Over 5 years Ciudad Kennedy ............... 80 77 
2. Monthly payment 800 pesos or less ......... m 13 33 
3, Eight or more persons .................. ses 17 73 
4. Present dwelling called better than previous one 59 69 
5. Something bothersome about present dwelling . 63 36 





NorE.—N's range from 25 to 30. Because of the small sample, these data should be utilized solely 
to assess the suitability of the two subsamples for the quasi- -experimental design, not as a means of 


2stimating parameters for the entire populaíon. 


ment approximates the conditions stipulated earlier. The tight housing 
market was confirmed by our interviews and by the fact that even resi- 
dents who complain about their housing have tended to remain in Ciudad 
Kennedy since it was built. Indeed, virtually all of our respondents stated 
that the reason for moving to Ciudad Kennedy was the opportunity of 
obtaining a dwelling in Bogotá's tight housing market, while only one 


respondent stated a preference for apartment living per se. 
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Unfortunately, we were unable to locate and interview former residents 
who had moved and therefore could not control for attrition as a possible 
explanation for any correlation between apartment living and fertility. 
However, the bias arising from this imperfection should not be serious 
since the mean number of years in the project was 5.9 for apartment 
dwellers and 6.4 for house dwellers. Considering that most of the apart- 
ments were about six years old and most houses seven years old at the 
time of the interview, and since vacancies were easily filled by people 
waiting to gain entry to Ciudad Kennedy, high attrition rates would have 
produced a lower mean number of years in apartments than was actually 
observed in the sample. In addition, the house dwellers originally had four 
rooms, but this number had increased dramatically to a mean of 8.4 rooms 
per house. All house owners in the sample had added at least one bedroom, 
while the best any apartment owner had managed to do was to “add” a 
room by subdividing one. In sum, the survey data tend to support the 
outline of the quasi experiment presented earlier, although our conclusion 
that Ciudad Kennedy provides a likely test case was grounded on more 
evidence than the survey alone. 


New rooms were used not only to increase the living space for the 
family, but were rented to strangers for cash income. Only 10% of the 
apartment dwellers reported this practice? The interesting result is that 
inside housing density did not decline among house owners. As shown in 
table 1B, three-fourths of the houses had eight or more persons, compared 
with 17% of the apartments. The average number of persons per house 
was 10.9 and per apartment 6.1. However, the greater flexibility of the 
living space in the houses resulted in a relatively smaller difference in 
the average number of persons per room, 1.25 for houses versus 1.01 for 
apartments. That is, house living allowed residents to neutralize much 
of the increased density per dwelling by expanding the overall living space. 

It is paradoxical that families would seek more space only to give it up 
by having more children and renting out rooms. Yet the data indicate a 
surprising lack of correspondence between “objective” and “subjective” 
housing density. Although a majority of the owners of both types of 
housing considered their dwelling better than their previous one, 63% 
of apartment dwellers mentioned something bothersome about their present 
dwelling (compared with 36% of house dwellers). When asked whether 
they considered their dwelling to be “big,” "sufficient," or “small,” 53% of 
apartment dwellers and 27% of house dwellers chose the third response. 
This variable (coded 1, 2, 3, respectively) is more highly correlated with 
the dummy variable T denoting apartment residence (r — .2439) than 


9A discussion of this practice in another housing development in Bogota is found in 
Solaün, Flinn, and Kronus (1974). 
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with the number of people per bedroom (7 = .2106). Regression analysis, 
which in this case is mathematically equivalent to analysis of covariance, 
reveals that 


D, = 1.4414 + 0.0792D, + 0.3775T (R? = .1516). 
(0.0354) (0.1566) 


' This means that type of residence (T) has a significant effect on sub- 
jective density (D,), controlling for objective density (D,). The standard 
errors are presented in parentheses. 

It appears that apartments probably cause people to feel more crowded 
than do houses for reasons that go beyond the number of persons per room. 
Reasons for this are not difficult to find. Human perceptions are based 
upon past, present, and future position (see the economic models of con- 
sumer behavior, eg., Friedman [1957]). House dwellers had expanded 
their dwellings in the past, and slightly over half of them reported that 
they planned to construct additional rooms in the future if their economic 
resources permitted them to do so. In contrast—and reflecting dissatis- 
faction with their current space—the most frequent addition planned by 
the apartment owners was an increase in the number of closets. For obvious 
reasons they did not plan to build new rooms. Furthermore, almost half 

of the apartment dwellers complained about lack of privacy because of 
the neighbors. Several volunteered the opinion that Colombia was too 
"backward" to allow for the successful communal sharing of space required 
by apartment living. Also, of course, houses can be made more spacious 
through the use of yards and porches as “rooms.” In contrast to apart- 
ment residents, none of the house dwellers volunteered complaints about 
space or their neighbors. Only two referred to lack of space in response 
to specific probing about shortcomings of their dwellings (compared with 
47% of apartment owners). 


THE VARIABLES 


For each household, we counted the number of children born before and 
after the family moved to Ciudad Kennedy. Two fertility indexes were 
constructed for each of the two groups: 


E A 
Á4 — 15 
C5 — C1 

dile 

d er 


where C's denote the number of living children and the A's the age of the 
head of household, at time 1 (the year of moving to Ciudad Kennedy) and 
time 2 (1971, the year of the interview). Each fertility index specifies 
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the number of now-living children born per.year subject to risk: PF as- 
sumes that a household head has had no children for the first 15 years of 
his life and has been subject to risk thereafter; Fə measures the number 
of children born during residence in Ciudad Kennedy (C2 — C4), which is 
divided by the number of years in residence here (42 — 41). Unfortunately, 
the interview failed to determine wife's present age or age at marriage.!? 
The small sample and the limited demographic questions did not allow 
employment of the standardization techniques common in demographic 
analysis of census data; therefore controls were applied using multiple 
regression in order to conserve degrees of freedom. The numbers of chil- . 
dren born before and after moving were calculated from reports of the 
ages of children at the time of the interview. The age of the head of house- 
hold was measured in years. Urban origin was measured by asking the 
city of birth of the husband and the wife, assigning 1-4 points for each 
(1 — city under 40,000; 2 — city from 40,000 to 100,000; 3 — city over 
100,000 except Bogotá; 4 — Bogotá), and adding these two values to- 
gether. This index has values from 2 to 8, with the larger values indicating 
that both spouses were born in large cities. Unfortunately, farm origin 
was not distinguished from birth in small cities (under 40,000), but the 
index gives some indication of the urban origin of parents. Education of 
the head of household was measured on a seven-point scale (1 — incom- 
plete primary schooling; 2 — complete primary; 3 — incomplete second- 
ary; 4 — incomplete secondary and vocational; 5 — complete secondary; 
6 — incomplete university; 7 — complete university). 


RESULTS 


The 30 house-dwelling families produced a total of 193 children—153 
before moving and 40 after moving to Ciudad Kennedy: F, was 0.219 
children born per year in which the household was subject to risk of 
pregnancy before moving; F> was 0.222 children born per year subject to 
risk after moving. Considering that mean age of the heads of household 
was 39.7 at the time of moving to Ciudad Kennedy, this is an extremely 
high fertility rate. Houses headed by persons well into their thirties and 
forties were still averaging one child every four or five years. The fertility 
rate among among house dwellers held constant after moving to Ciudad 
Kennedy. 


10 No upper age limit was placed on child-bearing years because wife's age is not 
known. However, the fact that the house heads were older than the apartment heads 
suggests that we are more likely to have overestimated the years subject to risk of 
pregnancy and underestimated fertility in the apartments. There is no reason to believe 
that the two groups differ in husband-wife age structure. The lack of an upper age 
limit on child-bearing years for F, and F, leads us to err on the conservative side so 
far as our hypothesis is concerned. 
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Apartment dwellers, also 30 in number, reported having had 100 chil- 
dren in all, but only nine children were born to this “experimental” group 
after moving to Ciudad Kennedy. Not a single apartment dweller had 
more than one child after moving, and-21 out of 30 had no children at all 
while living in Ciudad Kennedy, despite the fact that apartment dwellers 
tended to be younger than house dwellers. As table 2 shows, the value of 


TABLE 2 


RESULTS OF THE QUASI EXPERIMENT Rexratinc House DENSITY TO 
FERTILITY BEHAVIOR: OBSERVED FERTILITY RATES 











Before Moving to After Moving to 

Ciudad Kennedy Ciudad Kennedy 
(Fy) (F,) 
Experimental group (apartment dwellers) ........ 0.148 0.048 
Control group (house dwellers) ................. 0.219 0.222 





F, was 0.148 for the “experimental group," which was lower than the 
fertility of the control group to start with. The effects of the experimental 
treatment are manifested in the small value of Fs, which was only 0.048 
children born per year subject to risk in Ciudad Kennedy. The value of 
F, for apartment dwellers was only about one-quarter of the value of Fo 
for house dwellers and only about one-third the value of F for apartment 
dwellers prior to moving. 

Could these differences have arisen from sampling error? The sample is 
very small, of course, but statistical tests take sample size into account. 
Difference-of-means tests were performed, both assuming and not assuming 
equal variances in the two groups. The resulting t-tests indicate that F; for 
apartment dwellers is significantly less than both F4 for apartment dwellers 
and Fs for house dwellers (P < .0001, regardless of the assumptions about 
equal variances). 

These quasi-experimental results are significant substantively as well as 
statistically. If Colombian households were to have 0.048 children per year 
for a full 30 years, then only 1.44 children per household would be born 
in all, a fertility rate below the standard replacement rate of about two 
children per household and lower than the average ideal family size in 
Bogota of 3.64 (Simmons and Cardona 1973). Even if one assumes that 
F> is underestimated and allows the mean children born per year subject 
- to risk to be 2 SE greater (see table 3), Fo still reaches only 0.080. Sus- 
tained for a full 30 years, such a rate would produce about 2.4 children 
per household, not a high fertility rate in Latin America terms. 

The reader has already been alerted to the fact that nonrandom factors 
may account for part of the observed relationships. The fact that Fi was 
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TABLE 3 


STANDARD DEVIATIONS oF F}, Fo, F,, AND F, 


BrronE MoviNc AFTER MOVING 
^ ^ = A A bad 
or, OF, oF, oF, N 





Experimental group (apartment dwellers) .. 0.103 0.019 0.086 0.016 30 
Control group (house dwellers) .......... 0.088 0.016 0.279 . 0.052 30 








lower for apartment dwellers than for house dwellers confirms the assump- 
tion that the former were likely to start out with lower fertility in the 
first place. It is quite clear from table 2, however, that the fertility gap 
between the two groups became far greater after several years in Ciudad 
Kennedy than it had been before moving. 

We will proceed to control for prior fertility (F4), urban origin (Xi), 
age (Xs), and education (X3) in order to see whether the correlation be- 
tween apartment living and F^» is spurious. In addition, type of residence 
is treated as a.dummy variable, T, with house and apartment residence 
coded O and 1, respectively. Pairwise deletions were used to conserve cases 
in the correlation matrix (table 4) with N’s ranging from 49 to 60. 


TABLE 4 


PAIRWISE CORRELATIONS, MEANS, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
MULTIVARIATE FERTILITY MODEL 








x, X, X, T F, F, 

X, = urban origin ............. wee —40824 .2430 3794  —.1074 —.1428 

Xo LXBEe-UL. danno gius 53 a... —.3249  —.2357 0162  —.2882 

X, = education ............46. 49 56 X^ 4546 —.3579 —.1284 

T = apartment residence ...... 53 60 56 Se. 23513 —.3931 

F, = fertility before .......... 53 60 56 60 ei .1978 
F., = fertility after ........... 53 60 56 60 60 

X case dats pte Mata steht 6.13 43.9 3.0 0.5 0.184 0.135 

O dilate das rU REIN E eed 1.95 9.2 1.6 0.5 0102 0.223 





NoTE.—Upper triangle includes pairwise correlations while lower triangle presents respective N’s. 


The relationship between Fs and the other variables is best summarized 
in the following nonstandardized equation: 


Fo = .8997 + .0580F, — .0016X, — .0100X_ — .0062X3 — .2061T. 
(.3089) — (0157) — (.0033)  (.0216) (.0687) 


This model explains 31.1% of the variance in Fs, of which only 0.3% is 
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added by including F;, X;, and X, The standard errors are presented 
in parentheses. Regression coefficients Xs and T are at least three times 
the standard error, and housing type T adds a significant 15.8% to the vari- 
ance explained by all other variables. The regression equation indicates 
that each year of aging among household heads leads to a decrease in the 
number of children born to a household per year, since the coefficient 
relating X4 (age) to Fs is negative. The results also indicate that living in 
an apartment predicts a fertility decline of approximately one-fifth child 
2er year subject to risk of pregnancy. Projected over an entire decade, apart- 
ment living would produce 2.061 fewer children born per household. Though 
the standard errors indicate that these results are statistically significant, 
suggesting that we reject the null hypothesis of no effects, it is still quite 
possible that the present data exaggerate the effects. However, our main 
purpose is not to estimate these parameters (considering the small sample) 
but to demonstrate that living in apartments has an impact on fertility 
among the lower-middle- and upper-working-class strata in Bogotá. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The literature has dealt with the preference for living in houses of persons 
oriented toward raising children, but few studies have observed the impact 
of type of housing on fertility patterns over several years under quasi- 
experimental conditions. Our study has dealt with a group of families 
that did not show any preference for apartment living per se but moved 
into apartments because they offered a unique opportunity to purchase 
government-subsidized dwellings in Bogotá, a city with a very tight housing 
market. We were able to observe that while house dwellers maintained 
their fertility apartment dwellers reduced it after moving to Ciudad 
Kennedy. i 

It could be argued that the decline in fertility among the apartment 
dwellers reflects a long-standing desire on the part of this subgroup to 
limit their family size, considering their relatively lower initial fertility, 
their higher socioeconomic status, and the more modern attitudes toward 
birth control that can be expected from this relatively younger group 
(Simmons and Cardona 1973). Were this the case, our paper might simply 
add cross-cultural support to the proposition that apartment living is un- 
desirable for persons oriented toward raising children. However, the facts 
indicate no preference for apartment living. Despite the small sample size, 
we found a statistically significant relationship between type of dwelling 
and fertility after controlling for key variable affecting fertility in Bogotá. 


11 The insignificance of education and urban origin may be an artifact of the limited 
sample, which includes only lower-middle- and upper-working-class subjects. We 
make no inference about the applicability of this equation to all of Colombian society. 
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This supports our conclusion that among lower-middle- and upper-working- 
class bogotanos, apartment living probably tends to reduce fertility. This 
finding is important, particularly for nations with a tight housing market 
in which government regulation and control of housing are found. Such a 
description definitely fits Colombia, where an urban development strategy 
is the predominant part of the national economic development plan 
(Solaün, Cepeda, and Bagley 1973). 

Of course, uncontrolled differences between house and apartment dwellers 
could always account for some or all of the differences in fertility. Never- 
theless, several potential control variables turn out to be unnecessary in this 
study. For instance, female labor-force participation rates and educational 
attainment of children were equal in both “experimental” and “control” 
groups. It is also important to point out that both groups lived in the same 
housing development located in the same part of town. Therefore, urban- 
suburban differences have been minimized, and standard urban ecology 
cannot readily provide an alternative explanation of our results. Life-style 
differences affecting fertility in this study are likely to have taken effect 
through housing type, not metropolitan location. 

While research provides reasonable support for the hypothesis that some 
housing patterns produced fertility reductions among the residents of one 
of the largest subsidized public housing projects in Latin America, we are 
unable to determine the exact impact of specific housing attributes. It does 
appear that apartments create a feeling of subjective crowding for reasons 
which go beyond the degree of objective density. The lack of yards, the 
sharing of noise and odors, the knowledge that room expansion is im- 
possible—any combination of these factors might explain it. In addition, 
we have been able to observe a pattern by which the house dwellers in- 
creased the number of rooms in order to reduce feelings of subjective 
crowding and neutralize the increases in objective density per dwelling 
that were brought about by increments in population. In contrast, the 
apartment dwellers who could not expand their living space and neutralize 
increases in population by adding rooms reduced their fertility. These 
patterns suggest that subjective crowding and apartment living should be 
considered inhibitors of fertility. 

The reader is urged to avoid undue optimism about population problems. 
These data do not indicate that crowding per se will lead to a decline in 
fertility, but rather that a specific type of crowding in a specific set of 
circumstances tends to have that effect on particular social strata. There 
is no guarantee that future events in Colombia or any other nation will 
duplicate all of these conditions or that political realities would allow 
widespread adoption of housing policies to encourage fertility reduction. 
Quite aside from the capital and organizational resources needed to replace 

‘old housing with new, the unpopularity of crowded apartments and the 
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political risks of denying more space to a burgeoning urban population 
provide little hope for a panacea. Nonetheless, these data do imply that 
one‘ type of urban crowding encourages reductions in fertility. A further 
note of demographic optimism can be found in the fact that the apartments 
in Ciudad Kennedy produced little evidence of overt and disastrous 
suffering, despite the fact that the residents were relatively dissatisfied 
with their dwellings. Ciudad Kennedy apartments yielded fertility declines 
without the extremes that Malthusian pessimists predict. 

Other correlates of fertility might relate to the crowding hypothesis. 
Could the high fertility of rural areas be attributed to their plentiful out- . 
door living space? Could the high fertility rates in Latin America shanty- 
towns (favelas, ranchos, or barrios) be attributed to their location at the 
edge of town with the opportunity to build on new rooms and to expand 
onto the next hill? Could the lower fertility in countries like the USSR, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Israel be attributed in part to the alloca- 
tion of small apartments by tight-fisted government agencies? If the various 
methods now used to adjust to Jarger families were to vanish, so might 
the willingness to have more children. However, we do not claim that our 
results apply to racial minorities or the poorest members of society. 

In many nations the reward derived from reducing family size are 
ambiguous and indirect since many of the costs of having children are 
borne by society instead of particular parents. The incentives to reduce 
fertility were much stronger and more clear-cut among the apartment 
dwellers in Ciudad Kennedy, even though its planners had not anticipated 
them, 
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Patterns of Educational Attainment 


in Great Britain" 
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Drawing on a longitudinal data set from a national sample of 
British children born in 1946, this paper explains educational 
attainment of boys at age 21 in terms of social origin, ability, 
and type of secondary school attended. Both ability and social 
origin help to explain selection for type of secondary school. At- 
tending one of the more elite forms of secondary school (grammar, 
technical, or private) is associated with higher levels of attainment, 
even with ability held constant. Formal qualifications, awarded 
according to universalistic standards, and opportunities for further 
education after leaving school are important means by which the 
effects of school type are tempered, but the effects are strong through- 
out. 


One focus in the examination of factors influencing educational attain- 
ment has been on the characteristics of the schools individuals attend. , 
The effects of school differences, net of the effects of social origins, have 
not been shown to be very great in this country (Hauser 1969). In the 
British system, however, a much more explicit differentiation between 
kinds of schools is made, and one might expect a greater effect there 
than here. 

The British educational system has been undergoing major changes 
over the past decade or two, although even today it is considerably dif- 
ferent from our own. Since the data used in the analysis presented here 
pertain to a cohort of boys born in 1946, however, it is reasonable in 
the present discussion to ignore the most recent changes. i 

During the relevant period, the vast majority of children began their 
formal schooling in an infants’ school at about five years of age, moving 
at about eight to the junior school. During the last year of the junior 


1 This is a shortened version of a paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Association, Montreal, August 1974. The arrangements for the 
use of these data were made while the author was in London on a Senior Postdoctoral 
Fellowship from the National Science Foundation, and the analysis was conducted 
under grant no. GS-28627, also from the NSF. I am grateful to J. W. B. Douglas for 
granting me access to these data. Elizabeth Atkins and Sharon Poss were very helpful 
at various stages of the data processing. I am also indebted to Elizabeth Atkins, 
Richard T. Campbell, J. W. B. Douglas, and an anonymous reviewer for their careful 
reading and pointed criticisms of an earlier draft of this paper. Weaknesses which 
remain are wholly my own responsibility. 
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school, when they were approximately I'l. years old, an overall assessment 
of each child's progress and promise was, made, generally referred to as 
"the eleven plus." It varied from area to area but included written ex- 
aminations, teachers’ ratings, and, to some extent, parents’ wishes. This 
was the basis of assignment of children to secondary schools. (Assign- 
ment occurred at age 12 in Scottish schools.) Within the state-supported . 
system, secondary schools were generally of three types: grammar schools, 
oriented toward preparing students for higher levels of education of an 
academic type; technical schools, nearly as demanding as grammar schools 
but oriented toward more applied fields such as engineering, nursing, and 
so on; and secondary modern schools. The last tended to be a residual 
category: those who were not selected for grammar or technical schools 
were automatically assigned to the secondary modern schools. There were 
also, of course, schools in the private sector through which parents could 
seek what they might view as a more appropriate education for their 
children than that available in the assigned state-supported school, but 
the proportion of students attending such schools was very small. (There 
are few private schools in Scotland; students there generally attend either 
a five-year senior secondary or a three-year junior secondary school.) 
Once assigned to one of the selective schools, a student had the oppor- 
tunity to develop in ways not easily available to the secondary modern 
school pupil. 

At the time the boys studied here went through school, attendance 
was mandatory only until the age of 15, and the majority of students, 
especially those in nonselective schools, actually left full-time education 
before they reached the age of 16. Compensating for this fact to some 
extent, however, was an elaborate set of programs of “further education" 
through which an individual, after leaving secondary school, could obtain 
credentials which increased his occupational opportunities. Some students 
who left secondary school relatively early transferred immediately to a 
full-time lower-level program in a college of further education. Even 
more common were various forms of part-time education ranging from 
programs of “day release," in which employers allowed (or required) 
employees to attend school during working hours, to “sandwich courses" 
in which short-term full-time courses were taken between periods of full- 


2 The British differentiate among kinds of schools in more detail than this summary 
suggests. The only other kind of school serving a significant proportion of students, 
however, is the comprehensive school, which combines some of the features of the 
other three major types. It is a relatively new form, established to meet criticisms by 
those who object to the elitist implications of early selection and the sharp differentia- 
tion between the selective and nonselective schools. Only 1096 of the sample studied 
here went to comprehensive schools. Nineteen percent went to grammar schools, 6196 
to secondary modern schools, 496 to technical schools, and the rest to a variety of 
other types. 
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time work, to programs of night study similar to those available in the 
United States. 

The significance of opportunities for further education in the British 
system goes beyond the mere possibility of obtaining additional years 
of education.: One of the features of the British system is an elaborate 
set of “qualifications” recognized both in the educational system and by 
industry. Within the formal school system, it is possible for a youngster 
to take a number of examinations in different subjects. If he passes them, 
he has academic qualifications which are significant for later employment 
or for admission to institutions of higher education. These qualifications 
are basically at several levels. Although advanced qualifications require 
extended study, there is no guarantee that remaining in school will lead 
to any qualifications. Various equivalent forms of certification are avail- 
able through the institutions of further education. It is thus possible for 
a student to obtain even high-level recognized qualifications after leaving 
school as well as while he is in school. 

As a channel of social mobility, then, the British educational system 
has two very important features. First, the early selection of students for 
assignment to different kinds of secondary school presumably affects 
their potential for mobility, and selection is supposed to be primarily 
a function of academic-intellectual qualities. Second, although the ma- 
jority of young people leave full-time education at an early age, further 
education programs have the potential for differentiating among students 
with similar formal schooling and for compensating for any disadvantages 
due to the early selection. My purpose is to examine the ways these char- 
acteristics affect educational attainment. 


METHOD 


The data used in the analysis come from the ambitious longitudinal 
study conducted by J. W. B. Douglas. The study has followed a national 
cohort of British youngsters born in the first week of March 1946 from 
before their birth to the present. Although death and emigration have 
reduced the sample from the original 5,362 cases to 4,720 living in Brit- 
ain by 1961, Douglas and his associates have been remarkably successful 
in maintaining contact with the subjects and in obtaining the desired 
periodic information. The original sample consisted of all the children 
of nonmanual and agricultural fathers and one-fourth of those of manual 
fathers born in Britain in that week. Only the boys are used in this anal- 


3 It is impossible to convey in a brief article the diversity of types of further education. 
The interested reader is referred to Cantor and Roberts (1969) for a detailed discussion. 
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ysis. Weighting is used to bring the sample back to a representation of 
all boys in the total cohort.* 

The status-attainment models developed in the United States are used 
as the basis of the present analysis, but it incorporates the significant 
features of the British school system. The four exogenous variables 
(father’s occupation, father’s education, family size, and measured abil- 
ity) are seen as having an effect on what type of secondary school a 
child attends. All five of these variables are then viewed as influencing 
his level of educational attainment. Attainment can be measured in three 
ways: by the age at which a boy left full-time lower-level schooling, by 
the qualifications he obtained while in full-time school, and by his edu- 
cational level at age 21. , 

The variables are measured as follows: 

Father’s occupation is classified as: (1) semiskilled or unskilled manual 
worker, agricultural worker, or worker of unknown skill; (2) foreman 
or skilled manual worker; (3) nonmanual wage earner; (4) self-employed, 
farmer, or salaried employee; (5) professional or employer of 10 or more 
workers. This classification refers to the fathers’ jobs when the boys 
were 11 years old; the information was collected from the mothers in 
1957. The numerical codes noted here and below were used in the cor- 
relation and regression analysis. 

The categories used for father’s education are: (1) attended primary 
school only, no qualifications; (2) took courses after leaving primary 
school, no qualifications; (3) attended secondary school, no qualifica- 
tions; (4) took courses after leaving secondary school, no qualifications; 
(5) took courses after leaving primary or secondary school, obtained 
technical or commercial qualifications; (6) took courses after leaving 
primary or secondary school, obtained professional qualifications or a 
higher degree. This information was collected in interviews with the boys’ 
mothers when the boys were six years old. 

Family size is the number of children in the family (including the 
sample child) when the boys were 15. The highest category coded was 
seven or more. 

Ability is a standardized score (mean of 50, standard deviation of 10) 
for the Alice Heim AH4 tests of verbal and nonverbal ability (see Pidgeon 
1968), classified into five categories of standard scores: 1-41, 42-47, 
48-52, 53—58, and 59 and above. The tests were administered in 1961 
when the boys were 15.5 


3 See Douglas, Ross, and Simpson (1968) for further details of the study design and 
sample losses. 


$ Although ability is used to explain school type selection, the ability measure used 
was made after school assignment. One might expect that the more academic orienta- 
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A simple dichotomy of school types is used, differentiating (1) non- 

selective (secondary modern, comprehensive, bilateral) from (2) selective 
` (grammar, technical, direct grant, and independent). For the Scottish 
students the division was between junior secondary and senior secondary. 
Type of school was recorded in 1961, when the boys were 15 years old, 
but little change had occurred between 1957 and 1961. 

The ages at which the boys left full-time lower-level education in either 
a secondary school or a college of further education were categorized as: 
before or at 1514, after 1514 but by 1614, after 1614 but by 1714, af- 
ter 1714 but by 18%, and after 1814. 

The qualifications the boys gained in their full-time lower-level edu- 
cation were classified as: (1) no qualifications; (2) Royal Society of 
Arts and other lower-level qualifications; (3) one or more “O-level” 
passes; (4) at least four “O-level” passes in at least three of the fields 
of English, science, mathematics, and a foreign language; (5) one 
“A-level” pass; (6) two or more “A-level” passes. 

Educational level is a compound index summarizing educational attain- 
ment as of 1967 when the subjects were 21 years old. It assumes the 
comparability of many different kinds of occupationally relevant educa- 
tional qualifications (Burnham Further Education Committee 1971). . 
The categories used are: (1) left school at or before 16, had less than 
two years! further education, and gained no qualifications; (2) left school 
after 16 or had two or more years! further education, but gained no 
qualifications; (3) gained Royal Society of Arts or “O-level”? qualifica- 
tions or equivalent ones; (4) gained “A-level” qualifications or equivalent 
ones; (5) entered full-time higher education or gained advanced quali- 
fications. 

The first issue to be dealt with is whether selection for the two types 
of secondary school reflects only the ability measure, as the logic of the 
selection system seems to imply, or whether socioeconomic variables also 
appear to influence selection. Second, the effects of school selection and 
the four exogenous variables on the three measures of educational attain- 
ment are examined to assess the effect of type of school on educational 
attainment. Finally, a more detailed analysis is presented to highlight 
the long-term effects of the selection process. Table 1 reports the inter- 
correlations of all variables, and table 2 presents the path coefficients for 
the model, 


tion of the selective schools would Jead to a further advantage on such a measure for 
boys in selective schools. Such a change would lead to a stronger effect of ability on 
school type. Since that effect is not even as strong as would be anticipated from 
knowledge of the formal selection process, however, it seems unlikely that the use 
of the 15-year measure is a source of any significant distortion. 
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TABLE 1 ; 


CORRELATIONS AMONG ATTAINMENT MODEL VARIABLES 














Educa- 

Fathers Family Typeof Leaving Qualif- , tional 

Education Size Ability School Age cations ` Level 

Father's occupation .. 532 —,190 265 325 432 393 320 
Fathers education ...  ...  —~.148 .223 .309 404 389 322 
Family size .......... m e. 0—.93 = —210 —.260 —.259 —.271 
Ability .............. es Y ves 479 .467 .504 473 
Type of school ....... wie Ms oe et .650 .665 512 
Leaving age ......... ses vs xs Au a 874 692 
Qualifications ........ vs ys zx "e SN" fa 748 

TABLE 2 
PATH COEFFICIENTS, EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT MODEL 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
Fathers Fathers Family Type of 

DEPENDENT VARIABLE Occupation Education Size Ability School R? 
Type of school ......... .130 .138 —.088 .396 — .293 
Leaving age ............ .152 131 — 083 158 467 518 
Qualifications ........... 098 131 —.081 .204 478 532 
Educational level ........ 067 116 —.128 .260 .303 371 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SELECTION 


Many of the critiques of the British school system in recent years have 
claimed that the presumed objectivity of the secondary ‘school selection 
methods is not found in reality. If selection is biased in favor of young- 
sters of higher status and if the selective schools increase opportunities 
for high status in adulthood, the bias involved will reduce upward mo- 
: bility. Much of the impetus for the introduction and expansion of com- 
prehensive schools has come from those who believe that such a bias 
must be avoided. 

'The first row of table 2 presents the path coefficients for the first step 
in the model, secondary school selection, and the R? due to all four 
exogenous variables. Clearly, ability is the most important single source 
of explanation of the type of school attended. The coefficient for that 
path is three times as large as any other. Yet social origin also has an 
effect. All three path coefficients for the social origin measures are sta- 
tistically significant. Of the total variance explained by the four variables 
(R? = .293), .064 is attributable to the unique effect of the social origin 
measures, since ability alone explains only .229 (the square of the cor- 
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relation between ability and school type). In contrast, the unique effect 
of ability is .141 (the-R? of social origin with selection being .152). 
Thus, although ability is by far the more important source of explanation 
of secondary school selection, social origin appears to have a definite 
effect. 


THE EFFECTS OF SCHOOL SELECTION 


Here the basic question is, What is the effect of type of school on educa- 
tional attainment, net of the effects of ability and social origin? The 
second and third rows of table 2 report the findings relevant to that 
question, using school-leaving age and qualifications as the measures of 
in-school educational attainment. For both measures, type of school is 
the single most important source of explanation of attainment, and abil- 
ity is second most important. The individual social origin measures have 
weaker effects than either ability or school type, although their combined 
effects, especially on school leaving age, are sizable. 

In the fourth row of table 2, the same analysis is reported using edu- 
cational level at age 21 as the measure of educational attainment. Three 
things are noteworthy. First, the model explains considerably less of the 
variance of educational level than of school-leaving age and qualifications 
gained in school. Second, school type has a much weaker effect on edu- 
cational level than on the other two attainment measures; the effects of 
the other independent variables are not so sharply reduced. Third, the 
effect of ability is even stronger here than on the other two attainment 
measures. In fact, it is almost as strong as the effect of school type. 

Although school type is still an important source of explanation of 
educational attainment at age 21, its effect seems to diminish as the boys 
grow older. This outcome suggests that school type does not affect post- 
school attainment as much as it does in-school attainment. Such an inter- 
pretation of these results is debatable, however, since educational level 
includes both in-school and post-school attainment, not just the latter. 
Also, since the boys in the two kinds of schools have different distribu- 
tions of ability, and ability too is associated with attainment, in-school 
and post-school attainment should be examined within ability categories. 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT UPON AND AFTER LEAVIN G SCHOOL 


It is possible to identify at both points in time those who have no quali- 
fications, those with lower level qualifications (Royal Society of Arts or 


9 An analysis of the unique effects of the independent variables on the three measures 
of attainment confirms this observation. The unique effects of school type on leaving 
age and qualifications are .154 and .162, respectively, while its unique effect on 
educational level is only .065. 
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*O-level"), and those with “A-level” qualifications. An even higher (ad- 
vanced) category of qualifications can be obtained only after leaving 
school. Table 3 reports by ability level the proportions from each type 


TABLE 3 
In-ScHoor AND Posr-ScHooL QUALIFICATIONS BY TYPE or SCHOOL AND ABILITY LEVEL 


A. In-ScHOOL QUALIFICATIONS 



































x PROPORTION GAINING SOME Proportion GAINING "A-LEvEL" 
ABILITY 
LEVEL Selective Nonselective Difference Selective’ — Nonselective Difference 
md T, steve .663 .107 .556 .211 011 .200 
48-52 .... .687 .256 .431 .254 .039 .215 
53-58 .... .858 .303 555 327 036 291 
504+ ..... 916 459 457 546 079 467 
Total ... .845 215 .630 412 .030 382 
B. Post-ScHoor QUALIFICATIONS 
PROPORTION GAINING PROPORTION GAINING PROPORTION GAINING 
Some “A-LEVEL”’ OR ABOVE ADVANCED 
Asur Non- Dife- Non  Dife- Non Differ- 
LEVEL Selective selective ence Selective selective ence Selective selective ence 
—47 ..... .188 .093 .095 .267 .089 .178 .232 034 .198 
48-52 .... .349 .206 143 333 201 132 308 093 215 
53-58 .... .268 .202 .066 275 213 062 310 .104 .206 
594+ ..... 321 194 127 319 234 085 479 171 308 
Total ... .294 143 .151 .302 .152 150 385 075 310 





of school who obtained each level of qualification." The difference be- 
tween the proportions in the two kinds of school is also reported in each 
case. In table 3B the base of the proportions in each case is the number 
of boys who had not obtained any qualifications or the specified level of” 
qualifications in school. Thus in the first row of part B, for instance, .188 
of the selective-school boys who obtained no qualifications in school did 
obtain some after leaving school, while only .093 of the nonselective- 
School boys who obtained none in school did so after leaving school. 

As expected, a far greater proportion of the selective school students 
obtained qualifications in school, and this is true at all ability levels. 
Great variation by ability level is found in the differences between the 


* More than one-third of the boys in the highest ability category and three-fifths of 
those in the next highest category attended nonselective schools. Thus, except for the 
low-ability category in the selective schools (which contained only 95 boys), each 
category included at least 200 cases. 
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proportions of boys who obtained “A-level” qualifications, the difference 
being greatest for high-ability boys. The differences in additional gains 
after leaving school are consistently smaller, although the selective-school 
boys of all ability levels continue to outgain those from nonselective 
schools. (The latter “catch up” only in the sense that they fall behind 
at a lower rate.) The largest difference is found between the proportions 
of high-ability boys who obtain advanced qualifications. The advantage 
of the selective-school boys of low ability is greatest in gaining some 
qualifications (especially in school); the advantage of the high-ability 
selective-school boys is greatest in gaining “A-level” qualifications in 
school and advanced qualifications after school. Thus, although the im- 
pact of school type on post-school attainment is generally weaker than 
its impact on in-school attainment, the pattern varies somewhat by ability 
level. 


DISCUSSION 


To a great extent, these findings fit Turner’s (1960) view of the British 
system as one which “sponsors” mobility. The significance of qualifica- 
tions in the British system is clearly consistent with .Turner’s description 
of sponsorship. As he says, "The ideal credentials [under a system of 
Sponsorship] are special skills that require the trained discrimination 
of the elite for their recognition" (p. 858). And those who go to selective 
schools definitely obtain more qualifications. The system of qualifications 
deviates from a fully effective form of sponsorship, however, in that quali- 
fications are awarded according to universalistic criteria. Thus, outstand- 
ing students from nonselective schools can successfully compete for 
higher-level qualifications. 

Within the limits of this analysis, the formal sponsorship built into 
the British system appears to be a powerful determiner of the ultimate 
educational attainment of young people, but there are some counter- 
vailing forces. Although the formal structure does have those features of 
sponsorship Turner has described, and although the outcome is clearly 
influenced by that sponsorship, the effect of the system of further edu- 
cation has many of the qualities Turner refers to as a system of “contest 
mobility." The “contest” may not be a wholly fair or open one, but it 
does take place. 
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RACE RELATIONS, SOCIAL SCIENCE, AND SOCIAL POLICY: A COMMENT 
ON TWO ARTICLES! 


Are some social scientific theories of race relations better suited than others 
for ameliorating the consequences of racism? Is it possible that widely 
accepted social conflict theories provide more insight into American race 
relations, and therefore contribute to better race-relations policies, than the 
equally popular assimilation theories? Do “soul” theories provide more 
insight into the mental life of the ghetto, and therefore contribute to better 
race relations policies, than the equally popular "social pathology of the 
ghetto" approaches? 

Two quite influential articles published in the American Journal of Soci- 
ology (76 [January 1971] have assertively answered yes to both questions. 
In effect, the authors of these papers have argued that lack of an aggressive 
social policy aimed at eradicating race-relations problems has been due 
to the passivity about policy intervention encouraged by the assimilationist 
and social-pathology perspectives. The broader dimension of this contention 
is that sociological formulations shape national policy with respect to race 
relations. 


Interplay of Sociology and Politics in Race-Relations Policy 


In discussing the policy consequences of assimilationism as social theory, 
L. Paul Metzger, the author of one of these articles (“American Sociology 
and Black Assimilation: Conflicting Pérspectives," pp. 627-47), clearly 
asserts that the substance of sociological perspectives directly influences the 
course of social policies: *It is the thesis of this paper that the failure 
[both of scholarship and of its articulation with policy] can be attributed 
in part to the theoretical framework through which most American soci- 
ologists have viewed race relations in the United States" (p. 628; italics 
added). For example, he contends that the assimilationist theoretical frame- 
work implies that “the race problem would be solved simply by moving 
the society further in the course on which it was already set—that of 
welfare capitalism—which would require no major reorganization of its 
economic and political institutions" (p. 634). In short, he implies that 
assimilationism can result in a ‘“do-nothing” policy. In contrast, he sum- 
marizes the advantages for an activist policy of including a conflict model 
with more orthodox perspectives by noting: “ . . . it is certainly within 


1 An earlier version of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the Midwest 
Sociological] Society, Milwaukee, April 25-28, 1973. 
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the province of sociological analysis [with the addition of the conflict per- 
spective] to point to the possibilities of conscious intervention . . . (by 
either the majority or the minority group) to achieve given ends and to 
weigh the costs and consequences of various policy alternatives" (p. 644; 
italics added). 

McCarthy and Yancey, the authors of the other article (“Uncle Tom 
and Mr. Charlie: Metaphysical Pathos in the Study of Racism and Per- 
sonal Disorganization," pp. 648-72), fault the postulation of pathological 
ghetto life-styles for not providing policy implications adequate for amelio- 
rating the consequences of racism. They believe that, while this academic 
postulation once buttressed liberal policies such as school desegregation, it 
had in the end a quite different policy implication: “In their various 
attempts to demonstrate the negative consequences of caste victimization, 
social scientists have . . . unwittingly provided scientific credibility for many 
white-held stereotypes of the Negro" (p. 650). They conclude that these 
stereotypes of blacks as inferior or inadequate militated against a policy 
of active intervention on behalf of blacks. Having “corrected” for such 
interpretive biases by introducing a soul perspective, these authors are 
more direct than Metzger in specifying the kind of “conscious intervention” 
which they believe their theories require: “If empirical evidence supports 
an alternative description and explanation of racial differences in self- 
esteem, then institutional change rather than individual psychiatric or 
welfare services should be the primary focus of public policy aimed at 
amelioration of the consequences of racism" (p. 669; italics added). 

In summary, they have assumed that while orthodox perspectives lead 
to multiple policy interpretations, the substance of conflict and soul per- 
spectives will lead to policies for the “amelioration of racism" achieved by 
"conscious intervention" through "institutional change." 

The countercontention of this comment is that a given sociological theory 
does not directly predicate a particular national social policy. Instead, a 
perceived congruence between social theories and the prevailing political 
definition of the social situation by policymakers will determine the inter- 
pretation of any particular theory for national policy. In large measure, 
political ideology or political necessity is the father to translation of any 
sociological theory into action, for the policy meaning of those theories is 
very much a product of the political environment in which they gain credi- 
bility. 

One source of evidence for this countercontention is those who argue 
that the orthodox positions attacked in the two articles can actually con- 
tribute to an activist policy in race relations, given a receptive political 
environment. These include Tumin, Pettigrew and Back, and, to a certain 
extent, McCarthy and Yancey themselves. 
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recurring riots and civil disorders . . . if, starting with the 1942 publication 
of the Myrdal volume on the situation of the American Negro [which 
Metzger cites critically] government and other agencies at federal, state, 
and local levels had been at all responsive in any significant degree to the 
obvious warnings and danger signs that social science research posted with 
much vigor and prominence” (1968, p. 117). By Tumin’s reading, assimi- 
lation has been a goal to be achieved through social action, and if nothing 
was done it was due to the myopia of politicians, not of the social sciences. 

Pettigrew and Back (1967) believe that the forecasts made by as- 
similationists and social pathologists could have had “considerable practical 
value” in the desegregation of schools. They demonstrate this potential 
practical value by citing the accuracy of predictions of county-by-county 
resistance to school desegregation made by sociologists of orthodox per- 
suasion. Instead of following Metzger’s approach of finding fault with the 
conclusions drawn by theorists, Pettigrew and Back blame the lack of ac- 
tivism upon a constraining political atmosphere, including the timidity of 
foundations and governmental agencies as well as active segregationist 
resistance. 

McCarthy and Yancey themselves indicate that, given a propitious politi- ' 
cal context, an orthodox position may result in an activist policy: “Indeed, 
the argument that psychological disabilities result from prejudice and dis- 
crimination did play an important part in the evidence presented to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. . . . It is our contention, however, that such a view 
has found wide support as much because it complemented political strategy 
as because it was based on solid evidence" (1971, p. 650; italics added. 

'Thus, to some social scientists who have studied the historical interplay 
of orthodox race-relations theory and social policy, it is evident that any 
failure of orthodox theory, as criticized by Metzger and by McCarthy and 
Yancey, cannot be attributed to its inappropriateness for an activist policy. 
By the same token, such observations suggest that conflict and soul theories 
are appropriate not only for ameliorating the consequences of racism, but 
also for rationalizing “benign neglect" or even for exacerbating racial strife, 
considerations Metzger, and McCarthy and Yancey leave latent. 

From time to time, a democracy is governed by those who do not see 
their best interest, or that of the nation, served by assigning high priority 
to intervention on behalf of subordinate minority groups. Such reform 
may be thought during some administrations to undercut the traditional 
advantages of superordinates within their constitutencies. In the area of 
race relations, an administration with such “conservative” interests might 
seek justification and legitimation for slowing down, halting, or even re- 
versing the integration of blacks into the opportunity structure of the 
nation. Employment of some supposedly scientific rationale for such a 
politically predetermined policy can cut the political costs of implementing 
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the administration’s plans by making it appear to be rational and non- 
partisan. . 


For example, Glenn demonstrates how a conflict perspective complements 
conservative ideology, noting that “ . . . important interests of whites are 
served by subordination of Negroes. . . . Keeping Negroes down in the 
occupational structure keeps whites up. . . . Low earnings of Negro 
males .. . force many Negro females into the labor force, thus increasing 
the supply and reducing the costs of domestic servants" (1965, p. 110). 
He further notes that for whites “ . . . the economic losses from discrimina- 
tion are more diffuse, less direct, and less obvious than the gains" (p. 110). 


Within such a formulation, conservatives can define black progress as a 
“zero-sum” game situation for whites and claim it to be nonpartisan point 
of view. Glenn concludes elsewhere (1963) that whites in skilled manual, 
sales, proprietary, and managerial occupations benefit the most from the 
subordination of blacks and thereby have the most to lose from black prog- 
ress. Thus, policymakers may feel politically vindicated for halting black 
progress, on the basis that it would have negative economic consequences 
for large portions of their voting constituencies. 


Additionally, for conservatives the forecast of protracted racial conflict 
is more likely to legitimize restrictive control of blacks than their liberation 
through interventionist policies. Historically, this “conflict-over-scarce- 
resources” motif has been associated with the oppression of minorities, as 
during the Postreconstruction era in the south (e.g., Key 1949; Woodward 
1966; Simpson and Vinger 1965) and on the West Coast at the time of 
the Exclusion Acts (e.g., Daniels 1969; Kitano 1969; Petersen 1970; Yuan 
1963). In both instances the subordinates were forced to accommodate to 
a noncompetitive posture, blacks by conforming to Jim Crow laws and 
Orientals by withdrawing from the “white” labor market. 

Furthermore, the conflict model of race relations may be used to keep 
alive the image of America as a nation unalterably divided along racial 
lines. Preoccupation with that motif may aid conservatives in their political 
goals by diverting attention from nonracial conflict such as that between 
economic classes. Also, by focusing upon blacks as competitors, they can 

treat them as scapegoats and ready targets for the displaced expression of 
realistic conflict existing between economic classes. Heightened awareness 
of economic conflicts might raise issues inconsistent with the interests of 
conservatives. Concentrating instead upon racial conflict may serve, either 
by intent or by default, to create a consciousness of racial privilege among 
economically depressed whites, thereby “cooling out" their discontent. 

The initiation of ethnic conflict within the laboring class has certainly 
served such social control functions in the past. Key (1949) documented ' 
the thesis that subordination of blacks in the South was primarily a mea- 
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sure on the part of politically dominant whites to keep the black and white 
under class divided on the racial issue, thereby maintaining control over 
the propertyless of both races. E. Franklin Frazier saw the issue of the 
Negro used also in the class conflict between the white propertied classes 
and white working classes in the South (see Wallace 1972). Using cross- 
national observations, Bonacich (1972) has documented the ethnic antagon- 
ism which is often initiated when business interests try to replace workers 
with cheaper labor from another ethnic group. Such antagonism often serves 
business interests by corroding working-class solidarity. 

This cooling out potential of the conflict theme has ramifications also 
for economic-class relations within the black community. The vested 
interests of black overdogs in segregation are concealed from black under- 
dogs by the ideological significance attached to white oppression which 
both classes share as a common experience. 

Just as a conflict model may be made manifest in policies in a manner 
not intended by social scientists, soul theories may benefit a conservative 
administration in a manner quite different from that intended by liberals. 
Conservatives who do not perceive intervention for eradicating inequalities 
as primary to governance obviously will not be inclined to conclude from 
those theories, as do McCarthy and Yancey, that institutional change is 
necessary. On the contrary, such administrators might easily construe the 
soul argument to mean that if the subcultural values of the ghetto are 
recognized the psychological state of its residents is not necessarily a signi- 
ficant problem for either the ghetto or the larger society. By this reading, 
ghetto life-styles are upbeat; they show soul. If that is so, why assign 
priority to any policy for ameliorating the consequences of racism? 

As with conservative applications of conflict theory, the Old South 
provides an illustration of how social psychological theories not unlike 
McCarthy and Yancey’s have been used to legitimate extreme black sub- 
ardination. With respect to that society, it was argued that blacks must be 
understood in terms of their own subculture and that they gave every 
indication of deriving an adequate sense of self-esteem from their own 
resources, as their singing and dancing attested. Under such circumstances, 
to force blacks to compete with whites in an integrated society could only 
impair their ability to function psychologically. 

In no manner should McCarthy and Yancey be accused of promoting a 
theory so blatant in its racism. The problem is that their theory may have 
exactly the same unintended policy consequences as they believe follow 
from emphasis upon ghetto pathology. 

In a limited way, all three authors recognize the confounding effects of 
political ideology upon the implications of social theories for policy. Thus 
Metzger (p. 644) notes that the options of both majority and minority 
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groups may be profitably analyzed through. conflict theory, implying that 
either group may benefit from conflict analysis in developing policies. 
Similarly, McCarthy and Yancey note that “both segregationists and black 
militants may find solace in these [soul] perspectives ...” (p. 668). 

However, this brief review of the historical employment of these theories 
should alert the social theorist that ideology may be more than simply an 
intervening factor in the meaning of social theory for national policy. When 
an ideology is coupled with political power it might be tke determining 
factor in the interpretation of any theory for policy. Thus, returning to 
Metzger's and McCarthy and Yancey's point, any solace which black 
militants might gain from the soul perspective should be compared with 
the solace provided to segregationists from their version of the soul position. 
In that comparison, the power of minority blacks to implement their con- 
cept of soul in American politics must be weighed against the power of 
segregationist to manipulate soul as a political symbol. 

Pettigrew has even more forcefully stated the argument that political 
configurations, when manifest in the predispositions of policymakers, are 
the prime determinants of policy regardless of the social scientific informa- 
tion brought to bear: “ .. . If the findings fit the political necessities, fragile 
studies are accepted as rigorous; if the findings do not fit the political 
necessities, rigorous studies are disparaged as inconclusive" (1971, p. 46). 

The spirit of Pettigrew's cynical view of the interplay of social science 
and social policy is captured by James Q. Wilson in *laws" governing evalu- 
ation of programs inspired by sociological theory: “First law: All policy 
interventions in social problems produce the intended effect—if the research 
is carried out by those implementing the policy or their friends. . . . Second 
law: No policy intervention in social problems produces the intended 
effect—if the research is carried out by independent third parties, especially 
those skeptical of the policy” (1973, p. 133). 

Schooler’s (1971) indication of contingencies upon the influence which 
scientists may have upon public policy reinforces Pettigrew’s and Wilson’s 
arguments. By his account, the level of any scientist’s influence is deter- 
mined by exogenous factors, such as politician’s perceptions of urgency, 
level of support in general political climate, absence of hostile vested 
interests, and orientation of political executives. This analysis would in- 
dicate that, as some scholars complain, sociologists studying race relations 
are unlikely to be able to extert determining influence in the shaping of 
policy. 

So it is that rather than ameliorating the consequences of racism, aca- 
demic postulating of a continued racial conflict within a pluralist society 
which includes a “soulful” ghetto can be transformed readily into a policy 
which scientifically legitimates segregation as it currently exists. This 
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transformation of the politica] meaning of racial conflict and soul requires 
only the political will to do so (see table 1). The broader dimension of 
this argument is that from within any academic formulation of American 
race relations policymakers can select as policy rationale those inferences 


most congruent with prevailing political necessities. 


TABLE 1 


INTERFACE OF POLITICAL PREDISPOSITIONS, RACE RELATIONS THEORIES, 


AND SOcIAL POLICIES 








ACADEMIC FORMULATIONS 














Racial Conflict Soul 
POLITICAL Sociological Policy Sociological Policy 
PREDISPOSITIONS Premise Conclusion Premise Conclusion 
Conservative ... Nonpartisan No policy 
Zero-sum support for Ghetto problem 
relation exists restricting culture 
between black black life allows for 
and white life chances viable life 
chances styles 
Liberal ........ Nonpartisan Institutional 
support for racism is the 
expanding problem which 
black lite can only be 
chances corrected 
through 
institutional 
changes 


Implications for Policy Involvement 


One profitable route for pursuing the means by which social theory might 
grow through examination of its articulation with social policy would be 
truly extensive research into the historical relationship between American 
race-relations policies and sociological theories of race relations. Such 
analysis is beyond the scope of this comment, which has at least indicated 
that sufficient historical evidence exists to suggest that such a study would 
prove fruitful. From such analyses might come more specific hypotheses 
about the common factors of political environment and events which deter- 
mine the favorability of one theory over others, or favorability of one inter- 
pretation over others within a single theory. 

Until such a task is performed, it would be advisable for social scientists 
to assume that political events can transform the meaning of their formula- 
tions for social policy. This is not to say that social scientists should not 
consider the possible policy interpretations of their work: for one thing, 
withdrawal does not protect them from finding their theories used in policy. 
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Benefits to Sociology from Policy Consideration 


The discipline of sociology itself may gain ftom policy considerations. 
Regardless of the perspective favored, attention to policy consequences 
provides a kind of “reality testing” of any theory. Realism of this nature 
may expand the scope of social theory beyond that achieved by conventional 
norms for inquiry. For example, attention to the possible policy interpreta- 
tions of a race-conflict model in various political settings may stimulate 
the expansion of criteria for the inclusion of variables in such models. In 
the case of a conflict approach to race relations, a passing reference by 
Glenn to the zero-sum game implications of conflict formulations provides 
a clue to how the present incompleteness of the model is apparent when its 
policy implications are considered: “ . . . the economic losses that come 
from discrimination are more diffuse, less direct, and less obvious than the 
gains. The losses are so widely distributed that few people are hurt very 
much and few are likely to be aware of the losses, or greatly concerned if 
they are aware of them" (1965, pp. 110-11). 


'The observation that whites perceive few losses to themselves from dis- 
crimination against blacks may lead conservative policymakers to interpret 
conflict theory to be consistent with neglect of blacks. Considering this pos- 
sibility, these well-perceived costs to whites from black gains could be put 
in the perspective of a larger conflict analysis. Such analysis would compare 
the costs of black gains with costs incurred from other games within the 
white community itself. The costs to the majority of white Americans from 
industrial pollution, defense-contract subsidization, class-linked tax loop- 
holes, and other manifestations of economic exploitation could be com- 
pared with costs to whites from black mobility. Thus, increased scope of 
conflict models could be one innovation from considering the possible policy 
uses of the present model in the political arena. 


Using Freeman's (1972) concept of social viability, analysis of race 
relations might also proceed by questioning any applicability of the zero- 
sum game model in social conflict models. Viewed from the perspectives of 
economic growth models, or sociological theories of evolution or function- 
alism, the integration of blacks into the opportunity structure of this 
country may be seen as crucial to the social viability of both whites and 
blacks, who share a common interest in the development of the economic 
system in which they participate. 

Even if it were empirically demonstrated that whites lose from black 
progress and gain from black subordination, sociologists might consider the 
possibility that the gains are not distributed equally among whites but 
follow economic class lines, a lead already taken by Glenn (1963). Perhaps 
there is also a pattern of differential costs to whites along economic class 
lines as a consequence of black subjugation, since regressive taxes support 
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social welfare for the hard core of poverty, within which blacks are over- 
represented. . 

In summary, a thoroughgoing consideration of racial conflict models for 
policy issues may suggest the merit of innovation in these models by in- 
cluding in them indicators of economic-class conflict. In this way, the 
simultaneous articulation of economic-class relations and race relations can 
be studied and compared. Additionally, policy uses of such models may 
stimulate research into the effect of racial conflict on the “viability” of 
both races. These procedures would certainly add to the scope of conflict 
theories of American race relations and possibly help in understanding the 
articulation of all intergroup relations found within a complex society. 

Attention to the possible unintended policy interpretations of a soul 
perspective may result in formulating a more complete social psychology 
of the ghetto. For example, alerted to the rationalization of neglect which 
may result from the proposition that ghetto ^. . . life-styles . . . reflect 
relatively autonomous and cohesive subcultures" (McCarthy and Yancey, 
p. 666), sociologists may want to put these life-styles squarely within the 
context of the economic and political realities which black Americans have 
faced. To what extent are these life-styles a by-product of the absence of 
political and economic self-determination from black communities? As 
Washington has noted, “Any effort to treat Black American experience 
must begin with political realities of racism” (1971, p. 581). 

Aware that propositions about racial differences in cultural standards 
can be used to justify benign neglect, sociologists may want to ask them- 
selves systematically whether there are important racial differences in life- 
styles which reflect cultural standards. As McCarthy and Yancey (1971, 
p. 591) themselves recognize, it could be asked whether variance in life- 
styles within races is greater than that between races. Such a question 
would lead to examining the assertion of an autonomous ghetto subculture. 
Furthermore, it could alert sociologists to the possibility that life-styles 
common to the black and white communities have had differential effects 
on the social viability of these communities because of racism. At the least, 
research on this topic should result in matching black and white commu- 
nities on life-style-relevant variables in addition to race before anything is 
concluded about the autonomy of black culture. 

Our emphasis on how sociology can benefit from consideration of its 
possible uses in policy is not intended to circumvent the ethical problems 
sociologists face as a result of their involvement in policy formation. How- 
ever, since the outcome of sociological effort in policy development is sub- 
ject to the interpretation of political actors, a statement of further ethical 
guidelines whereby sociologists may control the uses of their research seems 
beside the point. Yet sensitivity to policy implications, which we have ar- 
gued can strengthen sociological theorv and research, may hopefully also 
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increase the integrity of sociology when used by political actors and de- 
crease its vulnerability to political manipulation. 


JOSEPH HnABA AND ROBERT O. RICHARDS 
Iowa State University 
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REPLY TO HRABA AND RICHARDS 


Serious difficulties present themselves in replying to a comment which 
not only claims that I “have assertively answered yes" to a set of ques- 
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tions I did not ask but also, by introjecting the phraseology ’of the com- 
mentators into quotations from my text, misrepresents both the problems 
to which the article was addressed and some of the assertions made in it. 
(As even a cursory reading of my comments on Myrdal will show, for 
example, I did not argue that assimilationist perspectives inherently imply 
a “do-nothing” race policy; instead, they are quite compatible with a 
range of reform measures which, “aggressively” pursued, would still leave 
the dominant institutional structure intact). Rather than go through the 
cumbersome procedure of restating my position and correcting the mis- 
statements of it by Professors Hraba and Richards, however, I refer the 
interested reader to the original text and will comment instead on some 
of the issues they raise, independently of their connection or lack thereof 
with the article in question. 

Hraba and Richards refer repeatedly to “national social policy” with 
respect to race relations. Such policy is formulated, apparently, by a 
rather shadowy and sociologically undefined group of “policymakers”; 
some are conservative, some liberal. All operate under the. pressure of 
political ideology or political “necessity”; all have “voting constituencies” 
and may use sociological concepts and findings in line with the “dictates” 
of the political situation as they see it. Basing their discussion on this 
picture of the policymaking process, Hraba and Richards ask whether 
social conflict and what (for lack of a better term) I shall refer to as 
“group-identity” theories (e.g., “soul” perspectives on the black ghetto) 
contribute to “better race relations policies” than assimilationist and 
social-pathology theories. 

I suggest that conflict and group identity theories may provide “more 
insight into American race relations” and at the same time contribute 
nothing to social policy as Hraba and Richards conceive it. In fact, these 
theories take a good deal of their impetus from the critical perspective 
from which they view the Hraba-Richards conception of “social pol- 
icy.” The theories raise such questions as the following: What, 
exactly, can minority groups expect to achieve by placing their hopes in 
and lending their support to the “policy” formulations, liberal or con- 
servative, which American “policymakers” have devised for them up to 
this point? Whose interests are served by the formulation of policy on 
the part of policymakers who, by virtue of their policymaking roles 
accupy positions of great power in the structure which oppresses minor- 
izies and who act as “spokesmen” for the majority? Does not the struggle 
against oppression call for an active response on the part of the oppressed: 
a cultural struggle to define themselves and their interests and a political 
struggle to alter the existing structure of power and policymaking so that 
they may have an active and effective voice in it? What possibilities and 
strategies can be pursued, not to persuade policymakers to formulate 
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different policies, but to change the existing structure of power, privilege, 
and opportunity so that the institutional pressures which generate class, 
race, and other forms of oppression will no longer operate? In short, 
adherents of conflict,and group-identity perspectives do not ask how 
such theories can contribute to “better race-reJations policies" formulated 
by the existing policy elite; they begin with the assumption that, if sig- 
nificant change in group relations is to occur, the existing institutional 
and policymaking structure must be altered, at least in part through the 
self-defined social and political praxis of those groups who are presently 
victimized by it and excluded from the channels of power. 

Since the raising of such questions seems to be no longer within the 
imaginative powers or inclination of many academic sociologists (such 
questions may be considered nonprofessional and those who ask them 
pathological) and since they have been and continue to be insistently 
raised nonetheless by numerous groups in American society, ‘academic 
sociology recedes further and further from any active confrontation with, 
or even clarification of, the issues of our time. In the meantime, we are 
left with Hraba and Richards’s concern about the possibly pernicious 
uses to which conflict and identity perspectives may be put, particularly 
by conservative policymakers. Hopefully, the primary criterion of any 
sociological perspective is its capacity to shed light on, or contribute 
to the understanding of, that which it aims to explain. The fact remains, 
however, that sociology is not carried on in a vacuum: any of its theories 
or findings have the potential for political use or manipulation by any 
group (including policymakers), independently of the intentions of the 
sociologist who sets them forth. Any discussion of these problems at a 
general level lies far beyond the scope of these remarks. With respect 
to the interplay of conflict and group-identity theories and the response 
to them on the part of current policymakers in the contemporary Amer- 
ican racial situation, however, I suggest the following: 

1. With regard to policy implications, or perhaps the potential for 
manipulation by policymakers (the distinction is not made clear by 
_ Hraba and Richards), it is difficult to assess the abstract categories con- 
flict and group-identity perspectives, because there are numerous varieties 
of each. Social Darwinism, social or cultural pluralism, and Marxism, in 
their various offshoots in the sphere of race relations theory today, can 
all be classified as conflict or group-identity theories, but presumably 
the first offers more potential for “solace” and legitimation to conserva- 
tive interests than the third, or even the second. 

2. There is some ambiguity in the sense in which such terms as “‘egit- 
imation,” “formulation,” and “justification” are used by Hraba and 
Richards in discussing the policymaking process. However, I am not 
aware, at least in the contemporary American racial situation, of attempts 
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on the part of spokesmen for “benign neglect” or repressive control to 
legitimate such policies on the basis of the formulations of conflict or 
group-identity perspectives. To use examples suggested by Hraba and 
Richards, such spokesmen, as far as I know, have never publicly an- 
nounced that because whites benefit economically from the oppression 
of blacks, or because blacks possess an integral culture, a policy of “slow- 
ing down, halting, or even reversing” black gains will be pursued. Instead, 
legitimation takes the forms of appeals to law and order and of attempts 
to persuade the public (including minorities) that progress is best 
achieved through the market economy or “self-help,” that the slow pace 
of progress (or the absence of progress) of minorities can be attributed 
to their own shortcomings, that there are other national priorities or 
exigencies, limitations on national resources, etc. Outright appeals to 
group or class privilege, in short, are no longer politically feasible or 
acceptable. If policymakers or their constituencies actually believe that 
their own privileges are at stake in the racial struggle, we can dispense 
altogether with the notion of “social policy to ameliorate the consequences 
of racism” as an ideological mystification and substitute “social policy to 
preserve privilege,” in which case conflict theory would be proved insight- 
ful indeed. 

3. Since the reappearance, initially outside and later inside the acad- 
emy, of conflict and group-identity perspectives, the publicly discernible 
response of American policymakers to these tendencies has gone through 
several phases, none of which are mentioned by Hraba and Richards. 
First, attempts were made, in part through the medium of the social 
sciences, to discount their credibility. Then, as evidence mounted of their 
increasing role in both the theoretical and the popular consciousness of 
minorities, attempts were made, through accommodation and co-optation 
on a variety of fronts, to render them acceptable and compatible with 
the “American way.’ “Extremists,” both inside and outside the academy, 
who persisted in raising questions about this so-called accommodation, 
were likely to find themselves victims of the third phase of the policy- 


1 The fact that consideration by academic social science of the “soul” and conflict 
perspectives followed the emergence of these themes in the black community suggests 
that the problem goes deeper than Hraba and Richards’s statement that policymakers 
can use sociology for their own ends. It suggests that the formulation of sociological 
concepts and the direction of sociological research are in fact influenced by forces 
other than those represented by the detached scrutiny of the system by neutral ob- 
servers. At a more mundane level, the rekindled interest in not only black-orienzed 
but also ethnic and working-class research is linked to the interest in and “receptive- 
ness” to certain phases of the black nationalist and other ethnic movements on the part 
of key centers of the liberal establishment—most notably, perhaps, the Ford Founda- 
tion, If the era of racial integration was in a sense launched by Carnegie Foundation 
sponsorship of An American Dilemma, we may be witnessing the beginnings of the 
“soul "n! struggle” era under renewed corporate auspices. 
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Hraba and Richards seriously misconstrue what we wrote. In their ap- 
parently untutored rediscevery of the sociology of knowledge, these au- 
thors make it clear that it is not only the rich and powerful who distort 
intellectual products for their own uses. i 

First, we have not “assumed that while orthodox perspectives lead to , 
multiple policy interpretations, the substance of conflict and soul perspec- 
tives will lead to policies for the ‘amelioration of. racism’ achieved by 
‘conscious intervention’ through ‘institutional change.’ " We clearly stated 
our belief that if empirical evidence shows little difference in self-esteem 
between black and white groups, institutional change should be preferred 
over psychiatric and individual welfare services as a policy direction for 
confronting the problems of black Americans. As should be obvious to 
even the most casual reader, this belief is not based upon a soul perspec- 
tive, whatever that may be. Simply stated, if blacks are no more likely 
than whites to suffer psychic disability despite their disadvantaged social 
and economic position, then activism in their behalf, based upon any 
political perspective, ought not be directed primarily at psychic uplift. 
We are not, however, so naive as to believe that overwhelming evidence 
of this sort will lead directly to institutional change benefiting black 
Americans. Indeed, we suggested that support for the empirical hypoth- 
esis we posed could be used politically and ideologically by both segre- 
gationists and black militants. 

Second, we did not argue that *. . . lack of an aggréssive social policy 
aimed at eradicating race-relations problems has been due to the passivity 
about policy intervention encouraged by the assimilationist and social- 
pathology perspectives." It is our belief that social pathologists, since 
the early days of American sociology, have been explicitly activist in 
their orientation; although we did not state that belief in our essay. 
It is not that a pathology perspective cannot lead to activism, then, but 
that the activism carried out in the name of this perspective has tended 
to avoid what we believe are the major determinants of black subordi- 
nation and has concentrated instead upon psychological uplift of blacks. 
Hraba and Richards are put in the curious position of quoting our own 
words in their argument against the position they incorrectly attribute 
to us. 

Finally, and most insidiously, these authors use our paper to pose a 
needlessly weak version of what they irritatingly term a "soul" perspec- 
tive, and then, erroneously, accuse us of endorsing it. The contention 
that "ghetto culture allows for viable life-styles" is only one of a num- 
ber of perspectives which we entertained in an attempt to derive empirical 


1See Mills 1943. 
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makers’ response—namely, outright repression. This pattern of response 
suggests that instead of scrutinizing conflict and group-identity perspec- 
tives in search of conservative strategems, policymakers perceived them 
as a definite threat to the status quo and their own policy and responded 
by attempting to divest them of their radical import and influence.? In 
the process, they may have manipulated some of the symbolism of con- 
flict and group-identity perspectives, but to hold the theories accountable 
for this behavior seems equivalent to, for example, explaining the com- 
pany union by referring to the formulation of Marxian theory. 

4. Finally, whatever the potentially malevolent uses to which conflict 
and group-identity perspectives may be put by conservative policymakers, 
they should be balanced against the potentially liberating effects they 
may have on the consciousness and political will of the oppressed. If 
these perspectives enhance the comprehension of minorities of the sources 
of their oppression, if they urge the oppressed to assess critically the 
definition of themselves and their fate provided by the policymakers of 
the society which oppresses them, if they point to the possibilities of self- 
definition, cultural autonomy, and self-determination which arise from 
a transformed consciousness and will, if they explore the potential for 
change instead of proclaiming the inevitability of stagnation they may, 
in the long run, prove more conducive to “ameliorating the consequences 
of racism" and more beneficial to the struggle to eliminate racism alto- 
gether than the promises of conventional wisdom. Do such perspectives 
*exacerbate racial strife?" No. They acknowledge its history and its 
presence and imply that the social and political acquiescence of the victim 
represents a policy dead end—for him. 


L. PAUL METZGER 
State University of New York at New Paltz 


ANOTHER REPLY TO HRABA AND RICHARDS 


The important contention of Hraba and Richards’s comment is that “in 
large measure, political ideology or political necessity is the father to 
translation of any sociological theory into action, for the policy meaning 
of those theories is very much a product of the political environment in 
which they gain credibility.” Attempting to demonstrate that we ignored 
the consequences of this basic sociological dictum in our essay, Professors 


2 Limited space prohibits discussion of the intellectual and political responsibilities 
of the advocates of conflict and group-identity perspectives under these circumstances. 
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hypotheses about racial differences in self-esteem at variance with those 
derived from a pathological perspective. We did not endorse one of these 
perspectives over another. Had these authors taken seriously the work 
of Valentine (1968), Billingsley (1968), and Hannerez (1969), which 
we cited, they could not have charged the soul perspective with ignorance 
of the political and economic realities which black Americans face. These 
realities are central to the development of such a position. Valentine’s 
- formulation, for instance, explicitly recognizes these realities in an at- 
tempt to direct attention away from black responsibility for black social 
and economic disadvantage toward the structural arrangements which 
perpetuate it. 

Mental experiment is an important source of evidence for these au- 
thors as they attempt to support their strong claims. By ignoring the 
historical record, however, they fail to rediscover another important dic- 
tum stemming from the work of Marx, Mannheim, Mills, and other 
sociologists of knowledge: certain intellectual perspectives tend to be 
better suited to the political needs of specific ruling groups during par- 
ticular historical eras. So while it is possible to conceive of a modern 
conservative administration using soul theories to support a do-nothing 
policy toward the problems of black Americans, this has not happened. 
Interestingly enough, we have witnessed an assimilationist position being 
used by officials of the Nixon administration in support of a policy of 
“benign neglect." On the busing issue, although soul perspectives might 
be thought to be quite easily turned to conservative advantage, they have 
not been employed by conservatives but by some black groups attempt- 
ing to exert control over their own schools. If these commentators are 
seriously interested in the empirical relationship between sociological 
perspectives and the actual policies employed by authorities in their 
name, we suggest that they attempt to substantiate their claims with 
evidence rather than mental experiment. ) 

We maintain rather modest expectations concerning our fellow scholars’ 
treatment of our work. We hope only that our work will be read carefully 
and taken seriously. That these authors have inappropriately chosen our 
essay to make a point of which every sociologist should already be aware 
is frivolous at best. 


Joun D. McCanTHY 
Catholic University of America 
and 
Boys Town Center for the Study of Youth Development 


WILLIAM L. YANCEY 
Temple University 
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THE PARTIAL EFFECT OF INCOME ON SUICIDE IS 
ALWAYS NEGATIVE! 


With regard to the effect of income on suicide over the business cycle, 
studies by Durkheim (1897), Cavan (1928), Dublin (1963), and Henry 
and Short (1954) all indicate a negative correlation between income and 
the suicide rate; that is, more income implies less suicide. In contrast, 
studies of suicide rates across certain populations have shown a positive 
correlation. For example, Dublin (1963) found high suicide rates among 
certain professional groups with high incomes. Durkheim (1897) found 
higher rates in richer countries than in poorer ones. 

Simon has suggested (AJS 74 [November 1968]: 302-3) that this 
contradiction between time-series and cross-section results is due to the 
effect of past years’ (lagged) income in the cross-section data. He hy- 
pothesizes that past income has the opposite effect of current income 
because of its effect on education. In an analysis over the business cycle, 
this effect of lagged income “washes out.” But because past income is 
strongly related to current income, it has an effect in a cross-sectional 
comparison of current incomes. l 

Resolving the contradiction and determining the effect of current in- 
come on suicide require including in the cross-sectional analysis additional 
independent variables which infiuence the suicide rate and are function- 
ally related to and/or are proxies for lagged income. It is reasonable to 
hypothesize that education is a key variable of this sort. Regressing 
suicide on both income and education should separate the partial effect 
of lagged income (as embodied in education) from the partial effect of 
current income (expressed by the income coefficient). That is, including 
education in a short time-series regression should have little impact be- 
cause the lagged income effect “washes out” over a short period of time 
and therefore will not change the sign of the income coefficient, which 


1 This paper resulted from a master’s thesis for the University of Illinois. I am grateful 
to Professor Julian L. Simon for his assistance throughout the study. 
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is already negative. In a cross-section analysis, removing the effect of 
lagged income from that of current income should change the sign, show- 
ing the partial effect of current income to be negatively correlated with 
suicide, if the partial effect of lagged income through education is to 
produce more suicide. The time-series and cross-section approaches would 
then both indicate a negative correlation of suicide and current income? 


The Method 


'This study examines cross-sectional data to see whether adding education 
to a cross-section analysis does change the sign of the effect of income 
on suicide from positive to negative. Linear least-squares regression anal- 
ysis is employed to analyze suicide as a function, first of income alone, 
and then of income and education together. The variables are the suicide 
rates per person of counties in the United States, the annual median 
family income in the counties, and the median number of school years 
completed by persons age 25 and over in the counties. These variables 
were adjusted to reduce the effects of age, sex, and race by counting only 
suicides of white males age 25-54 and correlating them with the median 
income of white families and the educational level of whites over age 25. 
Regressions on unadjusted variables were also examined. 

Regressions were run on: (a) 3,077 counties representing the entire 
continental United States, (5) counties grouped into the four major 
United States census regions, and (c) counties grouped into the 13 eco- 
nomic regions of the United States defined by Bogue and Beale (1961). 
Using three different county groupings provided three related views of 
the same data. 

Analyses were made with observations (a) weighted by the square root 
of the population in each county and (5) unweighted. Weighting takes 
account of the larger samples of decision makers in larger counties by 
making observations from larger counties more important. The square 
root of the population was used as the weighting factor to keep very 
large county observations from swamping smaller ones. 


Results 


Table 1 shows the results of regressions run across the entire United 
States on variables which were (a) adjusted for age, sex, and race but 
unweighted for county size; and (b) unweighted and unadjusted for age, 
sex, and race. The /-ratios are shown in parentheses below their respec- 
tive regression coefficients. Each row represents an individual regression. 


2 Another recent study concerning the relationship of suicide and income, using both 
time series and cross-section approaches, is presented by Hamermesh and Soss (1974). 
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* TABLE 1 


SUICIDE AS A' FUNCTION OF INCOME AND EDUCATION 











Unstandardized Regression Coefficients Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 
of the Income Variable of the Education Variable 
and the (/-Ratio) and the (/-Ratio) 








Adjusted Variables 














0.01 
(0.03) 
0.23 
(2.10) 
—0.28 0.39 
(—1.76) (2.74) 
Unadjusted Variables 
0.55 
(3.55) 
0.79 
(5.71) 
—0.33 1.02 
(—1.34) (4.66) 


NorE.—This table presents results of the unweighted least-squares linear regressions run across all 
counties with variables adjusted and unadjusted as explained in the text. The suicide variable used in 
the regressions was the suicide rate per person, a very small number. Therefore, the income and 
ORE coefficients presented in the table were multiplied by 108 and 105, respectively, for ease of 
presentaticn. 


Columns 1 and 2 show the regression coefficients of the income and edu- 
cation variables, respectively. The regression coefficient is shown in a 
row only if the variable was included in that particular regression. For 
example, for each cell in table 1, the first row is for suicide run on income 
only, while the third row shows the regression coefficients for suicide run 
against both income and education. Regressions run on unadjusted -vari- 
ables and on unweighted observations did not produce greatly different 
results, although adjusting variables did produce stronger results in 
southern regions. Also, regressions on unweighted observations produced 
usable £-ratios (discussed below), whereas weighting does not yield 
usable t ratios for the weighted results presented in table 2. 

Table 2 presents the results of the regressions run on adjusted vari- 
ables with the observations weighted by the size of the county. 

The results as a whole confirm the hypothesis that the income coeffi- 
cient will not be positive and may well be negative when suicide is re- 
gressed against both income and education, whereas it is positive in a 
cross section when suicide is regressed on income alone. The evidence 
is as follows. f 

First, though the total effect on suicide of income alone is generally 
positive in the weighted and adjusted analyses, the partial income coeffi- 
cients are negative (a) in the regression across all counties, (b) in three 
of the regressions within the four census regions, and (c) in nine of the 
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regressions within the 13 economic regions, as seen in table 2. Sécond, 
income coefficients of smaller magnitude (either more negative or less 
positive) were produced when suicide was regressed against both income 
and education than when suicide was regressed against income alone, (a) 
in the regression across all counties, (5) in three of the regressions within 
the four census regions, and (c) in 10 of the regressions within the 13 
economic regions. Because two economic regions have very small sample 
‘sizes, observations concerning them may be unreliable. One, the Pacific 
Southwest, showed an income coefficient that increased in magnitude 
when suicide was run against both variables. The other, the Pacific 
Northwest, decreased in magnitude but remained positive. In summary, 
even though in some cases the effect of education is not strong enough 
to change the direction of the income-suicide relationship, introducing 
education into the analysis does make the suicide-income relationship 
less positive in a large majority of the cases. 

Third, the /-ratios for the unweighted regressions are substantially 
larger when suicide is run against both income and education than when 
it is run against income alone, (a) across all counties and (5) across two 
of the four census regions. Table 3 shows these ratios in the same format 
as tables 1 and 2. Where they increase, the income variable in the re- 
gression on both independent variables appears to explain more of the 
relationship than does income when run alone, a phenomenon which is 
notable on purely statistical grounds. 

Finally, as predicted, the partial effect of education on suicide is more 
positive than the total effect of education on suicide. The regressions 
produce larger education coefficients when suicide is run against both in- 
come and education than when it is run against education alone (a) 
across all counties, (5) in the four regressions across the major census 
regions, and (c) in nine of the regressions across the 13 economic areas. 


Limitations of the Data 


There are several limitations in these data: only reported actual suicides 
are counted (no attempt was made to deal with attempted suicides), 
the suicide-homicide relationship was not examined, and no economic 
measures other than income were used. Certain other technical difficulties 
with definitions also exist, such as the use of variables which report data 
for “nonwhites” along with those that report only for “Negroes.” 

It should also be kept in mind that all measures deal with aggregates 
(counties), not with individuals. The correlations of these aggregate or 
group variables in their own right are of main importance in this study 
for two reasons. First, the previous studies of income and suicide men- 
tioned above, to which this study is related, were all examinations of 
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SUICIDE As A FUNCTION OF INCOME AND EDUCATION 





— 


Unstandardized Unstandardized 
Regression Regression 
Coefficients of the Coefficients of the 
Income Variable Education Variable 








^L All counties (N = 3,077): 0.01 vas 
0.22 
—0.25 0.39 
IL. Four census regions - 
A. North East (N = 212): —0.43 
0.08 
—0.75 0.56 
B. North Central (N — 1,054): —0.09 
—0.10 
—0.06 —0.07 
C. South (N = 1,414): 0.17 
0.26 
—0.05 0.29 
D. West (N = 397): 0.83 
0.74 
0.63 2.83 
III. Thirteen economic regions 
A. Atlantic Metropolitan Belt (N = 122): —0.75 
—0.27 
—1.26 0.68 
B. Eastern Great Lakes and Northern —0.16 
Uplands (N = 124): 0.50 
—0.42 0.66 
C. Lower Great Lakes (N = 123): 0.12 
0.19 
—0.01 0.20 
D. Upper Great Lakes (N = 148): —0.01 
0.11 
—0.30 0.33 
E. North Center (N = 498): —0.10 
: —0.08 
—0.08 —0.04 
F. Central Plains (N — 341): 0.86 
0.47 
1.04 —0.18 
G. Central and Eastern Uplands (N = 462): —0.34 
—0.13 
—0.58 0.46 
H. Southeast Coastal Plains (N = 477): 0.30 
0.21 
0.24 0.10 
J, Atlantic Flatwoods and Gulf Coast 0.49 
(N = 162): 0.56 
—0.31 0.70 
J. South Center and Southwest Plains 0.18 i 
(N = 274): 0.29 


—0.18 0.41 
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. TABLE 2 (Continued) 





Unstandardized 
Regression 
Coefficients of the 
Income Variable 


Unstandardized 
Regression 
Coefficients of the 
Education Variable 








III. Thirteen economic regions (cont.) 


K. Rocky Mountains and Intermountain 0.74 
(N = 233): 

—0.29 

L. Pacific Northwest (V — 68): 0.97 

0.50 

M. Pacific Southwest (NV = 43): 1.00 

147 


1.05 
1.23 


1.08 
0.75 


0.50 
— 0.58 








Norr.— This table presents results of least-squares linear regressions run with variables adjusted 
and observations weighted as explained in the text. The suicide variable used in the regressions was 
the suicide rate per person, a very small number. Therefore, the income and education coefficients 
presented in the table were multiplied by 109 and 105, respectively, for ease of presentation. 


group variables. Second, certain policy decisions made on the basis of 
studies of income and suicide would be made more appropriately from 
group data. For example, if the literature based on group data strongly 
indicates that increasing income would reduce suicide, economic policy 


aimed at increasing income would be expected to reduce 


suicide of the 


group, ceteris paribus. It is group behavior that would interest the policy- 


TABLE 3 


SUICIDE AS A FUNCTION oF INCOME AND EDUCATION 











t-Ratios of the 
Income Variable 








Alt counties ....5. 1.2011) le aes Reda e 0.03 
—1.76 
Northeast region ......... 2... c ee eee eee eee —0.38 
— 1.30 
West region .............0--000- pianos —0.21 
—1.19 
North Central region .................Lue. —1.55 
—1.11 
South region sessar saadi cece eee eee 0.51 
—0.41 


t-Ratios of the 


Education Variable 


2.10 
2.74 


1,50 
1.95 


0.96 
1.52 


—1.12 
—0.29 


1.35 
1.32 





NorE.— This table presents the /-ratios from the unweighted least-squares linear regressions run 
across all counties and the four census regions with the variables adjusted as explained in the text. 
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maker. Drawing inferences about it from individual data would be 
hazardous. $ 

As discussed elsewhere (Blalock 1964; Hannan 1971), caution must be 
exercised in basing inferences about individual behavior on group or 
“ecological” correlations. Under some circumstances, ecological correla- 
tions may indicate an outcome contrary to the actual behavior of a large 
portion of individuals in the population. For instance, higher suicide 
rates in areas with higher divorce rates do not necessarily imply that 
more divorced persons are committing suicide. 

However, Blalock points out, “The mere fact that suicide rates may 
vary from country to country, or by religious denomination, does not 
mean that ‘psychological variables’ can be ruled out theoretically, in 
general or for any other types of units" (Blalock 1964). That is, finding 
correlations at an aggregate level does not mean that individual relation- 
ships are not present. 


Conclusion 


The results of this study generally support Simon's contentions about the 
suicide-income relationship. When suicide is regressed ‘on a cross section 
against both income and education instead of income alone, the coefficient 
of income is negative rather than positive. 


Cart B. BARNES 
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RESPONSE TO BARNES’S COMMENT 


Barnes’s paper shows that the ceteris paribus effect of income on the 
suicide rate is negative across groups, at least in one country at one stage 
of its history. This runs counter to accepted belief. But it jibes with the 
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evidence of time series over business cycles and therefore strengthens 
the results of both the time-series and the cross-section approaches. 

Of course I welcome this finding as a confirmation of my earlier theoriz- 
ing. But Barnes’s finding goes beyond confirmation of a theory and be- 
yond the reported social fact in itself. The finding also suggests something 
about the meaning and effect of money in our society. If we take the 
propensity not to commit suicide as a proxy for the meaning and value 
of life—that is, as a proxy for “happiness” or “utility’——having more 
money seems to make life more worthwhile (although we do not know 
the relative effects of the social status derived from earning more and 
the economic capacity to buy more). 

It seems fortunate, indeed, that the possession of more money implies 
that life is worthwhile. If increased production and higher per person 
income were to imply less happiness, all of us who produce goods included 
in the measured gross national product—which includes education— 
would be in a quandary indeed, having to believe that our efforts entail a 
negative social effect. Also in a quandary would be all economists, who 
take as their goal the improvement of man's economic lot. As it is, how- 
ever, Barnes's finding suggests that people who produce goods and in- 
crease national income are contributing to the public good and not to the 
public ill. ' 

The foregoing comment may also serve to increase the acquaintance 
of some sociologists with the growing body of work done by economists, 
with their special theoretical and econometric tools, on phenomena that 
sociologists are interested in. Work decisions and consumption decisions, 
of course, have always been studied by both sociologists and economists, 
though usually separately. Fertility is the topic whose economic aspects 
have been most extensively studied recently. Economic analysis of fertil- 
ity has a tradition going back to Malthus, but it really got started with 
Becker (1960) and Mincer (1963) and has culminated in a recent sup- 
plemental edition of the Journal of Political Economy (March/April 
1973) (for a review of this literature, see Simon 1974). Marriage is now 
beginning to be studied intensively by economists (Becker 1973). Mor- 
tality's turn has yet to come, aside from a few such efforts as the work on 
suicide under discussion here, and that of Hamermesh and Soss (1974). 

Recently several of those economists who have analyzed the economics 
of fertility—notably Easterlin (1969) and Ben-Porath (1973)—have ar- 
rived at the belief that economic tools alone are not enough and that 
sociological ideas are also necessary in order to understand the phenom- 
enon. In turn, sociologists who work on fertility have paid increasing at- 
tention to the economic variables. Perhaps the day is coming when there 
will be increased borrowing and contributing between sociology and eco- 
nomics on topics of common interest to the two disciplines. (This happy 
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thought is blemished by my impression that the long-run trend is toward 
ever more specialization among the disciplines and ever less cooperation 
among them. But I hope that this impression is unsound and that even 
closer relationships between sociology and economics will indeed come 
about.) 


Juri L. SIMON 


The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
and 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
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Max Weber on Universities: The Power of the State and the Dignity of 
the Academic Calling in Imperial Germany. Translated, edited, and with 
an introductory note by Edward Shils. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1974. Pp. v-62. $2.95 (paper). 


Joseph Ben-David 


Hebrew University of Jerusalem and University of Chicago 

Max Weber was a man of enormous passion as a politician and as a teacher, 
but his activities in both roles were very restricted. Not that he was a 
failure: he performed forcefully as a politician and was a great teacher 
during the short periods when he taught. Illness and his own scholarly 
preoccupations, however, prevented him from devoting himself to either 
of these activities continuously over an extended period. He gave his enor- 
mous energy and talent to feverish study and writing in order to create 
a legacy of a unique vision of all the ages and varieties of Western civiliza- 
tion and society against the background of the civilizations of the great 
Asian societies, compressing time and space into a sophisticated, subtle, 
and monumental, though unfinished, logical structure. Although in his last 
years he devoted a good deal of attention to politics and shortly before 
his death he resumed teaching after an interval of many years, on the 
whole his activity in both education and politics consisted of lightning 
forays followed by withdrawals. 

Among these forays, one of the best known, and the most significant 
and lasting, was his campaign for academic freedom. In this borderland 
area between politics and education, this knight errant of German academic 
and political life established for himself a lasting domain and authority. 
To this very day his name is mentioned or his ideas crop up—not always 
related to each other—whenever questions of academic freedom are dis- 
cussed. 

The present collection (first published in Minerva), assembled, intro- 
duced, and carefully annotated by Professor Edward Shils, is an important 
source for understanding Weber’s attitudes and activities concerning acade- 
mic freedom and the academic profession in general? Because of the 
salience of these topics in Max Weber’s work and their practical relevance 


1 The writing of this paper was made possible by a Ford Foundation grant. 


2 Professor Shils has also translated Weber’s methodological papers (Max Weber, 
The Methodology of the Social Sciences (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1949]). An in- 
dispensable source on Weber is the biography written by his wife, Marianne Weber 
(Max Weber: Ein Lebensbild Tübingen: Mohr, 19261). Some of the recent publica- 
tions on Weber are: Wolfgang J. Mommsen, Max Weber und die deutsche Politik, 
1890-1920 (Tübingen: Mohr, 1959); Reinhard Bendix, Max Weber, an Intellectual 
Portrait (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1962); Friedrich H. Tenbriick, "Science 
as a Vocation—Revisited," in Standorte im Zeitstrom: Festschrift für Arnold Gehlen, 
edited by E. Forsthoff and R. Hörstel (Frankfurt: Athenaum Verlag, 1974), pp. 351-64. 
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today, this publication deserves close attention. It consists of addresses 
to professional meetings and of articles and letters to editors which ap- 
peared in the daily press, complemented by those parts of Weber’s classic 
essays “The Meaning of Ethical Neutrality in Sociology and Economics” 
and “Science as a Vocation” which deal with university affairs. Apart 
from the last two items, the material has never been republished even in 
Germany. It is now brought together for the first time. 

The combination of the journalistic writings with the authoritative 
pronouncements contained in his more elaborate methodological essays 
provides an insight into the specific issues which prompted Weber’s concern 
with academic freedom and the fate of the “academic calling” in general 
in the early decades of this century. Such issues as the appointment of 
Ludwig Bernhard to a chair of economics in Berlin without consultation 
of the relevant faculty and the undignified way in which Friedrich Althoff 
handled Weber’s own appointment (although he helped Weber) seem 
today rather minor matters.* The meticulous analysis of facts and the tone 
of moral indignation seem out of proportion to the now faded significance 
of the events, but they manifest Max Weber’s concern to do absolute 
justice to the facts, to make clear just what issues were involved, and to 
formulate his own standpoint with the utmost precision. 

Weber’s outrage was aroused not only by what was particular to these 
occurrences. He saw them as symptoms of what he called—I believe some- 
what unjustly since Althoff did not create it—the “Althoff system.” 
Although Althoff himself did much to improve the quality of the Prussian 
universities his treatment of the professoriat was, in Weber’s view, humili- 
ating and corrupting. According to Weber, in matters of personnel Althoff 
assumed that everyone he dealt with was “a scoundrel or at least an 
ordinary place hunter" (p. 27). As a result, the professors themselves 
adopted a cynical attitude of subservience and wire pulling about academic 
appointments and promotions. The situation worsened under Althoff's 
successors, who inherited his cynicism but not his good intellectual judg- 
ment and his energetic devotion to academic excellence. There arose in 
the universities a breed of “operators” who were not loath to seek advance- 
ment through connections with the officials of the ministry even if their 
scholarly attainments did not justify it. In this development Weber saw 
a threat to both the moral standards of the academic profession and the 
independence of the universities. 

AM this may seem excessively and perhaps even naively idealistic. But 
Weber was anything but naive. He knew the frailties of the academic 
profession (pp. 19, 20, 25) and realized that only the corruptible could 
be corrupted. His anger about the Prussian ministry was due, not to the 
shortcomings of one or another person, but to his belief that the ministry 
was destroying the checks and balances of the German academic system 


3 Althoff was director of the higher education section of the Prussian Ministry of 
Education from 1897 to 1907. Previously, from 1882, he was rapporteur ior academic 
personnel in the same ministry (p. 26). 
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which in the past had ensured its greatness in spite of the frailities of many 
administrators and teachers. He believed that, had the system truly pre- 
served its decentralized and competitive character, no single ministry could 
have done it much harm. In comparing the German with the American 
system, he said explicitly that the United States was guaranteed the advan- 
tages of competition by having an Althoff at every university—the 
American university president. The difference was between one and many 
Althoffs (p. 29). Although Prussia was only one of the German states and 
in some others the situation was, in Weber’s view, far better, the Prussians 
deliberately turned the ministries of the other states into mere vassals of 
Berlin. 

Because of this policy, Weber believed that a remedy could be found 
only through a “reawakening” of the “corporate pride” of the professoriat 
(p. 7) and through resistance to the centralized patronage practiced by 
the Prussian Ministry of Education. It is difficult to tell whether this was 
a realistic program. Judging retrospectively from the behavior of the 
German academic profession under the Weimar Republic, it seems that 
it was not. But this is not a fair basis of judgment, since by that time the 
traumas of defeat and revolution, and violent attempts of the radicals of 
the Left and then those of the Right to use the universities for their own 
purposes, had created deep distrust and division among the faculty. Perhaps 
before the First World War, when differences in political and religious 
matters were still kept within bounds by respected traditions of culture 
and civility, the academic profession might still have had enough moral 
resources to be mobilized for internal reform. The success of such mobiliza- 
tion, Weber believed, depended on the willingness of the Prussian govern- 
ment to treat academics with as much dignity and respect for their 
autonomy as, let us say, the British government did. Then it could have 
expected the professors to respect the autonomy of the government and of 
others. But the government preferred the short-term advantage of making 
sure of its influence in the universities through its own protégés to the long- 
term advantage of nurturing an autonomous and responsible academic elite, 
capable of adhering to standards of conduct and of leadership unaffected 
by the divisions of daily politics. This preference is what Weber could 
not forgive the Prussian Ministry of Education. 

It would be futile to speculate whether more respect on the part of the 
authorities would indeed have created a greater sense of responsibility 
among academics. The universities were state institutions regulated by law. 
Academic freedom was a legal provision ensuring the professors almost 
complete freedom in their teaching and research and considerable protection 
for any views expressed in their classrooms. Academic self-government did 
not amount to much more than preventing outside interference with the 
personal freedom of professors and regulating their relationships with each 
other. It entailed little responsibility for the administration and welfare 
of the university or for its public mission. There was nothing like the 
corporate responsibility for university affairs one is accustomed to at 
British or at many American universities. As a result, the academic profes- 
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sion produced few public-spirited people, and fewer skilled statesmen who 
could provide leadership for the kind of truly self-governing university 
Weber had in mind. Weber belonged to the minority of the public spirited. 
But one is more impressed by the clarity of his principles and his righteous- 
ness than by his realism as a practical academic statesman. Had he and 
some of his colleagues been more flexible and practical, they might perhaps 
have attained their goals of strengthening the autonomy and raising the 
moral quality of the universities. 

But Weber, like most of his colleagues, was not a very practical person. 
He appears in his writings as a stickler for honor and principle, not a 
strategist pursuing a realistic ‘goal with skill and circumspection. If 
Weber represented the public-spirited minority of the German academic 
profession—and the universal reverence toward him suggests that he 
did—then we can understand why this group had so little impact. They 
were an army of lonely knights: capable of fighting without end, but not 
of ending the campaign. 

Let us turn now to what Weber had to say about the principles of 
academic freedom, especially as it concerns political dissent at the uni- 
versities. In this respect two short papers in this volume, “The Alleged 
‘Academic Freedom’ of the German Universities” and “The Academic 
Freedom of the Universities," are most useful additions to Weber’s better- 
known writings on the problem of the relationship between politics and 
academic life. Nowhere else did he make it so clear that the threat to aca- 
demic freedom derived from the compliant attitudes of the academic 
profession itself. While he believed that German universities lost their 
independence to the state "through no fault of their own" (p. 24), he 
admitted that the blame for excluding from the universities people deemed 
to be “dangerous to the state" ‘belonged equally to the faculties, which 
were eager to volunteer “as deputies on behalf of the political police" i in 
keeping atheists, Jews, and socialists out of academic office (p. 20). 

Today there is no political police in the democratic countries with much 
interest in university appointments, but staff and students in many coun- 
tries have succeeded in introducing political criteria into university ap- 
pointments on their own initiative. The categories discriminated against 
may not be the same as in Weber's time, but the inability or unwillingness 
of universities to resist politicization from within has not changed. 

Much of what Weber wrote about this matter could almost be written 
today. The problem, according to him, was that academic people, like 
others, did not recognize the implications of using the universities as 
forums for the propagation of political and religious values. Writing at 
a time when the consensus about what were "respectable" political opin- 
ions was breaking down, he was the one who most clearly recognized that, 
once the propagation of political views was admitted into the universities 
and political views were taken into consideration in appointments, the 
vicious circle thus started could only result in severe damage to the uni- 
versities. 

If the state, or more precisely: ‘the government, were to lay down which 
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political views should be admitted to a university, as advocated by many 
respectable German academics who argued that university staff should be 
subject to the same limitations as civil servants, this policy could imply 
a demand that academic people change either their views or their occupa- 
tions whenever there is a change of government. If on the other hand the 
universities were to be thrown free to the prophets of all creeds, then 


if one is to be consistent, it is necessary to accept the principle—more 
consistently carried out—in the Netherlands university reform scheme 
associated with the name of Kuyper, in accordance with which everyone 
has the right to establish a chair with all the privileges of the full pro- 
fessorship and, at the same time, an administrative office with the power 
of appointment. Then the Central Association of German Industrialists, 
the Monists’ League, the Kepler League and the trade union confedera- 
tion, as well as all the churches and political parties, could exercise this 
right, to the extent that they could supply the necessary funds. The 
Catholic and other churches in the Netherlands are already beginning to 
do this, This would be “academic freedom" in the field of "instruction in 
ultimate beliefs and values." If a person rejects such a conclusion, he 
must also honourably reject instruction in "ultimate values and beliefs" 
as a task for the university; he must also reject the consideration of the 
"ultimate values and beliefs" of a candidate as a criterion of academic 
appointment. He must look upon the establishment of professorial chairs 
—e.g., in philosophy and history—which are intended quite explicitly to 
represent an ecclesiastical viewpoint, as a despicable violation of "the 
freedom of science"; but he must take the same attitude towards the 
rejection of a scientifically qualified candidate because he adheres to 
the “centre” or because he is a “socialist.” [P. 22] 


'There was, of course, a third possibility, namely, that teachers pre- 
sumably appointed on the basis of their scholarly qualifications should be 
able to propagate their political views as a right to the expression of their 
"personality." Weber found this idea abhorrent. He wrote that 


of all the types of prophecy, this "personality" tinted type of profes- 
sorial prophecy is the most repugnant. There is no precedent for a 
situation in which a large number of officially appointed prophets do 
their preaching or make their professions of faith, not, as other prophets 
do, on the streets, or in the churches or other public places—or if they 
do it privately, then in personally chosen sectarian conventicles—but 
rather regard themselves as best qualified to enunciate their evaluations 
on ultimate questions “in the name of science" and in the carefully 
protected quiet of governmentally privileged lecture halls in which they 
cannot be controlled, or checked by discussion, or subjected to contradic- 
tion. [P. 49] 


When he wrote this passage in 1913, Weber did not have the experience 
of lecture halls which were not governmentally privileged and where 
anyone who wished could contradict the lecturer or even prevent him from 
speaking by whatever means he might choose. But the anticipation that 
once political propaganda in however subtle form is introduced into a class- 
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room, that classroom will eventually turn into an arena of conflicting pas- 
sions and violence, is clearly present in these writings. 

Thus Weber’s views on the ‘ethical neutrality” of science—the sub- 
ject of endless and ill-focused philosophical debates since he put them 
forward—were principally intended as a matter of professional ethics, 
particularly for social scientists. They constituted no more and no less 
than a parallel to the demand that the physician not use the intimacy of 
his clinic for making sexual advances to his patients. 


Every professional task has its own “responsibilities” and should be 
fulfilled accordingly. In the execution of his professional responsibility a 
man should confine himself to it alone and should exclude whatever does 
not strictly belong to it—particularly his own loves and hates. The power- 
ful personality does not manifest itself by trying to give everything a 
“personal touch” on every possible occasion. The generation which is now 
coming of age should, above all, again become used to the thought that 
“being a personality” is a condition which cannot be intentionally brought 
about by wanting it and that there is only one way by which it can— 
perhaps—be achieved; namely, the unreserved devotion to a ‘task,’ 
whatever it—and its derivative “demands of the hour"—may be in any 
individual instance. It is in poor taste to mix personal concerns with the 
specialized analysis of facts: We deprive the word “vocation” of the 
only significant meaning it still possesses if we fail to adhere to that 
specific kind of self-restraint which it requires. [P. 50] 


Whatever one's views on the philosophical problem of ethical neutrality 
may be, Weber's views on the professional ethics of social scientists are 
as relevant today as they were 61 years ago when he expressed them. At 
any rate, those who think otherwise have still to come up with something 
better. 
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Citizenship between Elections: An Inquiry into the Mobilizable Amer- 
ican. By James N. Rosenau. New York: Free Press, 1974. Pp. vii-]-526. 
$14.05. ] 


William A. Gamson 
University of Michigan 


Data do not, as most of us realize, speak for themselves. The art of 
social research is to give them a voice by ordering them and placing 
them in a context that gives them meaning. It is the mark of a superior 
practitioner to take apparently pedestrian data and make them sing 
arias. In the end, however, the audience sometimes slips back to the 
recognition that we are listening, not to Joan Sutherland, but to the 
skillfully coached lead of the Podunk Civic Theater. We come away 
more impressed by the coach than by the product. 

Rosenau begins by identifying an area of political participation that 
is just beginning to be adequately conceptualized. Political support, he 
argues, is the basic currency of the political system. It is a "currency 
that circulates in every stratum of society and through every medium of 
communication. It is sought or acquired through the mails and over the 
air. It is exchanged in face-to-face situations and at large gatherings. 
The marketplaces of support are everywhere" (p. 1). 

One major marketplace of support, the electoral campaign, has been 
studied exhaustively. The process goes on between elections as well and 
has received some attention, but here Rosenau makes a compelling point. 
The growing body of literature on nonelectoral participation (aside from 
recent social movement literature, which Rosenau largely ignores) as- 
sumes a body of attentive and active citizens who “follow the course of 
public affairs, discern a need for action, and then voluntarily undertake 
to establish first-hand contact with public affairs through various forms 
of behavior" (p. xxix). Rosenau offers us a contrasting model of the 
process, one that emphasizes an interaction between some agent of mo- 
bilization and a target or mobilizee. “For most active citizens there is an 
activator—another citizen, an organization, or a public official who evokes 
the behavior that we call participation through an appeal for support” 
(p. xxix). 

The simple idea that participation should be conceived as an interac- 
tive process is one of great fecundity. It is Rosenau's unfortunate lot 
to be working with a data set that is fundamentally unequal to the task. 
He needs no reminders that his data are less than ideal. He has made 
the choice to see what knowledge he can tease from an imperfect source, 
having “lucked into some unique data on an important and neglected. 
topic. . . . Given the paucity of our knowledge about citizenship between 
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elections, I saw the empiricgl materials as a marvelous opportunity al- 
though others might see them as a methodological nightmare" (p. xxviii). 

The data consist of questionnaires mailed to a sample of members of 
Americans for Democratic Action (ADA). The material, collected in 
1963 and 1964, focused on two mobilization efforts—support for the 
treaty banning atmospheric nuclear tests and support for the passage 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The most intriguing aspect about the 
data was the ability to identify whether the ADA member was in fact 
activated by the appeals, whether he wrote, telegrammed, or otherwise 
contacted his senators, representative, or the president. This identifica- 
tion resulted in two samples of: ADA members—those who were success- 
fully activated by an appeal from the organization and those who were 
not. The basic strategy of analysis is the comparison of these two groups 
on a variety of independent variables. 

My concern about these data, is not their methodological imperfections 
but their appropriateness for the underlying model. Although we are 
exploring an interactive process; the data lead us to comparisons on the 
personal characteristics of two samples of individuals; although we are 
exploring an interactive process; the data give us a static portrait of the 
samples at one point in time. Each of these points requires a brief elab- 
oration. i 

Rosenau makes an attempt to arrive at interaction elements by asking 
questions about how one might: potentially respond to appeals from dif- 
ferent kinds of mobilizers. What is essentially measured is selí-perceived 
mobilizability—a frustrating distance from the complex process of media, 
organizational, and personal! contacts that mediate the process. I was 
struck by the absence of any discussion of the relationship of the mobilizee 
to the mobilizer, ADA. If it is indeed an interaction, then such things as 
trust in the mobilizing agent and beliefs about its efficacy become quite 
critical. There are results sprinkled throughout that seem to me very 
much influenced by the particular relationships here—including, for ex- 
ample, the absence of vigorous local chapters which bring ADA members 
into personal interaction with each other. I have watched the recent 
efforts of the Indo-China Peace Campaign, and the interactive process 
seemed quite different from the direct appeal of organization to individual 
that characterized the ADA effort. 

Rosenau purports to be exploring the process of mobilization, but ex- 
cept in chapter 2, where he uses other data, he is at best doing so quite 
indirectly. The model would benefit by a distinction between mobilization 
(the creation of a readiness to act) and activation (the movement to 
action of those already in a state of readiness to act). These are comple- 
mentary but different processes. What Rosenau calls the “mobilizable” 
are actually the mobilized—those who exist in such a high readiness to 
act that only a slight stimulus from an organization like ADA is neces- 
sary to move them to action. The ebb and flow of people into this group 
is a fascinating question for the study of political participation. Sudden 
and dramatic changes in the mobilization of population subgroups such 
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as blacks, students, middle Americans, and the like is an essentially 
similar topic for students of social movements-and connects this work 
with Rosenau's, as it should be. 

In sum, Rosenau has used the material at hand with great skill. He 
artfully raises our curiosity about the processes he is exploring, thereby 
placing his empirical material in an intellectual setting where it is easy 
to overlook its inappropriateness. What one learns from this tour de force 
comes not from the data but from the theoretical discussion, designed 
to give them a place in the spotlight beyond their deserts. 


The Political Character of Adolescence: The Influence of Families and 
Schools. By M. Kent Jennings and Richard G. Niemi. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1974. Pp. ix-+357. $12.50. 


Kenneth Prewitt 
University of Chicago 


This is a detailed and extensive study of how the family and the school 
contribute to the political views and behaviors of preadults. Method- 
ologically sophisticated, it is the first major study in political socialization 
which combines data from parents, teachers, and youth. It is also the 
first substantively rich major study in political socialization which dem- 
onstrates properties of the transmission process. It merits the highest 
praise possible for a scholarly work: no further empirical study on the 
topics addressed by M. Kent Jennings and Richard G. Niemi should 
proceed except from the point to which they have now taken the field of 
political socialization. 

The emphasis above is deliberate. Not all issues and approaches im- 
portant to theorizing about political socialization are included in the 
study. For instance, in sharp contrast to Easton and Dennis (Children 
in the Political System [1969]), Jennings and Niemi do not advance a 
theory of politics which incorporates political socialization. Indeed, they 
infrequently and then usually indirectly comment on the political mean- 
ing of their findings. Learning theory occupies a more central place in 
the study than does political theory. Other limitations could be cited, 
but such an exercise is beside the point. The authors intelligently answer 
the questions they pose. For the first time the field of political socializa- 
tion has an informative study of the transmission process, with emphasis 
on the relative impact of family and school in shaping the political char- 
acter of adolescents. 

What does the reader learn? There is substantial similarity in what an 
older and younger generation feel and think about political matters. But 
the processes of cross-generational transmission remain largely unspeci- 
fied. Indeed, in the context of received wisdom about political socializa- 
tion, the Jennings-Niemi findings are devastating. 

Consider the relationship between parent and adolescent or teacher and 
adolescent with respect to public policy views, level of political knowledge, 
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feelings of political efficacy and trust, and definition of citizenship roles. 
Here are illustrative findings: “parents have little direct impact on stu- 
dents’ conceptual apparatuses” (p. 117); “parental efficacy is but a 
weak predictor of student efficacy" (p. 128); “personal and political 
trust are similar in one respect. In both cases student scores are but 
weak reflections of parental values" (p. 146); “our findings certainly 
do not support the thinking of those who look to the civics curriculum 
in American high schools as a major source of political socialization” 
(p. 205); and thus we reach "the conclusion that teacher impact varies 
from nonexistent to weak" (p. 217). 

Even partisan affiliation, the prop on which much of political social- 
ization theory rests, is weaker than we have often assumed. For instance, 
the comparatively high levels of partisan agreement between parents and 
offspring reported since Hyman's book are partly an artifact of the percep- 
tions of respondents about the partisanship of their parents. Comparing 
actual partisanship of parents and adolescents depresses the relationship 
about 10 points, a finding which should give pause to research designs 
making cross-generational inferences based on a single sample. Still, 
there is a measure of agreement between the actual party of the parent 
and the expressed partisan preference of the teenager (r= .47). But 
there is an important qualification to keep in mind before using this 
finding to salvage the transmission hypothesis. At best, parents are poorly 
informed about the partisan leanings of their children; more often they 
are indifferent. In other words, the partisan agreement between parent 
and child is probably less a result of socialization than of the fact that 
both generations share a common political environment and social milieu. 

Jennings and Niemi are not entirely satisfied with their own findings 
that so little of what a high schooler thinks about politics is derived 
from what his parents, teachers, and school materials present to him. 
They are reluctant to discard the transmission hypothesis, perhaps be- 
cause to do so would call into question the theoretical underpinnings of 
political socialization. Thus they go to some effort to minimize the impact 
of their own findings. This salvage effort takes two forms. First, they 
empirically demonstrate that under various control conditions the coeffi- 
cients between parental or school traits and adolescent political character 
increase substantially. These exercises are among the most imaginative 
in the entire field of political socialization and deserve the reader's careful 
attention. Vet introducing such,controls reduces the proportion of the 
population to which the conditións apply. Thus comparatively high co- 
efficients inevitably refer to a small subgroup in the sample. When we 
take into account the entire population and the full array of dependent 
political items, the conclusion is inescapable that transmission from fam- 
ily or school explains little of the political character of adolescents. 

The salvage effort also has a second component. Some very agile rea- 
soning argues that more transmission takes place than the authors’ data 
can reveal. For instance, the low coefficients between parent and child 
and between school and child “provide presumptive evidence that both 
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agents are having an impact" (p. 324). It may turn out that more trans- 
mission takes place than is revealed by their awn findings, but for now 
we have the findings to contend with. Indeed, rather than try to salvage 
the transmission hypothesis, it might be useful to accept the findings as 
given. Keep in mind that the study shows the younger generation to look 
substantially like the older generation politically. It is not discontinuity 
which has to be explained (though there are instances of it) but rather 
the lack of transmission. Of course it is possible that agents other than 
the family and school account for the political character of the youth, 
but this seems to be stretching the point. If other agents were the critical 
ones (what might they be?), some researcher would by now have stum- 
bled across them. The prima facie case for looking at family and school 
is certainly sound. 

Mv own preference would be to explain cross-generational similarities 
or differences with reference to whether major political events are being 
similarly experienced and interpreted. That is, cross-generational simi- 
larities result not so much from a specific transmission process as from 
the fact that successive generations share a similar political history and 
context. If, then, we located cross-generational differences in political 
outlook, they would not be a result of a “breakdown” in the transmission 
process, but rather would result from subgroups in the population break- 
ing loose from the social or political environment of their parents, or in 
an entire younger generation experiencing differently a particular political 
event. (See, for examplé, the discussion in Jennings and Niemi of atti- 
tudes toward lowered vote age.) Obviously the political sociology implicit 
in this approach is very different from that implicit in the political social- 
ization scholarship which emphasizes transmission. Although these dif- 
ferences cannot be worked out here, they are suggestive of an alternative 
way in which to look at the impressive scholarship reported in the book 
under review. 


Mass Political Violence: A Cross-national Analysis. By Douglas A. Hibbs, 
Jr. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. Pp. vii+253. $13.95. 


Bernard Gilman 


Georgetown University 


The turbulent sixties saw a renewed interest in the study of violence by 
social scientists oriented toward quantitative methods. Domestic violence 
has subsided in America, but the publication of studies seeking to dis- 
cover the causes of violence continues unabated. A good example of such 
an effort is the current book by Douglas Hibbs, a political scientist, who 
offers what is surely one of the most statistically sophisticated and com- 
prehensive cross-national studies of collective violence yet published. 
Drawing heavily on data collected by the Yale World Data Analysis 
Program, the author tests a number of familiar hypotheses with some 
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high-powered statistical techniques in an attempt to find causal relation- 
ships. s ; 

The author chooses to explain. domestic conflict events that meet three 
criteria: being “anti-system” in character, having “political significance,” 
and involving “collective or mass activity.” Initially six events are se- 
lected and then are reduced, with the aid of factor analysis, to two com- 
posite measures—collective protest (riots, strikes, etc.) and internal war 
(armed attacks, assassinations, etc.). The thrust of Hibbs’s effort is to 
explain these measures without relying exclusively on statistical models 
that are “linear, additive, and unidirectional in causes and effects.” The 
sample consists of 108 industrialized and industrializing nations. 

The analysis begins with single-equation hypotheses drawn from the 
writings of Gurr, Kornhauser, Deutsch, and others which are translated 
into ratio-interaction, curvilinear, and log multiplicative models. Factors 
found to be statistically significant by these methods (chaps. 3-7) are 
gathered together and formed into a “multiequation model” that is a 
block recursive system (chaps. 8 and 9). Unique to studies of this sort 
is Hibbs’s including in each single equation the logarithm of population 
to cope with the problem creatediby employing variables which are ratios, 
most often, as the author expresses it, “per capitized.” 

And what are some of the substantive findings? From the single-equa- 
tion formulations, Hibbs reports that rapid urbanization does not produce 
large-scale violence; imbalances between education and economic develop- 
ment do not cause violence; high social mobilization relative to the level 
of social welfare does not predict high levels of violence. Discrimination 
produces violence, while democratization has little impact. Likewise, the 
findings from the most important block of variables are more often than 
not phrased in the negative: ^. ... mass political violence has no system- 
atic relation to the rate of economic growth" (p. 160); “... the rate of 
population growth does not influence magnitudes of mass political vio- 
lence within nations" (p. 162); *. . . high levels of mass social welfare 
simply does not seem to contribute in an important way to the diminution 
of mass political violence" (p. 1162). Had the author not shifted his 
criterion for statistical significance from coefficients twice as large as 
their standard errors, single-equation models, to coefficients three-fourths 
as large, block recursive models, one suspects there would have been 
very few causal relationships to} report. But this is a minor criticism. 
Indeed, perhaps the greatest strength of the book is its demonstration 
that hypotheses previously accepted as correct cannot, in fact, be sup- 
ported by data we currently possess. 

More damaging to the author's purpose is that the use of data is not 
nearly as imaginative as the use of complex statistical techniques. The 
author is aware of the roles of "inequality" and “imperialism” as causes 
of violence, but these variables are omitted as test factors. While it is 
true that data on the distribution of land and income are not available 
for a large number of cases, the failure to include data on the related 
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question of agriculture and agricultural commodities is a glaring omis- 
sion. Well over half the work force of most, of the countries included 
in the sample are engaged in commercial and noncommercial agriculture. 
Measures of economic domination of one country by another have been 
constructed, and these indices are as reliable and valid as the data in- 
cluded here to measure concepts like “democratization” and “institution- 
alization.” There are at least six separate references in the book to the 
alleged consequences of imperialism and colonialism. To admit the pos- 
sible role of imperialism and neocolonialism and then proceed to analyze 
economic growth as a cause of violence, as if the nations were truly inde- 
pendent entities, speaks of the blindness of contemporary social science. 
The massive literature on imperialism cannot be so easily ignored and 
dismissed. 

Hibbs's positive findings, of which there are many, are never organized 
into deductive systems or even coherent verbal summaries, but simply 
left as propositions containing variables of varying degrees of abstract- 
ness. This is especially true of the last half of chapter 9, which explicates 
the interrelationships between four blocks of variables, the predetermined 
causes of violence. The meaning of some of these alleged causes is not 
intuitively obvious. Political scientists may feel at ease with.a concept 
like “institutionalization” (operationalized by a composite of six vari- 
ables), but its meaning is not at all apparent to me as a sociologist. Even 
if Hibbs's intended meaning of concepts like these were clear, some 
findings seem quite trivial considered in relation to the herculean efforts 
required to produce them. Thus the author, at one point, concludes that 
“societies with well developed civilian sociopolitical institutions are less 
susceptible to ‘praetorian’ seizures of power by the military and other 
elite factions" (p. 187). Some findings of considerable interest, on the 
other hand, are never elaborated on. Why increasing affluence prevents 
outbreaks of protest but has no apparent effect on internal war remains 
a mystery, left only to the reader's speculation. 

In sum, Hibbs's approach does reveal the weakness of looking for 
“causal relationships" and building theories from empirical findings. One 
comes away from the book unsatisfied: the gut feeling that one under- 
stands the causes of violence is not there. Nevertheless, the book is still 
recommended as a very clever methodological exercise and a valuable 
compendium of hypotheses and references for those interested in the 
quantitative study of violence. The refutation of some long-standing 
hypotheses is a significant contribution to this literature. 


Economic Foundations of Political Power. By Randall Bartlett. New 
York: Free Press, 1973. Pp. vii-+-206. $8.95. 


'Thomas Koenig 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


In this book, economist Randall Bartlett applies a logician's skill to the 
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problem of how societies determine economic priorities. Since he deals 
with the social implications of distributions of wealth and power from 
an intellectual and methodological perspective foreign to sociologists, the 
book makes quite interesting reading. Bartlett writes with a minimum 
of jargon, so that his work can, be easily read by those unfamiliar with 
the field of economics, and his habit of adding a summary or conclusions 
every few pages (which smacks of padding) makes the book easy to 
skim. 

Bartlett first rebuts what he, labels “the standard approach,” which 
postulates that government arises because rational, self-interested con- 
sumers find that it is necessary to have an agency which can restore 
equity if the “invisible hand” proves insufficient and which can coerce 
people into paying for public needs, such as defense and health care. 
Government, in this model, has no goals of its own but is merely an 
instrument which “facilitates the allocation of resources desired by con- 
sumers” (p. 9). The model is shown in figure 1 (reproduced from p. 10 
of the book), in which “W” represents the “optimal point,” that is, the 
“point of maximum welfare” (p. 10). 


I 
Utility : Profit 
Maximization CONSUMERS i ^ FRODBEERS Maximization 
i I 
(10 


ASSUMPTIONS 
1. Self-Interest 
2. Rationality 





Fic. 1 


Bartlett counters by maintaining that the persons who are elected to 
governmental offices are also self-interested, rational beings whose pri- 
mary purpose must logically be to assure their own political futures 
through vote-maximizing policies. Likewise, the ideal bureaucrat is also 
a rational person, who, motivated by self-interest, should logically be 
principally interested in maintaining or expanding his own importance 
through a policy of “security maximization.” Consumers and producers 
still have the same objective interests as in the standard model, but now 
each must try to ally himself with or manipulate two independent forces, 
as in figure 2 (reproduced from p. 26). Bartlett’s lack of faith in the 
essential benevolence of the outcome of this struggle leads to the replace- 
ment of W by a question mark. 

Each individual or group tries to maneuver the others, primarily through 
information control. Favorable data are publicized, while debunking in- 
formation is hidden. Consumers ‘are particularly vulnerable to this type 
of manipulation because they are atomized. Each single decision by mem- 
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bers of the other three sectors affects the individual consumer so little 
that it would be irrational for him to search out the hidden counter- 
information. This leads inevitably to all the evils implied by the existence 
of powerful “special interest groups," such as hidden taxes on consumers, 
corruption of politicians through contributions, overpurchasing by bu- 
reaucracies, and systematic alteration of personalities by those controlling 
education and other socialization policies. Since the wealthiest agents 
in each group will engage in influence production most often and most 
successfully, inequality will tend to persist. 

The weakness of this book lies in Bartlett’s reliance on an extremely 
oversimplified model. The four categories of producer, consumer, govern- 
ment, and bureaucrat, for example, are so abstract as to obscure important 
distinctions. A taxi driver (who produces services) and David Rockefeller 
occupy the same two roles of producer and consumer, but they obviously 
have quite different roles in shaping governmental economic policy. Main- 
taining that people are motivated by self-interest and are rational is of 
little predictive value if the author is unable to specify their goals beyond 
the vague labels in the diagrams. À committed Weatherman will maxi- 
mize his utility in the marketplace in a very different way from a ghetto 
black, a young female secretary, or a successful corporate lawyer. Little 
attempt is made to apply the model to the real world, and it is not even 
clear which, if any, nations the model is supposed to represent, since 
it is ahistorical and acultural. Still, I find the methodology provocative 
and hope that books such as this will result in cross-fertilization of ideas 
among those economists, sociologists, and political scientists who are in- 
terested in political economy. 
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Academics, Politics, and. the 1972 Election. By Everett Carll Ladd and 
Seymour Martin Lipset. Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise Insti- 
tute for Public Policy Research, i1973. Pp. 99. $3.00. 


Professors, Unions, and American Higher Education. By Everett Carll 
Ladd and Seymour Martin Lipset. Berkeley, Calif.: Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of ee 1973. Pp. xi4-124. $1.75. 


Kurt Lang 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


American academics are ideologically to the left of the electorate. They 
have been disproportionately critical of U.S. policy in Vietnam; they 
have given strong majorities to; Democratic presidential candidates in 
recent elections. This does not mean, of course, that the views of the 
professorate are to any great extent homogeneous. Quite the contrary. 
The social sciences and the humanities have been far more liberal on 
most issues than the natural sciences, and those in business-related ap- 
plied fields have been, understandably, even more conservative than the 
population at large. There are also large differences between campuses. 
The liberalism and critical attitudes characteristic of the high-achieving 
faculty are also most prevalent in high-quality elite institutions typified 
by, but not limited to, the Ivy League. 

More interesting than these now well-known facts are the divisions 
within the academic profession on issues that concern its members directly 
as academics, such as radical student activism, preferential hiring to fill 
quotas for groups presently underrepresented on faculties, and union rep- 
resentation of the faculty in colléctive bargaining over salaries and other 
working conditions. Each of these issues poses certain dilemmas for the 
traditional liberalism of faculties’ 

The main data bases for two short monographs by Everett Carll Ladd 
and Seymour Martin Lipset arejtwo national faculty surveys. One was 
conducted in 1969 as part of the inquiry by the Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education and covered some 60,000 respondents; the other 
was a two-wave survey with a phone interview of some 500 respondents 
in late August and early September 1972 and a follow-up mail question- 
naire in November after the election. 

What then do we learn about the response to student activism predomi- 
nant among the faculty? And how are faculties confronting what is likely 
to emerge as the most important campus issue of the 1970s, namely, 
unionization? 

One clue comes from shifts in ‘faculty voting between 1968 and 1972. 
The swing away from the Democrats, documented by self-reports of re- 
spondents in the second survey,'was far less dramatic than among the 
general electorate but significant, nevertheless. McGovern's strong show- 
ing among faculty who had not voted or had voted for third parties in 
1968 could only partly balance the far larger number who had voted for 
Humphrey but switched to Nixon in 1972. McGovern's new strength 
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came from among the antiwar constituency—first-time voters and others 
whose opposition to Johnson’s war policiés had moved them out of the 
Democratic fold—while his identification with student activism was defi- 
nitely a factor that lost him votes. Not only did the roughly one-half 
of the faculty opposed to activism, whose 1968 vote had split fairly evenly 
between Nixon and Humphrey, cast an overwhelmingly Republican vote 
in 1972, but the pro-Nixon switchers also differentiated themselves most 
sharply from the rest of the McGovern voters on precisely this issue. To 
quote other findings: “The Humphrey-to-Nixon switchers, similarly, con- 
tained a notably high proportion who were against assigning a ‘large 
share of future faculty vacancies’ to such groups as blacks and women 
..., who rejected the proposition that ‘the recent growth of unionization 
of college and university faculty is beneficial and should be extended,’ 
and who disagreed that ‘it is desirable for . . . faculty to put themselves 
on record by vote on major political controversies’ ” (Academics, p. 88). 

Findings like these, to say the least, provide food for thought, especially 
in view of McGovern's relatively weaker support among academics with 
the highest scholarly attainments (as measured by recent publications)— 
a group most decidedly liberal by conventional indicators. Again one 
suspects that at least some of their coolness to McGovern is accounted 
for by their disproportionately strong opposition to aspects of the "new 
academic politics." Is this the beginning of a political trend or a last- 
ditch defense of an academic elite about to be made obsolescent by other 
developments, such as the rapid inroads unionism is making into the 
professional sanctum of academia? 

So far only a minority of campuses are unionized; however, the num- 
ber of faculty under collective bargaining jurisdiction rose 514 times in 
the five-year period 1968—73. Almost all this gain was in the public sec- 
tor of higher education, mostly in junior colleges and other low-prestige 
institutions and in the largest and most heterogeneous state institutions 
(such as my own employer) where academic professionalism either had 
weak roots or little chance to assert itself against a remote and highly 
bureaucratized central administration. Yet private colleges are by no 
means exempt, and AAUP, whose strength is in the prestige campuses, 
has grudgingly become willing to contest the claims of the militant teach- 
ers! unions and of the NEA for exclusive bargaining rights. 

Fifty-nine percent of the respondents to the Carnegie survey disagreed 
that faculty collective bargaining had zo place on campus; a smaller 
proportion (47%) acknowledged that faculty strikes can be legitimate 
in some circumstances. The academic profession is evidently split, and 
the ones most in favor of organized collective action are, on the one 
hand, the relatively more disadvantaged—that is, the more junior, un- 
tenured faculty as well as faculty in the less prestigious institutions— 
and, on the other, the supporters of liberal candidates and causes gen- 
erally. 

Not every type of “liberalism” is equally compatible with endorsement 
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of unionism. The closest link is: with “campus activism"; the link with 
liberal positions on a variety of national issues is not quite so close, and 
the link with giving students a! larger role in the university and with 
criticism by faculty of the governance on their own campus is even weaker. 
For example, faculty in high-prestige institutions are more critical of the 
lack of faculty voice, but the drive for unionization has not gained much 
strength. B 

The age factor is ever present'in these comparisons. As the events of 
the decade just past have demonstrated, on many issues younger faculty 
are usually to the left of their senior colleagues. The democratization of 
recruitment into the academic profession, however, does not emerge as 
a major cause behind these changes, so Ladd and Lipset state: first, be- 
cause class backgrounds have not changed significantly over the past 35 
years and, second, because blue-collar origin affects outlook on the union 
issue primarily insofar as such persons are less likely to end up in the 
prestige campuses where unionism has the least hold. 

More important than age itself is the fact that young faculty are less 
well established and have less economic security and remuneration. This 
same principle is illustrated by the attitude of high-achieving academics, 
whose pronounced liberalism would incline them to support union activity 
but who see their objective interésts tied to the principle of meritocracy. 
Both national surveys and data from several elections for bargaining 
rights reveal them to be more resistant to unionism. Their desire to dif- 
ferentiate themselves from college teachers of more marginal status will 
probably strengthen this resistance, and, if forced to organize, they will 
prefer a professional organization, like AAUP, to the more traditional 
type of ‘union represented by the AFT. 

As to the implications collective bargaining has for the academic pro- 
fession, Ladd and Lipset read cértain inexorable trends into the as yet 
fragmentary evidence. On campuses where unions have gained certifica- 
tion as bargaining agents, their; reluctance to recognize any basis for 
salary differentials among members within the same job category other |: 
than those related to “experience” and/or seniority has meant a down- 
grading of merit. Instead of being:a reward for achievement, discretionary 
pay increases are justified primarily on grounds of "equity." Another 
tendency is to view the pretenure period as probationary, so that denial 
of tenure becomes grievable and the criteria as well as the decision pro- 
cess itself become increasingly formalized. There are attacks on the con- 
fidentiality of faculty evaluations in order to open peer judgments to 
legal challenge. In these and other respects, unions will reduce the power 
of faculty self-government and hence the interest of people in it. Unions 
will likewise sharpen the cleavage between faculties and administration. 
And, finally, they could help regain for faculties some of the power ceded 
to students in response to campus unrest—a prospect that some militant 
supporters of faculty unionism would not readily concede. 

I find nothing in Ladd and Lipset to dissuade me from my belief that 
—like it or not-—collective bargaining will make progressively greater 
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inroads into academia. We learn a good deal about ‘the forces that pre- 
pared the ground, but we still have little on which to base an estimate 
about how the academically committed faculties are likely to resolve two 
dilemmas: the political dilemma that derives from the association be- 
tween unionism and the traditional liberalism of faculties and the orga- 
nizational dilemma that derives from the fact that unions can lend strength 
to the faculty while their policies are likely to subvert progressively the 
principle of meritocracy on which the claims of the faculty to power ulti- 
mately rest. The monograph on unionism provides a most useful back- 
ground of factual data on an issue that is rapidly becoming of more than 
merely academic interest. 


Black Power/White Control: The Struggle of the Woodlawn Organiza- 
tion in Chicago. By John Hall Fish. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. Pp. xi+356. $12.50. 


Harvey Molotch 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


The Woodlawn Organization (TWO) was the country's most celebrated 
and/or notorious community organization during the decade when maxi- 
mum feasible participation was the byword of the federal government 
and community control was the cry from the ghettos. Nowhere else did 
this movement for poor people's autonomy reach a higher point of so- 
phistication, accomplishment, and hope than in Chicago's South Side 
Woodlawn community. Nowhere else is there a better test case of what 
an impoverished community can do to seize control of the conditions of 
life and remake a new world to live in. 

John Hall Fish has taken full advantage of this test case and has pro- 
vided us with an authoritative, insightful, and clearly written account 
of a decade in the life of the community organization that aimed to turn 
ghetto life upside down. TWO aimed not just for better schools, more 
jobs, or better housing; TWO attempted to reorder the relationships of 
power in the city of Chicago and establish a new order of community 
life in Woodlawn. For TWO, more teachers and new school buildings 
were not the issue; rather, it was the need for a radical restructuring of 
ghetto education. TWO's goal was not the funneling of additional patron- 
age from the Daley machine into the black community; TWO aimed for 
an independent basis of power, one that would completely bypass the 
machine and that would be based in the mass participation of the people 
of Woodlawn. In short, TWO wanted control. And those across the coun- 
try who judged traditional welfare mechanisms as utter failure looked 
to TWO as a model for what could be done to turn a slum into a place 
of dignity and accomplishment. The question was whether community 
organization could lead to the liberation of the American ghetto poor. 

From my reading of Fish's account, the answer is that it cannot, or 
at least it could not under the social and economic conditions of the last 
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decade. I can’t remember reading a more depressing book—depressing 
not just because of the failure of TWO to reach its ambitious goal but 
because, as Fish explicitly points out, so very much was indeed accom- 
plished. Community studies are full of boosterism for the organizations 
that were good enough to let their authors in, but in this case the claimed 
accomplishments have more than the ring of truth. TWO was able to 
generate massive publicity on its behalf. It was able to attract millions 
of dollars in funding from private and government sources. It was able to 
turn the University of Chicago'from adversary into ally. It was able to 
attract, in its early years, the energies of Alinsky’s Industrial Areas 
Foundation and, in its later years, an array of impressive people who 
really were effective indigenous community leaders. One can, from this 
book, not only secure a list of; the accomplishments but also smell the 
sweat and know the work—frustrating, debilitating, and rewarding—that 
went behind these accomplishments. That only adds to the depressing 
effect of learning that TWO, like so much of the energized sixties, came 
to so little. 

Although ambivalent, Fish seems to disagree with the final judgment 
that TWO failed. He is impressed with the fact that the organization 
has managed to survive, albeit in a very different form from its previous 
incarnation. TWO has gone "from protest to program," meaning that 
the organization has become a managerial task force charged with main- 
taining and expanding TWO's'holdings in black capitalism: a super- 
market, a gas station, and some housing. So much of the ghetto is being 
lost to random fire and abandoned buildings thát TWO has been left as 
slumlord and entrepreneur by default: nobody else seems to want the 
business anymore. Certainly it's; not worth fighting TWO to get it. The 
forces of racism and caste have so ravaged the community that it is being 
deserted by those who used to find profit in picking the carcass: this is 
the basis for the community control TWO can now perhaps establish. 
But it is a far cry from the goalsiof the early TWO: control of the schools 
is not being abandoned by Downtown; neither the federal government 
nor City Hall has shared any responsibility with TWO for basic decision 
making. TWO has become the manager of resources, but resources that 
are aimed at goals and priorities established elsewhere. Community con- 
trol is no longer a viable goal. 

This is a book not only about community organization but also about 
racism and power in America. It never addresses the issue of wealth re- 
distribution but, at least for me, clearly indicates that it is the only 
remaining alternative. Its lengthy treatment of the relationship between 
TWO and the Blackstone Ranger youth organization is alone a fine con- 
tribution to our understanding of how police, press, and politicians inter- 
sect to destroy the youth of the ghetto. That story, like a number of 
the other important events in the history of Woodlawn, is told with 
detail, with a lack of pretentiousness, and with a strong sense of the 
complexities and ironies of social life. I hope sociologists will appreciate 
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these traits, including the author’s proclivity to use real names of real 
people. It is a fine book, a substantial sociological contribution, and, 
because it was written by a divinity school student and social activist, 
a sound demonstration of the incidental nature of formal training in our 
discipline. 


Five Thousand American Families: Patterns of Economic Progress. Vol. 
1: An Analysis of the First Five Years of the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics. Vol. 2: Special Studies of the First Five Vears of the Panel 
Study of Income Dynamics. Edited by James N. Morgan, Katherine 
Dickinson, Jonathan Dickinson, Jacob Benus, and Greg Duncan. Ann 
Arbor: Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 1974. Pp. 
xii+436; viiit376. Each volume: $15.00 (cloth); $9.50 (paper). 


John N. Edwards 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


The study reported in these two volumes is, on the face of it, monumental 
in scope. Born of the ambitions of the Great Society program and spon- 
sored by the Office of Economic Opportunity, it purports to do nothing 
less than “to see what causes changes in the economic well-being of 
families.” Consistent with this aim and sponsorship, the specific focus 
was to search out and isolate those variables amenable to manipulation 
through policy intervention. To this end, various measures of a socio- 
demographic character, attitudes, and certain behavior were assayed, 
drawing on data from a sample of 5,060 families collected over a five- 
year period. 

With a data base such as this, the volumes contain a veritable smor- 
gasbord of findings of interest to those concerned with the multitudinous 
facets of economic well-being. Volume ! presents the overall results in 
predicting the levels and trends in family well-being. Detailed analyses 
deal with the effects of family composition, wage rates of husbands and 
wives, the labor supply of family members, transfer income, income in- 
stability, and educational attainment. 

Special studies relating to economic well-being are contained in volume 
2. Included here are reports on housing and home ownership, residential 
mobility, modes of transportation to work, family labor supply decisions, 
nonpecuniary work rewards, the incidence of selected taxes, food con- 
sumption, actual and expected family size, and time inputs made to 
children. Analyses being carried on by investigators not affiliated with 
the Institute for Social Research are also briefly mentioned. 

Unfortunately, given the resources expended in collecting and analyz- 
ing this wealth of data, few surprises emerge. Each year, it is found, a 
large number of families either rise above or fall below the poverty line. 
Over the five-year period, 35% of the families were in the bottom quintile 
of income distribution, but only 9% remained in the bottom one-fifth in 
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each of the five years. The veistis poor tended to be over 65 years 
of age, female heads of households, poorly educated, ruralites, and black, 
the last being twice as likely as their white counterparts to remain in 
poverty. The continual and massive movement in and out of the bottom 
fifth percentile clearly questions' the widespread applicability of the “cul- 
ture of poverty” notion. Not only do Morgan et al. show that those ex- 
periencing persistent poverty are a distinct minority, but their findings 
indicate extreme poverty to be: i largely the result of unalterable condi- 
tions. 

Less commonplace, and TUN even startling to those who have es- 
poused the assumptions underlying the Great Society programs, is the 
observed lack of attitudinal and behavioral effects in altering economic 
well-being. James Morgan, the senior author and editor, puts it succinctly: 
"What seems to matter are the: backgrounds and unchanging character- 
istics of individuals: age, sex, education, race and family background. 
We have not been able to find much evidence that people's attitudes or 
behavior patterns affect the trends in their well-being. If these findings’ 
are confirmed . . . , they have dramatic implications for the way we 
view the poor" (p. 339). Indeed, they do. 

But before we reject all, at least on the basis of this study, some cau- 
tion appears desirable in accepting these findings and their interpreta- 
tion. These reports, detailed and intricate as they are, leave the reader 
with many unanswered questions. Little rationale is offered for the inclu- 
sion of the environmental, background, attitudinal, and behavioral vari- 
ables taken into account. We are given, in short, a potpourri of variables, 
without any theoretical grounding, and a hot statistical pursuit in search 
of significant relationships. The measurement of some variables, moreover, 
is left unspecified, a dubious procedure for a panel study, since some 
measures used in the 1972 interviews were not among those employed in 
‘1968 (eg. N/ach). One may reflect, too, on the adequacy of the con- 
ceptualization of the attitudinal and behavioral measures. In all, only 
10 such measures were included: achievement motivation, aspiration- 
ambition, cognitive ability, connectedness to sources of information and 
help, economizing, efficacy, a horizon index, risk avoidance, a planning 
index, and trust in others. Not only do data analytic procedures change 
from chapter to chapter, but we find different base years used for the 
various facets of well-being under consideration—-at times it is 1967, 
or 1968, or 1971, or, in still other instances, the base year is left unspeci- 
fied. l 

Surely one can say, as Guy Orcutt does in the “Foreword” (p. x), 
that this study represents “a landmark collection of data." It is a rich 
source that deserves the attention of not just sociologists but social sci- 
entists in general. Other than some of the background variables which 
moderately account for the variations noted, we have yet, however, ^to 
see what causes changes in the economic well-being of families." 
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Social Change in a Metropolitan Community. By Otis Dudley Duncan, 
Howard Schuman, and Beverly Duncan. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1973. Pp. 126. $7.95 (cloth); $3.95 (paper). 


Ross L. Purdy 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


In many areas the study of social change has been difficult because base- 
line data are lacking. In this brief monograph the authors report the 
preliminary findings of a broad study of attitude and behavioral change 
over the past 12-18 years. From the Detroit Area Studies between 1953 
and 1959 they chose a number of items that were still relevant and 
manageable in a long questionnaire. These questions were pretested and 
combined into a single instrument which was administered to a random 
sample of Detroit area residents in 1971. The monograph is a straight- 
forward comparison of the new data and the earlier responses, with little 
or no analysis or theoretical interpretation. With one or two exceptions, 
there are not even any contingency tables: the data consist simply of 
marginals for each of the comparison years. 

Chapter titles give some hint of the vast variety of subjects covered 
in the survey: "Marriage," “Women and Work,” “Rearing Children,” 
“Social Participation," “Religious Participation," “Communal Involve- 
ment," ‘Religious Beliefs," "Values," “Political Participation,” “Public 
Affairs,” "Political Orientations,” and “Racial Attitudes.” Even though 
the authors state their intention to provide only preliminary results and 
promise a more detailed forthcoming report, I still wish that at selected 
points they had provided some obvious cross-tabulations and controls. 
This impression may be a measure of the interest generated by the proj- 
ect. l 

Many of the findings confirm what we already expected (I am re- 
minded, however, of Lazarsfeld’s well-known review of The American 
Soldier). Nevertheless, confirmation is satisfying. For example, it was 
found that the importance of companionship in marriage had risen while 
the importance of bearing children had fallen. Also, ideal family size 
fell from 3.3 in 1955 to 2.6 in 1971. Sex roles in child rearing became 
less specific but showed no sign of reversing. Several different measures 
showed a decline in church attendance and less interest in religion, and 
religious affiliation appeared to have less effect on mate selection and 
friendship. A series of questions on values revealed that. people had be- 
come more tolerant of gambling (although one-fourth still said that 
gambling was always wrong) and divorce. 

Not all of the findings were so "obvious"—at least to me. A set of 
items measuring respect for the law showed virtually no change. The 
public's knowledge about political affairs did not increase consistently 
despite a doubling of the proportion of the Detroit population participat- 
ing in political campaigns. Several questions. measuring political orien- 
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tation showed a change in the liberal direction; yet over half of those 
surveyed in 1971 were unwilling to extend the right of free speech to 
advocates of communism, and nearly one-fifth still felt that we should 
send troops to put down a communist revolution in Latin America. 

A major contribution of this volume is its reminder that change re- 
search can be based on secondary analysis of earlier studies. Throughout 
the book the authors comment. on methodological problems and how to 
deal with them. Anyone teaching a course in survey research methods 
will find a number of examples of such issues as: the effects of item 
wording, the consequences of item location on the instrument, the prob- 
lems in using open-ended items, and the difficulties of interpreting changes 
over time. 

This study clearly dénonsitatbs the importance of complete and accu- 
rate record keeping. The authors mention that at one point they needed 
to return to the original questionnaires to obtain raw information but 
found that a number had been removed. The moral is clear—keep every- 
thing. Any current study may someday provide valuable baseline infor- 
mation for a study of change. ! 

As the authors acknowledge, these data beg for the application of a 
sound theory of social change and, where needed, the creation of such 
theory. However, that is a very:complex task. Inductive theory construc- 
tion is complicated by the problem of making causal inferences from 
data. The authors take pains to make this point, and in the last chapter 
they comment: “Not only does; covariation over time fail to prove that 
one variable causes the other; it need not even imply that they depend 
on the same causes or that both are reflections of some common underlying 
process of change" (p. 113). ^: 

In the final section, Duncan, Schuman, and Duncan express the hope 
that the book will start a discussion on the meaning of the trends observed. 
They report that following the release of some of the data to the press, 
several editorials commented on the study findings. I cannot resist repeat- 
ing a section of the newspaper editorial provided by the authors: “Sociol- 
ogists will be spending the next, year or so determining what these and 
other apparent trends really mean. But the raw data gives the layman a 
pretty good idea right now” (p. 124). I suspect it will take a good deal. 
longer than a year to determine the meaning of these data, but, unlike the 
anonymous editor, I believe it will be worth the time and effort. 


Rules and Laws in Sociology; By Robert Brown. Chicago: Aldine- 
Atherton, Inc., 1973. Pp. ix+181. $7.95. 


David Willer 
University of Kansas 


This work is concerned with methodological issues of central concern to 
sociology. Robert Brown's analysis covers the topics of concept construc- 
tion, the nature of theory and laws, explanation, and the relation of 
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theory to empirical generalizations. Sociological concepts, according to 
Brown, are too often defined “‘relationally,” in, the sense that “they em- 
body the notion of observable divergence from a particular social stan- 
dard” (p. 160). Discrimination, minority, prejudice, alienation, and 
relative deprivation are examples of concepts so formulated. As he points 
out, they are necessarily situationally determined, because the standard 
in question varies from culture to culture and in accordance with policy 
decisions. Thus such terms, being bound by time and place, are neither 
theoretical nor can they be effectively and simply related to theoretical 
terms. 

Furthermore, Brown maintains that the analysis of social practices 
leads to “accidental generalizations and not statements of law” (p. 162). 
Social Jaws cannot be found by correlation hunting. In this context he 
gives the example of some work by Blalock and makes the case that 
Blalock’s generalizations are in fact accidental, and as laws are either 
“plainly false or tautologous” (p. 162). Brown then analyzes both the 
form and content of these generalizations and discusses the widespread 
confusion of “the search for social laws about rule-oriented behavior 
with the misguided search for law-like causal rules" (p. 163). Social | 
rules are not scientific laws, and to show that an item of behavior is 
rule-guided is not to establish a scientific explanation of that behavior. 
Having begun an analysis with concepts embodying an observable diver- 
gence from a social standard, however, the sociologist is easily led into 
the confusion between social rules and scientific laws. 

It is clear then that this book is of value to those of us concerned 
with the development of exact social theory. Brown’s discussions demon- 
strate considerable sophistication and are clearly the product of much . 
careful thought. In arguing for more abstract work, Brown rightly points 
out that very little of our time, as sociologists, is spent in pursuits which 
are relevant to the development of formal theory. While this work does 
not show how to construct social theory, it does point out mistakes that 
we should avoid. 


Soctologists of the Chair: A Radical Analysis of the Formative Years of 
North American Sociology (1883-1922). By Herman and Julia Schwen- 
dinger. New York: Basic Books, 1974. Pp. xxvii--609. $17.50. 


Paul J. Baker 
Illinois State University 


As radical sociologists, Herman and Julia Schwendinger have aligned 
themselves with revolutionary movements, firmly believing that “the 
most significant issues of our time involve the achievement of an end to 
imperialism, racism, sexism, economic exploitation, and political oppres- 
Sion." These goals "require the attainment of socialism, which is the 
only feasible alternative to capitalism" (p. xxvii). This emphatic insis- 
tence upon dividing social thought into opposing categories of “oppres- 
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sion" and "liberation" sets the'tone for Sociologists of the Chair. This 
lengthy, complex work (subdivided into three books, 16 parts, and 73 
chapters) seeks to demonstrate the reciprocal relationship between the 
limitations of capitalism and the oppressive ideological theories of Amer- 
ican sociology. Since sociology was not aligned with a Marxist revolu- 
tionary movement during its formative years, it is no surprise to learn 
that the founders of our “decrepit discipline" were imperialists, racists, 
and sexists. 

The Schwendingers launch their attack with a review of liberal ideo- 
logical thought prior to the formation of American sociology. Attention 
is given to the basic ideas of Thomas Hobbes, Thomas Malthus, Herbert 
Spencer, Claude Henri St. Simori, Auguste Comte, and German “socialists 
of the chair” during Bismarck's era. These precursors provide the back- 
ground for a critical appraisal of Lester Ward. According to the authors, 
Ward's rebuttal of Spencer's laissez-faire doctrines did not imply a rejec- 
tion of capitalism; rather, his ' sociocracy offered new justification for 
the perpetuation of oppressive capitalistic institutions. Ward’s early for- 
mulations of “corporate liberalism” were elaborated by two disciples, 
A. W. Small and E. A. Ross. While Ward and his followers are considered 
to have been “hegemonic intellectuals,” they were unable to unify the 
discipline with a systematic theory. It remained for Robert Park and 
Ernest Burgess (Introduction to the Science of Sociology [1921]) and 
William Ogburn (Social Change [1922]) to consolidate these earlier 
hegemonic ideas into a coherent: sociological system. This ended the for- 
mative years, but it placed the ideology of “corporate liberalism” in 
firm control of the discipline. | 

Despite claims that sociology is a value-free science, the Schwendingers 
assert that the ideological foundations remain closely tied to monopoly- 
state capitalism. The book concludes with a discussion of the oppression 
which radical sociologists have suffered. The authors declare that a new 
generation of radicals will confront the ideologies of corporate-liberal 
sociology and monopoly-state capitalism “until both of them are con- 
signed to the historical oblivion;they so richly deserve" (p. 573). 

This book is an interesting propaganda piece for sectarian socialists 
but difficult to take seriously ds a work of historical scholarship. The 
reader is informed of “Robert” McKinley's presidency and also discovers 
that Whyte's Street. Corner Society is located in Chicago. The authors’ 
sloppiness regarding historical details is minor when compared to numer- 
ous faulty generalizations about the history of American sociology. For 
example, they note the tendency for early sociologists to regard laissez- 
faire liberals, socialists, and Christian sociologists as “incompetents”: 
“In time, the definition of professional competency became thoroughly 
‘positivistic’ (i.e., more precisely and perversely, technocratic). Some 
scholars, like Small, who had originally indicated that sociology should 
have an ‘ethical’ (and preferably religious) foundation, eventually came 
to reject their earlier ideas as ‘old fashioned’ and ‘opinionated’ and 
grudgingly compromised with the newer definitions” (p. 539). In fact, 
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there is no record of pioneer sociologists converting to positivism, grudg- 
ingly or otherwise. Certainly this was not trye of A. W. Small. While 
he was always tolerant of positivism, he never "rejected" his own ethical 
ideas as “old fashioned" and “opinionated.” To the contrary, Small 
stood firm in his conviction regarding the significance of religion and 
ethics for sociology. The trend to positivism did not occur with scholars 
such as A. W. Small, Charles Ellwood, and Edward Hayes changing their 
minds; rather, a new generation of graduate students found more appeal- 
ing the ideas of Park, Burgess, Ogburn, and L. L. Bernard. 

I also question the Schwendingers’ demonology of name calling. Hav- 
ing labeled everyone evil, they are unable to make crucial distinctions 
among the sinners. Ross, Thomas, and Park are all found to be “racists.” 
Ross was committed openly to ideological notions of Aryan superiority 
and practiced his beliefs by supporting political movements for immigrant 
restriction. In both theory and practice, Thomas and Park took a sharply 
different position. The authors justify their sweeping pejorative assertions 
by claiming that differences between early American sociologists “can be 
considered bourgeois ‘family’ differences" (p. 290). 

This work deals with much more than American sociology during the 
formative years of 1883-1922. It is an ideological debate with selected 
sociologists, from Auguste Comte, "that ultraconservative paladin of a 
totalitarian bourgeois state" (p. 243), to Daniel Bell, whose essay on 
the end of ideology “is one of the outstanding sociological fiascoes of the 
modern period" (p. 429). Unfortunately, several early socialists who 
wrote sociological works are totally ignored (e.g., John Spargo, Florence 
Kelley, and Charolotte P. Gilman). Scant attention is also given to such 
important figures as William G. Sumner, Charles Cooley, and Franklin 
Giddings. In the tradition of much early American sociology, this book 
compensates for its limited evidence with ample dosages of rhetoric. 


Structuralist Analysis in Contemporary Social Thought: A Comparison 
of the Theories of Claude Lévi-Strauss and Louis Althusser. By Miriam 
Glucksmann. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1974. Pp. xiii+-197. 
$15.00. 


James A. Boon 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 


To the perplexity of many commentators, Lévi-Strauss has written almost 
nothing about Marx, Freud, Hegel, or Kant, save teasing allusions to 
their place in the ranks of his many intellectual influences. To make 
matters worse, he has written copiously about Boas, Radin, Malinowski, 
and others who, although luminaries in anthropology, remain very minor 
figures in the macro-history of Western thought. Dilemmas arise. Lévi- 
Strauss has nearly single-handedly relegitimized the concern in French 
academic life with preliterate cultures—an enterprise initiated by Durk- 
heim and Mauss but interrupted by two world wars and rendered suspect 
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by the excesses of Lévy-Bruhl. But could Lévi-Strauss, as the bulk of his 
writings confirm, have accomplished this principally through prolonged 
exposure to ethnographic materials and a near worshipful respect for 
those most shadowy skeletons in university and museum closets—field- 
workers? Must not structuralism stand directly on the shoulders of prior 
formulators of the great Continental schools of social analysis? Could 
structuralism itself really be just a post-Durkheimian concrete logic, 
pieced together from odds and ends of insight into preliterate modes of 
order and expression, with bits of Rousseau, Saussure, and Bergson being 
only additional prisms in its kaleidoscopic theory, as Lévi-Strauss re- 
peatedly asserts? Must it not be a cumulative product of history, an 
Aufhebung engulfing prior products, a brave new “ism,” the advance 
front of developing Western social science? More specifically, after Lévi- 
Strauss’s Savage Mind mischievously tantalized the Parisian intellectual 
community (so artfully panned in Tristes tropiques) by attacking Sartre’s 
uninformed view of primitive societies, is one not justified in proclaiming 
structuralism the successor to existentialism? Finally, if Lévi-Strauss dis- 
covered for Continental sociology and philosophy of history the realm 
of the primitive, ought there not ‘to be a direct link to the earlier, perhaps 
analogous discovery of the realm of the proletariat? 

Out of such dilemmas, “at the time [1967-72] when structuralism 
seemed a homogeneous alternative to bourgeois sociology” (p. xiii), 
emerges M. Glucksmann’s study of an analyzer of preliterate forms 
(Lévi-Strauss on kinship and myth) compared to an analyzer of an ana- 
lyzer of social class and economics (Althusser on Marx). The book con- 
sists largely of three often adequate introductions: to the concept of 
“structure,” to Lévi-Strauss, and to Althusser. All profit from a relative 
lack of polemics, yet suffer from serious omissions. The impact on Lévi- 
Strauss of post-Boasian American cultural analysis is ignored. The dis- 
cussion of Lévi-Strauss’s work on kinship structures amounts to about 
a page, although this phase of his research most clearly implies objective 
infrastructures in the form of systematic marriage rules that determine 
(limit) other forms of social representations. If the chapter on Althusser 
(and E. Balibar) seems more thorough, it is because the works discussed 
‘are themselves concerted interpretations of Marx and Marxism. There 
is also an articulate defense of Lévi-Strauss from a misreading by Althus- 
ser himself, and occasional, clarifying remarks on Freud, Dumézil, and 
others. Vet these merits are counterweighted by frequent, excessive claims, 
as when Lévi-Strauss is credited "with “rescuing” anthropology from eth- 
nocentrism and evolutionism (p! 175); can we leave nothing to func- 
tionalism and/or diffusionism?  ' 

The separate chapters are permeated by an effort to warrant the 
comparison not just anecdotally, but epistemologically. The similarities 
traced are too broad to be trenchánt, however, since so many 20th-century 
scholars share the same antiempiricism, mistrust of idealism, preference 
for internal analysis of a multilayered corpus of data, and belief in the 
primacy of structuralist mechanisms that persist through time. Lévi- 
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Strauss and Althusser resemble each other no more than do a host of 
human scientists, from Panofsky, Auerbach, and Kenneth Burke, to New 
Critics, New Ethnographers, and various historians of ideas. 

If the similarities seem bloodless, what about the differences? These 
occur at Glucksmann’s philosophical level: “Althusser is a materialist. 
... The structures that Marxism studies always have a base in the real 
material world, though they are relatively autonomous of it at any given 
historical moment. Lévi-Strauss’ structures are not tied or bounded in 
this way, and are physiological and psychological rather than material” 
(p. 163). Such facile conclusions vitiate the author’s own more careful 
separate expositions of each scholar. For example, elsewhere she appre- 
ciates the complexity Althusser finds in Marx’s materialism: “. . . the 
relationship between base and superstructure does not replicate that be- 
tween essence and phenomena, and it is clear that the interpretation of 
Marxism as economic determinism relies on a Hegelian view of Marx. 
The relationship between base and superstructure is at the same time 
more complex and less predetermined because of the relative autonomy 
of all the levels . . ." (p. 107). As for Lévi-Strauss, if one follows his 
views on the locus of structures from Structural Anthropology through 
to the end of Mythologiques, it becomes pointless to deem structures 
physiological or psychological, or material, social, ideal, mental, or what- 
ever. Structures are more generally mediational; they are situated neither 
under nor over but betwixt and between the essential layers to which 
social life has been reduced in other schools of thought. 

'The book does not address the basic problem in the anthropology of 
economics—namely, how to compare societies that are not based on dif- 
ferential access to means of production to societies that are, according 
to Marxist thought. Nor should it, since the book does not compare 
structuralism to Marxism, but structuralism to readings of Marx. The 
advantage in this choice remains unclear, and it is inaccurate to deem 
the study “an application of structuralism to itself" (p. 175). Such a 
structuralist dédoublement would require more than a mere list of simi- 
larities/differences or a demonstrated partial homology in Lévi-Strauss's 
and Althusser's “problematics” (the term is Althusser's, but the concept 
is akin to Barthes's “episteme,” Kuhn's "paradigm," Lévi-Strauss's 
“structure of structures," and everybody's “world view"). It would re- 
quire a systematic transformation between the contrasts in their analytic 
frameworks, something like this: Lévi-Strauss's view of the way positive, 
categorical marriage rules limit preliterate tribal societies parallels Marx's 
view of the way means of production limit class societies; and Althusser's 
reading of Marx is to Marxist analysis as Lévi-Strauss's mythological 
analvsis is to his kinship analysis, for both place the limiting infrastruc- 
tures within the realm of all conceivable systems from which they appear 
to be a selection. 

Neither the above nor a better stab at some synthesis is attempted. But 
along the way to the foregone conclusion that, similar epistemology not- 
withstanding, Lévi-Strauss and Althusser are worlds apart, the author 
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provides helpful summaries of the works of each and gives a sense of 
certain issues within the. continuing controversy misleadingly labeled 
“structuralism.” 


Stability and Social Change. Edited by Bernard Barber and Alex Inkeles. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1971. Pp. vii+451. $10.00. 


Walter L. Goldfrank 
University of California, Santa Cruz 


Fifteen chapters comprise this’ festschrift for Talcott Parsons on the 
occasion of his retirement from Harvard University. Prepared by former 
students and colleagues, the collection invites judgments on Parsons’s 
legacy and on its own merits. Both ways it fares poorly. With unfortu- 
nately few exceptions, the further a particular contribution departs from 
Parsonian language and concerns; the more interesting and useful it is. 

In a brief introduction, the editors implicitly answer the hackneyed 
critique of functionalism’s static bias, claiming for the volume’s perspec- 
tive an image of society with “continuously generated and regenerated 
tensions, strains, contradictions, and pressures to change” (p. 2). They 
go on to state that “social conflict and personal misery are inherent in 
social systems, as are social progress and the pleasure of personal achieve- 
ment.” Between the lines of such a statement one can read a summary 
of a generation’s career: as conflict and misery are admitted at long 
last to the phenomenal world, they arrive as a couple, to remind us of 
the antipolitical complacency which marked the golden years of sociology 
at Harvard. 

Now the gold is tarnished along with that golden image of the United 
States as the apotheosis of benign instrumental activism. Yet here is 
this volume, claiming to be suitable as a basic text in social change 
courses, with no chapter on corporations (multinational or otherwise), 
nothing about war, or socialism, or the women’s movement and the issues 
it has raised. Neil Smelser’s contribution, on the analysis of political 
corruption, makes no mention of the sorry American present. Is a 1970 
or 1971 date of composition sufficient excuse? 

To judge from a majority of the offerings, Parsons’s students inter- | 
nalized the following norms: (1) strike a mood of cautious celebration 
in praise of the great advance of recent sociology; (2) make numerous 
abstract theoretical statements; (3) give examples from time to time; 
(4) invoke the importance of values; (5) surround ordinary words with 
quotation marks; (6) avoid the risk of emphasizing the importance of 
any particular fact or idea; and (7) call for further theorizing, as well 
as for more research. 

This recipe fairly describes a number of contributions: Mark Field on 
medical institutions (although he incorporates more data on concrete 
changes than most); S. N. Eisenstadt on stratification; Robin Williams, 
Jr., on value systems; Thomas O’Dea on religion (a relatively disjointed 
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piece); Bernard Barber on ideology; Alex Inkeles on personality and 
society; Albert K. Cohen on deviance (a particularly vacuous review 
of the major conceptualizations of deviance); and Harry M. Johnson on 
ethnic relations. 

The remaining chapters deserve somewhat greater note. Matilda White 
Riley and Edward E. Nelson summarize and organize a large number of 
research methods used in studying change at both macro and individual 
levels. They discuss the limitations of synchronic techniques and the 
ways in which diachronic techniques may be strengthened. They mention 
the promise of trend analysis, cohort analysis, simulation, and diverse 
sorts of secondary analysis. Yet at the heart of sociological understand- 
ings of change is explanatory interpretation, with which Riley and Nelson 
offer no help. Their chapter has little connection with the rest of the 
book and seems to have been tacked on to the end to show that theory 
and research belong together. 

Another piece with little connection to the whole is Robert Dreeben’s 
discussion of change in American education. Particularly concerned with 
explaining expansion, Dreeben attempts to go beyond the “occupational 
demand" argument, since schooling has clearly grown beyond such re- 
quirements. He suggests two explanations: preparation for being a client 
of bureaucracies, and compulsory (sic) citizenship. These are scarcely 
causal factors; one would like to have seen some exploration of the inter- 
ests and ideologists involved in keeping so many so restlessly unproductive 
for so long. 

Far more Parsonian is Clifford Geertz's contribution, “After the Rev- 
olution: The Fate of Nationalism in the New States.” Geertz begins by 
noting the fading of happy dramas and their dashing characters, the 
prominence of plutocratic and technocratic privilege, and the general 
arrest of progressive movement in the Third World. He asserts without 
demonstrating that, nevertheless, far-reaching changes are occurring in 
this new, less spectacular phase, changes involving the search for a col- 
lective identity beyond anticolonialism. Such a nationalist identity is 
forged from elements of tradition and of modernity; to stress the former 
is "essentialism" (the way we really-are and always have been), to stress 
the latter is “epochalism” (the way we must be now and in the future). 
Examples of such blends are outlined for the cases of Indonesia and 
Morocco. 

Without question there is dazzle in Geertz’s flashes as he captures the 
precise hue of a particular situation. But despite his brilliant and supple 
vocabulary, and despite all the assertions that the cultural and ideological 
are inextricably enmeshed with concrete relationships, one misses an anal- 
ysis of the stakes and pressures in the struggle over definitions of national 
identity. Despite his awareness of at least ethnic particularisms, one senses 
a characteristically Parsonian overestimation of the degree to which most 
nation-states are unities. Perhaps, also, Geertz's admirably cultivated 
sensibilities pull him away from the tawdry ragbags of neocolonial cul- 
ture. In any case, this article does not convince one that in understand- 
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emended, is one of our most powerful intellectual tools" (p. 376). 

Robert Bellah's essay treats some of the same issues in their Japanese 
guise. It promises to resolve “the paradox of continuity and change in 
Japan [which] stretches to the,limits any functional theory of society 
and any theory of change in terms of structural differentiation" (p. 378). 
In a lucid and intriguing manner, Bellah describes both the unchanged 

values and structural features of Japanese life and the reception of first 
Chinese and much later Western culture. There are fascinating para- 
graphs about factionalism and xenophobia, about personality and artistic 
expression, about the growing emphasis on private consumption in the 
postwar period. Throughout, one senses both a profound appreciation 
of a very foreign people and an admirable ability to adopt the ideas of 
distinguished Japanese social analysts. From their notions of Japanese 
culture as a “formless form” or “unstructured tradition,” Bellah fashions 
his answer to the opening paradox. That “functional theory” and “struc- 
tural differentiation” have little to do with it all is forgiveably apparent. 

The most provocative chapter is Edward Shils’s attack on alienated 
intellectuals. He eschews careful definition, yet conveys many useful 
points about the movement of intellectuals from the periphery to the 
center of American society during the second third of this century. This 
movement occurred through the New Deal, World War II, and the post- 
war boom in higher education, and with it came an “affirmative attitude” 
(p. 231) toward American society. How then account for the waves of 
hostility after 1965? Shils claims that the "failure" (my italics) of the 
military in Vietnam and the faltering of U.S. world power led “numerous 
intellectuals . . . [to decide] that the American political elites were no 
longer worthy of their affection" (p. 231). This obnoxious argument is 
utterly unsubstantiated, while the fact that the war was largely conceived 
by intellectuals goes unremarked. Shils then charges through the last 
sections of his essay describing the permeation of society by “the alienated 
outlook,” mixing insult (6g. I. F. Stone is a “Stalinoid,” p. 232) with 
insight into the meaning of hedonistic individualism in the last decade's 
radicalism. At the very end, Shils recovers his balance and restates his 
main point: it is dangerous to social stability to have an intellectual 
sector with a tradition of alienation integrally connected, as at present, 
with central social institutions. Though unwelcome to Shils, such danger 
has its uses; and the 1950s can no more be reinstated by vilifying the 
alienated than by evoking fond, memories. 

Particular honor is done to Parsons by Leon Mayhew's article on the 
American legal system. Mayhew starts with the theory of a cybernetic 
“hierarchy of control,” subjecting it first to necessary critical modifica- 
tions. He spells out what legal institutions would accomplish if the theory 
were true, and then examines three concrete urgent situations in which 
they have largely failed: civil rights in education and employment, pro- 
vision of legal services to the poor, and client control of the police. From 
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these careful empirical interpretations, Mayhew draws two important 
conclusions. Factually, he suggests that important conflicts exist at “the 
level of values themselves" (p. 208). Theorefically, he argues that the 
(vertical) “hierarchy of control" breaks down because of (horizontal) 
structural differentiation without sufficient integration. Given his starting 
point, Mayhew's rediscovery of anomie is no mean analytic feat. 

In many quarters recently, one hears predictions that Parsons will be 
forgotten within a few years. Although much of his work has been per- 
suasively criticized on empirical and theoretical as well as on political 
grounds, these predictions are unfair and will surely prove false. In his 
long, steady, and highly serious career, Parsons has translated, produced, 
nurtured, and provoked some of the very best sociology we have, while 
earning the affection of many who have been close to him. Only the 
vindictive will be pleased to learn how little of either the good sociology 
or the warm feelings can be found in this volume. 


Greedy Institutions: Patterns of Undivided Commitment. By Lewis A. 
Coser. New York: Free Press, 1974. Pp. ix--166. $7.95. 


Marshall W. Meyer 
University of California, Riverside 


Greedy Institutions is a collection of 10 essays, most of which have ap- 
peared in somewhat different form as articles in sociological journals. 
Coser identifies greedy institutions as those which "seek exclusive and 
undivided loyalty and . . . attempt to reduce the claims of competing 
roles and status positions on those they wish to encompass within their 
boundaries" (p. 4). Greedy institutions are distinguished from Erving 
Goffman's total institutions. Total institutions rely on physical barriers 
to separate inmates from the outside world, whereas, according to Coser, 
greedy institutions need not separate their members from others. Instead, 
greedy institutions rely on voluntary compliance. They pressure members 
to cut ties with other institutions or persons who might make conflicting 
demands. Ultimately, greedy institutions render members unavailable for 
activities other than those they dictate. 

Coser's list of victims of\greedy institutions includes eunuchs, aliens 
(court Jews, and renegade Christians in the 16th-century Ottoman Em- 
pire), royal mistresses, domestic servants, housewives, Jesuits, Leninists, 
seekers of Utopia, and the priesthood. The examples eunuchs, aliens, and 
court mistresses are very clear: they have no standing whatsoever in 
society save for their ties to their masters. For this reason, they become 
extremely reliable servants. Captives of greedy institutions owe allegiance 
in a way that entrenched bureaucrats do not and hence are more reliable 
from an emperor’s point of view. As pariahs, they lack real political 
power save for any explicitly delegated to them, and as representatives 
of the most humble classes of society, they are, like Georg Simmel’s 
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stranger, frequently privy to information which would and should be 
withheld from others of higher’ rank who might benefit materially from 
it. In short, political administration as opposed to more mundane admin- 
istrative tasks is often most effectively entrusted to outsiders whose de- 
pendence is total. (One fascinating table in the chapter on “The Royal 
Mistress” shows that the lower the social origin of mistresses, the greater 
their political influence.) : 

The argument is less convincing as applied to domestic servants and 
housewives. Coser states that since servanthood is a greedy institution, 
it must inevitably decline. I don’t think the premise is right. Servanthood 
is stigmatized to be sure, but the rate at which the few servants left in 
modern U.S. society switch jobs' suggests anything but abject dependence 
on a master, I am not an expert on housewives, but I do not think that 
observations like “housewives, no matter how hard they work, are not 
considered to be in the labor force, which means that they are not re- 
garded as contributing to the national product” (p. 93) add to the dis- 
cussion. Similarly, the statement that “one could begin dimly to foresee 
a new family constellation in which both he and she are the family’s 
providers, co-managers of the household and true partners in the care 
of children” (p. 100) sounds more like a homily from a marriage and 
family text than a useful discussion of a greedy institution. And I missed 
from the book a discussion of; the avaricious corporation which makes 
demands on both husbands and wives. What could be more greedy than 
a firm which prescribes dress rules, drinking habits, country clubs, and 
political beliefs, and which gives a man 30 days to move from Kankakee 
to San Luis Obispo, wreaking!havoc with his children's schooling, his 
wife's community ties, and perhaps her career—unless, of course, he 
wants his own career to go down the tubes? 

One more point caught my eye. The chapter on “The Sexual Requisites 
of Utopia" argues that stable séxual ties constitute a threat to total alle- 
giance and hence to greedy institutions. Coser points out two ways to 
undercut stable libidinal ties: absolute celibacy and absolute promiscuity. 
An important sociological truth is thus: “Celibacy and promiscuity, though 
opposed sexual practices, fill identical sociological functions." I shall let 
the reader gauge his own reaction to this statement. I’m afraid it says 
something more about our concept of sociological function than about 
either celibacy or promiscuity. | 

My overall reaction to Greedy Institutions is that it is the kind of 
book sociologists would want to read for fun and edification. It seems 
to me that more understanding of the psychological roots of total alle- 
giance than Coser provides is' needed. Similarly, the social structural 
conditions which enable greedy institutions to function also need to be 
examined in much greater detail. I guess I’m saying that these essays, 
written mainly in the mid- 1960s, are a good beginning. It would be worth- 
while to see a more extensive and more systematic examination of greedy 
institutions. 
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The Sociology of Emile Durkheim. By Robert Nisbet. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1974. Pp. viii+293.+$9.95 (cloth); $2.95 (paper). 


Stephen R. Marks 
University of Maine, Orono 


Although Robert Nisbet claims that “the aim of this book is very dif- 
ferent” (p. vili), it nevertheless appears to be an outgrowth and expan- 
sion of his long introductory essay to his anthology Emile Durkheim 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965), now out of print. Not 
only is the basic format of the new work very similar to the older one, 
but some of the actual writing is borrowed verbatim from the latter (at 
one point I counted nine pages transferred en bloc from the older book).: 
Not that there is anything illegitimate in this; what bothers me is that 
when a new book bears such an intimate relationship to an older one, 
I should think it the responsibility of the author to indicate in the preface 
just what the connection is, and Nisbet is less than candid in this regard. 

The book is intended as a primer “for the student or general reader 
whose knowledge of the subject may be presumed incomplete or frag- 
mentary" (p. viii). It begins with some brief biographical information, 
a discussion of some social and intellectual influences of the time (in- 
cluding five interesting pages about the city of Paris), an exceedingly 
brief mention of eight of Durkheim's intellectual antecedents, and a short 
statement about each of his published and posthumously published works. 
There follow chapters on method, social structure, social psychology, po- 
litical sociology, religion, morality, deviance, social change, and *Durk- 
heim and Modern Culture." I find this a rather arbitrary compartmen- 
talization of Durkheim's interests, one that fails to capture their unity. 
Thus, Suicide is at once about method, social structure, social psychology, 
morality, deviance, etc.; yet Nisbet is forced to commit the principal 
discussion of that work to one of his chapter headings, and he somewhat 
arbitrarily chooses “Deviance.” And Durkheim’s late discussion . about 
“periods of creation and renewal” is surely his most important theory 
of social change, yet we do not find it mentioned in Nisbet’s chapter on 
“Social Change,” though we see it briefly in the chapter on modern cul- 
ture. 

The various chapters are poorly integrated with each other, and the 
book as a whole has very little unity. There is an intermittent appeal to 
Durkheim’s concern with “structure,” but this is much too general as 
a bridging theme (it is like saying that everything Marx wrote was con- 
cerned with conflict). Besides, Durkheim himself did not tend to use the 
term. On the positive side, this overall disunity can be turned to advan- 
tage. Each chapter is fairly self-contained, and those wishing to use this 
book in theory courses can thus assign any combination of chapters by 
simply omitting any of lesser interest to them. 

Interspersed throughout the book are some annoying jabs at current 
sociological stances to which Nisbet is opposed. For example, he hopes 
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*Durkheim's rigorous objectivism" will help liberate *American sociology 
from its recent and short-lived plunge into subjectivism—call it what we 
will, ethnomethodology, consciousness-, reflexive-, or egocentric-sociology" 
(p. vi). The problem is that Nisbet never gets beyond shadowboxing: 
he lumps together some very different positions under a single attack, 
and we never get to fight with him because he neglects to tell us anything 
about how he understands them. 

As 2 Durkheim primer, this book is more than adequate, though we 
have no other such monograph with which to compare it. Certainly the 
lion's share of Durkheim's leading themes is to be found here, and Nisbet 
most often treats them with sensitivity and completeness, staying close 
to the texts and making liberal use of quotations. There are especially 
good discussions of the nature of “social facts," the noncontractual ele- 
ment of contract, the two types of moral personality (from Moral Edu- 
cation), the occupational corporations, autonomy (again, from Moral 
Education), and the sociological significance of crime and punishment. 
Readers familiar with Nisbet’s other works will readily see the theses 
of The Quest for Community (New York: Oxford University Press, 1953) 
and Social Change and History (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1969) in the chapters entitled “Political Sociology" and “Social Change," 
respectively. The publisher's blurb promises “an illuminating comparison” 
of Durkheim and Mead, but here I was rather disappointed. Nisbet does 
not take the comparison very ‘far, and his overemphasis on structure 
tends to obscure the sense of dynamism and fluid social process in both 
Durkheim and Mead. We are left with the platitude that both theorists 
saw society to be prior to (and constitutive of) selves. 

The final chapter is outstandingly provocative, given Nisbet’s claim 
that Durkheim’s thought is “closer . . . to what strikes deepest in the 
breast of modern man than even the ideas and values of a Marx or 
Freud" (p. 262). I cannot agree that Durkheim's “melancholy” and 
“pessimism” about mankind's development place him “clearly in the 
“company” of Weber and Simmel (p. 264). To be sure, he was dismayed 
by the disintegration of the older order (in the absence of the appearance 
of “new gods"), by “currents' of depression and disillusionment,” by 
“social malaise” (p. 265), by the rise of suicide rates, by the “malady 
of infinite aspiration,” and so on. But surely none of our most renowned 
classical theorists—not even Marx—was more optimistic than Durkheim 
about what lay in store for the future. Neither Weber nor Simmel had 
the sustaining visionary enthusiasm required to articulate such elaborate 
proposals for social reconstruction. In any case, this chapter should provoke 
much thought and class discussion. 

Teachers of theory courses will have to decide whether using this 
moderately comprehensive primer is worth the sacrifice of students not 
reading some work of Durkheim’s in the original. Personally, I remain 
partial to those works that combine a long editor's introduction with 
representative selections from Durkheim’s own writings. 

| 
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The Elasticity of Evil: Changes in the Social Definition of Deviance. By 
Albert K. Cohen. Oxford: Basil Blackwell; 1974. Pp. 39. $1.95 (paper). 


Alan R. Rowe 
Florida Atlantic University 


In this modest occasional paper derived from an Oxford lecture, Cohen 
explores the implications of identity theory for changes in the social 
definition of deviance. He synthesizes in laconic style already known 
findings, and new perspectives emerge in a welcome display of scholarship. 

The first of five sections points to the relationship between Durkheim 
and Wilkins in examining the elasticity of deviance. Cohen shows that 
while Durkheim focused on perceived seriousness in terms of the collec- 
tive conscience, and Wilkins focused on perceived rarity within a total 
information set, both nevertheless indicated that there tends to be an 
inverse relationship between the number of events perceived or experi- 
enced as seriously deviant and the number of events defined as seriously 
deviant, so that the total amount of defined deviance remains relatively 
constant. However, Cohen’s presentation of deviance as the operational 
definition of evil unnecessarily flaws this discussion. When saintly be- 
havior as deviance is later considered, not only epistomological problems 
are raised but ontological ones as well. 

The second section builds on the first and indicates how identity the- 
ory is related to the elasticity of deviance. As the GNMP (the gross 
national moral product) increases and is widely distributed, "character" 
is redefined. Thus people pursue their own identity interests within a 
structural setting not altogether of their own making. Cohen points out 
how Becker’s “moral entrepreneurs" capitalize on this by ferreting out 
new deviance, and demonstrates its relationship to the “generation gap,” 
Killian’s work on the significance of extremism, the dynamics of noblesse 
oblige in general and Jansyn’s work on gang solidarity in particular, and 
Erikson’s Wayward Puritans. He then makes the intriguing point that 
people also ferret out virtue as well as evil as a form of deviance. Just 
as the ordinary person denigrates villains to proclaim attachment to the 
virtues they lack, he can also proclaim devotion to the virtues a saint 
(or athlete) exemplifies without reaching such superhuman heights. In 
both cases, the individual identity as well as the sense of moral com- 
munity is affirmed. 

The third section elaborates on society as a cooperative enterprise and 
the compensatory processes related to deviance that are set in motion 
to maintain feelings of we-ness. Drawing upon the implications of Goff- 
man’s work on stigma for Merton’s distinction between “aberrant” and 
“non-conformist” behavior, Cohen shows that to the extent that behavior 
exhibits the latter it is savagely attacked, as has been the case with the 
message carried by marijuana users.. However, if such a polemical posture 
becomes too costly, identity may paradoxically be defended by abandon- 
ing a moral rule when it ceases to ennoble, as exemplified by the disso- 
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nance caused by the U-2 iade of May 1, 1960 and the My-Lai 
massacre in March 1968. | 

Thus, at the heart of the elasticity of deviance is an emphasis on 
economizing. Cohen demonstrates how the stigmatization process that 
Wilkins calls “deviance amplification” violates this and induces negative 
societal consequences. Then, in' an interesting twist, he indicates how 
economizing is related to compensatory processes which are activated 
in the face of expanding positive or negative social distance. He does 
this by examining the relationship between self-depreciation, equilibrium 
in small groups (studied by Bale), "rate-busting," and, being a “high 
achiever.” After next showing how this is related to the process of “nor- 
malization," in which families ‘attempt to cope with deviance on the 
part of their members, he expands the discussion of “normalization” to 
explain much of societal change. by drawing from Turner’s work on the 
public perception of protest and Toby’s work on the dynamics of the 
“generation gap.” 

The fourth and fifth sections are presented as appendices and are con- 
cerned with work which remains: to be done. Appendix 1 briefly indicates 
how power-and-interest theories, cultural-pattern theories, and structural- 
functional theories might be fitted together along with the previous dis- 
cussion concerning changes in the social definition of deviance. Cohen 
points out that his discussion of identity is a kind. of interest theory 
but that the role of power in determining whose interests will prevail 
remains to be specified. He suggests that this needs to be related to the 
roles of conflicting cultural patterns in a modern world as well as struc- 
tural constraints in resolving problems of solidarity. 

Appendix 2 returns to the consideration of the social functions of 
saints and provides a fascinating closure to the entire enterprise. Focus- 
ing on this neglected end of the deviance continuum by drawing from 
his previous discussion, Mecklin, Mintz, The Catholic Encyclopedia, and 
historical examples, Cohen indicates how a sociology of sainthood would 
reopen the whole question posed by Warriner concerning the functions 
of official morality, and how it; would provide a new perspective from 
which labeling theory could be examined, especially in terms of a “dark 
figure” of sainthood as well as of crime. Moreover, it might also reveal 
a process of “secondary virtue” akin to the development of “secondary 
deviance,” which is certainly worth pursuing as he suggests. 

All in all, Cohen’s explorations not only synthesize in masterful fashion 
but demonstrate the hallmark of creative scholarship by bringing forth 
new questions to be answered. Since Cohen has achieved in only 39 
pages what could have taken a less adept scholar 390, it would be a 
serious mistake to overlook this unpretentious but important work, and 
it would be remiss not to make it required reading in undergraduate 
courses in the area of social control and deviance.. 
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Zapotec Deviance: The Convergence of Folk and Modern Sociology. By 
Henry A. Selby. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1974. Pp. xviii+166. 
$8.50. 


John Lofland 
University of California, Davis 


Henry Selby reports that the Zapotec of a village in the Oaxaca Valley 
of Mexico have concepts of what is deviant, deviate and gossip about 
deviance, but rarely if ever actually label anyone deviant. Homicide, 
sexual deviance, and witchcraft are reviewed as prime forms of deviance 
that illustrate nonlabeling. A chapter on illicit sex asserts its rampancy, 
the constancy of gossip about it, and the virtual absence of accusation, 
punishment, and defamation for it. Two major chapters on witchcraft 
report everyone believing in witches, feeling witchcraft is ubiquitous, no 
one feeling he is personally a witch, and no one bearing that public, consen- 
sual identity. Rather, each villager has a more or less private and tenta- 
tive list of witches. At most, small, street-size kin-nets gossipingly and 
privately allege specific witch responsibility for misfortunes. By talking 
a good deviance game but not acting against anyone, the Zapotec set the 
necessary bounds of society and, says Selby, “unlike ourselves, have left 
the matter there, in the realm of ideas where it belongs. . . . No one has 
to don a deviant identity” (p. 63). 

Moreover, the Zapotec eschew biological and psychological theories of 
deviance, feeling that disturbances of social relations adequately account 
for it, a view that Selby says is identical with the modern, sociological 
perspective on deviance. (This and the nonlabeling theme are the sub- 
title's “convergence of folk and modern sociology.") 

Assuming both these to be true of the Zapotec—which I do, although 
I am not convinced by Selby's brief and abstract material—how can one 
explain them? Selby's account lacks coordination and development. At 
one point a sophisticated, unconscious, and “modern” understanding that 
“labeling is necessary for me and for society, but stigmatized scapegoats 
are not" is ascribed (p. 17). At another, the excitement of sexual irregu- 
larities is said to be a necessary release from the boredom of village life, 
the burdens of poverty, and the otherwise morally grave and restrictive 
character of the Zapotec social order. Therefore, sexual deviance is per- 
mitted. l 

Be these as they may, other and more structural aspects also seem 
relevant. Let us consider one possibility. Social organizations vary in the 
degree to which their participants define one another as replaceable 
and/or expendable. At one extreme, participants assume they are “stuck” 
with one another, as in small, kin-oriented societies, boot training camps, 
traditional marriages, and small, rural high schools. Comembers are ir- 
replaceably present or at least necessary, since there are more tasks than 
there is available labor. When there is also intensive interaction and 
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extensive knowledge of one another, features facilitated in an organiza- 
tion by smallness and terpitorial sharing, participants may be more re- 
luctant to create labeled deviants and to employ bio-psychic theories oí 
deviance. Their reluctance would be founded on the rational apprehension 
that both are very expensive and disruptive. 

Labeling and bio-psychologizing are, however, reasonable and cheap in 
the opposite extreme of social organization characterized by conditions of 
infrequent interaction, minimal knowledge of coparticipants, many mem- 
bers, little territorial sharing, arid a belief that others are replaceable or 
dispensable, as in modern bureaucracies, neighborhoods, and therapy 
groups. Labeling and bio-psychologizing are luxuries made possible and 
even necessary by member expendability and social and physical distance. 
Tighter and less people-affluent social organizations have to use all their 
members and get more out of each one, and therefore must construct 
their roles and psyches more gently. We rich moderns, on the other hand, 
can afford to confront others with their delicts, to speculate upon their 
mental interiors, and to label ànd expel them. Given weak conditions 
of control, we kave to. 

Selby's material on Zapotec deviance, especially on witches, is pro- 
vocative in such a perspective. For example, each villager's personal list 
of witches differs from that of others according to where the namer and 
named live: the named tend to live in parts of the village distant from 
the namer. More generally, the named are “genealogically and socio- 
metrically distant . . . outsiders . . ." (p. 115). Thus, the population 
of the neighboring town “is rife.with witches” (p. 124). 

Equally central to Selby's study is the question of why the Zapotec 
define what they do as deviant. The rank order list of serious forms of 
deviance, developed from informant interviewing, places murder, witch- 
craít, and illicit sex among the most deviant acts, but such things as 
gossiping, fighting with neighbors, and being contemptuous and ungen- 
erous also rank high. This constellation is theorized to arise from the 
Zapotec's central values of humility, trust, and respect, and their an- 
tithesis, envy. On the other hand, behavior construable as mental illness 
or psychosis that does not violate these values and the social order they 
describe is not seen as deviant and is of little interest to them. The values 
are themselves explained as adaptations to conditions of historic Meso- 
america, even though they have become maladaptive in modern Mexico, 
in Selby's view. 

Oddly, this question of why a society defines some things rather than 
others as seriously deviant is not set in a comparative context, as one 
might well expect, especially of an anthropologist, which Selby is. Rather, 
the question is informed only by the relatively narrow literature of the 
labeling perspective in sociology ‘and the single village he studied. Mur- 
dock and his quantitative, cross-cultural descendants would seem to pro- 
vide a much more promising model than Becker and his qualitative, 
social-process sort. Despite this problem, the work importantly expands 
the array of acts, social definitions, and social responses we need to take 
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seriously in thinking about deviance. Let us hope that others will follow 
Selbv's lead. . 


The Birth of the Clinic: An Archaeology of Medical Perception. By 
Michel Foucault. Translated by A. M. Sheridan Smith. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1973. Pp. xix+215. $8.95. 


Roger Hahn 
University of California, Berkeley 


Michel Foucault's Naissance de la clinique (1963) is a terrible book. It 
is terribly annoying because of the impressionistic style, the faulty con- 
struction, the willful effort to create new concepts by manipulating tradi- 
tional language, and the forced desire continually to transcend the banal. 
It is also terribly perceptive and suggestive, in ways that are hard to 
express. In reading it again, I had the sense of participating in a momen- 
tous act of creation full of flashes of beauty but capable of totally dif- 
ferent, noncontradictory interpretations. The book is closer to a work 
of modern art than to a sociological treatise about the development of 
the art of healing in France from about 1780 to 1820. To grasp it in 
all the fullness of its meaning would require a long analysis of all Fou- 
cault’s works, especially Madness and Civilization and The Order of 
Things. 

The book functions simultaneously on three levels. The most concrete, 
and most easy to criticize, is the narrative level. Foucault tells the story 
of the emergence of a new medical gaze (regard) from the traditional 
medicine of the 17th and 18th centuries. Traditional medicine relied on 
classifying illnesses and curing the category (to the point of preferring 
an understanding and control of the evolution of epidemics based on 
Statistical data about the incidence and spread of particular "fevers") 
rather than examining the patients and dealing with them as indi- 
viduals. In contrast, the “clinical” style developed by French doctors 
in the closing years of the 18th century shifted attention away from 
nosological considerations and governmental committees and toward hos- 
pitals, where patients were treated for specific pathological symptoms. 
Foucault advances the plausible but unproven idea that this transforma- 
tion owed much to the sociopolitical climate of the French Revolution, 
through the reorganization of medical education, the revaluation of the 
professions of the healing arts, and the creation of new institutions for 
examining and treating the sick. Yet because of his impressionistic style, 
one never knows for sure what Foucault considers primary, in either the 
ontological or the historícal sense. One has no idea of how representative 
his data are for a period (or indeed how he periodizes his data) or which 
is his key variable. Foucault takes refuge from making causal statements 
by relying on a narrative-evocative style which is sprinkled with learned 
quotations, often from obscure works, that are meant to reassure the 
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reader of his erudition. As a historian, I am fascinated but remain skep- 
tical and unconvinced. "E 


The second level is verbal and structuralist. Here, I pity the translator, 
whose task was impossible. Foucault consciously plays with the French 
language. In the original, he relied on connotations, tied to current popular 
language or to French culture, that have no equivalent i in another setting. 
Much of what is already vague (or poetic, if one is charitable) in French 
becomes nonsense in English. When the translation seemed opaque, I 
turned to the original and more often grasped the melody of the language 
than its meaning. But while the French was hypnotic, the English was 
generally soporific. One can criticize the translator as much as the editor 
who commissioned the translation. 


What emerges at this second level is the extent to which the revolution 
in medical style involved a new perception of the place of illness in the 
life cycle of individuals, and the necessity of a corresponding social and 
professional vocabulary to encompass this revolutionary ‘“anatomo-clin- 
ical" method. The new method relied on the ability of the physician to 
translate pathological symptonis of a patient into a language of recog- 
nizable signs and into a picture of illness drawn in a new perceptual 
space. Abandoned was the two’ dimensional, static, “geometrical archi- 
tecture" of nosological concepts, in favor of a vision of disease as possess- 
ing its own evolution and symptoms. What the teaching hospital offered 
was more a new sensibility to a pattern of signs made evident by new 
mental constructs and professional instruments than the ability to exam- 
ine a variety of cases isolated from their family and occupational nexuses. 
Foucault explains this best when he evokes the rediscovery by Laénnec 
of Auenbrugger's “pectoriloquy,” which was successively applied in clin- 
ics to healthy and diseased Daten as well as to those who had suc- 
.cumbed. 


The third—and for me the most suggestive—level of Foucault's work 
is the cultural. He links the medical revolution to the new conception of 
death emerging in 19th-century' Western civilization. To illustrate this, 
and to offer the potential reader a taste of Foucault’s complex thought 
and heavy prose, I end with a selection on death taken from his conclu- 
sion: , 

Disease breaks away from the metaphysics of evil, to which it has been 
related for centuries; and it finds in the visibility of death the full form 
in which its content appears' in positive terms. Conceived in relation to 
nature, disease was the non-assignable negative of which the causes, forms, 
and manifestations were offered only indirectly and against an ever- 
receding background; seen in relation to death, disease becomes exhaus- 
tively legible, open. without' remainder to the sovereign dissection of 
language and of the gaze. It is when death became the concrete a priori 
of medical experience that death could detach itself from counter-nature 
and become embodied in the living bodies of individuals. [P. 196] 
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Mental Iliness and the Economy. By M- Harvey Brenner. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1973. Pp. xxiv-+-287. $15.00. 


Virginia Aldigé Hiday 
University of Colorado 


Mental Illness and the Economy transcends the relatively narrow field 
of sociology of mental health. Brenner’s book is a masterful empirical 
study in the larger realm of social theory and should stimulate wide 
discussion, if not controversy. It addresses two basic questions: “Under 
what historical conditions does society become ‘unglued,’ and what society- 
wide factors (if any) are responsible for basic instabilities in social rela- 
tions?” (p. 1). 

Social disintegration is seen to be epitomized by mental illness, and 
hospitalization for mental illness is viewed as the most dramatic and con- 
clusive form of disruption in social relations. The basic thesis is that 
mental hospitalization will increase during economic downturns and de- 
crease during economic upturns regardless of size of chronological speci- 
ficity. Economic change is chosen for investigation not only because it 
is a major component and source of social change, but also because the 
economy is the fundamental means by which objectives of a society— 
irrespective of their specific nature—are supported. 

The hypothesized link between economic change and mental hospital- 
ization is that downward shifts in economic activity cause a greater pro- 
portion of the population to lose rather than gain income, prestige, and 
power. Loss of one or more of these reduces an individual's ability to 
fulfill his social role. This, in turn, leads to social disorganization of the 
small groups and organizations that form a person's immediate link to 
the larger society. The stress will be reflected in both symptoms of indi- 
vidual personality disorganization and intolerance of deviance. 

Past studies have correlated stress and mental illness with economic 
downturns and mental hospital admissions; however, methodological 
problems left causation uncertain. Stress could be seen either to precipi- 
tate psychiatric symptoms or to indicate evidence of symptoms. Also, 
economic downturns often are accompanied by external factors not con- 
trolled in the analysis. Using a macro-level indicator of economic stress 
as the independent variable, Brenner removes much of the ambiguity of 
causal direction, since the operation of the total economic system cannot 
be controlled by the hospitalization of deviant persons. In reviewing 127 
years of economic history rather than a single depression, effects of ex- 
ternal factors operating concurrently with one economic downturn are 
minimized. Additionally, detrending with Fourier analysis, polynomial 
curve fitting, and moving averages (several techniques are used, since 
no one method is sufficient to handle all methodological problems) allows 
control of external factors, such as secular trends unrelated to any eco- 
nomic upturn (e.g., increased acceptability of psychiatry) and short non- 
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recurring trends that occur coincidentally with an economic change (e.g., 
variation in mental hospital admission policy). 

The major analysis is based on annual levels and rates of admission 
to state and licensed private mental hospitals in New York State from 
1910 to 1967 and on an index of employment for manufacturing industry 
in New York State, 1914-67. Fluctuations in the level of employment 
are viewed as indicating also the extent of changes in levels of personal 
income and levels of advancement or demotion in occupational status. 
Any one or more of these three economic factors is seen as responsible 
for inducing the stress which leads to mental hospitalization. The hy- 
pothesis is further tested with data on admissions to Utica State Mental 
Hospital and Ayres Index of Industrial Production of the United States 
from 1341 to 1915. | 

The analysis supports the thesis of an inverse association between the 
state of the economy and hospitalized mental illness. Furthermore, the 
relation is shown to be basically stable over 127 years, and is so consis- 
tent for some segments of the population that no major factor other than 
economic instability seems to influence variation in their rates of mental 
hospitalization. : 

To provide internal validity,.the analysis is replicated and found to 
support the thesis among patients from each of 35 ethnic groups, 47 
immigrant groups of varying lengths of tenure in this country, and 61 
counties in New York State. Each of these replications is repeated for 
males and females. Several sociodemographic categories are employed to 
assist in interpretation of the causal chain. 

The data argue against the extreme version of labeling theory which 
holds intolerance of deviant behavior to be the predominant explanation 
of mental hospitalization. Whether economic change increases intolerance 
of all previous deviant behavior, of only previous severe psychiatric symp- 
toms, or of the more responsible family member’s deviance, intolerance 
is not the major, much less the only, link between stress and mental 
hospitalization. Neither intolerance, financial destitution, nor psychiatric 
symptomatic behavior alone is able to explain the relationship. Each of 
these factors is seen to play a part in a multichanneled sequence in which 
an economic downturn serves to increase hospital admissions and an eco- 
nomic upturn to decrease them. 

The study also confronts the tradition of individualism in psychological 
theory which underlies treatment of mental patients. The validity of 
psychological theories of internal dynamics is not denied; such theories 
relate to an understanding of predisposing factors which are not under 
scrutiny in this analysis. Brenner's basic research question is not why 
mental illness occurs but rather, why hospitalized mental illness appears 
when it does. The overwhelming importance of economic downturns in 
mental hospitalization as shown in this study demonstrates that the indi- 
vidual is vulnerable to large-scalé changes in the structure of society that 
are beyond his control. 

The complicated analysis and interpretation found in this book require 
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studied concentration. Readers could profit from ‘summaries following 
each chapter, particularly those presenting the findings. An appendix 
explaining the statistical techniques employed would also be beneficial, 
especially to those not knowledgeable in time-series analysis. 


Communication and Organizational Control. By Jerald Hage. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1974, Pp. vii+273. $11.95. 


James L. Price 
University of Lowa 


The major purpose of this book is to propose, illustrate, and test a theory 
of cybernetic control of organizations. Two minor themes are also evident. 
First, an attempt is made to indicate how cybernetic thinking synthesizes 
structural-functional thought and conflict theory. Second, it is suggested 
that “high feedback with socialization” is the control mechanism of the 
future. 

The book is divided into four sections. The first section (two chapters) 
mostly sets forth the proposed theory of cybernetic control of organiza- 
tions. The second section (five chapters) describes a longitudinal case 
study of a community hospital which illustrates the proposed theory. 
The third section (four chapters) tests the proposed theory in a cross- 
sectional study of 16 social welfare and rehabilitation organizations. The 
fourth section (one chapter) seeks to make the proposed theory more 
general. The book clearly distinguishes between illustrating and testing 
a theory. 

Five features of the book are especially commendable. First, there is 
a high degree of formalization. Key variables are clearly defined, hy- 
potheses are precisely stated, and findings are diagrammatically illustrated. 
Too few organizational studies possess this degree of formalization. Sec- 
ond, there is considerable care devoted to measurement in testing the 
proposed theory of cybernetic control. Alternative measures are provided 
for all key variables. The validity of the measures is discussed. (Unfor- 
tunately, reliability is neglected.) Especially important is the measure- 
ment of communication. Seldom is communication so carefully measured 
in organizational research. Third, the material about innovation in the 
community hospital is fascinating. Especially exciting is the suggested 
relationship between work styles of the physicians and their willingness 
to innovate. For example, physicians who have a "consultative" work 
style (more often medical physicians) evidence more willingness to in- 
novate than physicians who have an “individually. responsible” work 
style (more often surgical physicians). Hage is one of the few sociologists 
(another is his Wisconsin colleague Michael Aiken) who have demon- 
strated a sustained concern with innovation in organizations. Fourth, the 
data about the mechanisms of control are very helpful. The idea of two 
basic types of control mechanisms—high feedback with socialization and 
programming with sanctions—facilitates the organization of a mass of 
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data about control. "The role of complexity in promoting high feedback 
with socialization is also a challenging hypothesis. Fifth, the attempt to 
synthesize cybernetic thinking : with structural- functional thought and 
conflict theory is refreshing. One becomes irritated with being forced 
to choose (falsely, in most instances) between different ways of thinking. 
The choice between structural-functional thought or conflict theory is 
a common choice presented in the literature. Ways of thinking contain 
many components—some compatible, some incompatible—and it is grati- 
fying to see this fact recognized. These five features seriously commend 
this book to students of organizations. 

Two features of this book could have been improved. First, one wishes 
that more space had been devoted to the description of the test of the 
proposed theory. Inclusion of the questionnaire, for example, would have 
improved an already exemplary concern with measurement. More infor- 
mation about the suggested relationship between work styles and inno- 
vation, discussed in such an exciting way in the illustration, would have 
been welcome. Or again, more discussion of the findings would have been 
helpful. One's mind becomes dizzy with page after page of statistical 
findings. There is, however, a dilemma here: to have devoted more space 
to the test would have detracted from the rich detail of the illustration. 
Second, one feels very uncomfortable about the elimination of sanctions 
from Hage's control mechanism of the future, high feedback with social- 
ization. Sanctions may become more subtle. For example, recognition 
may be stressed more than coercion. Or positive sanctions may be em- 
phasized more than negative sanctions. It is difficult to see how organi- 
zations—present or future—can dispense with sanctions in one form or 
another. 

This book is a welcome addition to the literature about organizations. 
It deserves a wide audience. 


Theory Construction and the Sociology of the Family. By Wesley Burr. 
New York: John Wiley & uS 1973. Pp. xxiii-|-320. $13.50. 


Ira L. Reiss 
University of Minnesota 


Overall, my feeling is that this book will be one of the most important 
books on the family published in the 1970s. The field of sociology of 
the family is much in need of an integrated theoretical assessment such 
as is contained in this volume. Burr performs the task with great skill. 
He clearly is aware of methodological and theoretical approaches that 
are at the forefront of the discipline today, and presents them in a peda- 
gogically useful fashion. In his substantive chapters he analyzes 11 key 
subareas of the family in a way! that advances immeasurably our under- 
standing of it. I estimate that this book, and the work it will stimulate, 
will push sociology of the family a decade ahead of where it would have 
been without it. The book makes remarkable progress in its attempt to 
pull out the major propositions in the subfelds of the family and to 
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present them clearly together with the empirical evidence that bears upon 
them. Burr's ability to use propositions ‘from earlier chapters in later 
sections, to deduce the implications of propositions and point out seem- 
ing contradictions as well as new propositions, is extremely high compared 
to that of anyone I have read in the field. He obviously is very well in- 
formed and has a logical, clear-thinking mind. 

Most of the other books on theory building in the family area are books 
like Nye's on approaches to the family, or like Christensen's or Goode's, 
which are of the encyclopedic type. Burr's book very succinctly and in- 
sightfully pulls out specific, major theoretical propositions, interrelates 
them, and presents them for the future theoretician and researcher. This 
type of work, illustrating how to go about theory clarification and theory 
construction, is rare indeed to find in any substantive area of social sci- 
ence. It is directly in line with the Zetterberg tradition in theory building. 

Despite my very high opinion of this work, I am not without some 
reservations. Its great scope makes it likely that some important research- 
ers were left out in each of the 11 major subfields of the family. Further, 
some of the works that are treated might be viewed by their authors as 
leading to different propositions. For example, my own work on premarital 
sexual permissiveness is treated in chapter 8. I find that I would have 
presented some of the propositions differently, and that several of the 
propositions are not directly derived from my work. As it turned out, 
this chapter was one major motivation to rework my original 1967 prop- 
ositions, which I have recently clarified, integrated, and generalized into 
a new theory of heterosexual permissiveness. This is one concrete illus- 
tration of the value of the work Burr is doing. It is valuable even if 
one does not agree fully with his explication of a theory. By forcing 
clarification, it promotes the growth of propositions into integrated the- 
ories. In summary, this is one of the few times I have read a manuscript 
and wished I had written it myself. 


Social Stratification and Career Mobility. Edited by Walter Müller and 
Karl Ulrich Mayer. Paris: Mouton & Cie, 1973. Pp. 390. $13.75. 


Aage B. Sgrensen 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


At the Seventh World Congress of Sociology, held in Varna in 1970, par- 
ticipants in the sessions organized by the Research Committee on Social 
Stratification and Mobility recognized a “new heterogeneity of ideas and 
approaches." These formulations departed from the focus and style of 
mobility research which characterized the 1950s and early 1960s, during 
which societal studies of mobility rates and cross-national comparisons 
formed the core of work in the field. The volume here under review 
summarizes several of the new (circa 1970) perspectives presented by 
Research Committee members at a conference on “career mobility" held 
in 1971. 
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The volume's title'perhaps bespeaks the most significant reorientation 
of mobility research during thé late 1960s and early 1970s: namely, the 
study of social mobility as a process linking social inequalities in the 
parental generation with those in the filial generation via intervening 
mechanisms such as socialization, schooling, and early labor force experi- 
ences (e.g., jobs and job changes). In the United States the touchstone 
of this approach was Blau and Duncan's The American Occupational 
Structure. Of the 14 papers in the present collection, roughly half are 
devoted to a detailed inspection of these mechanisms which define a 
process of stratification extending throughout the lifetime of individuals 
in all societies (albeit in differing manifestations). Of this set, the paper 
by Sigiyama Iutaka and E. W. Bock compares the determinants of oc- 
cupational status in Brazil and the United States, reporting path coeffi- 
cients for a (Blau and Duncan’s basic) five-variable model (in which 
the definitions and measurements of variables are not strictly compa- 
rable). 

In another paper, Walter Müller addresses two underresearched ques- 
tions. First, how much social inequality (i.e., variance in education and 
occupational status) can be explained by family background, including 
both socioeconomic (e.g., parental educational levels, occupational SES, 
income) and nonsocioeconomic factors? Second, what is the role of total 
educational experience (formal schooling and job-related training) in oc- 
cupational attainments over the. course of the work career? With data 
from a German city (Konstanz), Miiller estimates regression equations 
from covariance matrices for all males and for just male siblings (in 
order to estimate the nonsocioeconomic component of the effect of social 
origins on education and occupational status). His technique leads Müller 
to conclude that the total role of family factors in accounting directly 
for educational and occupational inequalities is larger than hitherto re- 
ported, whereas the indirect role (via education) is of a lesser magnitude. 
Moreover, educational (training) experiences subsequent to labor force 
entry are substantially important in explaining occupational attainments 
over the career, especially for German men of lower status origins. Müller's | 
paper is perhaps the most noteworthy of the lot, as it does address “new” 
issues with novel techniques, although one might not agree fully with 
its methods of estimation. The paper is of special note for those in the 
United States investigating within- ay (sibling) differences in achieve- 
ment. 

Roger Girod, Y. Fricker, and A. _ Kücfly explore the pattern of “counter- 
mobility" over the occupational:careers of men in the Swiss canton of 
Geneva. They report greater countermobility for men of white-collar 
origin (ie. a return to white-collar status after first jobs of blue-collar 
status) than for men of blue-collar origin. That is, white-collar occupa- 
tions retain (blue-collar) men who are mobile into them, and they reabsorb 
men (white-collar origin) who are downwardly mobile to first jobs. From 
another perspective, mobility patterns differ with respect to direction in 
relation to origin status and to timing in the work career. 
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A third contribution to the study of career mobilfty is offered by Peter 
Rossi and Michael Ornstein, who assess*the importance of timing and 
socioeconomic location of labor force entry on the work careers and re- 
sumption of schooling (after significant interruption) of U.S. men (by 
race) in their thirties. This chapter is one of the few publications from 
a methodologically significant retrospective life-history study carried out 
in 1968 by James Coleman, Rossi, and associates. The rich detail on the 
sequence of events in the transition from school to work in these data 
is evident here, and the reader will appreciate that the coauthors have 
but skimmed the surface of information on this critical transition in the 
life cycle. 

In an exceptionally terse presentation, Rita Pasqualini summarizes her 
research on the historical role of construction occupations in the careers 
of Roman men. While providing little data, Pasqualini asserts that the 
former two-step career flow of Italian manpower from agriculture to 
manufacturing, through the construction trades, has been altered in re- 
Sponse to macroeconomic and demographic changes. 

Andrej Caserman provides an analysis of how political upheavals and 
dramatic shifts in the ruling regime in Yugoslavia (the socialist revolu- 
tion of 1941-45) have restructured intragenerational mobility patterns 
to the advantage of Slovenian men affiliated with the victorious Com- 
munist party. The sixth and last paper in the initial set, authored by 
Avraham Zloczower, is about a consequence rather than a cause of career 
mobility: namely, an interpretation of differences in class identification 
among the upwardly mobile in the United States, on the one hand, and 
in Western Europe and Israel, on the other. Zloczower questions the 
universality of the American pattern wherein the upwardly mobile “over- 
conform” to “middle-class” values and ideology. Using detailed data 
from Israel, the author suggests that the strength of political and eco- 
nomic organizations associated with working-class parties in various na- 
tions explains whether the upwardly mobile will subscribe to the values 
and ideologies nominally a part of the class of origin (working) or of 
the class of destination (middle). 

A second set of papers speak to measurement problems and statistical 
issues. A preliminary report by John Goldthorpe and Keith Hope on 
their conceptual differentiation of occupational prestige (qua symbolic 
manifestations of deference and derogation) from occupational desir- 
ability (what U.S. “prestige” studies measure) is reprinted from Hope’s 
edited volume (The Analysis of Social Mobility: Methods and Approaches 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1972]). Kaare Svalastoga also treats the matter of 
scaling occupational status in his paper about occupational responsibility. 
Svalastoga contends that the major hierarchical dimensions by which 
occupations are ranked are the difficulty of work and requirements for 
the exercise of responsibility. From Danish data he indexes occupational 
responsibility (a combination of enterprise size and position in the orga- 
nizational hierarchy) and difficulty (average education). 

Karl Ulrich Mayer reports that German males (from the Konstanz 
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study) associate occtipational changes with important changes in their 
lives. While other spheres such as family are perhaps evel more salient 
life components, his findings on occupation support the implicit assump- 
tion in occupational mobility research that subjective experiences of 
mobility correspond to objective ones (job changes). 

The chapter by Raymond Boudon, in which he examines models ap- 
plied to mobility (contingency) ‘tables and then develops a "generalized 
‘mover-stayer’ " model, is more extensively presented in his Mathematical 
Structures of Social Mobility (Amsterdam: Elsevier, 1973). (This style 
of modeling may be superseded in time by application of Goodman’s log- 
linear models). 

A paper by Paul dios on the treatment of nominal, nonin- 
terval data explores the advantages of canonical scaling and other alter- 
natives. This quite readable exposition will interest the analyst who wishes 
to employ parametric statistics or aims to carry out comparative studies 
in which comparable classifications are not available (e.g., educational 
attainment in Britain and the United States). 

The final set of two papers, one by Daniel Bertaux and the other by 
Reinhard Kreckel, provides a neo-Marxist critique of the dominant issues 
and style of contemporary mobility research. Bertaux calls for social 
scientists to overcome their immersion in the ideology of the ruling class 
(of which they are a part) and to apply their scientific objectivity to the 
study of social cleavages, inequities, and conflicts. Kreckel offers a set of 
propositions about societal stratification to guide such a scientific inquiry. 
The latter would be directed toward the basis of inequality rather than 
io questions about the opportunity for mobility within given levels of 
economic inequality found at different times and places. 

The book closes with excerptéd exchanges on selected topics by the 
workshop participants. These comments illustrate the diverse approaches 
(both conceptual and methodological) which inspire current work. How- 
ever, the practicing professional student of stratification will discover 
only a little new grist for the research mill. (Müller's paper is one of a 
zew exceptions.) Much of the work appears elsewhere, often in revised 
or expanded form. On the other hand, this volume chronicles the progress 
(in some areas) and evolution of international empirical research since 
the early 1960s. 


The Aristocracy of Labor. By G. MacKenzie. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1973. Pp. 208. $5.95. 


Roger Penn 


Cambridge University 
In European sociology, the study of structured inequality has focused 
traditionally on social class. Western European sociologists talk about 


the “class structure” of their societies in a manner similar to their pol- 
iticians of the Left, even if as sociologists they are more wary about the 
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meaning of their pronouncements. American sociológy, as personified by 
Warner and a subsequent generation reared on prestige hierarchies and 
investigations of social status, has tended fo focus, more politely, on 
social stratification as an individual attribute rather than as an inherent 
aspect of the social structure itself. These different modes of conceptual- 
ization correspond to the different social consciousnesses of Europe and 
the United States, which in turn partly reflect the different social realities 
of the historical developments of the two societies. Yet despite the pro- 
liferation of individuated studies in America, one is still left wondering 
whether America is a class society of the European kind. 

Gavin MacKenzie, a British sociologist using the perspective of the 
European tradition, has attempted to analyze American social stratifica- 
tion by focusing on the relative position of skilled craftsmen in the class 
structure of the United States. In so doing he has produced some impor- 
tant insights into possible developments in American society since 1945. 

MacKenzie attempts to discover the relationships between the middle 
class and the working class and also the relationships within both classes 
by means of a questionnaire survey of 276 male inhabitants of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. The study looks at four groups, differentiated from 
each other by their positions in the division of labor: managers, clerks, 
skilled craftsmen, and ordinary workmen. Thus it is a more sophisticated 
testing of the embourgeoisement hypothesis than Goldthorpe and Lock- 
wood's "affluent worker" series, since it focuses on the interrelationships 
of real groups rather than on the approximation of affluent workers to an 
unsubstantiated model of middle class life. Yet, in a fashion similar to 
the "affluent worker," MacKenzie constructs a theory of embourgeoise- 
ment that is far too narrow historically, and consequently sociologically 
unsatisfactory. 

The embourgeoisement of society must be seen within broader concep- 
tions based on historical development, like the historically fused dynamic 
images of social change evident in Weber, Durkheim, and Tónnies. 'The pro- 
cesses whereby the English yeoman, the French peasant, and the Japa- 
nese nago were drawn into an urban environment to work in a factory 
economy dominated by a bourgeois work ethic and were constrained to 
transform their traditional patterns of values, norms, and behavior reveal 
more about the embourgeoisement of the working class than questions 
about current aspirations for female education or membership of the 
local PTA. The real issue surrounding embourgeoisement is, To what ex- 
tent has the structure of the modern societies created by capitalism, 
imposed a way of life which in terms of historical and anthropological 
comparisons can be designated as bourgeois? There is a need for an 
ideal type or model of bourgeois society and a clear awareness of the 
mutual interdependence of the social groups within such a society. 

Nevertheless, within the limits of his method, MacKenzie’s research 
reveals much of interest about the contemporary American class struc- 
ture. He examines the popular thesis that there has been a blurring of the 
line between blue-collar and white-collar workers, mainly as a result of 
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the increased wages of manual: workers relative to many white-collar 
workers, and analyzes two derived propositions, the proletarianization of 
the white-collar worker and the embourgeoisement of the upper levels ` 
of the working class. He discovers, by focusing on skilled and clerical 
workers, that there is little evidence to suggest that either proposition is 
valid; but what he does find is that there is a process of increasing differ- 
entiation in the middle ranges of the American class structure. The clerical 
worker is a marginal member of the middle class, yet certainly not a part 
of the working class, and the skilled craftsman likewise is a marginal 
member of the working class without entering the middle class. 

MacKenzie sees this differentiation as a process of historical change 
due to the increasing complexity of the division of labor; yet, as he admits 
in his preface, “whether this situation is different from that existing 
previously, or. only from that perceived to have existed earlier, I am not 
able to prove." The evidence from comparing trade unions in the United 
States and Britain in the last quarter of the 19th century suggests that 
in the 1880s there was a common feeling in both societies among skilled 
workers that they had interests: different from those of the rest of the 
working class. 

It would be most esse do know if the processes described by 
MacKenzie are at work in a similar way in Western Europe. Certainly 
increased differentiation as a consequence of the development of an ever 
more complex division of labor'continues, but the question still arises 
as to how far the traditions of the European working classes and their 
institutions of class conflict, especially the working class party, mediate 
the effects of this economic différentiation. The old debate of American 
exceptionalism versus the convergency of capitalist societies remains 
unresolved. 


Population, Politics, and the Future of Southern Asia. Edited by W. 
Howard Wriggins and James F. Guyot. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1973. Pp. v-+402. $8.50 (cloth); $2.95 (paper). 


Ronald G. Ridker 


Resources for the Future, Inc. 


. As a set of individual readings on social and political problems in South 
and Southeast Asia, this book contains much that is insightful and sym- 
pathetic. There is an excellent overview of trends in fertility, mortality, 
migration, and age structure, leading to the conclusion that a dramatic 
increase in unemployment and some slowdown or possibly even a reversal 
in declining mortality trends is likely in some of these countries. A case 
study of Bangkok describes how it has grown to be an exaggerated ex- 
ample of a primary city “choking on its own prosperity.” Two essays, 
one on urban tensions in Southeast Asia and the other on interstate mi- 
gration in India, argue that urbanization and migration appear to be 
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exacerbating rather ‘than relieving racial and ethnic tensions. There is a 
good discussion of the causes and consetuences of different migration 
patterns found in Pakistan, especially those’ which contributed to the 
downfall of the Ayub government. Two essays discuss Indonesia’s grow- 
ing youth cohorts, featuring the economic, political, and intergenerational 
problems they give rise to. A study of the sources of student disaffection 
in India emphasizes the nature of the educational experience. Finally, 
there is an analysis of the events leading to the efforts of Sri Lanka 
youth to seize power in 1971. 

It is an interesting group of essays, but as an effort to examine how 
demographic changes affect political life in this region the book falls 
short, despite valiant efforts at integration by the editors in their intro- 
duction. First, the region is far too diverse to be understood as a unit. 
The partition of the Indian subcontinent makes Pakistan’s migratory 
problems unique, Cultural differences—for example, between Indonesia 
and Sri Lanka—make generalizations about the problems of youth of 
doubtful validity. Even generalizations about the whole of India are 
difficult to sustain, as the essays on that country make clear. The region 
is not uniform demographically, with birth rates varying from 22% to 
50% and death rates from 5% to 25%, or economically, with per capita 
incomes varying from $70 to over $500 (excluding Singapore and Hong 
Kong, which would push the upper end of the range to $1,500) and 
growth rates from zero or below to 9%. More headway would havé been 
made in studying the political and social consequences of demographic 
change by concentrating on one country in depth. 

Second, while economic variables are obviously extremely important . 
in explaining the linkage between population and politics, they are dis- 
cussed only in passing. Third, too much is made of population growth 
as the principal or underlying cause of the problems of these countries. 
Obviously, rapid population growth is exacerbating their problems, but it 
hardly follows that a slowdown in this growth rate would help greatly 
to solve them. For example, how much would a cessation of population 
growth and migration in India contribute to changing attitudes about 
authority and its function in the social system, if the chapter on this 
topic is correct? Indeed, in reading these essays, I was struck by the 
extent to which nondemographic factors dominate in explaining the prob- 
lems discussed. 

A decade ago, this same collection of essays might have been titled. 
“Economic Development, Politics, and the Future of Southern Asia,” the 
effort being made to link this diverse set of essays together by explaining 
the social and political problems of the region in terms of inadequate 
economic growth rates. Now, it is more fashionable to explain these prob- 
lems in terms of the “population crisis.” Neither approach helps to get 
down to the kind of understanding necessary for the development of 
specific solutions to specific. problems. The present collection of essays 
is very useful for background but does not quite live up to the promise 
implicit in its title. 
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Can the School Build a New Social Order? By Louis Emmerij. New York: 
American Elsevier Publishing To., 1974. Pp. vii--220. $10.50. 


Henry M. Levin 
Stanford University 


In the fifties and sixties the focus of educational planning at both national 
and international levels was on rapid educational expansion. It was be- 
lieved that one of the major bottlenecks that prevented underdeveloped 
nations from becoming developed was a shortage of trained labor and 
that low educational attainments were also the prime cause for low social 
mobility and highly unequal distributions of income. International orga- 
nizations such as UNESCO and the OECD devoted substantial resources 
to conferences and educational development projects that focused on 
ways to expand the system of formal schooling at an accelerating pace. 
But the decade of the seventies has seen a precipitous shift away from 
this view. Increasing numbers of educated persons who can't find jobs, 
the lack of ostensible improvements in the distribution of income despite 
greater and more equal educational attainments, and rising educational 
requirements for existing jobs all have suggested that expanded schooling 
may not be the powerful tool for economic growth and social mobility 
that the planners believed it to be. 

Louis Emerij is in an admirable position to tell this story. From 1963 
to 1970 he worked with the OECD Directorate for Scientific Affairs, and 
since 1971 he has been associated with the World Employment Program 
of the International Labor Organization. The rise of the ideology of 
educational expansion is presented as deriving largely from the strange 
romance between educators and economists which resulted from the de- 
velopment of human capital theory generally and from the economics 
of education specifically. This research and its literature,suggested that 
social investments in schooling increased the productivity of the labor 
force, and that the rates of return on such investments exceeded those 
of such social alternatives as investments in factories and other types of 
physical capital. The result was that educators now had a powerful set 
of research findings which supported their own values and political in- 
terests in promoting what Emerij has termed “more of the same," the 
push for a rapid expansion of formal schooling. 

In every country educational enrollments rose at very rapid rates over 
this period, a phenomenon which the author seems to attribute heavily 
to the power of the planners rather than to more basic political and social 
forces. Yet, poverty has persisted and the numbers of educated unem- 
ployed have increased while the less developed nations have stayed less 
developed. Faced with the enormous cost of continued educational expan- 
sion in the face of persistent social and economic problems which have 
not yielded to previous educational growth, some educational planners 
are suggesting that more formal schooling is no longer the answer. In its 
place they are advocating the expansion of nonformal schooling or "life- 
long learning" opportunities such as more on-the-job training, mid-career 
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educational experience, and a greater variety of educational offerings of 
all types that can be undertaken over thé life cycle. Emerij’s own plea 
is for the adoption of recurrent education which would have as its pri- 
mary social objectives “. . . equity, occupational flexibility, and inter- 
generation of education with active life" (p. 201). Unfortunately, the 
specific content of recurrent education and its modes of implementation 
are not specified, so it is impossible to evaluate the author's contentions 
regarding its potential efficacy. 

The fact that the book was written primarily for educational planners 
has apparently limited the presentation to a piecemeal approach to defin- 
ing issues, setting out hypotheses, and summarizing research results. 
Despite the title of the volume there is almost no discussion of schools 
and their functions, and the concept of the social order is all but forgotten 
in the text. Even the abundant literature on education and social strati- 
fication is ignored. Such omissions are particularly troublesome for plan- 
ners who may wish to know why the massive increase in educational 
attainments and schooling investments has had so little effect. 

These deficiencies also undermine the credibility of the conclusion that 

. in all respects, recurrent education appears to be the only educa- 
tional strategy which offers real possibilities of solving the dilemmas and 
paradoxes which we have touched upon in previous chapters" (p. 204). 
By ignoring the very relations between education and social structure, 
it appears that Emmerij has settled on a solution which in its own way 
will prove to be “more of the same." This book should clearly be tem- 
pered with the work of Louis Althusser, Samuel Bowles, Martin Carnoy, 
Herbert Gintis, André Gorz, and others who have written extensively on 
the functions of education in capitalist societies. Recurrent education 
may just be another recurrent theme for reinforcing and reproducing the 
existing social order. 
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Human Behavior in the Social Environment: A Social Systems Approach. 
By Ralph E. Anderson and Irl E. Carter. Chicago: Aldine-Atherton, Inc., 
1974. Pp. v-+183. $8.50 (cloth) ; $2.45 (paper). 


Claude S. Fischer 
University of California, Berkeley 


The last decade has been frustrating for those of us who believe that 
general systems analysis provides an especially enlightening and useful 
metatheoretical framework for the social sciences. The excitement gen- 
erated in the hoopla which accompanied the introduction of systems ideas 
in the 1960s has faded and frequently has been replaced by disinterest, 
if not disdain. Even the once influential systems approach authored by 
Talcott Parsons is increasingly ignored. The heart of the problem is that 
systems theorists have failed to convince most social scientists that their 
conceptual and terminological paraphernalia yield any better understand- 
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ing of human behavior than do less complex and more conventional ap- 
proaches. : 

Human Behavior in the ‘Social Environment “is intended to introduce 
students in the human services to ideas and theories that are fundamental 
to understanding human behavior” (p. 1). To organize and integrate 
those ideas and theories, the authors present and emplov a social systems 
“approach.” The purpose of this book thus seems twofold: to serve as 
an introductory social science text and to demonstrate the utility of sys- 
tems analysis for that task. The authors do not fully achieve either goal. 

As an introductory text, this book is not only brief but also confusing. 
Its brevity can be remedied by following the authors’ recommendations 
for supplementary reading; the confusion cannot. Here are some specifics: 
(1) There are serious imbalances in the amount of space devoted to vari- 
ous topics. For example, about;25 pages are used to detail Erikson's 
theories of personality, while only two pages are devoted to social strati- 
fication and only one to child rearing. (2) The authors are too often 
inaccurate. For example, on a single page (p. 39), they employ the term 
"status" both in its meaning as prestige ranking and in its meaning as 
structural position—without distinguishing the two usages. (3) Many 
of the discussions are not really introductions at all, but more closely 
resemble annotated bibliographies which provide the reader with lists 
of authors who have written onia topic but with no information as to 
what those sources said or why it matters (e.g., the paragraph on alien- 
ation, p. 152). This can only be confusing to the naive student. (4) 
Other discussions are often catalogs of labels, definitions, and typologies 
—hardly designed to dispell the students’ suspicions that sociology is the 
elaboration of the obvious. (5) ‘Many of the substantive sections turn 
out to be lengthy quotations linked together by brief text, a procedure 
which is more likely to impede than improve a novice’s understanding. 
(6) The authors often rely on secondary sources for presenting important 
concepts. Some of these sources are of debatable authority (e.g., Alvin 
Toffler, Robert Ardrey). (7) Finally, in various places the use of systems 
terminology is intrusive, confusing, and, unfortunately, unnecessary. In 
short, there are better introductory texts. 

As a demonstration of the utility of a systems approach, this book has 
mixed success. The first chapter,,in which the ideas of systems analysis 
(boundary, homeostasis, etc.) are explained, is good, probably as clear 
and comprehensive an introduction to social systems corcepts as one can 
find. In the subsequent pages, there are occasionally passages which il- 
lustrate the utility of the approach (e.g., on organizations, p. 61; on 
Freud, p. 119). These passages, however, are rare. In general, the systems 
language tends to fall away as the book progresses, reappearing only in 
what usually seem to be awkward efforts to restate simple ideas in sys- 
tems jargon. 

I agree with the authors that a.systems approach can be quite enlight- 
ening. But that conviction must be supported by demonstration. Whether 
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systems concepts are employed in specific theoretical or empirical re- 
search, or whether they are used to facilitate an introductory exposition, 
the systems analyst must meet the challenge of demonstrating how this 
approach reveals and clarifies more than does any other. This volume 
has not met that challenge. 


Criminal Justice: Introductory Cases and Material. By John Kaplan. 
Mineola, N.Y.: Foundation Press, 1973. Pp. xi-+713. $13.00. 


Bruce D. Johnson 
Manhattanville College 


This imposing book by Professor Kaplan of Stanford Law School is a 
successful attempt to assemble something between a textbook and a 
reader on the criminal justice system. Kaplan selects over 100 of the 
best articles from sociology, psychology, law, police science, penology, 
and literature. He then performs the most magnificent job of editing 
these articles I have ever seen. Each reading is selected to demon- 
strate some central point; all extraneous material is deleted. Yet these 
articles, drawn from such disparate disciplines, hold together better than 
a book of readings or many textbooks. The glue which performs such a 
miracle is a very detailed outline presented at the beginning of each chap- 
ter. In this outline, which is repeated in the text as the articles flow by, 
the major ideas which Kaplan is trying to convey are linked to a specific 
article (or articles). Frequently, Kaplan inserts instructive comments 
and raises important and controversial questions to keep the student 
thinking about the central issues. 

In every chapter, Kaplan manages to raise the central problems affect- 
ing the various parts of the criminal justice system. In one chapter, for 
example, his articles deal with police history, describe a typical police 
patrol, and show how police discretion is influenced by legal rules, citizen 
demands, community pressures, and police subcultural values. Only in 
the last part of this chapter, when discussing the improvement of the 
police, is his analytic rigor somewhat lacking. Instead of suggesting that 
police either develop a more service-oriented ideology or refuse to take 
on sick calls, etc., Kaplan talks about raising qualifications, improving 
police training, increasing salaries, and permitting lateral entry. 

Besides the chapter on the police, the following chapters seem most 
successful sociologically. In the first chapter, he notes four major reasons 
for punishment—retribution, deterrence, isolation, and rehabilitation— 
which are used to explain phenomena in many of the following chapters. 
In the second chapter, he deals with Packard’s values underlying the 
criminal process: the crime-control model emphasizes retribution, isola- 
tion, and protection of the public from criminals, while the due-process 
model emphasizes rehabilitation and protection of the accused’s rights 
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before the law. The appeals courts emphasize due-process values, while 
the police, politicians, and. lower court officials emphasize crime-control 
values. The result is that due-process values are generally ignored or 
subverted at the arrest, lower-court, and plea-bargaining phases of legal 
processing. Only at trials and appeals do due-process values gain ascen- 
dancy in a few cases. 

His last chapter, “Crimes without Victims," provides a new and re- 
freshing alternative to Schur's ideas. Kaplan argues that prostitution, 
drug use, homosexuality, and abortion are not so much “victimless crimes” 
as “consensual acts" which are declared illegal by the legislature. A law 
which penalizes motorcyclists who ride without a crash helmet provides 
the most pristine example of an enforceable victimless crime. He notes 
that persons opposed to laws criminalizing consensual acts (drug use, 
abortion, homosexuality) are frequently supporters of laws making it a 
crime for a person to practice medicine without a license or for a chemical 
company to produce more than a certain amount of a psychoactive drug. 
Finally, he shows that laws against consensual acts produce such enor- 
mous difficulties for law enforcement that they frequently do more harm 
than good. Unfortunately, he fails to cite studies showing beneficial effects 
of decriminalizing consensual acts such as drunkenness, homosexuality, 
gambling, and prostitution, and thus fails to clinch the validity of his 
argument about the unenforceability of, and the social benefits from elim- 
inating, such laws. 

Besides producing this high- quality text, Kaplan has also tape-recorded 
and transcribed his lectures to a large class of Stanford undergraduates. 
The lectures are published as a teacher's manual which also contains his 
lengthy multiple-choice exam. These transcribed lectures are an excellent 
frosting for the book. They summarize the important points which may 
not be so clearly elucidated in the text. In addition, Kaplan explains 
important points of law which may not be well known by sociologists, 
. utilizes ingenuous examples, and discusses many interesting findings and 
studies which have not been included in the book. Needless to say, these 
lectures are a great aid in helping devise lectures on the criminal justice 
system. So valuable are the transcribed lectures that one must wonder 
why textbook publishers have not asked their authors to provide such 
lectures to ensure book sales. 

The major disappointment of the book is the chapter on “Causes of 
Crime." Kaplan discusses the family, unemployment, poverty, and social 
learning theory but ignores some recent studies of self-reported crime 
which question the importance of' class as a predictor of criminal behavior. 
He also gives labeling theory very short coverage and ignores all major 
theories of delinquency, with the exception of differential association. 
Perhaps Kaplan's omission of Merton, Miller, Cohen, and Cloward and 
Ohlin is a comment on the importance of such theories to the legal pro- 
fession and society in general. Despite its few weaknesses, this book is 
one of the most impressive treatments of the criminal justice system 
presently available. 
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Student Politics in America: A Historical Analysis. By Philip G. Altbach. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1974. Pp. v--249. $6.95 (cloth); 
$3.96 (paper). i 


Kenneth N. Walker 
University of Toronto and Clarke Institute of Psychiatry 


As national chairman of the Student Peace Union in the early sixties, the 
author has written widely on student politics in many countries. This 
is a good and useful book as a summary report and description of student 
political organizations during the present century. A major conclusion 
of the book is that theré is a historical tradition of student politics in 
America, that student political concerns have “exhibited amazing con- 
stancy” (p. 214), especially in the criticism of American foreign policy, 
and that this concern reflects the essentially middle-class character of 
American college and university students. The thirties and sixties were 
clearly the high points of student activism, but quite distinct in styles 
and organization. A higher proportion of students were politically active 
during the thirties but with less effect. The major distinction between 
the two periods was the close links in the thirties between many student 
organizations and adult political organizations, especially communist and 
socialist, and the absence of such links in the sixties. Examination of 
student politics in the sixties also reveals a wider range of issues, a greater 
concern for cultural matters, and greater experimentation with organiza- 
tional forms such as participatory democracy. 

The major explanation for the focus of student politics in a particular 
period is America’s economic and political situation, especially its foreign 
policy stance, and the relatively narrow ideological perspectives of the 
predominantly white, middle-class student body in a complex industrial 
society of which students do not constitute a presumptive elite. Clearly 
students of the sixties did transcend some of these limits in -providing 
a more comprehensive critique of American society and in appropriating ` 
strategy for changing that society. In the author’s view, however, as in 
the pacifist thrust of the thirties, student political activists of the sixties 
failed to achieve their goals. 

The book is essentially a history of organizations: their birth, survival, 
and death; their links with other organizations; their publications and 
ideology; and, to some extent, their structure and strategy. The latter 
is most adequate for more recent organizations, particularly for the 
Student Peace Union, since it attests to the value of an author’s personal 
involvement for insight into the dynamics of a movement. What is miss- 
ing in this history, however, is the social ecology of student political 
organizations and the movements with which they are associated. As the 
author indicates, “. . . much of American student activism, and most 
of the dramatic acts of disruption and dissent were locally organized 
and carried out by various ad hoc committees and movements” (p. 225). 
Given this localism, we need to know more about the private and public 
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places of everyday student life, the location of settings which link student . 


presence with ideology, discontents, and organizational strategies, in order . - 


to understand how these "various ad hoc committees and movements" 
originate, persist, and have their impact. 

This study also supports findings in other national settings that student 
politics is essentially the work of a small proportion of students on rela- 
tively few campuses. Not only are there close relations among such 
activist students on a given campus, but their relations over a period of 
time may be linked with activist families. 

This book abounds in the names of organizations and in assessments 
of their ideological posture and relative strength and impact, but it does 
not convey a sense of their inner workings, the interconnectedness of 
their most active members, or the dynamics of political struggle as this 
occurs on a particular campus. This is certainly due in large part to the 
lack of data, especially for earlier periods, about such relationships. 
Student political organizations tend to leave a pale and distorted image 
of their existence, as if they. were machines for producing political 
declarations. They are often too, ephemeral and too small to produce the 
kind of political biographies available for established political parties. 
This book provides a valuable guide to the existence of these organiza- 
tions and to the broad settings within' which they existed, but it also 
creates a thirst for a finer-grained analysis which would give one a better 
sense of their life and style. 
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